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COOK W \ III 

=iiicre‘?^fu o|H'ntifn s iinst l! f ' nl! iii‘'| iin nn trrihi i]'> ^ripto . Iipiitenanl and f Scipio, hla 

hr >tht.r ol ' il} u luv imt \ti \ ii'. „ il i r Ir [ r 1 M i r m ^ ni j 'in r Iv vanqvitsbts l)ir Carlh* 
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I Artlu ILIIU vvtu II Ill I oils! (UK MCI ol IT IS- 
(iriil i! s run mu'I lls In is 'j mi scdiicd in 
lip nliiMil (1 so iiiudi it till liirUii ol tin 
war IS li 1 1 I ( (11 tliion n Ii|i II It iK lioslililir s 

suildi Illy mivi 1 IIkh willi tin suin \i li ripi 
as I'olort I 111 p I I I 11 it till Tr Mil 111 
and I iit'ii^mi 111 in "si iiii il lliil tinu vm k 
tills sllllllili 11 IS lull 11 s II ( 1 (ils^il il 111 
vvithdiiwn (|iiili 1 I 111 111! ml (lulls llu 

coislol mil s( r md dm I ill lliil p irl of 
bimnuki lilies tit'll e istw lul wisniidti the 

povMi ol Sripij I 1 1 tin doimnniu of tin Ko- 
niaiis Hiiiiio ihi in w/tin id w li i li id conn 
ovirliuu Mill 1 with 1 IK w iiniv in tin room 
of H IS liulul I) ire Is in I iiiindMi^i hivuir 
qiiiklv ariind a i;ri itminilai ol nun in ( ilti- 
l)( ria ( in ml iinl [ ro\ ini i i ipii list ml Iroiii lioth 
seis) Spipio to (>])(> Is imii sml Minus '>i[- 
nmis with onK ten tlioiismd tint iiid live lum- 
clred liorsi Sdnuis piiHi < hd vvilli ill ptissi- 
blc eaprdition , mil th null Ins niinli w is 
impcdpd by tin rugrtdncssol the loids and by 
eUliles sinruun lul with tlupk woods whuh arc 
met with in most juits oftspnn tit tikmg 
f ir guides s iitic of the ii itivi s who h iil desert¬ 
ed from Celtiben i In came up with the 
Carthaginians before any nn sscngi r oi even 
anv report of his apprnarh, had re n lied them 
h'roin deserters he also received information, 

Voi II A 


when he was about ten miles distant from the 
till my lint they had two oiin]is om on each 
side of the road in wliuh in was iinuhmr, 
that the < (Itilieiiins, who wire newly riised 
lories, aniountiiig to inou tli ni iiim thousaml 
linn, t irrnul the i imp on ih lift the Cirtha- 
gimiiisilnt on tin ruht, tint lie hitter was 
strong, iiid sernrid ly oiitiwls watehes, and 
evciy rignlir inililny guiril the other disor- 
dtily, and ncglui idly gua-ded biiiig composed 
ol barb in ins who were but Iitely enlisted, and 
weie imihr the kss ipprelnn i in bieiusi they 
w( re in tin ir ow n < onntry ‘'ll inus resolving 
to ehargi this division first ordt ii d the tioops 
to direct theit^oursi a gnat w ly to the left, 
so as not to comi within vn v of the posts of 
the C irthiginnns, and hniiig despatehed 
scout' lipfoic hmi, he adv meed in i brisk inareh 
to attark tin eni rny 

II lie had arrived within about three miles, 
and not one of the entniv had yet descried 
him, craggy locks, inteispcrscd with thick 
bushes, covered the hills Here, in a valley so 
deep as to be out of tin wiy of ohscrvation, 
he ordeied his men to halt and tike refresh¬ 
ment the scouts in the meantime arrived, 
confirming the intelligence given b^ the ijjesci 
ters On this the Romans, collei ting jhe! aggage 
into the centre, armed themselves, and moved 
1 1 
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forward m regular order. At the distance of ijoin in the same cause. Seijiio, therefore, 
a mile they were perceived by the enemy, | having bestowed liberal cominendalions on Si- 
among whom their appearance immediately ■ iaiius, and secuig reason to ho])0 that he might 
ciiMtod much hurry and confusion. On the ; be able to finish tlie dispute at once by exerting 
first shiiut, Mago rode up in full speed from t himself with jirojxT actiMly, advaueed into 
^his camp. Xow t^erc were, in the Celliberian > /arilier Spam against llasdruhal. The Car- 
army, lour thousand targeteers, and two hun- ; Ihaginian, (who hajipened at that time to have 
dred^rsemcn ; this regular legion (and it was ' his aiiny in Ba tir.i, for the purjiosc of securing 
alnj^t the whole of thiir strength) ho placed the fulidily ol his allies in that country,) do- 
in the hrst hue; the rest, who were lightly eaiiipmg iiastily, led it away.in a manner much 
armed, ho posted in reserve. Vv'hih* he ua-^ inuie reseialdini; a fliuht than a marcli, (juile to 
leading them out of th' (am > in this oidei, liu' ikcmh and (lade., lie wu'^ leaifii!. liow- 
and wlieii they liad sc.ircel’y g.»( clear of the t'vci, ih.it a- loii^ ,is he kept his foic< s ((.getlier, 
'.rampart, llie luMians dischirged tlicir javelins h-' should be coiisideicd as tlie j>rimary object 
at thorn; tlicse tlic Sjianiai'ds ' (.topi'd to avoid, ot the ciicmv's o])erations. Ihdoie he jiasscd 
and tli'‘ii iho enemy rose to diM-baige iheii omm' the sliail to (lades, he tln-retore dis¬ 
own; which, wlieii the Kooian^, In close array, persed tlnmi into the diJhaeiit elites ; in the 
had received on tlifir euiijoined .shields, m their Mew, likewise, that they miglil providi* for 
accustomed manner, tlu'v iminediateiy elo.sed tlii'ir own saletv hv help of walls, and for that 
foot to foot, and liad n-eovirsc to tlu'ir sworrls of tin' towns h\ their arms. 

to determine the contest. Hut the unevenness' IH. A\'|j<-n Seipio found that the enemy's 
of the gronnd, at the same time that it rendered troojjs weri' thus widf'ly .scutteied. and that the 
their agihlv useless to tlio (’eltila'iians, who carrying about his own to each ol the several 
practise a desultory method of lighting, was cities would ))e a very tedious if 
no di.sadvaiitage to tlie Komaus, accustomed to work, he marched li.ick Ills arinv. I nwilhng, 
a steady hghl, eveept that the narrow passes, however, to leave the posses.-aon of all that 
and the bushes iiite.rspcr.sed, disordered their country (o the (kirlhaginians. he sent hts hro- 
ranks, and obliged them to engage one. against ther, JiUcius Scipio, with ten thousand foot 
one, or two against two, as if they had lieeii and om; (liousami hor.se, to lav sicLre to the 
matched for the combat. 'I’lie same cirenin- ' most corisidi'r.ibli' citv in those juris, called b_y 
stance which prevented the enemy from dying, the laiihariaris ()iiii\. situ.ile on the borders of 
delivered them up, as if 111 fetters, to .slaughter, the Milesj.uis, a .'''juni.-.li miti.m so r.died—a 
Tile targeteers of the Celtibenans lioing thus de.sir.ibh' spot, the .jdjaeent ji.arts allordmg 
almost entirely cut oH', the light troops and , mines of .silver, mid the soil being friiitlul. 
the Carthaginians, who had come from the Thi.s jd.iee s<‘iv,'d lla'.drubal as a loitu'ss, 
other camp to support them, won; quickly ^ whence li<-iwed to make incursions on tin* states 
routed and put to the sword. .Miout two thou-! around, ^^enuo < jjMimjieil near to it. Before 
sand foot, and all the cavalry ded with Mago rai.sing Ins w<*ik.^ ol cnenmvail.Uiou, howevc-r, 
at the very on.set. Hanno, the oilier general, he sent .some pei'.ons to tin gates to try the 
and those who came up last, after the battle , disjjosition 4 >f tin; mnabjl.nils ni .1 roiiferenrc, 
was decided, were taken alive. Almost the ami to reconminid to tiiem rather l(» make trial 
whole of the cavalry, and w'hat veteran infantry ; of the fiiemlshiji than the jK>\ver of the Ivo- 
they had, following Mago in his flight, came on j mams. As their an.^vve^s .showed no inclination 
the tenth day to Ha.sdrul)ul in the pnwince of i 10 peace. In- suiioundt'd the city wjlii a trench 
Gadcs : the Celliberian soldiers, lieing newly ami u double ramjia) t; bieakmg In.s arrnv into 
levied, dispersed into the noighhouring woods, three jjarts, in order that iine (livi.sion might 
and thenci^ escaped to their respective homes. | always cany on the attack while the oilier two 
Dy this seasonable victory, was suppressed a J rested. W lu'n the llrst of ilieso bi'gan the us- 
W’ar, whicli was not of so much importance on sank, the ccmte.sl was furious and d< sperato ; 
account of its j)resent magnitude, as of its it was with tlie greatest dilHculty that they 
being a foundation from which one much more could approach, or bring up the ladders to the 
C( 5 nsl^rabi 0 might have arisen, had the enemy walls, on account of the. showers of weapons 
been aHpwvid, after having roused the Ccltibc- which fldl upon tlicm ; and even of those who 
riansto arms, to persuade the other states to ] had raised them, some were tumbled down w ith 
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forks made for the purpose, others found them- 
tclvcs in danger ol being caught by iron grap¬ 
ples, and ot being dragged up on tlie wall. 
When fScipio saw that his men were too few 
'to inake'i.n iinpreshion, and tliat the eneinv, 
from tlic advantage of their works, liad even 
the better of the dispute, he called olf the fiiNl 
division, and attacked with the two others at 
once. This struck sucli terror into the besieg¬ 
ed, already latigued, that not onlv the towns¬ 
men quickly forsook the walN, lint the Car¬ 
thaginian garrison fearing (hat the town ha<l 
been betraved, lik(“wi''e h-h ihcir and 

collected thcniselveb into a Ixxh. The inlialn- 
tants, upon this, were sci/i’d with aj>j)r(“hen- 
hions lest lh<! enemy, il tlnw broke into the 
town, should put to the sword c\erv one tiu'}^ 
met without distineti«.)n, wliether (hirtliairiniuii 
or t^j)aniar(l. Tliev instantlv, iherebm*. tlnew 
open one of the gates, and ii!>])e (1 out of the 
town in crowds, liolding their shields l)elou* 
them, lest any woajions should be cast at thi'in, 
and sticlehing out their light hands evjiandi'd, 
to show tliat (hev had thrown away then 
swords. Wliether this lattiT ciicumstanee was 
unobserved on account of llie distance, or w’he- 
ther some stratagem was susjx'ctod, is unei'r- 
tain ; but the deserters were attacked as ene¬ 
mies, and put to death, 'rhrough lln?^ gate the 
troops marched into the city in hostih' arrav. 
The otlier gales wore broken o])en W’llli axes 
and sledges, and as soon as the liorsemeii en¬ 
tered, they gallopped forward to secure the 
forum, for such were the orders ; the veterans 
also were joined to tlic horse to supp<»rt them. 
The legionary soldiers spread (lieinsel\es all 
over the city, but neither slew nor plundeied 
any, except those who stood on their defence. 
AH the Carthaginians were put into confine¬ 
ment, with above Lliroe hundred of the inhabi¬ 
tants who had shut the gates; tiie rest had the 
tow’n delivered uji (o them, and their oH'ecls ic- 
Btored. There fell in the. assault, of the ene¬ 
my, about tw'o thousand; of the Komans. not 
more than ninety. 

IV. As the capture of this city afforded mat¬ 
ter of much exultation to those engaged in it, 
so it rendered their approach to tlie camp a 
magnificent spectacle to tlic general and the 
lest of the army, on account of the immense 
crowd of prisoners w’hich they drove before 
them. Scipio having declared hie approbation : 
of his brother’s conduct, and in the highest | 
wtriiins extolled Iuh faking of Onnx as equal ' 


^ to his own taking of Cuilhage, led back his 
j forces into Hillier Spain. 'I'lie ajiproach ot 
I winb'r jnit it out of his power either to make 
I an altemjit on (iadc's. or to pursue flu* armv 
I of Jlascirubal, now' disjiersed in .ill |;;uls of the 
! province. Dismissing, therefore, (l;e h'gnuu. 
to (heir winter quarters, and seixliiif; Ins hrollirr, 
liUcius Seijfio, with Jlanno, the ene;i)\h, gene- 
• ral,and olLer piisonersof d stiiicti!)!!, to i<K'’n'e. 
j he hiinse!! retix d to d'airac '. Ouriiig llic 
j s'ame veni, the Kouisn fleet, under -Maieiis 
: Vaieims Jifi'Miiiis. proi'on‘>u! sailing ovei fro.n 
; ^'ieil\ to 'Miiea, nnule i xlensive tie'* astations 
I ill file tc-rriliirics of lytica and Carthage, car- 
j r\iiig off jdinuba Ironi the remolest Ixuinds of 
1 the Cailha'^iiuan t«‘iiil''i\. r\eji fioni under 
j the ^ei•v walls of I liea. (In iheii return to 
i I'^icily, they were met bv a (’arthaeinian fleet, 
i consisting ol sj'\ 4 *iily siuji^, of wai ; seventeen 
I of these they look, ami s\ink four; the rest 
were beaten and disjiersod. 'rire Romans, 
Mclorious b}’land and sea, returned to Lily- 
lia'um, w’lth iriimcjise booty of every kind, 
'i’he sea being tlius cleared of‘ tlie enemy, 
aluindaneo of pro\ision W’as brought lo Rome. 

In the beginning of the summer, during 
W'hicli these Iransaetions jiassoil, Puhiiu.s Sulpi- 
cius, proconsul, am) king Attalus, after having 
wintered at .i'lgiria us mentioned above, united 
their fleets, consisting of twenl\-three Roman 
five-iianked galln's, and thirty-five belonging 
to tin.' Iving. and saili’d from thence to Lem¬ 
nos. Pliiliji also, that he might he prepared 
l’ore\e^^ sort ()f e\(‘rtion, whether he should 
lone oeca‘’ioii to <i])j>.)sc* the' riieiny on land or 
sea, came <lo\vn to tin* coast of l>emelrias, and 
appoiiit(‘d a da\ for his ariuv 1 <i .isscmhlc at 
Laiissa. On tlu* in-ws ot the king's arrival, 
embassies from Ins allies i-ame to Bemetrias 
from all sides ; for the .•Ettilians, elated both 
by their alliance with the Romans, and by the 
aj)))roaeh of .Attains, were ravaging the neigh« 
houiiiig .states. iVof only the Acarnanians, 
Dceotians, and Euhmans, were under violent 
apprehensions, hut the Acluean-? also wxre 
kept in terror, as w'cll by the liostihnes of the 
.i^’itolians, as by Machanidas, tyrant of Lace- 
dsemon, who had pitched Ins camp at a small 
distance from the borders of the Argives. 
AH these representing the dangers both on 
land and sea, with which their several pos 
sessions were threatened, implored the ling’s 
assistance. Philip, even from hi& own ’■king¬ 
dom. received accounla tiiat affairs theio 
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were not in a slate oj tranquillity ; that 
both Scerdiljedus and Plouratus were in 
motion; and tliat some of the Thracians, 
particularly the Micdians, would certainly make 
incursions into the adjoining provinces of 
Macedonia, if the king should be employed in 
' a di tant war. The Ba^otians, indeed, and tlic 
people of the inland parts of Greeee, informed 
hiip^at, ill order to prevent them from pass¬ 
ing to the assistance of the allu'd stales, the 
straits of Thermopyire, where the road is con¬ 
fined, and contracted to a vi-iy narrow bn udtli, 
had been shut up hy tiie -illohaiis willi a ditch 
and a rampart. >::^uch a niiinher of distiirhan- 
ces on all sides were sulhcient to rous(‘ even an 
indolent leader: he dismissed the ambassadors 
with promises of assisting them all, as time and 
circumstances would iieinnt. He seni to 1\- 
parethus a garrison for the cily, a busme-.s 
which rcquiK'd the utmost despateh, accounts 
having been received from llirnee, that .\tlalus 
had sailed over from Lemnos, and v\.is iM\.iuiiig 
all the country round. He desp.atched Boh- 
phantas, with a small number of forcis t(» 
Bceotia; and likewise Meiiippus. one of the 
officers of his guards, with one thousand tar- 
getcers, (the target is not unlike the common 
buckler,) to Chaleis. Agrianum was reinfinc- 
ed with five hundred men, that alt parts of the 
island might he secured. He himself went to 
Scotussa, ordering the Macedonian troojis to 
be brought over tiiitiier fiom Ijans-'ii. He 
W'as there informed that thcyEtolians had been 
summoned to an a^selld)Iy at lleraelea, and 
that king Attains wav to eonii! to eonsull with 
them on the conduct of the war. ivesolving I 
to disturb this meeting by his sudden aiqiroach. j 
he led his army hy forced marches to Ih racb a. 
and arrived there just after the assembly liad 
been dismissed. However, he destroyed the 
crops, W’hich were almost ripe, particuLulv 
round the ^niaii bay. He then led back his 
forces to Scotussa, and leaving there the body 
of his army, retired with the royal guards to 
Bemetrias. That he might he in readiness to l 
meet every effort of the enemy, he sent people 
from hence to J^hocis, and Eubma, and Pepa- 
rethus, to choose out elevated situations, when 
fires being lighted, might be seen from afar, j 
He fixed a beacon on Tisacura, a mountain I 
whose summit is of an immense height, that by | 
njeans of lights on these eminences, whenever | 
the eti^emy made any uitempt, he might, thougii 
distant,'receive instant intelligence of it. The j 


I Komun general and king Attalus passcil ovc.i 
I from Peparelhus to .Niea'a, and from ihene 
i sailed to the city of Oreus, which is the first 
■ city of Euboea, on the left, on the way from 
. the bay of Hcrnetrias to Chalcis and^ihc Euri- 
pus. 

VI. It was concerted bctw'cen Attalus and 
Sulpicius, that the Komans should as.vault tho 
town on the side next the sea, and at the same 
time make an attack on the king’s Imres on 
ihc land side. Four dayv alti-r the anival of 
the licet, the ojieratioiis began. 'Mu- interme¬ 
diate tiini' had lieen spiait in ]irivale eontenm- 
cer-' with Piator. who had been appoinli’d by 
i^liilip to the command of the j-Iaee. 'I'hore 
are two citadels, one hanging over th(‘ coast, 
tlic other in tlic middle of tlie town, and from 
this liierc iv a subterraneous j>assagi* to llie 
ocean, llie eiitrauet' of wliuh, next to the sea, 
is eoveied w ith a strong foilifiration. a tower 
live stones in height. Here the cmiti'st first 
commenecd, and that witli the utmost vjoience, 
the tower being well stored with all kinds ot 
wea[)uns; these, with engines and niaclnues 
for the assault, having been landeii from the 
ships. While tlie attention and eves of all 
were drawn to that side, Fhuor, opciiing one 
ot the gates, loreived the Roinaiis into the 
citadel next to the sea, of which they beeainc 
masters in a moment. 'I’he iidiabifants, diiven 
ihi'iict . lied to the other eit.idi l in the iiiiddle 
ot the luty t hut tiocq-s had hccn jxisted tht're. 
to keep the gales shut agaiiist them, sti that, 
being thus exehnlrd and surioiiiideil. t!ie\ wrie 
all eilhei slam or tiikeii jnivoneiv. In tiie 
me.intiine tlo' Macedonian g.nii.'-oti maknig no 
resist.inci', stood m a eompaci hodv under tlie 
walls. riiese men 1‘Iatoi (liavnig olilaimM 
leave tioin Sulj»icius) eiid'-irlu'd in sotiu’ ships, 
and landed them at iK inetiias in i'h’liioU.-.; 
iie liiaisi It withdrew to \ttalus. *^u!pieais. 
elated by his suet isv, at Om nm. so eaulv »»i)- 
tamed, }iioceed('d With Ins victorious fieet to 
(’hulcis, where tin* issue by no means answered 
his ex[)ectalions. 'J'iii' sea, liom being pretty 
wide at each side, is in eouiracted into a 
strait so very narrow, that at liist vkwv the 
wlioie appears like. Iw'o liarbours facing the 
two entrances ol tiie liunpus. A more dan¬ 
gerous station fur a Heet can hardh he found ; 
for besides that the winds rush down suddenly, 
and with great fury, from tlie high mountains 
on each sub', the strait itself of the Eunpiis 
does not ebb and how seven times a day i#t 
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stated hours, as report says ; but the current, | 
Aian^in;; irregularly, like the wind, from ; 
one point to anolher, is hurried along like a tor- ; 
rent tuiiil'ling from a steep mountain ; so tliat, ; 
night or nVtv, ships can never he (jnict. I 

ftesides tlie perilous situation in winch his | 
fleet lay, lie louiul that the tnwn was firm ami 
nnfiregnabh' ; surrounded on one side hy the 
sea, ovtiemcly well fortifual Ity land on the | 
other; si'cured l>v a strong garrison, ami, ai)ov<' 
all, by the fidelily of the cominamlcrs ami prin¬ 
cipal iiihaliitanis ; vvhicli charaeler thosi' :it 
Oreuin liad not su[){)orte{l with honour or 
steadiues^i. ^I'lie Ivoman. in a business rashly 
undertaken, acted so far )»rndently, that, when 
he ha<l seen fd! tlie dillieullies :itl<‘mling it, not 
to ivaste time, be quieklv desisted from the at- 
tem[>t, reino\nig with he- flei't from thence to 
Cyiius in liocns, the landiiig-plaee tor the city 
of Ojius, winch lies at tlie distance of a niih* 
from the sea. 

\'Ii, Philip liad received notice from Oreiim 
by the signal fires; but, tliroiiLth tlie treachery 
of Pialor. It w.is too late when they wen* raised 
on tfie hearons, ami as he was not a nialeh for 
the enemy at sea, it was ditrieulr for him to ap- j 
proach tlie island; he liesitatial, lluTeforc, and ; 
took no part in that Inisiness. 'J\i the relu*f of j 
Chaleis he Hew walh alaerit\,as soon as he ; 
perceived the signal. For tbougli Chaleis i 
stands on the same island, yet the strait i 
which separates it from the continent is so nar- I 
row, that there is a eomiuunication hetween [ 
tlunn l>v a liiidg(‘, ami the aj’[iioach to it is 
caster by land {(laii by water. IM)ih[>, tliere- 
fore, having gone fioin I)cnu‘fiias to Staitiissa, 
and setting out tlieiiee at tlie third watch, dis- J 
lodged th(“ guard, routed tlie .Etohans who kept 
possession ()f the jiass of 'ritennop\ i:r, and 
drove the dismayed em“m\ to llt'raclea, accorn- 
jtlishing ni oiietlav a ni.ireh of abo\e sixty miles 
to Elatia in Phoius. About tlu' saim* time 
tlie city of Opus was taken and plundered by 
Attaln.s. Sul})icius had given it up lo the 
king, heeanse Oreum had been sacked a few 
days liefore by the Roman soUhers, ami his men ! 
had received no share. Afli'r the Ivoman fleet 


Without arms, and in the utmost confusion, he 
fled precipitately to his ships. Just as they 
were putting off from the land, Philip came up, 
and though he did not advance from the sliore, 
yet Ills arrival caused a gootl deal of confusion 
among the niariner.s. From tlience Ik; retu’-ned 
lo Opus, imeighjiig against god.> and men for 
his disa[)ponitmeiit in liavnig the opportunity 
ot striking s<» jinj)ortant a blow thus snatV'cd 
from liiiu, ami when almost withni reach of his 
aim. 'I'lie 0[uiMlians. also, he ridiuked in 
angry t(‘rm^, hecause, althoiigli they miglit have 
]u-olouged liu' Siege until he anived, yet 
' they had imrmdialelv, on siglit of the enemy, 

' made almost a voluntary snrrtuidcr. Having 
put adairs at (>]ms m order, he proceeded 
thence to 'riiroiiium. On the other side, At- 
; talu'- at first ri’tiied to Oreum. but having heard 
! there that Piusi.is, king of jjithynia, had in- 
I vadi’d his kingdom, lie laid aside all attention 
to tlie alVaiis of the Romans aod the .Etolian 
; war. and passed over into ^sia. r'uljncius. too, 

' withdnwv Ills tleet to .Egina iVom whence he 
li.id set out in till' beginning >1 spring. Philip 
found as little dilliculty m po'sesssng himself of 
Thromnm, as Attains had met at Opus. This 
city was inhabited liy foreigners, natives of 
Tliobcs in JMitliiotis, who, when their own was 
taken by the Macedonian, liad fled fur protec¬ 
tion to the H'.lolians. and had obtained from 
them a settlement in this jil.ice, wlitcli had been 
laid waste and deserted m the former war with 
the same IMiilij). After recovering Thronium 
in tile' m.iiiner relalt'd, he eontinned his route ; 
and, having talu-n 'i’nionos aiul Dryiiur, incon- 
.suleruhle (owns of Dons, he cuinc thence to 
Flatia, where h<‘ had ordered the ambassadors 
of Ptolemy and the Kiiodiaiis to wait for him. 
Wiule thi’v were dehlieratitig there on the me- 
lluul of putting an end to tlie gEtulian war, 
(for the ambassadors had been jiresenl at the 
late assemldy of tlie Romans and -Jltollaris at 
lloraclea,) nows was brought tliut Maehaiiidas 
intended ti) attack the ])eople of Elis while they 
were busied in preparations for solemnizing the 
Olympic games. .ludging it nieumhcmt on him 
to prevent such an attempt, he dismi.ssed the 


had retired to Oroum. Attains, not apprised of ambassadors with a favouralile answer, that “ he 
JMiili|)’s apfiroaidj. wasted time in levying con- had neither given cause for the war, nor would 
tnbutlons from the jirincipal inhabitants; and give any obstruction to a peace, provided it 
so unexpected was his coming, that, had not could be procured on just and honourable 
some Oretans, who happened to go in quest of terms:” then, proceeding through Bccotja by 
forage farther from th<‘ town than usual, espied quick marchc.s, he came down lo-Mega.ti, and 
the cneinyr lie miglit have been -surprised. I from thence to Corinth; and, receiving thens 
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supplies of provision, repaired to Phlius and 
Pheneus. When he had advanced as far as 
Hcraia, intelligence w'as brought liinr tliat Ma- 
chanidas,tcrrillod atthcarcount of hiy approach, 
had retreated to Lacedaimon ; on which he vvith- 
dre\y to -dSgiuin, where the Acha?ans were as¬ 
sembled ill council, expecting at the same time 
to meet there a Cartliaginian fleet which he had 
seiy^or, in order tliat lie might be al>ie to un¬ 
dertake some enterprise by sea. But tiie (hir- 
thagiiiians had left that place a few days holore, 
and were gone to the Oxeun islaiuls, and from 
thence, (on hearing that the Ibuuans and Atta¬ 
ins had left Orcuiii.) to the harhoursof the Acai- 
nanians; for they apprclieiuh'd that an attack 
was intended against themscives, and tliat they 
might be overpowered while within the stieits 
of Rhios, (so the entrance of the Corinthian l)ay 
is called.) 

VIIC Philip was filled with grief and vexa¬ 
tion when he found that, akliough be had, on 
all occasions, made the most spirited and ^|)cedy 
exertions, yet fortune had bafHcd Ins actnity. 
by snatching away every advantage when ho had 
it within his view. In the assemldy, however, 
concealing his chagrin, he spoke with great 
confidence, appealing to gods and men, that 
“ at no time or place had he ever been remiss ; 
that wherever the sound of (lie enemy's arms 
was heard, thither he had iu.slunllv rcjiaired ; 
but that it could hardly be determined, whether, 
in the management of the war, ids forwardness 
or the enemy's cowardice was more conspicu¬ 
ous; in such a dastardly nuinncr had Attalus 
slipped out of his hands from Opus; Sulpicius 
from Chalcis; and in (he same way within 
these few days, Machanidas. That flight, 
however, did not always succeed ; and tlual a 
war should not be accouiib'd diJbcult, in which 
victory would he certain if the foe could be 
brought to a regular engagement. One advan¬ 
tage, however, and that of the first magnitude, 
he had already acquired : the confession of the 
enemy themselves, that they were not a match 
for him; and in a short timo,^’ he said, he 
should have to boast of undoubted conquest; 
for whenever the enemy would meet him in 
the field, they should find the issue no better 
than they seemed to expect.” This discourse 
of the king was received by the allies with great 
pleasure. He then gave up to the Achcans 
Herffija and Triphylia. Aliphera he restored 
to th^^ Meg^lopolitans, they having produced 
sufHoient evidence that it belonged to their ter¬ 


ritories. Having received some vessels from 
the Achffiaiis, three galleys of four, and thre. 
of two baidis of oars, he sailed to Aiilicyra; 
from thence, with seven ships of five b.inks, 
and above twenty barks, which he htJ51 sent to 
the bay of Corinth to join the Carthaginian 
licet, lie proceeded to Eryflirai. a t(»wn of the 
-Utolians near Eupalium, and there made a 
descent, ilew'as not imo]>ser\ed by llie ^Tilo- 
liaiis; Ibr all who were either in tlic ludds, or 
in the ncighhoiirint’ forts of Ajiollonia and 
Potidaiiia, fled to the woods and mountains. 
The cuttle, wiiicli ilu v c<ndd iiotdiive off in 
liicir hun\, wire seizi'd and put on board. 
I U'llli tlicM', and the otlier I'ooiy, he sent Ni- 
I nas. pra'Ior to ihc ■\chfcans, (o /ligium ; and 
going to Connlh lie oidi'rcd ins aimy to march 
j by land through Bu-otia. while he Ininselt, huil- 
1 mg lioin Ceiichreu, along the coast ol Atlii’a, 
j round the I'roinontorv of b'uniuni, ri'uched 
j ('h.dcis, al'lcr jnissing almost tlirmigh the inid- 
i die of the enemy's fleet. Having highly eom- 
! iiKMided llie lidclits and bravery of the inhaln- 
; tanls. in not suirming either fear oi iiojie to in- 
j fluonei' tbcir minds, and liavnig exhorted tliem 
to pcrse%ere in maintaining the alliance with 
the same ennstuiuw. if lliey jirefernal their pre¬ 
sent situation to that ol llie inhabitant'; of 
Oreum and Opus, be sailed to Orcuni; and 
liiiMug then' conferred (ho direction of alfairs, 
an<l the command of the city, on such of the 
chief mlnihitaiit-s us had clioseti to fly rather 
than surrender to the Komaiis, he sailed over 
fiom Euhd'.'i to Di'inetrias, from whence he 
had at lirst si't out to a.ssist lli.^ alln s. 8oon 
after, he laid llie keels of one hundred ships of 
war at Cassandiia, colli'ctiug a great number of 
sliqi-carpeiilers to finish the work ; and, as the 
seasonable assislanei' whieli he had afi’ordcdhis 
allies in their distress, and the dejiarture of At¬ 
talus, had restored tranqnillitv in the affairs of 
Greece, ho withdrew into his own kingdom 
w'ilh an intention of making w'ar on the Dar 
daniaiis. 

IX. Towards the end of the summer, dur¬ 
ing whicli these transactions passed in Greece, 
Quintus Fabius, son of Maximus, who served 
na lieutenant-general, brought a message from 
Marcus Livius, the consul, to the senate at 
Rome, in which he gave it as his opinion, that 
Lucius Porcius with his legions -was sufficient 
to secure the province of Gaul, and that he 
himself might depart thence, and the consular 
army be withdrawn. On which the senate or- 
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derod not only Marcus Livius, but his colleague 
als(i^ Cains Claudiu.s, to return to the city. In 
their decree, tlicy made only this dillerence— 
that Marcus liivius’.s army be withdrawn, but 
that Nero’s legions remain in the ])rovincc to 
op(5ose llaunibal. it had been concerted be¬ 
tween the consuls, by letter, that us they had 
been of one mind in the management of af¬ 
fairs, so they should arrive together atone time 
in the city, liiougli they were to come from dif¬ 
ferent (jU.irU’rs; whichever came first to Pra*- 
ne-tc, luung directed lo wait there for his col¬ 
league. It so happened that they hnlli arrived at 
that town on the same <lay ; and then, liaving 
sent lorward a proelannilion, requiring a lull 
me“ting of the senate in tlie temple of IJellona, 
on the third day after, they advanc(‘d towards 
the. city, from wlienre the whole multitude pour¬ 
ed out to me(U them, 'riie surrounding crowds 
were not satisfied with saluting them, though 
but at a little distance ; eacli pre.ssed eagerly for-| 
ward lo touch the victorious hands of the con- j 
suls; .some congialuiating, others giving them 
thanks for having, by their valoui, proeurojl safe¬ 
ty to the stale. In the senate, having given a 
lecital of Ihcjr exploits, a<’cording to the usual 
practice ot commanders of armies, they demand¬ 
ed that, “ on account of their bravery and suc- 
eo‘'S m the conduct of atlairs. diu' honours might 
be paid to the immortal go<ls; am' they Ihem- 
M‘lves allowed to enter the city in trium}))!.” 
'I’o which the senate ari'.\v»'red, that •'lln-y 
decreed with })leasurt“ tin* malti'rs contained in 
tlieir demand, as a proper r<‘lurn, due, lirftt. to 
tlie gods, and, alter tin* gods, to the consuls.'’ 
A thaniisgiviiig in l!ie name t)l' both, and a 
triumph to each, had been decreed ; the eon- 
Buls, howevi*r. wishing that, as their sentiments 
had been uiuteil dining the course of the war, 
their triumjdis should not he separated, came 
lo this agreement hetweim themselves,—that, 

“ inasmuch as the Inisini'ss liad lieen aecom- 
plishod willun the province of Marcus hivius, 
and as, on the day wln“r<‘i)n the battle wais 
fought, it ha])|)ened lo he liis turn to command, 
and us the army of Idvjiis liad Ix'eii witlldravvn 
and was now at Koine, while Nero’s could not 
be withdrawn from the pnrvinee; it sliould on 
*ull those aeeounts lie ordered that Marcus Id- 

• vius make his entry in u chariot, drawn by four 
horses attended by the troops; Caius Claudius 
Nero, on horseback, without troops.” As the 
uniting of their triumphs in this manner eii- 

* hanced the glory of both the consuls, so it re- 


; fleeted peculiar honour on him who condescend¬ 
ed to appear in the procession, as much inferior 
to hi.s colleague in magnificence, us he was 
i superior to him in merit. People said, that 
; “ the commander on horseback had, in the 
I space of six days, traversed the extent of Italy, 

I and had fought a pitched battll': with Hasdru- 
bal ill Gaul, on the very d.iy when Hannibal 
imagined he was. lying in his eani)> oj>])osUL to 
him in Apulia; that thus this single consul 
(i-qual to the tlclence of both extremities of 
Italy agaiii''t two armies and two gen{‘rals) had 
opposed ugain.st one. Ins skill; again.sL the 
other, liis person. 'Pliat the very name of 
Nero had been .sulhcient to ronlinc Hannibal 
to his camp; and as lo Ila.sdruhal, by what 
oilier means tlian by thii arrival of Nero had he 
: been overwhelmed and cut oil’I The other 
consul, therefore, miglit proceed in his stately 
chariot; he was drawn, indeed, by a number of 
hor.>es, but th<! real triumph belonged to him 
who had only one; and that Nero, though he 
should go on foot, deserved to bo forever cele¬ 
brated, both for having acquired so much glory 
in the war, and shown so much indiirercucc to 
the pompous display of it in the present proces¬ 
sion.” With such encomiums did the spectators 
attend Nero through his whole }>rogres.s lo the 
I caj)itol. The consuls earned to the treasury 
{ three huiidri'd thousand sestcrcc.shn money, and 
eighty thousand of brass; lo the .soldiers, 

Marcus Livius distributed lifty-feix each, 

(./'aius Claudius promiseii the. same sum to his 
absent troo[)s, as soon as he slu>uld return to 
the army. It was ri'inarked, that the soUliers, 
on that day, directed more of their military 
songs and ver.ses to Caius Claudius than to 
tlu’ir own eominaiider; that the horsemen 
distinguished Lucius Veturius and Quintus 
(’x'cihus, lieutenant-generals, by extraordinary 
praises, exhorting the commons to appoint them 
consuls fur the next year; and that both Livius 
and Nero a<lded their authority to this reroin- 
inendatioii, representing next day in the assem¬ 
bly tlie bravery and fidelity which the said lieu¬ 
tenant-generals had manifested in the service. 

X. When th(‘ time of the elections arrived, 
a.s it had been determined tliat they should be 
hold by a dictator, the consul Caius Claudius 
nominated his colleague Marcus Livius to 
that office. Livius appointed Quintus Ciecilius 
master of the horse. By Marcus Livius were 
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elected consuls, Lucius Vetunus and Quintus 
Cfficilius, who was then master of the horse. The 
election of Prictors was next held ; tliere wt'rc ap¬ 
pointed (Jaius Servilius, Marcus (Jajciiius Me- 
teilus, Tiberius Claudius AscIIus, and Quin¬ 
tus Mamilius I’hurinus, at that time plebeian 
JuJile. \Vhcii*llie elections were linislied, the 
dictator havin^ laid down his olHee, and dis- 
Ills army, sci oui jor iiis province oi 
Ll»‘':ria, in pursuance of a dccrci' ol the senate, 
in order to make inipuries, what stali-s of the 
Tuscans or l inbrians had, on tlie approach of 
Hasdruiial, formed schemes of re\ollni ;4 to him 
from the, Romans; or who hail alldrded hun 
men, provisions, or any kind of aid. Such 
.were the transactions of that year at iiome and 
abroad. 'J’he Ivomaii games were ihnee ic- 
pcated by the curulc a-diles. Cneius Sersihus 
Caepio and Servius (hirueliiis la'iilidns. 'J’iie 
plebeian games also were once repealed enlne 
by the plebeian s'diles, M.uiius I'omponins 
Matho, and Quintus Mamilius 'rininnus. 
[Y. R. 540. ]!. C. tiOG.I In llie thirleciUh 
year of the Punic, war, when Lucius Vctuiius^ 
Philo, and Quintus (’a^cilius Mctellus, were 
consuls, they wore both ajipointed to the pro¬ 
vince of Bruttium. to eoiuluct the war against 
Hannibal. The pra.tors then cast lots for 
their provinces; the business of the city fell 
to Marcus Ciccilius Metellus; the jurisdiction 
in relation to foreigners, to Quintus Mamilius ; 
Sicily, to Caius Servilius; and Sardinia, to 
Tiberius Claudius. 'J’hc armies were thus 
distributed : to one of the eoiiMils, that whic.Ii 
had been under (huus Clandiu-;, the consul of 
the former year; to the other, that which had 
been under Quintus Claudius, proprador; 
they consisted each of two legions, it was 
decreed that Marcus Livius proconsul, whose 
command had been prolonged for a year, should 

retmivn lon-ionw nf vnliinfppr sbivp>5 from 

Caius Terentius, proprxdor in Etruria; and 
that Quintus Mamilius should transfer his 
judicial employment to his colleague, and take 
the command in (iaul with the army wdiich had 
belonged to Lucius Porcius, proprretor; orders 
at the same time being given him to lay waste 
the lands of the Gauls, who had revolted on the 
approach of Hasdrubal. The protection of 
Sicily was given in charge to Caius Servilius, 
with the two legions of CanntB, as Caius 
Mamilius had held it. From Sardinia, the old 
array whi^h had served under AulU^ Hostilius, 
was brought home ; and the consuls levied a 


j new legion, which Tiberius Claudius was to 
I carry with him. Quintus Claudius and C. ius 
Hostilius Tubulus were continued in command 
for a year, that the former might hold 'Paren- 
; turn as his province, the latter ('apoa. Marcus 
Valerius, prot oii.sul, who had been intruhied 
^ with the did'eiico ol the sea-coasts round Wicily, 
j was ordered to deliver thirty slops to ('aius 

oervilJU?', ailU L»» leium mmn. witu an HU, icai. 

‘ of the llret. 

I XI. While the public was und«‘r much 
anxiety, on uecount ot the gieat danger and im- 
! jHirtalice of tlu' wai, and ever ajit to refer to 
! the gods the eaiises of all their successes and 
' disapjioinlments, accounts were propagated of 
a number of prodigies ; that at 'i'arrucmu, the 
temple of Jupiter; at Satricum, tliat of 
motlier M.ituta, h.ul been struck by lightning ; 
the }»eoj)le being also greatly ti-iriiied by two 
snakes i reeping into the toriner unpeiceived 
' thiough the YciN door. From Antiuin it was 
rejioilt'd lliat e.irs nf corn Inul a)»])eared bloody 
to the reajiers. At (.'ivre, a jng had been 
httiTed With two heads, and a lamb \taned 
whieli was of Imlh sexes. It wa*’ said also, 

] that two suns had hern seen at .41ha, and that 
light had l)urst lorth on a sudden duiing tlie 
\ nigiit-tinie at Fregella-. An ox, it was a-’seitcd, 

' had sjKiken in tin' neiglihoiirhood ol Rome ; 

and a jiiofuse sweal had ihmed lioin the altar 
! ol JNc])tiine, in the I'laminian eiicus; and 
j also, that the teiiijiles of Ceres, ^safety, and 
j Romulus, were slrurk by lighlning. d'hese 
piodigics tile consuls wn ri^ ouli red to <'\piate 
with the greater viclinis. and to jierforin a 
solemn supplication to the gods during one day ; 

' all which was stiietly observed m puisuance of 
a decree of the senate. But what struck more 
terror into men’s minds than all tiicsc ommous 
and preternatural a])pcaran<-es, at home or 

nliroad. Wis ibe rvlior'lion of flu* lir*' in ihn 

temple of Vh'sta, and for W'hich the vestal who 
had the watch for that iiiglit. w'as whipped to 
death by order of (he Poiililf Publius ijiciiiius. 
Although this <*\tinetioii was occasioned, not 
by the gods directing It us a [lortent,, but by the 
negligence of a liunian being, yet it was thought 
proper that it should be exjuated by the greater 
victims, and that a supplication should be 
Bolcmnized at the temple of Vesta. Before 
the consuls set out to the campaign, they re¬ 
ceived directions from the senate, to talit 
j measures to make the common people return 
to their lands in the country, wh'^rc they might 
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now reside in safety, as, by the favour of tin; j adversity or in prosperity ; ronsidenn", that, 
ffods, tile war had h» eil removed to a distance i lliouitli hr carried ov wai for thiiletm year.-^. and 
from Uie city of ivoine, ami from riiituun ; for ! tlial in an eneniv V tr!ril<*r', so lar lunn home, 
il w.iH quite i!ironsisl<‘nt to pay more attention with vaiioiis sm e< ‘-s, with an arpi\, not com- 
to tile eultivalion oi ^ledy than to that oi posed of inown eoitntj vmeii. hut n-ade up of 
•ilaly.” it was liowever, no easy mailer to oh- the reiuse of all nations, \v!io had iieiilier t,^v, 
lain a et)mj)li<im'e with this iii|inirtmn : llii' la- nor custom, uoi m eoimnon, vvlio 

hourers ot fiee condition were iiio-t oi tliem if) •! were of dilliaent '-taliiie, had dj.'iia.'i't <;:uh. 


in llm war, siavi's wane scarce, me came ii„(i 
been rairieii oil in iiootv, and their dueliiinrs 
thrown down and iniint. ■\'e\eltheies■^ a i;ieat 
niimln'r, i-ompeih'd h\ lli(“ aiilhoiil\ oi’iiie con¬ 
suls, returmal as duelled, ddie i)ienl,.M; ■>! 
this an'ni imd Iieeii oeea.^ioned li\ ilepnii.'- li<.i:i 
n,u eiilia, and riemona. who (otoplained d'ol 
tneuisioii> wrie m.ide on tliein le t[\e uei pi- 
Iiouniii; (ia uls , tiial ,i m eat [l o t oi : Is ,r ,-.>'1 li-n 
liad dispeisec! , tii.'ii cities v,.'ie thniK lu¬ 

ll.duted. ,ind iheii teintoiv waste and >le-.< j-ted. 
A eliame w as ei\cn to tliepia’toi M.imilius. to 
pioleit till' roloiiies ti.iin the eiieni\. 'J’iie 
consuls, ni puisu.niee ol tlie deeter of tip’ se- 
n.lle. isMled all rdiet, ih.o all the eitl/.elis ol 
Cremona and I'laeenti.i shoiiM lelmn heloie 
*,i eeilain day to lIio-<e eoloiiies; and then, in 
the iieoiiiiiinii ol the spnne,. llu'V si 1 out to 
eaiivon ihewar. C^ninUis ('.!•. dni-., i oiisnl, 
reeeiM'd his mmy ftom (hmis Aero; !/neins 
\h'tnrin'. Ins, tioin (Quintus (’lamiius, ]itoi)ia- 
toi. 111 ' iilhiiL; It up with i!p‘ iiin\ levies \vlueli 
lumselt had laiseij. Tlies led (hen |o|i*<'.s iioii 
tile ti rrilory of thniseiilii. 11 "re, hi\ ip”, made 
U* e.ii ra\ .pjcs, the i roops, m-w lo.id-'d w nh sjiod, ' 
weri' t 111 ow II in to sue 1 1 i on ft i,-ion in .i nat i o w : 
jiass, liy sonic Ihiiili.iiis and Atnmdi.in sjie.u-I 
men. 111.it not onK ilia! spoil, hnt ihenwelves ! 
Were in e \ treme d.iipo t. 1 lowr\ . (hen' was 
mine luinull ihaii (L’JiInm; llie hoot\ w.is sent ' 


iinierenl aiiiis. dale;'ml and .ilmosi drXei- 

edl -;ods; \ct he so bo'op.d them l.>n.'the*- bv 
‘•oiiic (ommoi) ijc. neither amoiiL^ them- 

sidve-. iioi a'dP-t then e( icacifidi-r, did anv 
’.p .d'j il, ;n .1 liosuf' 

loi;.' he oo II "...od'd h.ilh liioijry to puy 
tin m, .dill p‘ ov 1 • , a ho,— w mils winch, in the. 

t le; I'liP!'- w, had oee.wioinal many dis- 
t.'-.-tdi sc< i:r- hit'aci'n the pciiei.ds and their 
liu: adei I lie riesti netioii of il.isdruhul 
add lii^ .d iiiy on w imin iie li.id leposed all liis 
impt s ol vntory; and v. hen he had aiM'ii up 
til.' jp(isvc,-.s)on ol ai! die rest of It.iK, and wjth- 
ili.iwii iiiloaeoinei of' Ihndi’im, must it. not 
appeir wonderlnl to .ill, liiat no di.stui hanre 
aio>e ill his camp ^ l''oi fliere was thus afl];eliii,'; 
eireumsiance in addilion to ail lii.s olhei ildljrnl- 
ties. that hi' had lio hoju' of I'ciiio ah!e even to 
proeiiie lood foi ins soldiei-. e\<-ejtt fioin the 
l.iinis of IJriillium : which, il they wete enfii'e- 
ly midiT td!a:'a‘, weie (oo sin.d) foi (iie snjiport. 
of .'•o larue an ariiiv. IJe-ide-. file war had 
emplovcd a 'rreal pml of i.p' vonne, men, and 
e.inied ihem aw.iv from the <-idlivaHim of ihc 
c.roumls; a isi-o- ja-aeiiee Idvcwisi' prevailinir 
till!mull llie w'liole nalion. oi makiin; pliindetin^ 
('xeursioiis on (‘vety side; nor weie there any 
remitlances made him liom home, whi-ie i1p' 
whole nlleiifion of (he jmlilie was ('n^Mdcd m 
eiideavourin:^ lo keep posscsvioii of Spain, as if 


forward, and the tecpdis without hws made j aff.nrs in Italv were all in a st.ite ol prosperitv. 
the ir way fo places oi .salelv. Prom llichci'' lu tlic former flic ioiJuiii'of Ihe pnifies wais, 
tlicy advanced ai;ainsf (he liiieam.nis, whicli ' in one rcspecf (he same ; in anofiier. vvidelv 
wliole nation refurned. without a contest, into dilfereiit : the same so f.ir, fliaf tip' Cartliaqi- 


.suhjectioii to fhe iuimaii jipojile. 

XII. No aelmn tin»k pi.ice dinincc that year 
between thorn and liauuib.il; lor the ('artha- 
ttmian, after the deeji wound so latelv j^ivcn 
ho(h to Ills own private, and to tlie fnildie wel¬ 
fare, cautiously avoided throwing himsi'lf in 
’their way; anil the Romans did not i-hoose to 
rouse him from his inaetivify: such powers did 
\they suppo.se that leader possessed of, in liis 
person, tliou^h all things round him were 
falling into ruin. In truth, I know not w'he- 
ther he. was more deserving of admiration in 
VoL.II. B 


j Ilians, Iieing defeated in battle, and liavmg lost 
their general, had been diivrn to file reniofi'st 
const of tire country, even to the oecan; hut 
dilferent in this, that Spam, m tim nature 
both of the ground and of the iiiliaiutaiits, alford.s 
greater eonvi'tiienees for reviving u wuir, not 
only than Italy, hut than any other part of the 
world; and that w’as the reason, that although 
this wa.s the first of all tlie provinces on the 
continent in which the Romans got footing, 
yet it was ihe last subdued; and 'that not 
I unlil the present age, under the ronduct and 
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auspice-^ of Augustus C.iisar. In {hi,s couiiUy 
Hasdrubal, son of Cisgo. a t-Tiirral ol the gieat- 
est abilities and rhinMClcr next to itu* llaixiiK' 
family, returtiiiig now iVom (hulc-’, at:<! bciiiii 
Rncoura*;*'*! to a hmu’w,'.! ol (lu’ war by Ma^io. 
thc^^oii ol' nainileai, ar;ord to the nuinlua ul 
'"'litf) tliou..aud l-Mil, .tial 1 <'ih Itiou^.nid !i\e Uini- 
ilred ho)>(\ bv ban's iu:ul<' in tin Kirlhi i .'^jiaiii. 
In wtff miinla-r ol !ii-> ea\ali\ aulliojs ou- 
well ai^rccd; ot the iniantiy, acro'dni^ !i>-.uino. 
there \seie M‘veiil_\ thousand led to lln- < il\ oj' 
Sdpia. There tin' 1 wo (’.n ihu: ini.ni j^rnriaN 
sat down in an extensive ]il.iin, deLt iimiu-d not 
l^fc^void a battle. 

Xm. When cipio reeeivc.l ibe account ol 
this army being assembled. In' saw j lainly. (hal 
with the Roman legions alone, Ik' could not 
oppose so great a multi tilde; norwillioiil iisini; 
the auxiliary troops of the harhaii.nw, a( least 
for the purpos(‘ of making a show of stn-nuth , 
but. that, at the same lime, it was hiL^Iily im¬ 
proper that lliev should coin[)os(' sneh a 
portion of his force as might enal'lc tlieiii, b\ 
changing sides, to pioduee cousequema'-. of 
importance—an event which had causc-d the 
destruction of his fulhi'r and uncle. Sending j 
forward, therefore, Sil inus to (V>lca, wlio was ■ 
sovereign of twenty-eight towns, to lectave 
from him the horse and foot which he lia<l en¬ 
gaged to raise during the winter; lie s<'l out 
himself from Tarraco.and collecting small i)odics 
of auxiliaries from the allies who lay near his 
road, proceeded to Castulo. Hither Sd.iuus 
brought three ihonsatxl auxiliary fool, and fi\t‘ 
hundred horse. Trom thence lie advanced to 
the city of Rmeula, his ai my ammiiiting, in llie j 
whole of Ins countrymen and allies, iioise ami [ 
foot, to forty-five thousand. While tliey were 
forming their cainji, Mago and Masiuissa, with 
the whole of their cavalry, made an attack on 
them, and wonhl have dispersed the workmen, 
had not some horsemen whom N ipio had con¬ 
cealed behind a hill, rouvenienily situated for 
the purpose, suddenly rusjied out. as they ad¬ 
vanced to the charge. 'I’hose, ut the first 
onset, routed all who had pushed on foremost | 
against the men employed in the lortification. 
The contest with the rest, who advanced on 
their march drawn up in regular order, was 
longer and for some time doubtful. But the 
light cohorts from the outposts, the soldiers 
called oflf from the works, and afterwards greater 
numbers, >vho were ordered to take arms, came 
up fresh, and engaged the wearied enemy. At 


the same time, a huge body rushed in arms from, 
the camp to liattic. TIu* C’arllMgnnaiis aiuli 
rsumidians tlien laiily tunx'd their hacks; and 
though at lii-'t lhe\ relii'aled in lioops, and 
: witli'Uil iii(‘.ikiiig tlx'ii- i.tiiks, yet when tiu' 
i ihciiaas foil tuiion-.lx on their rear, they 
, llioiijlil no moieot oolcr, hut lliai )Uecipil;Hel\. 

. .111(1 (.!l•^l^cl^e(l into sucli places a>' each Ivumd 
I eon\('ux'iil. Ahnough !)_\ lhi> hallle lln‘ sj>nils 
I ol ti<e lu'IKjit'- A\eie somewhat l.il.-eil. aiul 
llioseot tile enein\ dcpie^^-t d. \it tor seve!al 
' loilowing dav-i the ho "emcn ami hglil lioojis 
; weic coniiiiuallv eiig.iged ill skirmmlu"'. 
i \l\ . Aller making liial ol llu-ii Micngth 
I III ihcM- slight cngagcinenls, ila-'druhal led out 
i Ins (oice>. to the field ; then the Komaim mareh- 
■ (.d out. ISotli ai:ui(''> stood in oidei oi hattle 
j iindei llieii le-jtectne r.nnpails. ixither party 
I elmosiiig to la'gin the attack ; when il wa.-'iieai 
' suimct. the ('arthagunans first, and then the 
J liomaii.s, maieiieil hat'k into e.imj>. 'Diey acted 
III the same manner fn seveial days, the 
1 (hirlhaginian alwavs drawiing out his troojis 
iirsl, and fist giving the signal (d rcticat, w limi 
llx'v were tatigued With standing. iS'cithci 
side advanced in the least, nor w.is a weapon 
dmi liargi'd, nor a word utleied. 'J'lx' cmitrc 
divisions ol their lines were coiii))ose(l, on one 
side, of I'omaiis ; on the other ol ('ai lliagiiuans 
and African auxili.iries: the w nigswoic foinied 
by the allies. v\ Iio on Iiolli suit s weie ^'paiiiaids. 
In lioi't of the ('arthagim.uj lima the elephants 
al a (listjiicc appJMia'd hkceasllos. It was now 
gem ia!l\ said ill i>olli c;uii]>s, that ihiyv wen* to 
eiigagi* 111 the saim* older in wlmh they had 
stood heiori*; and that tix'ir ceiilies, consisting 
of Jvoinaiis and ('arllaigiiiiaiis, who wi'ie prin¬ 
cipals 111 the war. would no douhl eneoimti'i 
each other with (ipial courage and strength o( 
arms. When Si'tpio niidcislood that tins 
o))iiuon w'as liiiidv entertained, lx* took care to 
alti’r the whole plan agaiiisl the dav on uhicli 
he int('nded (o light- On the {Tceedingevening, 
tlx'ielon*. lx; gave out orders through the camp, 
that tlie men am! Ixjises should he relreshed and 
aeeoiitied helori* d,i\ ; and that tlie Ijoiseiiien, 
ri'ady ariixal, sliould keep llx'ir Ixnses hndled 
and saddled. Behue il was clear day, ho des- 
patched all the eavaliy and light inhinlrv, with 
orders to ehaige the ('arlliaginiaii outposts; 
and immediately iuhaiieeJ liinisoU with the 
heavy body of the legions, having, contrary to 
the expectation hotli of his own men and the 
enemy, strengthened the wings with his Roman 
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troops, and drawn the into the cenlic. ' all jiait-.; not only hv'cauac an iiu'gular multi- 

^lurfilrubal was aluriued hy the shout ol' the ; tiule ol Jlaloanans and undi.sfijdmed Spiiiufeh 
cavalry, and, sprnigiie^ ru\t iioiii his tent, saw recruits were o|)])asi-d tu t!ie. Koai.ni ami La- 
a hustle iM-loro the r.unpart, his men in hurry tine troupe, hut, as tiie day ad\anee(l, Hasdiu- 
and confusion, the ^litlerini^' standards of the lial's trooji', )m'Mu to ltiow land, h.ivin;?^ been 
* lei,nons at a distanei', and the jdani tilled with surprised h\ the' alarm m the inornni.^, 'ilid 
IriHips. Jle immediately ilespatehed all In-, 
cavalry ru;ainst that oj tlie (meni), niaiehnie. ' eoulil t<d 

With a view to t'li-, S; ipio had taki’U care to 
infantry ; hut. ni dravvin<i uji hi> line, lie made ; neat', ili-lav, (or it ua- imt uiitd tin- seventh 
no alteration in tile oH<rinal ih'-j>osilion. ’]'!ie , hour that the hat’ dioijs ol foot fell upon t!,e 
contest between tlie horse had eontiniie'l a lon^^ winus. ami the haltle leaehed the cenlic somc- 
nnie douhltul. nor could tiny decide it hy ilmi what later, so that, I'clene the enemy beg'an 
own elVorls, lieeaii'^t-, when ejlhn ueie repuls- iea;u!ai ly to eii'M-'c, t liev weie imfeehled by the' 
ed,who-li }iup[iene«l to holli in tuiinthey Inuml lieat ot the nxiidian -un, the Ial*our of Vtand- 
a safe leluye amony the infauliv. !»ul when me uiidei a;m-., and hy iuiuuer and'thirbt, dis- 
the armies had :ip[)io.wlied within Jive luni- ■ lies^ine tlcm at om-o. h’hev stood, therefore, 
died p.o'cs oi t-aeli otiioi, Seipio. i;i\ me the sie- ^ leaiime on liu ir shmlds ; h)r, in addition to their 
nal loi retreat, and opeumy his jih's, leei ivnl ; oihei iiiisloiimics, tlie elephants, teirified at the 
ill the eav.dry aii<i lieht lioojis ihioneii them ; - de-ultm-y manner ol ljghtiii!J lea'il liy tlie horse 
and, hu-min" them in two divisions, jdaeed and tlie held infaiitiy, liad thrown ihciiisclves 
thein in leserve ladund the u’in'.ls. W lu-n he liom tlic wines upon the centio. Harassed 
saw that d was time to hemn tiie emjayemi id, ■ ihu- greatly, both in I'ody and mind, they be¬ 
lie ordered tlie Spaimnds who coinpu^eil itie | gan to give way, hid stili jneserved their ranks 
centre, to advance with a slow pace, ami sent j as if the whole army yvere retreating hy order 

direetmns fioin the right wing, whore lie coin- j ol the general. The victor.s perceiving the 

i * 

manded in jtersoii, to ISjlanus and Mareius. to j supeilority whu h they had gamed, redoubled 
extend their wing on the left, in the same man- ! tlie fury of tlieir as'-auit on all sides, so that 
nor as they should see lum .stretelnng on tlie ; tlie shock eoidd hauhv he '.ustained. Jlasdru- 
right, and attack the eiiemv wdh the light-' hal, liowever, emh-.ivoiiied to slo}» his men, 
armed I'orces of horse and foot helore iho ecu- j cry mg imt that '' the lulls in the real v\ovild ai- 
tre.s could close. 'J’he wings extmiding in this i ford a sale refuge, if they wouhl but retreat 
manner, three cohorts of foot, and ihiee troops ( wdhoLd luirry v et b ar oveicame their shame, 

of horse from each, togellier wdh tlie light m- | and alllumgh such as weie nearest the enemy 

fantry, advanced briskly against tlie enemy,! still continued to light, they vjuiekly turned 
while the rest followed them in an (>bhi|uc di -1 their backs, and all lietook thcjiiselves to a 
rection. There was a heiuVnig in the ceidre, hasty Ihght. 'J'hey hulled, however, for a time 
because the battalions of Spaniards advanred at the foot (»f the hills, tmdeavoming to lestore 
slower than the wings, and the w ings had alrea- order, whili'llie ftoiinms hesitated to advance 
dy encountered, while the principal strength of | their line again-t tlie opj)osife steep. But, 
the enemy’s line, tlie Carthaginian vi'leraiis and i wlum they saw tin? Iiattahons juessiug forward 
Africans, were still at sueli a distance, that , hrisklv, tliey lenewed their flight, and were 
they could not throw their javelins with elfect, driven in a panic within their works. The 

nor did they dare to make detachments to the Romans were not fur from the rampart; and 

wings, to support those who woe engaged, for I continuing their elloits, had ncaily surmounted 
fear of ojieiiiiig the centre to the forces advanc- j it, when sucli a quantity of lain finured suddenly 
ing against it. Tlie (hirthaginian wings wert^ j dowm, that it w'as with diJlieiilly they regained 
hard pressed, being attacked on all side.s; for their camj). 'i’he smi, loo, had been cxc.es- 
thc Iiorse and foot, together with the light in- sivcly Iiot, as is usually tlie case when shining 
fantry, wheeling round, foil in upon their forth, from among clouds surcharged with 
flanks, while the cohorts pressed on them in ' water; which added greatly to the fatigues of 
front, in order to separati* the wings from tlie the day. Some were even seized with a feli- 
rest of tlie line. | gious scruple again.st attempting any,thing far- 

• XV. The batth* w'ns now veiy unequal in , thor at that time. I'liough both night and the 
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rain invited the Curthagimaiiw to take tlie lejiuse 
so necessary to them, yet fear and the ini|i«'n<I- 
ing diiiif^er would not admit of it ; and as iliey 
had n'a.-'on to <'\jH“et an as'.anll fiom the em niy 
at the liisl lu’ht, lliev oust d the In i^iit ol the 
rjwpart with collected liotn the adjacent 

valleys, iTuh'avo urine: secure themseU cshv lor- 
titi^rions, since tluy lound noprolec lion in ihcir 
aims, Hut the ile'.ertion oh their allies soon 
t^ave them reason to think, that it was the satei 
way to Ily. The hc^iwninj? ol tins levidt arose 
from Attunes, jtnnce of the 'I'lndetans, who 
deserted with a preat numher of his country¬ 
men; and afterwards, two fortified towns, with 
their garrisons, were delivered to the K«>inans 
by their commanders. Jllas(lrui>al, dreadiiip, 
since a disjiositiou to throw oil tiu* Carth.mi¬ 
nion yoke had once seized tln ii muu! , tint the 
evil might spread farther, decamped <iuriiig tin' 
silence of tile ensuing night. 

XVI. At the lirst hglit, the oulguard- lim¬ 
ing brouglit intelligence of the enciin's d('-’ 
parture, bci]*iL>, sending io^\^a^<l llie c.iA.dr., 
gave ordeis to the aimy to march ; and ihest* , 
were executed with sucli expedition, that, had 
they directly piir-.ued llic-ti.ick of lh<’ liigilixes, 
they Iiad reitainlv oxertakcn tJicni ; hot tlic'y 
were persuaded hy liieir guide's, that ilmrc' wa-^ 
another and a slioiler load tt) the n\er Ihetis, 
and wdiere. it was said, tlnw uncht alKe !, liuau 
in their juis.^age. JJasdiohaJ jindiiiL'' lie- tool 
in possi'ssion of tlie enemy, cliaicn’d (\Mir^c. 
directing It towards the ocean ; his aimy iio'a 
retiealing with jirecipit.mcv. so liial lin“ ]»o- 
niaii legions weie hit at some di--l:uiee hehiiMt. 
Ilovvover, llio horM' and tin* light infaidiv liai- 
assed and delayed them, hy attacking ''.on.elimc^. 
their rear, sometimes their llatdcs; and a^ they 
were obliged to halt frecjucntlv, on oc(*a‘'ion ol' 
those interru[)tioris, and to supjiorl the all.icks, 
at one time, of the horse, at another of the 
infantry and auxiliary foot, they were overtaken 
by the legions. The consequence was, not a 
fight, but a carnage as of cattle ; until at lengtli 
the general himself, scUiii'g the example of a 
flight, made his escape to the adjacent hills 
with about six thousand men iialf armed : 
the rest were eitlicr slain or taken jirisoners. 
The Carthagimuiis hastily foitificd an irrc'guhn 
camp on tlic liighest part of the ground, and 
defended thenoelves there without dilllcultv, 
the enemy^in vain attempting to climb so difli- 
cult an nseent. But a blockade, in a 
naked and destitute, was hardly to he support¬ 


ed, oxen for a few days: de.si'rtions to the 
j Jinman, Ihcrefori', were frequent. Tlasdrul'al 
haMiig at length procuied some shijts, and the 
sc.i being iiol htr distant, Icll his army m the 
night, and lied to (^ade^. V\ him Seijno wtis 
informed of the lli'dil of the general, leaxiiig ten 
tlnusund foot and one thousand Innse with 
ISilanus fill the blockade ol the camp, he ri'- 
lurned himsidf w ith the ri'sf of (hi* tinees to 
d’aiiaci), whole he arrived alter a marcli of 
seventv days; during wlindi he was employed 
in examining into the conduct of flie petty 
princes and stales, in order that their rewards 
might he proportioned a<‘eoiding to a just esti¬ 
mate of their merits. .Mter his dej>aituri', 
Mu'-inissa having held a private conlerimee 
VMlIi Silaiuts. passi'd over willi a few of his 
I'oimtrvmen into Alriea, in older to bring lim 
own nation to parlnijiate in the design vvhuli 
h'- had newly formed. 'J'lie (‘ause ol lii" sud¬ 
den <'latigc was not at that tunc well known ; 
hnl llie inviolaldc fidchtv wiinli he c\ei afler- 
wa)(I'' prcseived louauis Jhiiiii', thnnigh llie 
whole eoiiisc of a \cr\ h'ng htc. is sntlici<'of 
juoof that he did not, even then, nel wilhoiit a 
le.i-'in.iMc inotl\e. Alago w.eiil lo (fide-, oi 
llie ‘-hip' w iiieli had been seni ii.iiK lt\ li.isdii: 
hah < )l tin* re'-( phus ahaiiihmed 1>\ their g«'n- 
< lal- j S()|||(‘ d('sr.n'd. otlleis fr-l and ilispef-i' J 
llnoiigh the iieichhoui mg stales; no delac'i- 
in< :i! le; ..miing. e<ins,d( lahh* eilliei lur ni.mdie, 

I or siieliglli. 'riif'se W iTc tlie [U im ip.ii ('\i lit 
in (sm-..'quell.-e of whieh, imilei the eo:i.!ia t 
■ and aiisjijc. . ol I’ld hus ij m. ilie (’aiihagf- 
ni'ii' were coiiipelh'd to 1‘Iiiiqiii-'h all Icotni’, 
in •''|i.;in, in ttc- thnleenth viar tioai the rom- 
iiu 1,' emi n ( ol' lo' 'll lilies, ill,, j'; fill ! I ,.in ^'Clpll^”s 
j haMiig r." < i\ed the eoinmaiid of tlie pioxnic- 
I .Uid o( lh<‘ aiiiiM >'o[ long alter, Silaiiii'. le- 
I tuno d to Sujuo at d'a: ta<-o, with info! malJoii 
, that liic war was at an end. 

1 A* \ ) f l.ioi'is .'^cij)io w.'O' eiMj'Ioxid in con- 
I veytng to iouiic a gieat many piisouers of chs- 
tinciio'i. noi ill carrMiig the in‘wsoi tin' leduc- 
tion ol ^'pain. \V hile this wa . eonsjih’ia'd Ia' 
all oihrrs as a most |o_\fuI and gloroiiis evein. 
he ai'UO-, hy whose means it had in eii areoin- 
I plislied. insaliahh' in his piir'mil of gloiv. con- 
I sideied it as a tiilh' in eompa'I-.oii widi iho-e 
dcsign.s which his aspiring mind and sanguine 

hopes prmnpted liim lo conc<'ive. He ^ow di¬ 
rected his views to Africa, ri'gaidiiig tin: suli- 
jngation of Cailhfigc, in all Iter grandeur, as 
the consummation .of his renowif. Dei ming* it 
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I ncccssar)', therofore, lo concijialc lh<^ 
ship of tlic sov«'r<»l Alricaii and 

he rt'solvcd to jtiaki' llii‘ iii.st trial <d ISvpli.ix, 
kiiiL? <d llic —a jiatioii boidtr- 

iii^ i>ii jVlaunlaiiia, and lyaiii; opposite t«» (li.ti 
jiail ol‘ Spain, [larlK'ularly whcic Nt w ('arlliai^r 
stands. 'riier<3 was an allianiT at that tini(‘ 
.snl>si-,lin:; helwi'm t his nioiiarrli and tlic ( ^ll llia- 
guiians. Sii[ipo.sin<' inin, Ii.jwi-mt, not inon- 
fiiinly attaclu’d tlian l)ai hariaiis iisnallx’ ai«\ 
wliosc fididitv alvva\ s tlcja’iids on iurluju-, Si-ipio 
d<‘s])a!clu“d Lxdius to hini as onvo\, with ju'o- 
pcr present-.. Sspliax, lii^h y deii'^liti witii 
those, and oonsidoinn; that tin' {o)inans 
at that timo, cN'ory ulioro sina c^slul, the ('.i.-- 
tha'Tinians nnfortnnali' in Italy, and ijuilocx- 
ol’idod I’loin Spam, coil''uli'd to cnil*ia.<- the 
tiicndsliip ot the Komati , hiit rclii'cd J.» ( \~ 
oluiin^c the ratil'aMtimi id tic* ImalN c witli 

the Koinaii ^cin'ra! in ja'ismi. lai liii-- thm 
returned to Si ipio, Imniiiu; olilaim-d tm/n tin' 
kinir an eirMt^i'iiu'iil nien K ol s.d,' eoiiduei j.u 
linn. d’o Iimi, who annod at eonijni''is m 
Aliiea, tin- linaidslnp ol S\p[i,i\ was. m e\r;y 
lespeit. ol' the uUno'^t impoilaine lie was the 
most jioueilul jitinee in that p-arl ol tli<‘ woild. 
had alieadv opposeil twtai ihr (’a 1 1 liai; i ti i a iis ni 
War, while Ills doiniiiions la\ \ei\ ouii \ eineul(\ 
With iesp,-(‘t to Spam, lioin wlmh limy .im 
st‘paralei.1 1>\ a n:itro\\ '•liad. Si ipm tlmoiihl 
the all’ur ol sin h nioineii! a" to waiiani (he 
aitt-inpt, thoneli atiimdiil wilii eoNstd-a alile 
daiiuer; sinee ol liei w i il <i<'i!d n >1 !»:■ ae- 
coiijj)!i.shed. IoM\me. (hi" id 'I e. (‘.o ihe ri'cn- 
nly ol' Sp.jin, J >urius Man in.' at 'I'ai i a; o, and 
M.ireiis >'i!:m!is al \e\v ('a.tliaua (!o wliieh 
piaia- lie iimiseir h.id made a ha-dy [outiiev hy 
land ) ami set t ne.’ s.nl 1 1 mu (’aidliae," il !i ('aius 
Ln ims, 111 two i^alkw' ol live he ]>ass(.'d 

o\er to Afiiea, while the s"a wa- > e.ilni, llial 
they ocni'i.diy used lleii oai', lliom.,i‘ s 'iin'- 
tiines they w I're a'sixied Pv a e-'iilie hreezm 
ft hap|)ened. Kiat II a m! i ulial, al tin* \ er\ same 
lime, alter lia\ nr; In'eo di i \ eii out of Spam, hail 
entmed the li.r liour w il!i s-xa ii i,a'le \ ■, -d' line*' 
hanks, and h ix i ne, i a't ;mi imi, w a - iimoi me ins 
ships. On sieht ol' ihi'M' two I'l x e-l>a nked sliijis. 
allhoneh no one donhtrd (hat (h w h.-lone'd to 
th(“ Jiom.ms, and mrylit he oxe'‘po\veied hy 
superior mnnhers hefon' tliey enlenal tin Iiar- 
hour, yet nolliine ensued tumult and 

confusion amoii^ the .soldiers and s.iilors, on- 
douvouring to no purpose to etl their jirm.s and 
ships in reatVini'ss; for the quinqtteremes, h.av¬ 


i in^ their .sails liDed hy a brisk gale from the 
' sea, Were cariied into the liarboiir before the 
; (anth.iemians could wcieh tluii anchors, and 
i allciwards, they dared not to raise a di'liii banco 
|m the kniii's jioit. Ha\m" laiaied, tlierefirc, 

^ they pioeeeded, (ll.isdnibal Jh-'l. tlrm ^ - -i 11 o 
I and I,.'elms.) on iluar way to the kim;. 

I A’Vlll. Svjiliax con-'idcicd this as a vi ry 
j honoLiiiible <'ii<aim'.}aiK c (as il ri'atlv was), that 
i the i;em’r.iis ol the two most pow ei ful states of 
' lint a:;e, slionld come, on the s.iujC liay, to so¬ 
licit peace and 1j lendsln p w it li him. J f e mx lied 
then) both f'l hi' j-alace, and as clrniee h.id .-xo 
ordi-ud that tin's weie nnih;r the Sviine roof, 
and ill the j.ioiciti'm c)l' the saline ImiiselioM 
uodi', lie 1 mle,i\omi-d to biiUL; them to a ron- 
!•■^enee, liw llie jmij-ose of 1011111)^ .m end to 
the 1 iimit\ sij|)-,istinL; hetween them. Scipio 
lb ei.neil Iti it 111 Ills private eap.ii itv, he had not 
the |( ,ivt lil-will to the (hn thaeim:'n, wlueh 
mieht reipnie a eonimema' to reinoxe il ; and 
w nn lee.aid to ])nl'ire all nm he eoiild not enter 
mil) an\ m'aoliation with an enemy w it! out 
oidiM.' Imm the s, nale. However, the kill'; 
shownr; an earnest desne that he should come 

10 the same so that neillierol' his i;u< sts 

mielit .sc'cm lo be exeiuded, lu* did not iein.se; 
and timy there Mtpjied together. Scipio and 

11 .C'di uhal. )M reelX III'i that it w mild he ae I (‘cable 
to Ibeir ellteilamei. exeli leclmed lljiotl (he 
saiii" eon i'll dm m ; the o p.isf ; am! so jileasnit; 
W| I ' the 111.mm r- c<l' thi foimi'i, sueli his plia- 
bilily on exeiy oeea-mii. and sueh h's eiiini'.:mi; 
(•mix em 11 ion. that he aeipnri'd the esteem not 
only ol Sxphax. a bi.rhaiiati nuaeiptamted with 
Kom.m Inibils, hut even of Ins 1 ii\etei .ite cmmiv, 
who deeiaietl j.iildielw lii.it he appeared.oii 
aequamtaiiee, m.*ie woitliy oi adn.mation I'or 
In.s pow (‘tw in eon \ er'.ilion. than lor Ins c\ plo.ts 
in war; ihal lie made no doiiht, but Svph.ix 
am! Ills kill"dom w mild ''Oou he umb r the diiee- 
tion ot flic Romans. Sueli addiess was tint 
mail possess,‘d o('. m acquniti'; an a^er’idancy 
oxer })eople'.s minds, tbal tin' ('arllnmnii.iin 
were not moie intent, at pie'eiil. m mijniri ig 
liow' Spam had h.am losf. tlrm how they wi'rc 
to retain jmsscssion ol Al’iiea. 'I'lrit it wa; 
not fot the sake ol (r.i\ ellnr.;. or in (be pursuit 
of ]ili asure. that so t;n‘a( a genet.ii, <iuiiling a 
proxinci' bill lab ly siil‘du(.'d, and leaving his 
armies, had passed over into Afina with only' 
two fehij's, inti listing liim.self, jy an enemy’s 
country, to the power of the kin^, and to his 
fidelity, as yet untried. Scipio had fornioi] tlie 
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hcheme of subduing their people, liad long cn- 
tertuiiied tins design, and liad optMily pressed 
liis regiet, tliat lu* \\'as not e.iiiung <>11 w.a in 
Africa, as Jl.niinbal was mi Italy. " ‘I'lie league, 
howiwei, being lalilied with Scipio 

si'l^ail; and altei being tossed a good deal 
during tli(‘ voyage, ]i\ \aiiabb‘ ami geiieialh 
boislorous w'iikU, he made (he iiaibour ol iSew 
Cartilage on the fointli d.iN. 

As >^[)ain bad now le-t fium the 
(-’ailhaLMinan w.ir, so it w.i.s inainlest tlial, 
some stales remained ^piiel rallnn tbioiigli 
lear, arising from the consciousness of mis[)e- 
haviour, than through sincen* attachment. Tile 
most remailvable oi lliesig both in giealness 
and in guill, were lllilurgi and (disUdo. 'I'lu' 
inhabitants of Custulo, allies of the homans 
while they were successlul, liad, on llie des- 
truetioii of the lirst Seipios and tlnnr armies, 
revolted to the Carthaginians. 'Those of llli¬ 
lurgi, by betraying and killing .such as had lied 
to them after that calamity, hud mkled l).u- 
barity to revolt. To ha^e cAccutcd severe 
vengeance on those states, at >'ci{)Io's 1‘usi 
coining, when alfairs iii Spam were m a pre¬ 
carious state, would have been more suited to 
their demerits than agreeable to prmeijiles of 
Round policy ; but now, when atfaiis wen' in a 
state of tranquillity, the jnoper time for in¬ 
flicting punishment seemed to Ji.ivi* auived. 
fie therefore sent for JiUcius Maieius li«>m 
Tarraco, and despateliiiig him with a third i)art 
of the forces to besiege Castulo, be went liim- 
self with the rest of the army against llliturgi, 
where he arrived on the fifth day. Tlie gates 
there had been already .shut, and every ])recau- 
lion taken, and preparation made for repelling 
an attack, feo far had tlieir consciousne.ss of ' 
what they merited served them instead of a de¬ 
claration of war. Hence Scipio look oeeasion ' 
to represent, in an exhortation to his soldiers,, 
that the Spaniards themselves, by shutting 
their gates, had shown what, in justice, they | 
had reason to apprehend; that they ought, 
therefore, to entertain a much greaU'r animosi¬ 
ty against them than against the Carthaginians; 
for, with the latter, the contest was for empire 
and glory, almost without rcsoiitmcnt, but the 
former they were called upon to punish both for 
perfidy and cruelty. That the time was now 
come when they were to take vengeance for the 
homd murder of their fellow-soldiers, and for ■ 
the treachery ready to be executed on them-1 
fielve.s also, had they happened to fly to the ^ 


[ saint' jilaee : and, by a sevete e\ani[>lo, to e»lab- 
lij’h it as a m:i\im to all liiture age>, tliat no 
Ivoman eiti/en oi soldier, m any state of for¬ 
tune, should be iji|m<'d w ilh mipumlv'Tlu'n 
rage being cM'jlctl bv this liai.iugue, tbev <li-s- 
li'iluitcd the si'.ilmg Jaddrrs to cbo^eil iiu'n in 
each compa ii\ , ,i tui llit' ai nr, bt'ing div itieti into 
two pails, tnu' of which l.a'hus, Ih'utcnanl-gc- 
Ji('i,il. was to command, they a.-saultcd tin' 
cii_\ in two placi". at once, striking Iciioi inlo 
tin' assailed b\ tlic Iwobdd daiigt'r to which 
they wt'ic (‘\[)o>ed. Jt was not one I.'ath i, in a 
numher ol' chicls, hut ihcir (»\vn violent ap|>re 
b('n.,ioii-,, in coij-OijUt'iK c ol then guilt, that in 
dneed tin* inhalnlani' It) inaki' a Mgoious dc- 
It'iice ; tlifv vvcic Inlly scii''il)lt', ami they 
it'inindod each oilier, llial •• llieir punishment, 
not a V lelory, was the tdijcci aimed at; that 
the niatlei Itir present eon-'idetation wa--, vvheie 
tiii-y should clioo-.c to inert (hath, wln lher m 
Iht' tield aiul m light, wfivie the ehanee of W'Jl, 
et|Ual to both p.ufies, ollcn r.iiso the vampiish* 
ed, and pull-' ilow u the eomiueior, oi wlulhei, 
allei string llieir city Iniiiied and drinolislird, 
and alter siiilrimg everv mdigiiil \ and di"grace, 
they should evpirt- among chains and stupes, m 
lh(* jiresence ol tlieir captive wjv<-s and I'hil 
dren.” Therefore, not only those who weie 
ot an age to hear aims, oi tin' men alom*, hul 
women and hoys ad<lcd e\ei|nuts hrvoiid tiii' 
stiengtli ot their niinds oi luxlies, supplvm:’, 
with weapons those who weie engaged m the 
fight, and carry mg stones to the walls for other.s 
who yv(‘re stri'iigtheiimg tin' vvoil.s ; lor beside 
lhat their libeity was at stake, and by yvliicli 
the brave are jiovverlully excited, the extreme 
severity of punishment which they must all 
expect, with a (lisgraeetiil death, y\ere heit>re 
their eyes. Further, their eournge was mllann'd 
by mutual einnlation in (oil and danger, and 
even bv the sight of each other. Thus animat¬ 
ed, they opjiosed the enemy with sm h deter¬ 
mined bravery, that llie army which had sub¬ 
dued all Spam was often rejiulsed from the 
walls ; and began, in a eonlest with the youth 
of a single (own, not much to their honour, 
to ahati' of tln'ir ardour. Seipio perceiving 
this, and dreading lest, by tlu'se unsurcessful 
attempts, the eonragi' of (he enemy should he 
raisid, and his oyvii men dispirited, thought it 
necessary to exert himself in person, and 
take a share in the danger. Whcri'upon, rejni- 
manding the troops for their want of spirit. In' 
ordered ladders to be brought to Ir.m, threaten' 
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to mount the wall liim^^elf, since the rest 
w^o bnekward ; and accordingly, he had 
already advanced near il, and not ■without 
danger, when a shout was raised on all 
hides l)y the soldiers, alarmed at tli<‘ situa- 
iFon ol' the gtaieral, and tlu* ''eaiad(“ av.ts 
attempted at once. laeliils, too, j)i<‘?>ed 
on at the other side. 'bhe inliahitanls wet<‘ 
then no longei .dde to make; oi'po''!lion, and 
thox(' who deleiided lh(' walls being beaten 
the iuniiatis trmk ])ossession ol' tinmi. ^ 

A A. 'I’he citadel, too, dining the luninll, 
being attacked on that snle when'- il \sas 
thought vinpri'gnable, w,is taken. W'lide tiie 
inlialnlanls \\<‘re engageil in delenee ol tliox- 
j)!aces where the danger ajipeaied, and tlie Ko- 
Uians. in making greater ajiproaehes where they 
tonnd it praetiealile, some Aftnain rleserters, ^ 
who wvrv then among the Roman uiixiliaries,, 
<il»served, that the most (devaled ])arl of the 
low'i), tliongh j>rotecti*d hy a \ei y high roek, was 
neilliei secured hv any woiks nor jnovuled with i 
men for its defeiua*. As they weie light ol | 
body, anil very active I'lum rojistant ('\ereise. 
earrving mtn sjiears along wnlh tliein, thi'v , 
ehmhed np, hy ine.ins ol Ihe irregular ])rmm- 
nenees ol (he lock, and wlum thiw nu't with a 
ehir too high and smooth, hy driving in the 
spikes at moderali* distances, tlu'y formed a 
kind of steps. In this mannei, the loreinost 
drawing ui) h\ the hand iho^-e who followed, 
and ihe liiiulmost lilting uj) lliose helori- them, 
files made their way to the sninmii ; and from 
thence, with loud shouts \ min'd down into the ' 
city, which l\ad been alreailv taken ]iy the Rt)- | 
mans. Then if plainly apfx'ari'd, tliat resent¬ 
ment mid hatred had been the moliNCr. of the ' 
assault, no one ihoiiglit of taking prisoners,, 
no one thought of booty, though the oh|eets 
Jay before tlu'ir eyes, 'The armed and unarmed 
were slain without ilistim'lion. women and imm 
proiuisj'uously ; the erm'l lagc of tlie soldiers 
proceeded even to slaving of infants. 'F'hry' 
(hen set lire to the liousi's, and wliat could not 
he thus di'stroyed, they levelled to the ground ; 
so earnest were tliey to erase every trace i>f the 
city, and to abolish everv niaik of tlie enemy's j 
residence. Scipio from tlience led his army to 
C'astulo, which was dch-nded hy a great con¬ 
course of S|)muards, and also liy llu' remains of 
the (Airtliaginiau army, eolleeted from the 
places whither they had dispersed in their fliglit. 
Rut the news of the ealamities of tlie Illitur- 
gimis had pr^'ceJed the arrival of Heipio, and 


thrown the garrison into fright and despair; and 
as they' were dilferently rireumslanced, while 
eaeb pally wished to jirovide for their own 
salely, vvitliout regard to the rest, at first siie.nt 
susjiicioii. altcrwanK o]ien discord, eiisiH'd, and 
caused a separation belwi-cn the 1 hirtliaginians 
and Spainaids. ('(■rdui>eilus ojieiih advised' 
the latter to sinremlei. Jlinulco eommandi'd 
llie (\iilb agiiiian g.iiiison au\iliaries. who, (o- 
gelhei with the ci!;\. weie di livered uj) to llo' 
R’omans by ('fnlubrllii--, alin he bad jnivaU'lv 
madt' (('ini.'v bn binisi !t. ’I'Jim vietoiy was not 
I’oliowetl with so imieii se\criiv ; (be guilt of 
tills people not having ln'cn so girat as that of 
the tormei, ami tlu ii vohintaiy surrender miti- 
galing, in some dcaiee, die, U’senlmciik against 
them. 

A'A’I. Marciiis proceeded IVom thence, in 
ordei to reduce to obedience such of the bar- 
lianans as )uid not been completely subdued, 
f^eipio K'turni'd to I\'e\v f-artbage, in order to 
j»ay Ills vows to the gods, and to exhibit a show 
ol gladiators, whieli he liad prepaied in eom- 
rnemoration of the death ol his lather and uncle, 
d'lie eoinhritants exhihited on tins occasion were 
not of that sort whidi the Lanista* an' wont to 
jirocure, a eollcetion of slaves, or siicli ficcinen 
as arc base enough to set tlieir blood to sale. 
Evoiy (‘h.inijaon here gave Ins si'rvice vohinla- 
nly. and without reward ; for some were sent 
I hy tlie princes ol the couijlrv, to show a speei- 
I nu'n ol till' hravciv natural (o their nation; 
some di'clared (hat llu'v woiihl tight to oldigc 
till'geiicial ; some weie led hv emulation, and 
a desire of suiieriority. to seiul challenges ; and 
those who were ehalleiiged, horn the same mo¬ 
tive did not decline tliein ; some decided, hy 
(he swoid, e(UilU)\ersi('s which they could not, 
or would not, d« leniiiiu' liy arbitration, having 
, agri'cd ln'twei‘11 lliemsi-Ki's that. tli<! matter ill 
dispute should he the jiropeity of tin* eojKjneror. 
]Vo( only pet>pl«' ol* obscure condition, but moji 
j ofebaraeter and distinction ; Corbis and Orsua, 

: for instance, cousin-gcriiians, liaving a disjjute 
I aliout the sovereignty of a city eathd ibis, de¬ 
termined to decide it with tile .svvonl. (mrliis 
had the advantage in regard to yeans. The 
fatlier of Orsua, howi'ver, had been last on the 
throne, liaving sueeeedi'd to it on the death of his 
elder brother. Heipio I’lideavoureil to accommo¬ 
date the matter hy calm discussion, and to a.s- 
snage their resent inenl ; but they' both affiraied 
that they had refused to submit it to their com¬ 
mon relations, and that they would ha’^eiio other 
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judge, either god or man, but Mars. se¬ 

verally preferred death jn fighl to a suhinisMoii 
to the other's authority,the elder eoiilldent in his 
slieijelh, (he \ ouiu’ei iii his acliMl \ ; and so i!e- 
tei mined u as tlien i.e^e, (hai il was iini)ossiMr to 
re{‘t>ijeiie llieni. Thev .Uloid. il an exli.ioidiii.i- 
'V'speei.iele to (he ,ii ni\, and .1 si i iKiiig c xan'i'Ie 
td tln' evils oee.istoiti'd I'v anibllioii. 'J'lie eldej, 
hy evpent'iiee in ain.s and supeiior sbil!. im-iIv 
V anquished (he ill-managed \ alom ol I he \ ouiil;- 
er. i’o liiis i \ 1 j]!iiIiu]| oi edadialois e.eie added 
fiine: ai e.unes, t oniln, le< I \\ il h .is nuedi ni.eMiil'i- 
eenee as 1 he j*ro \ iiicr ,1 ml iltei ,mi[) eiM.K! su [qd \ . 

A All. W ! • lie t^eio'o was thus e.njilweu, 
opoiiftloiis were e.iin-d on hs his Ik un iiao! 
Mareius, \vlio, ha\my —al ih; mmi liar', 
wlu'-h ItU' natives ea'd (d yo! ,10 < .-.nm > i 
two wealthy cities, h\ sniti’initi without a (on- 
test. 'J'heie w .IS fillet’let e,ill<'<l Xslap.i vvliieli 
had aivvav s taken p.n 1 with the ( ’.n 1 ii.iyn’ i.ne- : 
but (hat <“iieiini'l.im e <Iid md so imieh < ,id ho 
leseiifinenl, as Jiom ihejr having, a-’i^d i.esatd- 
Iho Ivotnaus with an e\lMojdii)..i v dt.nee ul 
animosity, heyoml W'hai iln‘ evim neKw e! (In 
■W'ar could vvair.ml. 'riiiswas ?h<‘ j>|io i- .••iii- 
prising, as tlie\ had no eitv so se\mted, eiihe*- 
by Situation or lotlilicalion, as that it iniL'lit 
cncouiage sin Ij iien-em'ss o) Jeinjiei ; Imt liie , 
disposit.1011 of the inhai'ilanis delielitmir ni ; 
plunder, led (liein (o in.ike im nisjoiis into the ! 
neighhouiing lands liehuiyiny to the allies ol , 
the Uoin.iii jieojo'e, and evi n to nei/.e on small 
parties of soldieis, togidiier with tlie sullers 
and traders. A larye detaelinieiil, ah<o. wliirli . 
was allein})tiiiy to pass thri>u;;h tin 11 temlorv. j 
was .siiriounded hv an arnhuscade, and jnil to | 
death in a place where (h v mmid not defend ' 
thcniselve.,. As soon as tin* aiinv apfiroaidied 
to besieg(‘ the city, the inhahit.inls, (oiisemus 
of their erinres, saw no j'losiMsd o! satety in 
surrendering to a j)eopIe .so liiyhly |novoked: j 
and as their tortificadmis were in siii h a sl.ite 
that tlmy could not gieatly hope to defend them¬ 
selves bv arms, they contrived a }dan of the 
most shoe-king and savagi' nature, wliieh they | 
agreed to execute on themselves and iheir 1 
families, d'hoy fixed on a pari of tlie loriun, 
into which tliey lirouglit together ;dl llnir most 
valuable elfeels. -and having made their wives 
and children seat themselves on this heap, they 
piled up tindier all round it, and threw on it 1 
abundance of faggots, 'i’hey then gave a charge. ' 
to fifty yoirng men in arms, that^“ as long as | 
the issue of the fight should be uncertain, they * 


I should carefully guard in that spot the forlunv 
j of all, and the prisons of those wlio were deaicr 
' to llnmi tium then t.uluiK's. Should Ihi'V ]>ei- 
' cc:ve ih.u then liieiuls wme woisted, and lliat 
till' eilv Was .ike '3 to lie taken, lli.it then they 
imalil he as-uu-d, that iveiy one whom they 
saw y.i'iiiy mil to h.ill e would meet death 111 
(he eiigagi'im nU d'lie\ liieti hesoeylii (Ik'Hi, 
Iw the tleilies eeie--tja! .mti iiile.na!. lliul mind- 
lul ol iheii liheily, wi’i.'i iiiitsl leimniale on 
ill,it (lav. eilliei in an !uu,ouiahie death, 01 <lis- 
' ;■ 1 ,teen; 1 ;.|,i \. i \. ; !.(>\ w oultl leav e no <.h)r'ei (.>t 
w il .1 il I he e,i],, .m-M Kiev eoll.M \ . nl I !i< ,l 1 m V . 

iluv i.etl i'ie .'i-il svvoni. at llim < mi 
lli.etd , .ilid hl,.i '1 \.i le h.'le I th.i! tlleil llU udh,’ 
!i,<l t liinlul hand ,-'lii>'i!d ( me I,im tho-.e ihmy , 
will'll man tuse--.o ,v j't.sii. (hail liial the 
|oe sli.>iild .'ii'.iiii ,,\i. I'nm wiili h.iii'lilv 
•-loin.’' ’i'o llje.' e . ('• I (a 11 '"!•, they .nidi.'! 
till ..din I imi'ii ' it unis 1 mv w ho slimiid 

is .Il \ 1 ; r ’h li om I In ; j -n: j o ( . mt la r 1 1 \ ie 
ol (eiid'tne , .llld (ite’j w.lli rapid spi .aj atid 
Violent impeUioolv, ih \ tu'-!n<l out tliro;i;;h 
tin op' II yilf'. 'I'heie w.is iio,ie ol tin onl- 
po'l . si I me' .moil h to w ti h .(a nd t !iem. he< ,i n-.e 
llolhili'-' I ail'd li.aa hei'i; les-, .ippi ehrlided than 
lliat thev .'l; mid <!.ii. to < oine mj! .>] the hnli- 
lie.il i.ni--, a veil lew lioop- o( horse, .uni the 
liuhl iiilaiitpv, despilthi'd in ha-le lioin the 
e.imp, threw lln-msejMs ,,i (hen u.iv, 'i'he 
• m.mm.'t was lunoiiv, oe.mo u..,,,' to ihmi 
nnpaiiio-itv am! iesi>h;invii, ili.in t-. .niv lagnhsr 
di'I’osii irni. The hoi^«>, fheielm.'. w hn h had 
III I emijyi (I, In IP-.' d( .eomlited. e..mmuiii<Mled 
the leiio,- l;i till' Ip'hl iid.iijtiv ; and lln- liatl'" 
vvoijhi ii.ive leaelied to llie \e,\ raiop.ii!, li.!<I 
ijol the in.iPi lioilv oi (hi' !<'inms diawii mn 
th'-il liiir, Ihmi.li th ie w.is \erv tillli* lime 
all.>w«d (hem )oi loiin'ny. lAeii amoie', (lin; 
hatf ihoji-N 1 lie)-.' w .1 - some eo!if u - Ian ; w hi Ic (he 
\st.(p,ins, Idiiuh'd wilh iniv, tpshei! <m;!'!ani-.' 
nii'ii am! w« .ijian . v\ iili tin' nio.-n d,,t]ng iipen-i- 
hilitv o! (l.img'i. [Jut in a .shoit (ime tlie veleian 
soldiers, too .steady to hedistiiihed hy .siieli rash 
attael'.s, liy kdliip* the lox'mosi, slopjied tlumnl- 
vaiiee ol (he next. Aflei vvards, w hen they en- 
(ieavouied to gam upon lliein, fjinlina (hat not 
a in.m g.ive w av, huMhal ihev weie oh.simately 
delerioinet! 1.) die. (hey e\temh'<l their line, 
which tlu'ir numhers mialdeil tliein to do with 
ease ; they (lien .sm riUinded (he flanks ol these 
desperates, who, forming into a circle, and con¬ 
tinuing the light, were slain to a man. 

XATII. 'J’hi.s severity, executed hy an on- 
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T^gcd cnoniv on tliusc who 0 ])po:sc(I them in 
arms, csj>ecialJy as they were; at the lime en¬ 
gaged ill lio->tiliti<‘s with anollier people, wao 
not iiiconsihkml with llu‘ laws el’ war. Init 
the more shoeking havoc was in tiie tii\, 
*wli(MV a weak unaiinej crowd of women and 
children were assailed by tlieir own eounlryim u, 
who toK-icd tlu’ir almost lifeless bodie.-. on tin' 
burning i>ile, while stri'ains of blood kept down 
the n&ing n.iinc.s, and wlio .if last, ueaii. d widi 
the wn-iehed slaughter of iheJi luend., ea'.t 
themselves With tlioir anus into the ind-i of 
the lire. Just as tin- carna'gc w.is . ompleled. 
tile vietorious Romans aiii\ed. tin ihe jh'.‘ 
sight of such a hojrid tr.iiisar.sm, tin \ - 

lor a time sLrui'Jw nn^tmidess wiih .isloiiislim* ol ; 
hm afterward-., on seomg the eo!d .md s:l\('r 
glittering l)etw<'eii llu‘ heaps oi oliier m.ilteis, 
Wiih the gn’ediness iialm.;! to nj.i.ikiml, tiiey 
wished to smiteii them <iut of the iiurnmg liea}). 
In attenijiiiiig this, some ueie < aught by ilm 
llaiiK's, others setuelicd hla-is of (lie lie.'!, 
the I’oremosl finding it impr.ieln .jPlr make a 
retreat against the pre-s oi’ .-.o ejcat a ejowd. 
'I'hus was A'tapa ntleiK de-!iosed]>v (iia-,»od 
sword, and willmiit lann hing llm soi lu-rs 
hootv. All llu' otlioi inh.du’, ihl ’ that d's- 
tnet. terrihi'd .it tins I'M'iit. made tiieir snimns- 
; ion-'. Marciu.s led Im' k his xietoimus aimv 
It* join St'ijiio a! ('arlh.e'.e. .'ust at tin' s,..iie 
tune, .soim* de''eilers .uij'eil liom (ki'h's, w jio 
piomi.'ed to deh\er up tl'c * ih,. the ('..rl'i.igi- , 
lu.m gariison, and liie < (.miii.inder ol l!ie 'n<r- 
l istm, tO'M'ther with llle llei 1. h.id li.dle.l 

tliere ul’ter Ins lliglil ; and ha'iug eooe.. u<I .i 
few sln])S from the oe-.in adjoini.e;, .uid. w itii 
llie assist,iiiet' of ilemno hm h<uieuain. ,e'-em- 
I'leil ollieis from the ii'aies! j)at!s .'f ^'[lain, I 
had bioiiglit so'ite snpjd.e,-, Inmi tiie eo.isl of 
Afiica. 'J’eiins heim: .idjiisU'd wii!i t!ic desert¬ 
ers, and ratified mi l-olli sidt's, M.ireins wa.s 
dt'spatehed thither, with -ome eohoits eijuipped 
ftr e>Lpeditu)n, and Radius also, with seven 
three-hanked and mu' fj\e-h.inlved galh'y, that 
tliey might act in conceit holli by land and 
eea. in lIu' eveeiitmii of the !>usiness. 

XXIV. Se i]>io was s'o/ed witli a si'vere lit 

sH’ltness ; and the d.mger being magnitii'il h> 
leport, (t‘\ery one. through the natural [iiopeii- 
sity to oxaggeratn*ii. adiling 'ouu ti.nig to wh.it 
he had heard,) the wliole jn-ovinct'. more e.spe- j 
e.ially the distant parts of it, were tin own into 
disorder: which showed what important con- 
t'Crpicnces ntust have attended tlie ir d loss of 

Voi.U. (’ 


liiniyvvhea the lumour of his illiicss alone could 
excitesuch sioims. Neither tlic allies continued 
f.niiitLil, nor the aiiny obedient to command. 
Maiulonius and Indiiulis. wlio iiail enteitamed 
confident expfciations (liaf, on the c\}>ulaioji of 
t h<‘ ( kii tliagiui.nm. llie (turinnnm oj ^'pairi v '>uid 
lall into their baud', being entnely d.-njtjxinUcJ- 
111 all their hojj,-, <-,d’ed to pther ib- c^ u.utij - 
men ol La.'eia anti llblui'gi; ‘auil I’ot iho youn:'' 
men ol (.’clUut ita Jo tJu'iii, and carried 

h'*''ldi;ies aiul (h-vasl.iiion into the territories of 
ibe .'Mirsse(..nia:ib and .''edclamaiis, allies of the 
R'liiuiii i>e<iple. Aiioilicr v'ominolioii aio.se in 
lb' ( ,1 uip .'( u> r<>, wbell' ilieu* w»'re eight lliou- 
•■-.uid Ibuiiaus .-.i.iiion, d to secure the ohedienco 
<n llie naiioit'- Imu.'eijiig uu the Ilieius. Their 
limpo-'iimn to mutniy dud not lake its use from 
the uneetlaii. ,icconnt.'> of fhe general's life be¬ 
ing ui (ki; r, it li.ii! .spuing iq* somcUine bc- 
bire. Iniiti ilie licentiousness ineidi'iit to a long 
si.lie of imietiom and j-urily fioin lluir cireinn- 
'faijiU's being slraili'ind dining jieaee, having 
be. It .leeustonu'd durimj; the war to liX’e moio 
I'ieniiluliy on pluitdei. At fir-'t, ihrv oidv 
ev|>H-.-.-.cd their dissatidaelioii in piivate diij- 
eoni'M:s; “ If tlieie w'as a war in the [iroxiiiLC, 
what husiiiess iiad ihev thcic. among ])eopic 
who weie at ju ace / If llie wai was already 
endi'd. wdi_\ vxeie the\ no! c.tiin‘u b.iek to Italy F’ 
d'hey al.M) demamied then p.i r \. ilh a )H‘ieujp- 
t**rim'.''.s jiihei maisig’ the condition oi' soldiers, 
wltile Uu.se on uu.ird Used to ihiow out abuso 
on ibe Inluiuis, ikc\ \\,nt their niglitlv 
loumls, b'avoureil bv tiio daiknes.s, some had 
(wen gone out atid phnHi'Tt'd llie peaeeuble 
ei'Uniiy round : and at len.gh they u.sed to quit 
then ^i.uidaiiis with.ml leave, openly, and in 
itie (bi.-iimc. In .1 \'.oid, every thing wa.s di¬ 
rected by tile hccntioiis humour of liie soldiery, 
nothing by (he rules and dj.scijdine of war, or 
(in' eoinmaiids of thi' oliiccrs. The form, how¬ 
ever, of a Ikiman camp wa.s preserved, merely 
on accomii ol the hojie which they entertained, 
that the tribunes would he infected with their 
' m.idnes.s, and become sinner.-: in their mutiny 
and revoh. 'i’lu v i!u*reioi<‘jicrimUed them to 
hold their louris at liie liihimais; tiiey applied 
to them foi llu- w.it, hword. aiul immiited guards 
and watches m tiieir Un.n; and as they had 
taken away all the power of command, ao, by 
submitting from choice to the usnul dutiefi, 
tiicy kept up the appearance of obcdien^e To 
orilcrs. But when they found that't^e tribunes 
(h.sapju-'ivcd and blamed their proceedings, that 
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'tliPV ciuleavourod to pvil a to thoni. un<l ' iiu'ul atid stiddcu di^oulrr, than o( ihrowini^ 
oponly rclusod to lusiM in lli'Mi tho ' an^ hl.niu'on whal luui pasMu!. Tlio loasonfi 

niutniv t]n‘n t)ursl out ; and Ii.n ni'^, l>v ' ntlrncc, al]<'i^oil xvina*, that, “ tlic}’ liad not ro- 

drivcii llu'Irthniial.''liom ihcir .• t.mds. ainl ^oon (-{'Mtal tlunr jtay rcijuiaily; allhoui^h at tlio 
.if'tcr, fioni tli(' with tlu- ini.uiimotw aj'jno- liiiu' of thr liorrid Ir.iiwarlion at Illjtnr^^i, and 

liation of tlu* ulioh' i)(nly, thc'\ lu stowcd tin- sii- .il'- r llio uKc'r dt'slruolion of tlio two {.naiorals 
jH'iMno coinni.uul tut (hmw Allnus ol('.iU‘>-, and atnl tln'ir two arinio'', it washv (lioii lira\oi\, 
(hiiu^ Atiiu?' (d '1 inini.i, ooiiinnni soldiri'^, who that liio Koiiian iiaini' had laaai snjiportod, and 
wort'the piiiio! pal nio\01 ^ of l)ic'^edition. ’Those tlu' jiiomuco si'ourod. 'Thai the jx'ojdo oi 
11)011, not satisliod willi tlu’ ornann nls n^(‘d l>y lllilur^i had iiidoc'd ini't with tlio jninislimont 
trihujx's, liad tli(‘ a--suiMnoo to lav hold oT tlio diU’ to llioir llioir niontoiions cmidnot 

badges of supronio command, the rod and a\c..; Ii;ul romaiiu'd imrowardod/’ 'The liilnuios an- 
nevoT consulornig lliat their own h.u‘k> aiuf , s\\ eied, that ‘*111 llu'se nanonst r;inci's thoic 
necks were in dLinger from llio-e \er\ tods and weie joiitided in iie-lioc and shonhl ho 

axes, wliicli they caiiiod ludoo' them to sliike ■ lanl heioie iho neiuial; lliat (hi _\ ueK' liivMy 
terror into othois. ’J’heir groinidk'ss iH'lief <i| pli’a-ed li' find lI-.aMli'Mo oa- iH'lhing in (Iieir 
Scijfio'’s death blinded ihcir nmloi-'laiulhio-- : ' oa-a- nmio vrie\<)us <>i monrahle ; and lliat. I)\ 
and they enlortanied not a donht thal. on the the t,i\on; of the iv'i!-.. llu-v had holh ihihhiis 
news of tlial OMMit, whicliwonld -in-it ho ven- ^'oipio am! the slate l<> o-waid thou lueilt." 
orally known, tlie fl.nms of wai wonld ineak ^'Oipjo, \\.l[ pr.iciised in w ars. I'lil utteily miac- 
out in every part, of t^pain : llial duniia th'- «iiianiti-d with tln' storms (>!' iiiIcsIiik' coniriui- 
confusion nionov iiiighf ho ovru’lval liom iIk' iiinis, was filled wnh aii\i('l\ 011 (he occasion ; 
allies, and tin* nemhhouiing litics plundeied ; leaiiin; k'st the aniu should e\<-c(il all lH>nn<ls 
and that the disturlMnc'-.s l)einti: gi'Tioial. and all m tiaiisui-essimj. ot hiin-’e!l in piinishinti. I'oi 
men actiiij; witliout icstraint, tiu'ir own IkIi.i* ' the jne-'cnt, lie resolved to I'rocecd as In' liail 
viour would 1)0 the less liaiih' to ohscivntiori. I'<a;nn, by ixiMille ineasuie.i ; lia\ iiig, ihcrefoic. 

XXV. iVo accounts of the death of Scipio * despatelnal collcclin's (liioii!;li the (rihnlaiy 
bcint? rccoi\<‘d, the niniour which luid {'ecu in- ■ -•talcs, lie n ci ivod re.issni to hope to he soon 
considorat(‘!y jiiopriLrated. began to die away, i ahh- to dmchargi' the ain ars. An cndor was 
They then hegan to iiujUirc loi the first autliors ; then puhlished. ihat tin- (loops should come li) 
of It; hut every one ihri'W it oil lioni liuiiself, 1 ('ailhago to reccivi* their }ia\, either 111 sep.irati 
that, he miglit aj>j)ear ratln r to liavc helicvi'd | di\isnnis 01 in one hoity, as tln'\ should choose, 
rashly,than to have liccn (he contrner of llii' (Ic- j ’The iiuilinv. of itself alialiiig in \ loleiice among 
tion. 'riu'loaders, now forsaki-n, lii'gan to dread j tli'* luniians, was leduoed to a state of p<alect 
even their own liadgos ol oli'a'c, and considered | ti .nnuiiliil \ hy tin* iiu-asiires which the rehcl- 
with terror the real anil just aiilboritv which was j hous >jiani.nds snddtiilv adopl-'d. .Mandonms 
about to take place of tin* empty show o) com- ! ami Indihili--, on lecciving tiiioiniatioii that 
mand which they ])osses,-.rd, and whieli would ■ Scipio was ;di\c, dcsi-lid (loin thor umh'itak- 
douhtlesshe everted to tlu irdc'-liuetion. W'lule ing. ami n tuiiicd into their own ccninlrv, as 
the mutiny was at a stand through the ama/e- there w.is now vcmaming neither eountMinan 
iricnt of the soldii-rs, on Te<*ei\jug undoubted 111- nor foieigiiei, to whom they could look up fm 
telligenee, first that N-ijin; was alive, and alti-r- a com uirem-e in lln ir desperate sohoine. '/’lie 
wards that he was in good health, sevciiiiiililary soldiois, after revolving every pkui, were of 
tribunes, despate.hed bv Iiimself, airived in the opinion that they had notliing h'ft, (‘\eepl 
camp. On their coining, the nnitiiieers wore at (vvlial is not always the safest retreat from bad 
first exasperated,hut they wane soon softened eoun>« ls) the suhmilting ihemselv(‘s eitliei to 
by the mild nrul soothing language in which the just anger of the general, or to iiis elc- 
these addressed such of iheii aeijuaintanees rneiicy, of nliieli it was lliought llioy need not 
as they met. For, at fust going round the tents, di-sjiair. “ ile had jiardmied even enemies, 
and then in the public tiihnnals, and in the prirlo- with whom lie had been engaged in battle: 
rium, wherever they observed eircloii of .soldiers ihiir imilinv had not been attended with any 
erjgaged in conversation, tliey accosted them in serious i-onseipienci-s ; no lives liad been lust, 
such a maniter, as rallied the appccCrance lather nor liad any Mood been .shed: therefore, as it 
of an inquiry into the cauee of their lescnt- had not ni itself been violent, it n>’?rited not a’ 
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.my iijgonious HI j>;jlli:»lnig guilt in liicmsrKf>«. 
’(’hey only lusiUitc'd tlioii, wIioUkt they should 
go nnd donmnd lln-ir ])ay in singi<‘ cohorts, oj 
in a body. The niujority voted, that., as the 
^aler way, thev siiould pioceed in a Itutiy. 

A'XVi. Wlulst they wen^ employed m 
these di’liberaMons, a council was held at Cai- 
thage couccriuug them; (he ineiubers of winch 
A\ere divnlcd in opinion, whether the authois 
only of the niutinv, who ueia' not nime t!i in 
lluitv-li\e,‘'hoiild he jmin-In d ; oi uhethei jt 
Was not necessary, llial wliat ought to he called 
a resoll rather Ih.iii a niutinv, and alh/ided such 
a dangeious e'.amphg should heevjuuted h\ the 
juinishment of a gieater numher, d’he indder 
opinion prevailed, that the jHiiiislimenl slioidd 
he contiiH'd to tliose who were the instiuatois 
to It, and that, for tin* multitude, a reprimand 
was suH’icient. As soon as the (‘ouneil was dis¬ 
missed, orders wi're issiual to ihi* nnie, which 
was in (’arthage. to }>rcpare loi an i xpcditmii j 
against Mandonius and Jiidihili... and to get i 
icady provisions fur several da\s; in older! 
that people might think that this Inul been : 
the business ol tile nii'eting. 'J’hrn tin- seven 
Irilmnes, wholiad heloie gone to Sucio to«iuell j 
the distuibailee, were again sent out to galhei I 
luither inlormatioii on the matter, when each j 
ol thmn made a return ot live names <d tiu' lead- | 
(Ts <d It ; with the intent that jiropi'r persons, i 
appoint('d tor the jmrjjose, should in\i(e iliesr. i 
with friendly countenance and discourse, to 
their lodgings, and that llu're, uiu n stupilied | 
willi wine, tliey might he si'cuied in clianis. | 
VV luMi they came near Carlluige. the\ iu erd, ^ 
Ironi some jiersons on the lo.ul, that the wimh' j 
army was to set out, ne\t da\, with M.ncus 
Silanns, against llie liacelamans. whieh not 
only fri'ed the disalJ'ected from tlie aj'inehen- 
sions which, tliougli conceahui, lav lieavv on 
thriv minds, liut ociaisitimal gn at joy amongst 
them; as they supjiosi'd that the general would 
I'c left alone, iii their power, msteail of their 
lieing in his. A litlh- helore sunset, tlicv eti- 
teri'd the city, and savs' the etther .irmy busy in 
preparations for a march: they wcia- received 
with discourses frami'd for the ]mipose, that 
“ their coming was highly agiceahle and con¬ 
venient to the general, us it had happened just 
i)efore the departure of the other army;” after 
which they retired to refresh themsidves. 'J’hc 
authors of the mutiny, having been conducted 
til lodgings the persons appointed, were. 


willmul aiis luimilt, ap|nehended by th<‘ in- 
()Uiies, and tluuwn into chains. At the louith 
wal(di. the baggage (tl Itial aimv vvdiich, as po*. 
teiided, was to maich, began to set out. A 
little helore day the troops moved also, hut 
stopped 111 a hdily at the g.it(\ whence gvatds 
wme simt round to all llie othei avenues, to 
ju’i'vent any om* eoing out ot th«‘ cifv. 'riios - 
wdio had aiiived Uu' ilav helore. were tlici 
summoned to an a .Munhlv. and they ran to- 
gelhei into tin- toMiiii to the L'eneial's tiiluuidl 
in the most luihuleiii mauiiei. 'nlemling to e?,- 
citeteiroj by then luinuiliums shouts. Just 
as the gi'iiei.d was taking hi-, seat, the troo]-",, 
vvlio liad lu-eu le.ared lioiii the gates, spread 
lheinsel\,‘s loinid, iindri arm-., heltind tlie un¬ 
armed a-oeiiiMv. On tins, all the ariogaiiee ot 
the laltei sunk at once, and, us tlu v allcrwaid * 
eoutes-cd, iiotluiig terrilied them so much as 
the unevpi-clcd vigourand complevion (d the 
geiieial, wdmm tliey hail exjiected to si-e in a 
si<‘kly stale—his countenance showing more 
sleinness, they said, than they InnI evi-r leiiiem- 
heied to have seen, even in haltle. Jie sat 
sih'ijl lor a sliovl time, uiilil lie was told tliai 
(he authois ol liie mulinywere hronglit intolhe 
luium, and tlial all things were ))iej)aved. 

XX \ jl. 'J'hen, a herald li aviin.' «‘iimni;uide(I 
silence. 111' [legan thiN: -- Xever did J imagine 
(hat I -should he mvvant ol language to address 
my own aimy : not llnii I ever gave more ut- 
teiiljon to Wolds iliaii to hu'-mes.-.; lor, having 
hvt‘d in lamps almo^.^ Inmi my eluldlmod, I 
was e\i-r well acijuainted with I he sohlii-r's wa\ 
ol thinking. iJut, with w hat sentniumts. or in 
vvliat teims, I should spi-.d-; to you, I am (Mi- 
tiii'ly at a loss, 1 ku(»w no! ev{-n what apja-lla- 
tioii 1 ought to give you. 1 -'an 1 call you eoun 
tiymcn, who have rcvidied from your counliy . 
Ol soldiers, wlio liave lenounctd ohedii'iice to 
eommaiid. and huike ihieugli the ohligatiun 
of your oalii ; oi enemies ' 1 behold, iiidci’il, 

the )iers(>ns, fares, liahit. mnm of rnv hdlow- 
cilizciis; hut 1 peiccive the actions, words, 
scheme.-,. dispoMtions ol loes. |’oi what otiiei 
object did vour hopes and wishes aim at, than 
tile same which was pro]<osrd by (he lllorge 
tiaus and Ijacctaiis ? 7’hcv, however, cliosc 
for Icadoj’s in llu-ir mad entcipiisi-, Mandonim 
and Indibilis, men of rov.d distinction ; you 
conferred supreme mitlionty and command on 
the Umbrian Atriu.s, and the Calenian Alhtu?^? 
Soldiers, deny that it was the act iff you all. 
01 Unit you till approved of it: assert that 
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it was the madness and folly of a few. I j 
shall willingly give credit to your disavowal; j 
for the crimes committed arc of surli a iia-1 
lure, that did the gnilt of them extend to the 
whole army, it could not be expiated without 
very extraordinary atonements. 1 unwillinjjly 
touch tiiose matters, ns I should wounds; 
but unless Fuch are toiiclied and bandied, lin y 
cannot be eunal. After the ('arthaginians 
were expelled f.(nn Spain, I really believed that 
there was not. in the whole jirovince, any one 
place, or any description of men, to whom mv 
life was not a matter of concern: siieli liad i 
been my conduct, not only towanls the allies, 
but even towards the enemy. And yet even 
in my own camp, so much w'as I deceived in 
my opinion, the report of my death was not 
only readily believed, but longed for. Not that 
I wish this behaviour should be imputed to you 
all: I assure you. if I could believe lliaf my , 
whole army wished my death, I would here, | 
this instant, die before your eyes ; nor could 
life afford me any pleasure if it were displeas¬ 
ing to my countrymen and soldiers. But every 
multitude, like the sea, is inenpable of moving 
itself; the winds and gales put it in motion: 
thus, when either calms or storms appear in 
you, all the madness lies in the first advi§ers. 
This you have caught by infection : and even 
this day, you do not seem to me to be sensible 
to what a pitch of folly you have proecedpd, or 
how heinous your attempts hiive been with 
respect to me, how heinous with respect to 
your country, your parents and your children ; 
how heinous with respect to the gods, who 
were witnesses of your oath ; how heinous 
against the auspices under wdiirh you serve ; 
how heinous against the practice of the service, 
the discipline of your ancestors, and the majesty 
of the supreme authority and rule ! With re¬ 
gard to myself, I say nothing. Be it, that ye 
believed the report rather through want of 
thought, than through a wish that it sliould he 
true ; and let me even be supposed such a 
person, that it were no wonder if the army 
were weary of my command : yet, what had 
your country deserved of you. that, by uniting 
your counsels with Mandonius and Indibilis, 
you were going to betray it 1 What had the 
Roman people merited, when you took away 
the power from the tribunes appointed by their 
^common suffrage, and conferred it on private 
men 1 whfen, not even content ijvith having them 
for magistrates, you, a Roman army, bestowed 


the badges of your generals on men who r*ev:v 
had been jiosse.ssed of so much as a sing.e 
felavi;"? Albius and Alrius dwelt in the general's 
pavilion, the trnmpcis sounded by their orders, 
the word was taken from them, they sat on the 
tribunal of J'ublius Scipio, they were nttondou 
Ity lielors, the way was cleared for them, the 
rods and axes were earned before them. ^J’hal 
it should rain stones, tliat lightnings should be 
darted from heaven, and that animals should 
produce monstrous births, you look upon ns 
proiligies. This is a piodigy that can lie expi¬ 
ated hy no victims, hy no supplications,without 
the blood of those who dareil to commit such 
enormous crimes. 

XAA'Ill. “Now altlioiigli no wickedness 
])roceeds on any grounds of reason, yet, in a 
transaction of such atrocity as this, 1 should he 
glad to know wliat was your intention, vvlint 
your scl'cme. Formerly, a legion, which had 
been sent as n garrison to Tlhegium, wickedly 
})Ut to death till* jiiincipal inliahitanls, and kept 
posse.ssion of that ojnileiit city for ten years; 
for which offence the whole legion, four tliou- 
sand men, W'er«‘ beheaded in the forum at Borne. 
Tliese, however, did not put themselves under 
I the eonunanil of an Atnus, a man no hett''r 
1 tlian a scullion, whose very name was ominous; 
! ]>ut of Deems .(nhellius, a military tribune : 
I nor (lid they join tliemsrdvcs to the enemies of 
the JuMiian peoi)ie, cilhei to tlie Sainnites or 
JiUcaiiians. Von united in counsels with Man- 
i donius and Indihilis, with wlioin yon intended 
I to have united also vnnr arms. Besides, those 
men expected to hold Ilheguim as a lasting set- 
tieijumt, as the (knopamans iudd (kipna. after 
1 taking it from the ancient Tuscan inhahitants, 
I and ns the Pdammlines held Afessana, in t^icily, 
—never eriteitammg a thought of making W'ar 
on the Roman people or their allies. Did you 
intend to settle your habitations at ftucro ! a 
place in which, if 1 your general, at niy depar¬ 
ture, after finishing the Imsinoss of the pro¬ 
vince, had left you, and there to remain, you 
ought to have appealed to gods and men, on 
not being allowed to return to your wives and 
children. But supposing that you had banished 
out of your minds all recollection of them, as 
you did of your country and of me, let us ex¬ 
amine what W'ould be your design, and whether 
it can be accounti^d for on the supposition of a 
depravity of principle, without including also 
the utmost degree of folly. While I was 
alive, and the other part of tjie army safe, 
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which I took Carthage in ono day, with l what anger had incited you ? Was the delay 
whicli I vanquished, put to flight, and drove ! of your pay for a few days, and while your gen- 
oul of Spain, four general", witli four ariuies of i e]<d was sick, sulTicient reason for declaring war 
the Carthauinians ; could you exjiecl that\ou, against youi n.ilive land"? lo revolt from the 
who were hut eight thousand men, (all of you Fomaii peoph‘ to the Illergeliansto leave no 
of course inferior in worth to yMhius and Alri- obligation, divme or human, unviolated 1 Sol¬ 
us, since to iheir eominand you submit(ed your- diers, the inilh is. ^ ou have been mad ; nor was 
selves,)—could you imagine, I say, (hat vou the disorder wliudi sci/cd niy body more violent 
should he able lo wrest i!ie province of Spam than that which s,M/ed >our minds. It shocks 
out of the hands of the Homan ])copIe ' I lay me to mention wliat such men believi'd, what 
no stress upon my own name, I jmt it out tif the\ hojied, w hat they v\ ishcd. Hut let all those 
the question, supposing invself no farlher ill matter" be luirted in oblivion, if possible; if 
treated, than in your easily imd jo^, fully giv- not, lot them howovor be covered in silence. I 
ing credit to the rejiort of my deatli. W'hat! douht not but my language may appear to you 
if 1 were dead ; was the stale to r\pire along seveie and harsh; vet how much more harsh 
WMthme; wastin' empire of the Roman peo- your ariious than my words ! Do you think it 
pic to fall with Scipio"^ .Tove, supremely great reasonable, that I should bear the faets which 
and good, forbid that the eitv buill for eternily, \ou have eominiUed, and thai you should not 
under the favour and direction of the gods, have jiatieiice to hear them mentioned'’ But 
should last no longer than this frail and mortal even with these things you shall be reproached 
body. Although so many ilUistnoiis com-' nofarther: 1 wish you may as easily forget them 
manders, Flamimus, Panllus, CJracelius, Ihist- ' as I shall. Therefore, as to what concerns you 
hiimius. Albinus, Marcus Mareellus, d'ltus ' all in general, if you are sorry for your error, I 
Quinlius Crispituia, Cneius Fulvius, my rela-j am fully satisfied with the expiation. The C/ale- 
tions the Seijiios, have all been lost in one war,' nian Albius, the Umbrian Ainu's, and the other 
yet the Roman poojile still survive', and will sur- i autliors of that abominable mutiny, shall atone 
vivc, whilst a thousand others ])erish, some hv the with tlmir Mood for the erime of which they 
sw'ord, some by disease: and must tlie Roman ; liave been guilty ; and if you have recovered 
state have been earried out to burial along with i your sound judgment, the sight of their pun- 
my single body ! V'ou yourselves, here in Spain, ' ishment will not only be not disagreeable, but 
when my father and uncle, v our two general", | even ]>leasing to vou, for the teridcnev of their 
were slain, chose Sejdimiis Mareius your lead- j schemes was as perni-uoU" and destructive to 
er against the (birthaginiaiis, exulting in their] yourselves a** to an\ oilier persons whatsoever.*’ 
late vietorc. I mention this as if Spain b’careely had he iiiiislied Ids speech, when, ac- 
wmuld have been without a le:uler ; but would cording to a jdan preconcerted, their eyes and 
Marcus Silainis, who was smit into the pro- ears were at once assailed by every object of 
vince. invested with the same privileges, the U'rror. 'J'lie troops, whieli had formed a circle 
same eominand with m\"e!f; wonlil inv hro- round the asseinhly, clashed their swords against 
ther Liieiiis Seipio, and (suns Lrrlius. lieuten-1 their shields; the lierald's voice w'as lioard 
ant-gonerals, he wanting to avenge llu* majesty ting by name thosi* who had been condemned 
of the empire"’ (hvubl either (he armies, or in the eonueil ; they were dragged naked into 
the leaders, or their dignity, or their cause, ad- the midst, and at the same time, all the appara- 
mit of a eomyiarisoii 1 And oven if you were tus for death wuis produced ; they were chained 
superior to all these, would you hear arms on to the stake, beaten witli rods, and beheaded; 
the side of (he Carthaginians, against your the spectators all the while standing so be- 
country, against your countrymen"? Would numbed with fear, that not only no violent ex- 
you wish that Africa should rule over Italy, pression against the severity of the punish- 
Carthage over the city of Home } And for ment, hut not even a groan was heard. They 
what fault, I would ask, of your nation ? were then all dragged out, the place w^as clear- 

XXIX. « Coriolanus provoked by a griev- ed, and the&’fellows being summoned by their 
ous and undeserved banishment to take up arms names, took the oath of obedience to Seipio be- 


against his oppressors, yielded, however, to the fore the tribunes of the soldiers, at the s&irtti 
• call of duty to a parent, and refrained from com- time receiving their pay. Such waj( the end 
mitting parribide on his country. What grief, and issue oT thfe rising which began at Sucro. 
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XXX, About the same time Hanno, Ma- 
go’s lieutenant, having been sent from Oades 
with a small body of Africans, had, by tempt¬ 
ing the Spaniards with money, collected four 
thousand young men in arms, near the river 
^a?^is: but beii^g afterwards beaten out of his 
camp by imeius Mareiiis, and having lost the 
greater part of his forei's in the tumult, and 
others also in the flight, (his disordered troops 
having been pursued by the cavalry,) he made 
his escape with very few attendants. During 
these transactions on the Ha'tis, Ladius, sailing 
through tho strait, came with the licet to Car- 
teja, a city situated on the coast, and where 
the sea begins to expand itself. There liad 
been hopes of gaining possession of (lades 
without a contest, by means of a consjjiracy of 
the inhabitants, some of whom came of their 
own accord to the Roman camp with promises 
to that elFect, as has been mentioned be¬ 
fore; but the plot was discovered hefon' it 
was ripe; and Mago having seized all the con¬ 
spirators, gave them in charge to Adhcibnl, | 
the prsptor, to be conducted to Carthage. Ad- 
herbal put them on board a ship of five banks, 
and sending it oif before him, because it sailiMl 
slower than any one of three banks, followed 
himself at a small distance with eight three 
banked vessels. Tho quiniiuercme w'us just 
entering the strait, when Ladius, who hud 
sailed in a quinquereme also Irom the harbour 
of Carteja, attended by seven triremes, bore 
down on Adherbal and the triremes; taking 
for granted that the quinquerenns once caught 
in the rapid current of the narrow pass, w’onld 
not be able to tack about. The (^irtlinginian, ' 
alarmed by this unexpected affair, hesitated for j 
some time whether he should follow the quin- 
queremc, or face the enemy. 'Phis delay put 
it out of his power to avoid an engagement, for 
they were already within a weapon’s cast, and 
the Roman pressing him closely on all sides. 
The force of the stream, too, had rendered 
it impossible to manage their ships; nor was 
the fight like a naval engagement, for nothing 
was effected cither by skill or prudence. The 
tide, indeed, might be said to have the entire 
command, for it bore them down, sometimes 
on their own, sometimes on thfe Roman ves¬ 
sels, while they were endeavourijj|: in vain to 
row in a contrary direction'^ tiiat a ship 
Vblch was flying might be seenj^hirled round 
by an ecl^y, and carried full i^ainst the con¬ 
queror ; while anotheiv engaged in pursuit, if 


it liappened to fall into a contrary curreV.t, 
would be turned about as if for lliglil. 'I'hus 
one ship aiming a violent stiokc of its beak 
against the hull of the imemy, being carried it¬ 
self in an oblique direction, received a blow 
from the beak of that it had strove to pioiee; 
while that which lay with its side exjiosod to 
tho assailant, was suddenly whirled round, so 
as to present its prow to tluMii. Wliilt* tin' bat¬ 
tle between tlie triremes was thus douhtfni and 
irregular, being govi'rned ('iitirely l)y cluuice, 
tlie Jvoiiiaii (juinqnerenu', more manage!d)I<', 
cither from heiiur f’le.ulier on ueeount of its 
great weight, 01 Irom in.iking ils vva\ through 
the eddies ]>y its superior number of rovix rs, 
sunk two triremes, and brushing along close by 
a third, swept ofl’ the o.irs (ni one side, hand 
ling roughly some others which it had i)\erta- 
ken: hut Adln'ilial crowded sail, and with the 
five remaining slnps escaj»ed to Africa. 

XXA'I. J.a'liiis returning victorious to 
C'arti'ia, and having l<‘arned there what liad 
passed at (hides, (tliat tlie plot iuid l)een diw- 
coveied, tho cons}urators sent to (karlhage, and 
the hopes whieli had invited them thither entire¬ 
ly frustrated,) ho sent to aeijuaint Lucius Mar- 
cius, that he was of (►innion liiat they ought tt» 
return to the general, unless they ehose to waste 
' time to no purj*ose lying hefoie (Jades. Mar- 
eius assentin'', they both returned to ('arlhagc'. 
j A few days allor. by tlieir deitaitnre. Mago not 
I only gained a respite from the dangers winch 
I had environed him both by sea ami land, hut 
on he.inng of the reliidlion ol’ tlie 1 ll(‘rgelune , 
he even conc*eiv<’d Jiopes of recovering Spam. 
il(' sent mcss( iigcis to the senate at (’arthage. 
with instructions to exaggerati' both the intes 
tine dissension in the Jvomaii camp, and the 
defection of the allies; and to exhort them to 
send such supplies as should enalile him to re¬ 
cover the empire of Spain, which had been 
transmitted to them by their ancestors. Man- 
I donius, and Indihilis, returning into their own 
territories, kept Ihem.selves quiet for some 
lime, not knowing what to determine, until 
they could learn what measures were taken 
with regard to the mutiny ; for if pardon were 
granted by Seijiio to his countrymen, they did 
not doubt but that it would extend to them¬ 
selves. But when the punishment of the 
offenders came to be known, supposing that 
their own crime would be thought to demand 
an equal atonement, they called their country¬ 
men to arms, arid re-assembling *lhe auxiliaries 
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wh^ti iiad joined them before, they marched 
out ^ith twenty thousand foot and two thou- 
sfuul five hundred horse, into tlio territory of 
Nedcta, where, at the beginning of llic revolt, 
they had established a camp. 

aX.XIF. Scipio quickly conciliated the af¬ 
fections of his men by his punctuality in dis¬ 
charging all arrears, to the guilty as well as to 
lhv> innocent, and which was strengflicned hy 
the rnildm^ss of his discourse, and lliebenignily 
of his eoiintcnaiice towards all without distinc- 
lion. Snnmiomiig an asscmbl) on his di'jiarture 
from C'aithage, after copious invectives against 
the ])erll(ly of tlie ])etly ])rinees then in tebel- 
lion, he declared, that “he was s.’tting out to 
fak<‘ vengc‘ance for their crimes, witli feelings 
very dillerent from tht)se winch lie had lately 
('\perienred, while he wais uj)plying a remedy 
to the (‘iTor ol his eounlrymen ; that then lie 
luul, with grief and tears, as if cutting his own 
bowels, ev[iialed either the imprudiaice or the 
guilt of eight thousand men by the death of 
lliirly : hut now he was jiroceediiig willi cheer¬ 
fulness and con(id«*nee to the dt slruelion of the 
Illergetians: for these were neither born in the 
same laud, nor connected with liim by any bond 
ofsoeietv; and for the only eoiineetioii wliuii 
had subsisted, that of good f.iitli and friend¬ 
ship, they liad wiekcdly nail it asunder. That 
there was one cireumstaiiee resja'cting liis 
ariiiv, wiiicli gave him great satisfaction, which 
was, their being all cither of Ins own country, 
allies, or ot the Tiatine conliNleraey ; that liierc 
was scuret ly a siiigli^ solduv in it who had not ; 
been bnmglit thither from Italy, eitlier hy his 
untie, Cmius .Sci])io, the fust of tin' Roman 
name wiio enlert'd tliat jtrovinre, or hy his 
fatUer in his eonsiilate, or hv liiiiistif. 'J'hat 
they were all accusloimni to the name and au¬ 
thority of the 8ei[)ios: that lie wishi'd to cany 
them home with him to a well-deserved tri¬ 
umph ; and lliat he entertained coniident hopes j 
that they would supjiort his claim to the eon- 
sulshi]!, as if they were, every one of theun, to 
share the honour of it. ’J’liat as to the ex|)edi- 
tion before tlienn, that man must have forgotten 
his own exploits, who could consnlcr it as a 
V ar. For his part, he was really mori' concern¬ 
ed about Mago, who had fled with a tew slnps 
beyond the limits of the world, into a spot 
surrounded by the ocean, than about the Iller¬ 
getians ; for on that spot there' was a Cartha- 
tynian general; and whatever forces might be 
theri', they wero Carthaginians. Here was 


only a hand of robbers, and leaders of robbers; 
who, though they might have courage sufficient 
for ravaging their neighbours’ grounds, burning 
their liousi^H, and seizing their cattle, would show 
none in the fu'ld, or in regular battle; and who, 
whenever they should sec an enemy, would re¬ 
ly more on llicir activity for flight, tliaii on their 
arms. It was not, therefore, hecausi' he appre¬ 
hended any danger from thence, tliat lie had de¬ 
termined to suppress the Illergetians before he 
left the piovince, but ])rineipuily that such a 
heinous revolt should not escape without pun- 
i.'.hmeiit: and al^o, that it might not he said, that 
then' was one enemy h'ft in a country which 
liad been overrun with suehbravery and success. 
He desired them, tlierefi.ire, with the favour of 
the gods, to follow him, not to what could pro¬ 
perly he calh'd a war, for the contest was not 
with a peoj)le on an equality with them, hut to 
inflict jmnisliment on a set of criminals.'’ 

XXXTII. yVfti'r lhi| discourse he dismissed 
fliem, wiili orders to pivparc for a decampment 
on the following morning. After a inarch of 
ten days, he arrived at the river Iherus, which 
he passed, and on the fourth day lie pitched his 
caniji within sight of the enemy. There was a 
plain before liim, encircled by mountains ; into 
tins valley Scipio ordered some cattle, taken 
mostly from the surrounding lands, to be driven 
forward, in order to provoki' the savage greedi¬ 
ness of the barbarians; seniling with them 
some light-armed troops as a guard, and giving 
' orders to La'lius, flint as soon as these should 
be engaged in skiriuisbing, he should charge 
with the cavalry fiom a jilacc of concealment. 

A conveniently projecliiig mountain covered 
the ambush of the cavalry, and the battle began 
without delay ; for the Sjiaiiiards rushed on 
the cattle, as soon as they saw them at a dis¬ 
tance, and tiu' light infantry attacked them, 
occupied willx their booty. At first, tlicy en¬ 
deavoured to terrify each other with missive 
weapons; afb'rwards, liaving discharged their 
light darts, wliich were fitter to provoke than 
to decide the fight, tlicy drew their sw'ords, and 
began to engage foot to foot. The contest 
betwoon^ the infantry was doubtful; but,the 
cavalry came uji, who, cliargingstraightforward, 
not only trod down all bi’forc them, but some 
also, wheeling round along the foot of the steep, 
fell on the enemy’s rear, inclosing the greater 
part of them: so that the number slain was fat ** 
more considcraU^than is usual in such*kind of 
engagements. This discoinfiture served ratlier to 
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inflame the rage of the barbarians than depress 
them. In order, therefore, to show that they 
were not dispirited, at the first light on the 
day following they led out their troops to bat¬ 
tle. The valley being narrow, as has been 
nwntioned, could not contain all their forces; 
so that only about two-thirds of the infantry 
and all their cavalry came down to the 
engagement. The remainder of the foot 
they posted on a hill on one side. tScipio, 
judging that the narrowness of the ground was 
a favourable circumstance to Iiiin, both because 
lighting in a conlined space seemed better 
suited to the Roman than the Spanish soldier, 
.and also because the enemy could not com¬ 
pletely form their line, turned his lliouglits to a 
new scheme. Finding that he could not extend 
his cavalry, on the wings, and that tliose of the 
enemy, whom they had brought out with the 
infantry, would be useless, lie ouIer*.‘d Ladiiis 
to lead the cavalry round the by the nio:.t 
concealed roads, and to keep separate as mucii 
as possible the light of the cavalry from that i 
between the infantry. He him.self led foiward 
the battalions of infantry, placing four cohorts 
in front, for he could not greatly extend his 
line, and without delay began the engagement, 
in order to divert the enemy’s attention, by tlie 
hurry of the conflict, from La3liuK’s dctacliment 
who were advancing from amo 4 g the hills. In 
this they succeeded, for the Npaiiiards were un¬ 
conscious of their coming, until they heard tlic 
tumult of the tight between them and their own 
cavalry in the rear. Thus there were two dif-, 
ferciit battles; two lines of foot, and two bodies | 
of horse, were engaged along the extent of tlie 
plain, the circumscribed ground not allowing 
them to be composed of both together. On 
the side of the Spaniards, as neither the foot 
could assist the horse, nor the horse the foot, 
the latter, who had rashly ventured into the 
plain, relying on the support of their cavalry, 
were cut to pieces; and the cavalry, being sur¬ 
rounded, could neither withstand the Roman 
infantry in front, (for by this time their own 
was entirely cut off,) nor the cavalry on their 
reau; but, having formed in a tarple, and de¬ 
fended themselves a long time without changing 
their position, they were all slain to a man. 
Thus not one of those who were engaged in the 
valley, either horse or suryjrved the fight. 

" The third company, which had stood on the hill 
rather ^fo view the engagemauf securely, than 
to take any pi^Uan ^ had both room and time 
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to make their escape. The two prinlbes^iso 
fled with them during the tumult, and before 
the army was cntirley surrounded. 

XXXIV. The same day, the camp of the 
Spaniards was taken, together with about three 
thousand men, besides other booty. Of the 
Romans and their allies, there fell one thousand 
I two hundred; above three thousand were 
, wounded. The victory would have been less 
i bloody, if the battle had hajipened in a more 
I extensive plain, so as to have allowed the ( nemy 
' an easy flmlit. Indihilis, renouncing his pro- 
i jeet of proceeding farther in the war, and seeing 
i no betU'r pro-.peet of safety in ihi.s desperate 
I state of hts alf.iir^ than in the honour and cle- 
1 nieney of *Sci]no, which he had already experi- 
I onc(‘d, sent his brother Mandoiuus to him; 

I who, ])rostratuig himself at his feel, lamented 
i the fatal phren/y of the times, wherein, as it 
I weie, through some jjeslilcut contagion, not 
only the Illcrgelians and L.acelanians, but even 
the Roman camp had been mtecleil; that the 
present state of himself, Ins brother, and the 
rest of his counlryineii, was such, tlmt if it was 
required, they would surrender up to iScipio 
the life which he had sjiared to them; or, if 
they might be still pro»erve(l, they would ever 
devote it to his service; for in such case tiiey 
should he actually twice indebted to liim alone 
I for existence. Tliat, in the former case, they 
! hud coiitivlence in their cause, before they had 
j made trial of his cleiiicMicy ; hut now, on tiie 
I contrary, they could have none m their cause, 
and their only hope lay in the iiHTcy of tlieir 
coiKjueror.'’ It was the pracLtce of the Ro¬ 
mans, observed fioin very early times with re¬ 
spect to persons with whom they had formed 
I no treaty of friend^hip or alliance, never to 
j exercise any act of authority over them ; for 
tlu'y were not held as subjects, until fln-y had 
surrendered all their property, lioth sacred and 
common, liad given hostages, didivi'red up tlicir 
arms, and received garrisons in their towna. 
On the present occasion, Ncipio, after severely 
reproaching Mandonius, wlio was present, and 
1 Iiidibilis, who was absent, said that “ they had 
j deservedly been brought to ruin by llioir own 
j wicked practices ; that they should owe their 
i lives to the generosity of himself and the 
Roman people. Further, he would not even 
j deprive them of Iheir arms; those were only 
j to be taken as pledges, by such as feared a 
renewal of war; they should, therefore, 
freely left them; nor should'their mindS be 
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»^acItlc(J with fear. Should they again revolt, 
le would not take vengeance on guiltless 
nostages, but on themselves; he would in- 
llict no punishini'ut on (kfenecless enemies, 
.hut on those who carried arms. That he left 
it to themselves, who had experienced both, to 
choose the favour or the resentment of the Ro¬ 
mans.’' On these terms Mandonius was dis¬ 
missed, and they were only fined a sum of mo¬ 
ney for the pay of the troops. Seipio, having 
sent on his lieutenant into Farther Spain, and 
Silatius hack to Tarraco, delayed only a few 
days until the Illergetians had paid the line de- 
nmnd(Ml of them. 'Fhon, with some troops 
lightly equipped, he followed Marcius, whom he 
overlook ot a small distance from the ocean. 

XXXV. The negotiation, some time before 
roinrnenced with Masinissa, had been delayed 
by various causes : the Numidian choosing to 
confer only with JScipio himself, and from his 
hand to receive the ratificalioii of llie eompact. 
Thi.s was Seipio’s reason for undertaking at 
that time so long a journey, and to places so ] 
distant from his quarters. When Masinissa | 
received notice at (lades from Marcius, that 
he was drawing nigh, complaining that his 
horses were injured hv being pent up in the 
i‘'Iand ; that they not only caused a scarcity of 
every thing among the men, but felt it them¬ 
selves; and besides that llie horsemen were 
losing their spirits thvougli want of exercise ; 
he prevailed on Mago to allow him to pass over 
to the continent, to jduiider the adjacent coun¬ 
try of the ^Spaniards. (.>n landing, he sent 
forward three chiefs of tlie Numidians, to hx 
a time and place for a conferonci', desiring that 
two of them might bo detained by Seipio as 
hostages, and the third sent hack to conduct 
him to the place appointed. Tliey came to the 
conference with but few attendants; the Nu¬ 
midian had long been possessed witli admiration 
of the man he was about to meet, from the 
fime of his exploits, and had formed a perfect 
idea of the grandeur and dignity of his person. 
But on seeing him, hU veneration increased ; 
for the elegance of his appearance, naturally 
majestic, was added to by his flowing hair, and 
by his becoming dress, not decorated with or¬ 
naments, but in a style truly manly and mili¬ 
tary ; by his age also, as he was in full vigour, 
aided by the bloom of youth, renewed as it 
were after his late illness. At their meeting, 

, the Numidian, struck with a degree of aston- 
i^ment, first**< thanked him for having sent 
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liome his brother’s son; assured him, that ever 
since that transaction he had sought for the 
present opjiortunity, which being at length of¬ 
fered by the favour of the immortal gods, he 
had not neglected; that he wished to exert 
himself in his service and llwit of the Kdlnan 
people, with more zeal and effect than ha<l ever 
h(‘('n sliowii by any lorc'igner, in support of the 
Roman interest: that altliougli this had long 
]»ecn his wi.-sli, yet he was less able to effect it 
in Sj)ain,—a territory with which he was little 
ar<[uaintod ; hut in Ins own country, in Africa, 
vvheie lie luul Ix'on horn and educated with the 
hojH s of enjoying tlu' kingdom of his father, 
it w ould lx‘ more easily in his power to serve 
I them; that if the Romans thought proper to 
I send the same commander, fecipio, into Africa, 
he liad good rrastm to hope that the existence 
of (Jarthnge would bt' of very short duration.” 
Sctpio received and heard him with much satis- 
I faction ; he knew that Masinissa was the main 
, support of the enemy with respect to cavalry, 



erahle proofs of spirit. After they had mutu¬ 
ally pledged their faith, he returned to Tarraco; 
and Masinissa having, with permission of the 
Romans, ravaged the neighbouring soil, that he 
might not appear to have passed over to the 
continent for nothing, returned to Gadcs. 

XXXVI. AVhile Mago was preparing to 
pass into Africa, despairing of success in Spain,, 
(of which he had bexm encouraged to entertain 
hopes, first, by the mutiny of the soldiers, and 
afterwards by the revolt of Indibilis,) informa¬ 
tion was brought from Carthage, that the se¬ 
nate ordered him to carry over to luly the fleet 
which he had at (lades; and having there hired 
as many of the Gallic and Ligurian youths as 
he could find, to forma junction with Hannibal, 
and not to suffer the war to sink into languor, 
after the very great exertions and greater suc¬ 
cesses which had signalized its beginning. 
Money, to answer this purpose, was brought 
to Mago from Carthage: in addition to which 
he extorted much from the people at Gades, 
plundering not only thdir treasury but their 
temples, and compelling them to bring m*their 
private properties of gold and silver to the 
public stock. As he sailed along the coast of 
Spain, he landed his men not far from New 
Carthage; and having ravaged the lands^ 
adjoining, brought up hi|< fleet fVom {hence to 
the city; wh^^, having \ept his soldiers on 
board the ships daring the disembarked 
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them io the night, and led them on to that 
part of the wall over which the Romans had 
entered when they took the place ; for he had a 
notion that the garrison was not strong, and 
that, on seeing a hope of changing masters, some 
^f thh townsmen would raise a commotion. But 
those who had fled in a panic from the fjchls 
had already brought an account of the disper¬ 
sion of the country people, and the approacli 
of the enemy ; the fleet also had been observed 
during the day, and it was siilhciontly evident 
that its station before the city bad not been 
chosen without some reason. The garrison 
were therefore drawn up, and kept under arms, 
withinside the gate which looks towards the 
basin and the sea. The enemy rushing on in 
a tumultuous manner, with crowds of seamen 
mixed among the soldiers, advanced to the 
walls with more noise than strcngtli; when the 
Romans, suddenly throwing open the gate, 
rushed forth with a shout, and having disor¬ 
dered and repulsed the motley band at the first 
onset and discharge of their darts, pursued 
them with great slaughter to the coast; nor 
would one of them have survived the battle and 
the pursuit, had not the vessels, warping close to 
the shore, received them as they fled in dismay. 
Those on ship-board also were not without their 
share of the confusion, occasioned by the drawing 
up of the ladders, lost the enemy should force in 
along with their own men, and in cutting away 
their cables and anchors to avoid the delay of 
weighing them. Many, in attempting to swim 
to the ships, as they could not in the declining 
light distinguish whither they ought to direct 
their course, or what to avoid, met a miserable 
death. Next day, when the fleet had fled back 
to the mid-ocean, there were found between the 
wall and the shore eight hundred men slain, and 
two thousand stands of arms. 

XXXVII. Mago, returning to Gades, was 
not permitted to enter the place; on which he 
-put with his fleet into Cimbis at a little dis¬ 
tance, and from thence sent ambassadors, com¬ 
plaining of their having shut their gates against 
an ally and friend. While they apologized for 
this abt, alleging that it had been done by a 
part of the multitude, who were offended be¬ 
cause some of their effects had been carried off 
by the soldiers whert they weift embarking, 
he^enticed their suffetes* (which is the name of 


* TlH»e*were two magistrates ctiosen annually, and 
invested with power similar to these of the Roman 


I the chief magistracy among the Carthaginians) 
and their treasurer to a conference : and then 
ordered them to be crucified, after they had 
been mangled with stripes. From thence he 
sailed to the island Pityusa,^ about one hundred 
miles from the continent, inhabited at that 
time by Carthaginians, where the fleet was 
received in a friendly manner, and supplied not 
only with abundance of provisions, but with 
a reinforcement of young men and arms. Em¬ 
boldened by these succours, the Carthaginian 
proceeded to the Balearic islands, about fifty 
miles distant. Tliere are two of the Balcares;® 
one larger and more powerful in men and arms 
than the other, and whicli has also a harbour, 
whore he believed he might pass tlic winter com- 
modiously, as it was now the latter end of au- 
I tumn. But here he met with an opposition, as 
violent as if the inhabitants of that island had 
been Romans. As they now mostly used slings, 
so at that tune those were their only weapons; 
in the skilful use of which the Baloarcans uni- 
versiiliy excel all others. 8uch a quantity, there¬ 
fore, of stones was jionred, like the thickest hail 
on the fleet as it api)roached the land, that, not 
daring to enter the harbour, the ('arthaginians 
tacked about to the main. They then passed over 
to the smaller of the Baleares, which is equally 
fertile in soil, though, as already noted, of 
lesser strength. Here they landed, and pitched 
their camp in a strong post, over the harbour, 
taking possession of the city and country with¬ 
out a contest. Then, having enlisted two 
thousand auxiliaries, and sent them to Car¬ 
thage for the winter, they hauled their ships on 
shore. After Mago had departed from the 
coast, the people of (iades surrendered to the 
Romans. 

XXXVIII. Such w'cre the transactions in 
Spain under the conduct and command of 
Publius Scipio; who having committed tho 


consuls. Tlie Carthaginians had a senate also like that 
of the Romans. There was one peruharity in their 
proceedings winch deserves notice: when the members 
were unanimous, there was no appeal from their de¬ 
cision; hut when opinions were divided, the husiness 
devolved to the community at large. For a very long 
time the people interfered but little with the adminis¬ 
tration of public affairs; hut afferwards, by means 
of factions and cabals, they almost entirely engrossed 
it to themselves, wliich proved a principal cause of 
their ruin. They had a council consisting of 104 
members, called the tribunal of the hundred, to 
which the commanders of armies were respontible 
for their conduct. * Yvica. 
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char^ of the province to Lucius Lentulusand 
Lffcius Manlius AuJinus, returned to Itonic 
with ten ships; and having obtained an audience 
of the senate in the temple of ) 5 ollona without 
the city, made a recital of his services in Spain, 
liow often he had engaged the enemy in pitch¬ 
ed battles, how many towns he had taken, and 
what nations he had reduced under the domin¬ 
ion of the Roman people; that “ lie had gone 
into Spain against four generals, and four armies, 
who were elated with victory ; and that he had 
not left a Carthaginian in all that country.” 
On account of these exploits, he rather made 
trial how far he miglil hojie for a triumpli, than 
})U.shed for it with any earnestness; Itecausc it 
was well known that no one had ever been hon¬ 
oured with it for achievements })L*rformed, un¬ 
less invested with a public ollicc. When the 
senate was dismissevl, he proceeded into the 
city, and carried before him to the treasury 
fv)urtceii thousand three hundred and forty-two 
pounds weight of sihcr, and of coined silver a 
great sum. Lucius V^eturius Philo then held 
the assembly for electing consuls ; and all tlie 
centuries, with extraordinary marks of attach¬ 
ment, named Publius l^cipio consul. The col¬ 
league joined v/ith him was J^ublius Licinius 
Crassus, chief pontiff. We are told that this 
election was attended by a greater concourse of 
people than any during that war. They had 
come together from all parts, not only for the 
jiurposc of giving their votes, but of getting a 
bight of Scipio; and ran in crowds, both to his 
house and to the capitol, while he was perform¬ 
ing sacrifice, by offering to Jupiter u hundred j 
oxen, which he had vowed on occasion ol the I 
mutiny of the soldiers in tipain. Strong expec- j 
tations were at the same lime entertained, that 
as Caius Lutatius had tinished the former 
Punic war, so Publius Cornelius Scii>io would 
finish the present; and that, as he had already 
expelled the Carthaginians from every })art of 
Spain, he would in like manner expel them 
from Italy. They therefore destined Africa 
to him as a province, as if the war in Italy 
were at an end. The election of the praetors 
was then licld : two were ap])ointed, who were, 
at the time, plebeian ©dilcs, Spurius Lucretius 
and Cneius Octavius ; and, of private rank, 
Cneius Servilius Ctepio, and Lucius .^Emilius 
Popus. In the fourteenth year of the Punic 
war, as soon as Publius Cornelius Scipio and | 
Publius Licinius Crassus entered on the con- i 
ajilship, the provinces for the consuls were , 


named ; for Scipio, Sicily, without drawing lots, 
with the consent of his colleague, because the 
, necessary attendance on religious matters re- 
, (juired the presence of the chief pontiff in Italy ; 
for Crassus, Prultiuin. 'J'he jirovliices of the 
]>ra‘tors were then disjiosed of by lot; that of 
the city fell to Cneius ServHius; Ariininum 
(so they called Gaul,) to Spurius Lucretius; 
Sicily to Lucius .dGimlius; and Sardinia to 
Cneius Octavius. The senate was held in the 
cajiitol; there, on the matter being proposed 
by Publius Scipio, a decree was made, that the 
games, which he had vowed during the mutiny 
of liie Koldieis in Spain, should he exhibited, 
and the expense defrayed out of the money 
wliieh himself had convened to the treasury. 

XXXIX. He then introduced to the senate 
ambassadors from Saguiitum, the eldest of 
whom addressed them in this manner: “Con- 
sciipt fathers, although there is no degree of 
evil beyond what we have endured, in order that 
we might preserve our faith towards you invio¬ 
late to the last; yet so highly has your beha¬ 
viour, and that of your commanders, merited at 
our hands, tliat we do not repent of having ex¬ 
posed ourselves to sufferings. On our account 
you undertook the war, and although it is now 
the fourteenth year since it began, yet you still 
maintain it with such persevering spirit, as to 
endanger yourselves, while having often brought 
tile Carthaginians to the very brink of ruin. 
At a time when you had so grievous a contest 
to maintain, and with such an antagonist as 
Hannibal, you sent your consul, with an army, 
into Spain, to collect as it were what remained 
of us after a shipwreck. Publius and Cneius 
Cornelius, from the moment of their arrival in 
: the province, never ceased to pursue measures 
favourable to us, and destructive to our enemies, 
j They, first of all, regained and gave back to us 
our city ; and sending persons to search for our 
countrymen who had been sold and dispersed 
through every part of vSpain, they restored 
them from slavery to liberty. Wlien, after ex¬ 
periencing the utmost wretchedness, we were 
near being happily settled, your commanders, 
Publius and Cneius Cornelius, fell, more^to be 
lamented in some measure by us, even than by 
you. Then, indeed, it appeared as if we had 
been called fr^m distant places to our original 
residence, only iliat wo might be a second time 
ruined; only that we might see a second desr. 
traction of our country. That, to jJccompUsh 
this, there was no occasion for an armiy of Car- 
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thaginianB; wc might be utterly destroyeil by ’ 
our oldest and most inveterate encniics, the 
Turdulans, who had also been the cause of our 
former calamity. In which conjuncLuie, you 
speedily, and beyond our expectations, sent to 
us this Publius Scipio, tlic author of our well 
being, the suppdrtcr of all our hopes; of wliO'.e 
election to the consulship, our having been (■\ e- 
witnesses, and our being able to carry home the 
joyful news to our countrymen, render us the 
happiest of the Saguntines, He, having taken 
a great number of the towns of your (oieniies 
in Spain, always separated the Saguntines from 
the rest of the prisoners, and seat thorn home 
to their own country; and, lastly, by his arms, 
so humbled Turdetania—a stale so invi'terate 
animosity against us, that, if iis jiower 
had continued, Saguiitum must h.ive iallen,— 
that not only we, b\;t (let me say it without 
presumption) even purj)osterity, need have no 
apprehensions From it. We now spe their city 
destroyed,—the city of a people for whose gra- 
tiiication Hannibal ruined Saguntuni. We 
now receive tribute frorp their country—a | 
circumstance not more gratifying to us, in the 
profit we derive from it, than iu the satisfying 
of our revenge. In gratitude for these bless¬ 
ings, greater than which we could not either 
hope or implore from the immortal gods, the 
senate and people of Sarguntum have sent us, 
their ten ambassadors, to present their thanks ; 
and, at the same time, to congratulate you on 
the success which has of late years attended 
your arms in Spain and Italy. You hold the 
possession of Spain, so acquired, not only as 
far as the city Iberus, but to the utmost limits 
and boundaries by the ocean; while in Italy 
you have left nothing to the Carthaginian, but 
what the rampart of his camp incloses. To 
Jove, supremely great and good, who presides 
over the fortress of the capitol, wc have been 
ordered, not only to make acknowledgments 
for these blessings, but, with your permission, 
to bear thither this offering, a golden crown, in 
token of We request that you wjll 

permit us this act of reverence ; and also, that 
you lyill ratify by your authority, and fix on a 
permanent footing, the advantages bestowed on 
us by your commanders."* The senate answered 
the Saguntine ambassadors, that the destruc¬ 
tion and restoration of Saguntum would be an 
example to all nations, of socidd faith fulfilled i 
on both sides; that their commanders, in re-1 
storing tHat city, and delivering its inhabitants i 


from slavery, had acted properly, regularly, and 
agreeably to the intentions of the senate ; ttiat 
all other acts of kindness shown tlierii had 
likewise their approbation ; and that they gav(.‘ 
them permission to deposit their charge in the 
capitol.” Orders were then given that apart¬ 
ments and entertainment should be provided 
for the ambassadors, and a present made to each 
of them, of not less than ten thousand usst-.s-.' 
Otlier einbasMes were then introduced and 
heard. On the Saguntines requesting, thut 
they might be allowed to take a view of ludy. 
us far as they could go with safety, guides were 
given them, and letters despatched to all the 
towns, requiring them to entertain these Spa¬ 
niards ill a friendly manner. The senate then 
took into consideration the state of public ai- 
lairs, the levying of loops, and the distribution 
of the provinces. 

X7>. People in general expressed a desire 
(hat Africa should he constituted a new pro¬ 
vince, and assigned to Publius Scipio without 
casting lots ; and he, not content with a mode¬ 
rate share of glory, affirmed that he had been 
appointed consul, not for the purpose only of 
carrying on the war, but of finishing it; th.it 
this could he accomplisiied by no other means 
than l)y traii'^porUng an army into Afiic<i; de¬ 
claring ojienly, that if the senate should o])pO'-f 
him ill tliat jioinl, he would earry it l»y the votes 
of the jH’o])le. The jiriiicipal senatois by no 
nu ans apjjioved of the design ; and whilst llie 
rest, either through fear, or a desire of ingra¬ 
tiating themselves witli him, declined utterni* 
their sentimimts, Quintus Fabius Maximus, 
being asked his opinion, «‘\pressed himself to 
this effect: ‘*1 know, conscript fathers, that 
many among you are of opinion, that we au* 
this (lay deliberating on an alfair already detcr- 
i mined : and lliat he will expend words to little 
purjiose who shall deliver his sentiments on the 
subject of Africa being constituted a province, as 
on a matter ojien to discussion. Vet, iu the first 
place, I do not understand how Africa can b(5 
a province, already secured to that brave and 
active commander our consul; when neither 
tlic senate have voted, nor the people ordered, 
that it should at all be considered as such; and 
again, if it were, in my judgment it is the 
consul who acts amiss; for it is a mockery 
of the senate to pretend to consult them on 
a question if already decided, and not the 
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hcii^tor, who in his place would speak to the 
business which he supposed in hand. Now 
I am wiill aware, that, by disapi)rovin 3 : this 
violent haste to pass over into Africa, I ex¬ 
pose myself to two imputations: one the. cau¬ 
tion iialuial to iny temper, which young men 
liave my I’ree consent to call cowardice and 
slolli ; while I have no reason to he sorry, that, 
although the schemes of others always carried 
at first view a more specious appearance, yet 
.mine wer<* on experience found to be more use- j 
ful. 'Fhe other imputations to which 1 shall 
be liable, is that of detraction and envy towards 
the risinc glory of the valiant consul:—from a 
suspicion of which kind, if neither my past life 
and morals can free me, nor a dtetatorship and 
live consulshijjs, together with such a store of I 
glory acquired in the iraus.ictious both of war ] 
and peace, that it is more likely I should be ' 
satiated, than desirous of more; let my age at 
least acquit me. For wliat emulation can I 
have with him, who is not <‘qual in age even 
to my son 1 When I was dictator, when I was | 
in full vigour, and proceeding in a course of the 
greatest achievements, no one heard me, either 
111 th<‘ senate or before llu' peojde, main' op¬ 
position to the jiroposed measure, (although 
such as had never before been heard of, even 
in conversation,) of conferring power equal to 
mine on the* master of the horse, and wlio at 
the very time was endeavouring to injure my 
character. I chose to effect my purpose b\ 
actions lather than words ; and tli.it he who was 


there were no war in Italy, or the enemy here 
were such that a victory over him would he 
producti^e of no glory, he who should attempt 
to retain you in Italv, notwithstanding that he 
consulted therein the general welfare, might 
seem to intend, while he restr;pinod you fr*»m 
removing the war, to deprive you of a subject 
of future glory. Yet Hannibal, a powerful 
enemy, with an army unimpaired, maintains a 
footing in Italy, for the fourteenth year. Would 
you then have reason to be dissatisfied, Publius 
(mrnelius, with your share of fame, if you 
should in your consulate <‘xpel such a foe from 
out of Italy ; a foe, who has been the cause of 
so mueb inourning, of so many calaniitics to us? 
In fine, should you not he content to enjoy 
reputation of having finished the present PllBic 
war, as Cams Lutatius did that of finishing the 
former? Unless, indeed,'you_will say, that 
Hamilcar is a general more formidable than 
Hannibal ; or that a war in Afiica is of greater 
imj)ortnnc<' than it would be in Italy; that a 
victory there, (supposing it should be our good 
fortune to obtain such while you are eonsul,) 
would be more profitable and illustrious than 
one here. Would you choose to draw away 
Hamilcar from Drepanum or Eryx, rather than 
to expel the (hirthaginians and Haniiilml out 
of ItalyAlthough you should look with a 
more partial regard on the renown wliich you 
have acquired, than on that which you have in 
prosjiect, ^ et surely you would not pride your¬ 
self .so much in having freed Spain, as in free- 


.set on a level with me m the judgment of ing Italy. Hannilial is not yet in such a con- 
others, should at length, ])v his own confi'ssion, ditlon, (liat he W'ho })rcfers engaging with 
allow me a superiority ovi'r him. Much less another general, must not evidently iqipear to 
would I now, after liaving passj-d through every be actuated by fear of him, rather than by con- 
dignity of the state, jiropose to myself contests tempt. Why, then, do you not direct your cf- 
and emulations with a man blooming in youth, forts to this point, and carry the strength of 
Is it that Africa, if refu.sed to him, might he the war immediately to the place where Han- 
deerced as a province to me,—to m*-, alri'ady nibal is, and not by that circuition, presuming 
wearied, not only with the toils of business, that, when you shall have passed into Africa, 
but even with length of years'* No: wdth Hannibal will follow you thither? Do you 
that glory which 1 have already accjiiired, I am wish to he crowned with the distinguished 
to live and die. T stopped the career of Han- honour of having finished the Punfti war? In 
nibal’s conquests, that you, whose powers are the very nature of things, you arc to defend 
now in vigour, might be able to gain conquests you pwn property, before you attack another’s, 
over him. I,et peace be restored in Italy, before hostili- 

XIjI. “ As I never, in my own case, regard- ties commence in Africa. Let us be delivered 
ed the opinion of the world when set in com- from ^ear ourselves, before we attempt to make 
petition with the advantage of the state, it will others afraid of us. If both can iJe accompliah- 
be hut reasonable that you pardon me, Publius ed under your .conduct and auspices, it will !>(£_ 
Cornelius, if I do not consider even your fame well. After you have vanquished Hannibal at 
in preference* to the public good. If either ' home, then go and lay siege to Carthage. If 
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one or the other of these conquests must be 
left to succeeding consuls, the former, as it 
will be the more important and the more glo¬ 
rious, will be also the cause of the subsequent 
one. For in the present state of alfairs, besides 
tha» the treasury cannot maintain two difler- 
ent armies, one in Italy, and another in Africa ; 
I)esidcs that we have nothing left us wherewith 
we could equip fleets, or be able to supj)ly pro¬ 
visions; who docs not sec what danger must 
be incurred ! Publius Licinius will wage war 
in Italy, Publius Scipio in Africa. What if 
Hannibal, having gained a hU])criority, should 
advance to the city, (may all the gods avert 
the omen! my mind is shocked even at men- 
Uaning it; but what has happened, may hap- 
pcMt ikgain,) will that be a time for us to be ob¬ 
liged to you, the consul, from Africa, 

as we seni for Qttk^tus Fulvius from Capua ? 
Besides, are we to suppose that in Africa the 
chances of war will not be the same with both 
parties ? Let your fathet and your uncle be a j 
warning to you,—cut eff, together with their 
armies, in the space of thirty days; and after 
having, during a course of several years, bytheir 
great services, as well on land as at sea, render¬ 
ed the name of the Roman people, and of your 
family, in the highest degree illustrious among 
foreign states. The whole day would not be 
sufficient, were I to recount to you all the 
kings and generals, who, by passing rashly in¬ 
to an enemy’s country, have brought the 
greatest calamities on themselves and their ar¬ 
mies. The Athenians, for instance, a state 
remarkable for prudence, having, at the insti¬ 
gation of a youth who was distinguished as 
much by his active spirit as by his nobility, ne¬ 
glected a war at home, and sent over a large 
fleet to Sicily, (their commonwealth at tliat 
time in a most flourishing condition,) suffered, 
in one naval engagement, such a blow as could 
never be retrieved. 

XLII. « But, not to bring examples from dis¬ 
tant countries, and times of such remote an¬ 
tiquity, Africa itself, and Marcus Atilius, (a 
remarkable instance of both extremes of for- 
tune^) may serve as a warning to ua. ^Be as¬ 
sured, Publius Cornelius, that, when yoii 
shall have a view of'Africa from th^ sea,' all , 
your exploits in Spmn will appear Jo you to | 
have been only matter of sport and play. For [ 
,lii*whatcircuin 8 ten 0 ecan they becomparedi Af-' 
ter sailing along t^ coastSkOf Italy and Gaul, i 
■vhere there was nothing to oppose you, you | 


carried your licet into the harbour of Empor- 
ite, a city belonging to our allies ; and, having 
landed your men, you led them through coun¬ 
tries entirely free from danger, to Tarraco, to 
the friends and allies of the Roman pcoj)lc. 
From Tarraco, you passed amid Roman 
garrisons. It was on the Iberus, indeed, 
that the armies of your father and uncle 
were exasperated by the loss of their ge¬ 
nerals, their new commander being Lucius 
Marcius, irregularly appointed, it is true, and 
chosen for the time, by the suffrages of the sol¬ 
diers ; but, cxeoj)t tliat he wanted a noble birth, 
and a regular course of promotion, equal to 
many celebrated captains in every military ac¬ 
complishment. The siege of new Carthage 
you earned on quite at your leisure, while nei- 
thtrof the three Carthaginian armies attemj»ted 
to relieve the place. As to the rest of your 
ex])loitH, I am far from wishing to lessen their 
merit, hut lh(*y are certainly, by no means, to be 
eomj)ared with a war in Africa; where there 
is not a single harbour 0 ]jcn to our fleet; no 
part of the country at peace with us ; no state 
our ally ; no king our friend; no room, any¬ 
where, cither to stand or advance. On what¬ 
ever side you turn your eyes, all things are hos¬ 
tile. and threatening. Will you depend on 
{Syphax and the Ninnidians? Suflicc it to say, 
that they were once trusted. Rashness is not 
always successful; and hypocrisy, by acquiring 
a foundation of credit in smaller matters, pre¬ 
pares for Itself the opportunity of deceiving with 
greater advantage. The foe did not get the 
better of your father and uncle by arms, until 
their Celtiborian allies had first got the better 
of them by treachery. Nor were you yourself 
brought into so much danger by Mago and 
Hasdrubal, the enemy's generals, as by Iiidibi- 
lis and Mandonius, whom you had received 
into your protection. Can you, who have ex¬ 
perienced a defection of your own soldiers, 
place any confidence in Numidiaiisl Both 
Syphax and Masinissa are desirous of becoming 
the greafest powers in Africa, to the exclusion 
i of the Carthaginians; but still they prefer the 
I interest of those pco])le to that of any other 
I state. At present, mutual emulation embitters 
them against each other, and which arises from 
their feeling no immediate apprehensions from 
any foreign force. The moment they behold 
the Roman arms, they will instantly urute, as 
if to extinguish a fire equally threatening them 
both. The efforts which these, same Carthx- 
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^iniarjp made in support of Spain were widely 
different from what they will exert in defence 
of the walls of their native city, of the tejiiplcs 
of their gods, their altars, and their dwellings; 
when their wives, distracted with fear, shall 
accompany them as they go to battle, and their 
helpless children gather round them. Besiiles, 
what if the Carthaginians, thinking themselves 
sudiciently secured by the harmony subsisting 
in Africa, by the faith of the kings their allies, 
and by their own fortifications, should, on see¬ 
ing Italy deprived of your protection, either 
send over a new army from Africa into Italy, 
or order Mago, (who, wc know, has sailed over 
from the IJalcarcs, and is now cruising on the 
coast of the Alpine Ligurians,) to join his 
forces to those of Hannibal 1 We should then 
ho seized with the same terror whieli we felt 
lately, on hearing of the apj^roaeli of Hasdru- 
bal; and whom you, (who are to shut up with 
your army, not only Carthage, but all Africa,) 
allowed to slip through your hands into Italy. 
You will say, that he was defeated by you ; the 
less, for that very reason, can 1 wish that he 
should be permitted, after being defeated, to 
march into this country ; and that, not only 
upon the account of the public, but your own 
also. Allow us to ascribe to your good 
conduct all those events in your province 
which were favourable to you and to the 
stale; and to impute sucli as were unfavour¬ 
able to fortune, and to the chances of w'ar. 
The more merit and bravery you possess, 
the more is your country and all Italy con¬ 
cerned to keep at home so jjowerful a pro¬ 
tector. You cannot but acknowledge, that 
wherever Hannibal is, there the main stress 
and head of the present war must be look¬ 
ed for: yet the reason you give for pass¬ 
ing over into Africa is, that you may draw 
Hannibal thither. Whether tlie Carthagini¬ 
ans, therefore, be in this country or in that, 
your business is to oppose him. Now, T pray 
you, whether will you be better able to cope 
with him in Africa, where you are to stand 
alone; or here, with the army of your colleague 
joined to your own ! Is not the importance of 
this consideration sufficiently evinced by the 
recent fate of the consuls Claudius and LiviusI 
What! is Hannibal to be feared here, as receiv¬ 
ing an augmentation of men and arms from the 
remotest corner of the country of Bruttium, 
..(and which he in vain solicits from home,) or 
with Carthage at his back, and all Africa con-' 


federated with him ? "What is this plan of 
choosing to light there, where your forces must 
be less by half, and those of the enemy consi¬ 
derably greater, rather than here, at the head of 
two armies against one, and that one impaired 
in strength by so many battles, and by supti 
long and laborious service 1 Consider well iiow 
far this plan of yours resembles that of your 
father. He, in his consulship, after having 
gone to Spain, eamc hack from his province to 
Italy, in order to meet Hannibal as ho was de¬ 
scending from the Alps : you, when Hannibal 
IS m Italy, intend to quit tlic country, not be¬ 
cause you judge that measure useful to the state, 
but because you expect from it splendour and 
glory to yourself. Just as when, without an 
order of the commons, without a decrce<. 
senate, you left y our province and^Qjyir ajrmy 
yes, you, a commander emp}^^ by th® Roman 
people, intrusted to two ships the fortune of 
tin jxibiic, and the majesty of the empire, which 
were then exposed to hazard in your person. 
In my judgment, conscript fathers, Publius 
Cornelius Scip^o was elected consul for the 
purpose of serving us and the people ; not for 
his own private schemes of ambition. In my 
opinion, the armies were enlisted for the protec¬ 
tion of the city and of Italy, and not to be car¬ 
ried about by the consuls with king-like osten¬ 
tation, in gratification of their own vanity, and 
to any part of the world they may think pro¬ 
per.” 

XLIII. By this speech, formed for the oc¬ 
casion, by his authority and his established 
character for prudence, Fabius influenced a great 
part of the senate, especially those advanced in 
years ; and a greater number approving of tho 
wariness of the. sage than of the spirit of the 
youth, Scipio is said to have spoken thus:—- 
“ Conscript fathers, even Quintus Fabius him¬ 
self, in the beginning of his speech, has acknow¬ 
ledged that, in the declaration which he has 
made of hU sentiments, he might possibly be 
suspected of detraction; and although I will 
not presume to bring a charge of such a nature 
against so great a man, yet certainly, whether 
through ft defect in his discourse, or in 4he 
subject, the-«uspicion has not been removed. 
For; in order to avoid the imputation of envy, 
he has extolled his own honours, and the fame 
of his exploits, in very magnificent terms ; tend¬ 
ing to show, that whatever cijmpetition I may 
enter into with others howew I may fear t\m 
some person, n<?w in obscurity, may one ^ay be, 
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equal With me ; \et, from him I have no kind of 
rivalry to appreliond: for he has attained to 
such a height of cniinenee, that lie will not 
sutler me at an\ tinu' to he placed on a level | 
with him, howevi'r aiiMously 1 niay wjsii it ; 
and that I do wish it. 1 will by no means dis- 
.semlile. ile'has, tli<Tejore, represmited him¬ 
self as a man of gravity and wisdom, who lias 
passed thnnij^h every d»‘;^ree of pulilic honours; 
and me. as helow lh«‘ aj^e even ol ins son , as 
if amlnlion rxlemh'd not its \i( w,-. Itevond llu' 
[ireseiit lile, and did not lot>l\ forward to pitste- 
rity ami future rcineniliraiiee as tin* ;;reates; 
possible reward. 1 well know, that il is usual 
with persons of exalted merit t > eompaie lliein- 
selves with the illustrious men. not onlv ol tin- 
^pUPSor^t, hut of every ai^e ; and I do not deny, 
QufnClis Fabius, that 1 wish not onlv to ow r- 
take you iii the luce of slors, hut (p.ird(»n iln- 
expression) to outrun yon, if I ean. 'Tliat dis¬ 
position of mind will not,! hope, .ilh<i \ou to¬ 
wards me, nor mo tuw'ards my juioor-^, ih.il we 
siiould he displea.sed if any ol our eounlly men 
hecaine distin};uisiied like oursehes; foi that 
would he an injtny not only to those who were 
the ohjerts of our on\y, hut to tlu‘ .slate, and 
in some mea.sure to all mankind. Fahius \\\\>. 
descant(‘d on th(' danf>er wlueli 1 nuisl ineur if 
1 pass into Afiiea, so as to appear anxious, not 
only about the safety of the nation and tin- 
army, hut about mine. Whimee has tins eon- 
eern for me so suddenly arisen ? When m\ 
father and uncle werci slain ; wlien their t^\ 0 | 
armies were eut o(T almost to a man; when 
Spain w'as lost; when four armies and foui , 
generals of the (hirthap-inians, ]>y terror and hy 
arms, kcjit iiossession of every thing; when the 
public were at a loss lor a general to eonduci 
that war, and no one stejiped forward except 
myself; when no one dared to declare liimsolf 
a candidate; when the Roman peojde had con¬ 
ferred the command on me, though but twenty- 
four*years old—how happened it that u 
tion was then made of my age, of the power of 
the enemy, of the dilliculties of opposing him, 
or of the recent calamity of my relatives ? Has 
anv greater misfortune, befallen ui in Africa, 
than had at that time been', experienced in 
.Spain Are there now pn that continent more 
numerous armies or better'^generals, than there 
were then in Spain 1 Was I fitter at that time 
of life for conducting a war than I am now 1 
i^. a contest with a Carthaginian enemy less dif- 
ficx'lt 'in Spain than in AfVica 1 It is an easy 


inatler, idler loin (hirlha;aniian arriucs routed 
and entirely dispersed; after so many citit's 
taken hv force, or lenified into a hurrender ! 
while all j)lae'“s, cmui as lar a^ the ocean, ha\e 
Ik’cii hroU!;ht undi'r ('nine suh|cetion ; w hile m) 
many princes, so many savagi' nations have 
been w’lioily icdiici'd ; in a vvoid, aficr all Spam 
has hc<‘n rcdunjiicri'd, and in such a nianiu'r a-- 
lhat no trace ol war icniani-.;—it is easy, I say. 
lo dcprcciali' llic \alii(‘ ol my scivices; jiisl 
' e.isv. Ill tiulli, as il v/iil he, if I shall iciuin 
victiinons Iroin A(ii«'a, to make oi lho^(' 

\er\ cii\'umstaiK'(‘S whu h luc now sn ;.;n-atly 
.it>”ia\atisl, and p.niilcd in sm-h tcnilih' c('- 
loiiis, toi ill.' puij’osc «)1 drtaming me Ino. 
It e- aillrnied I'l.il no I'litMin-c can he joun.l 
into Aliica, llial thric aic in* Inii hoi'i s opni 
lo iis ; th.ii M.ncu-' All,ms was l.iki’u ]*ii,'on( i 
thi'i'c, as i! Marcus Aliliii li.id mi''C.iin<‘d on 
apprnaclnna that coast. Rut l'\dnus dot's not 
, iccolh'ct that this I'omniandcr (atIci v\aids. in- 
di-ed. imtorlnnatc) found the haihours of Atrica 
open, ami dining the fust yea; jx'rfoimcd i \ 
traordmary scrMces; and a;, lai as concerned 
tin- (‘arthagim.in generals, remuied uneoii- 
(luered to the last, 'fhe example winch yon 
}*roduce, therctoie, dtx's not m the least tletei 
me. If tlial loss had i'\('n lieeii sUstamed m 
tlie [nescnl wai, and not m the loimor; it 

I not as well pass into Atjiea alter Ihgnln. 
; was made }>ris(»ner, as inl.i ^^pam, allci tlie 
.'^cipios w'ere slain ; iioi suir. i it to herald, that 
the t>irtli of \ .iiitliijipus, a I/aeeda inoinan, w a 
hy the defeat of our consul, mou' foitiinah' to 
(’.irlhagc, than mine to my t>\vn ot»unii\ ' and 
why might not I assume additional (ouhdcnce 
fmm that vciy ciicum.-^taiicc, that it w.is po:.si- 
hlc for iho hiavcry ol oih' man, a ^'h-artaM. lo 
produce such im))<»rtant coiisi (jin'iices ! lint 
wc are also told of the Atlu'inans neglecting a 
w'ar at home, and passing inconsnh'talclv into 
Sicily- Why do you not rather (since you 
have leisure to recount (irecian fables) men¬ 
tion Agathocles lung of Syracuse, who, when 
Siciiy was for a long lime wasted by a Punic 
war, by passing over into this same Africa, 
averted that war to the place from whence it 
came 7 

XLIV. “ But what need is there either of 
ancient or foreign examples to remind us how 
useful it is to spread terror among the enemy 
by a sudden attack; and after removing th^' 
danger to a distance from ourselves, to make 
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ahidt* the hazard! Can there, he any’ 
greater or more ntrikiug instaiu'e ihan is ioLiiul ; 
in ITaiiuibal 1 IJetweeii wasting the tenitones 
of others, and seeing onr own do'-troyed witli 
iin' and sword, tin* dillerenec' is iinniensi'. 'J’lu* 
assailant has <*ver inoia* spirit than tin- dehnid- 
aiit ; and people's appreliensions are tlie gie.iler 
in tlie l.illiT ease. Wlien you ha\e enleied an 
enemy's lernlorns, you can tiien see niou* dis- 
linetlv the advantages and ilisad\antages which 
pel tain to the same. lJannil»aI never enler- 
taineil a hojie thal so many vialioiis in llaly 
would U’\olt to liiin as did, and winch vnus in¬ 
duced hv our niisforlnne .it (hiniiie. How imudi 
less can any Inin and sle.idy supptnt in Afiiea 
he i-vpi'cled hy the ('artli.iginian;-. who .ire 
tluanselves rail!ile>.s allies, severe and liaiighly 
mastersAs to oniselvcs, r\« n when *l(‘serted 
hv Clmli’derales. we stootl jinn in our ov.ii nat- 
ur.d slieiigth, the siddiery of Ihniie. 'J'his 

llo' t'aithagiui.ius fh» not j)o-,si‘ss ; besides, their 
sohlieis ate proeimsl fur hire,—Afrieans, with 
?Suniidians, of ail men tlie most unsteady m 
their atl.H'hiiu'iits. If no ohstruetion he thrown 
in mv way at home, yon sh.ill shortly hear, tliat 
f base m.uh' good my desemit, and lh.it Alrica 
is in a hla/.e oj w'ai ; thal llanmhal, in ri'turn- 
iiig thither, eomes ]iut to (‘xperienee a defeat, 
and th.it ('arthage is hi'sieged : in tine, (wyiei't 
' onlideully moie i!e(|uent ami more joyful des- 
pateiirs from that eontment than \ ou reeidvial i 
I roll) .'siiam. 'I'hese ho[)es are siiggiwted to iiK' ' 
h\ till' toituiK* <d the Ihiman j)''0])le, th(“ gods 
win* w ilnei-'-ed the t'-e.ily w Inch tlie cjiemy lia\e j 
vo'l.iteil, and the liieiidsliij) iif the kings, t^v-j 
I'ii.ix .mil M.isinissa, to whom I ^d\all look for [ 
.11(1 while seeiiriiig mvself against peilidv. 7 'he ' 
.11 will disclose m.tijy things whieh do not aji- j 
[le ir now ; and it is the hu.sine's of a gem-ial, i 
not to l.ul ol irnprox mg the o\ erluies of Imtune, 
.ind to convert casual oecunmiees to the aoeom- 
plishment of Ids designs. 1 shall, Quintus 
l’'ahuis, iiavo tlie antagonist whom vou .assign 
me, fianinhal : 1 shall compel him to hglil in 
his own country, and (larthage rather shall bo 
lh(‘ piizo than tlie half-iuined forts of the IJrut- 
tiaiis. With respocl to the seenrily of the state, 
and that it should sutfer no injury wliile I am 
“11 my passage ; while I am landing mv army 
111 Afiiea; wlnlo 1 am marehing forw.uds to 
Carthage ; be careful in any assertion as to | 
what you, Quintus Fabius, were able to accom¬ 
plish, at a time wlicn Hannibal was pursuing a 
r:'.'id career MCtory thiough all parts of | 
Voi.. H. E 


Italy ; be mimlful, I say, lest it be considered 
as all insult, that you do not too freely aflirm of 
him, that, shaken and almost broken in pieces, 
lii.s overtlirow by l^ublius Lieiimis the consul 
wore easy,—a man by the way of the most con¬ 
summate, xalour, and wdio declined the lot -sf so 
distant a province as Africa, only because, be¬ 
ing chief ponlitr, lie must not be absent from 
Ins leligioiis duties. In tact, (weii tbougli the 
war weie not to be brought to a speedier con¬ 
clusion bv the method which 1 projiosc, still it 
would eoiicet n the digiiitv of the Konian people, 
and their reputation aiiH'iig loreigii kings and 
natioiw, that we should ajipear to have spirit, 
not only to di tend ilaiy. hut to carry our arms 
' into .\lnea; and that it should not be spr,@(^d 
' abioad. and lieluwed, that no Roman gcncrnl 
•hired what Hjiinihal had dared; and that, in 
' llie lornu'r Fume war, when the contest was 
alxiiit Sicily, Africa had been often attacked hy 
our ilcets and armies; but that now, wlien the 
eonlesi is about Italy, Africa sliould enjoy peace. 

I Fet Italy, so long harassed, enjoy at length 
I some rejiose : let Africa, in its turn, feel fire 
i and sword. T>et Ihc Itomaii camp jiress on tho 
, very gales of Carthage, rather Ilian licit we, a 
second time, should lichold from our tvalls the 
ramjiart of th.it of tlie enemy. Let Africa, in 
short, be the scat of the remainder of (he war: 
tiuther be removed tenor and ihgbt, devasta¬ 
tion of lands, revolt of allies, and all the other 
calamities with which, for fourteen years, we 
have lieen aniicted. It is sutrieicnt that T have 
(lelnered niy sentiments on those mutters which 
alVect the state, tlie dispute in whieh we are in¬ 
volved, and llu' provinces under consideration : 
my discourse would he tedious, and unsuitable 
to tins audience, if, as Quintus Fabius has de¬ 
preciated my serviei's in Sjiuin, I should, on the 
oilier hand, endeavour in like manner to dispar¬ 
age ills glory, and extol niy own. I shall do 
neither, consciijil fathers; but young as I am, 
I will show tliat T excel llial sage, if in notliing 
else, yet certainly in modesty and temperance 
of language. Such has la^eii my life and con- 
duet, that T can, in silence, rest perfectly satis¬ 
fied with that character which your ov\’n*judg- 
menlsbave formed of me.’* 

XIiV. Scipio was heard the less favourably 
on account of a rumour which jirevailed, that 
if he did not carry tlie point in the senate, of 
having Africa decreed to him as his^provi^ 
he, was determiped immediately to the 

Imsiness to public decision. Thcrcfcg 
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tus Fuivius, vvlio had been consul four tiiiKs, Ncipto's panics wcir rlicn cxiiibitod lo a va.^t 
and censor, demanded of the consul, that he concoui^c of sjiectalors, who evpioshed the 
should declare openly in tlic sennt'*, whether hi^^hest n})pK)i)ation. I'llarcns Poniponius Ma- 
he meant to abide b}’ the determination of the tho, and Quintus (\ilius, Imuiii; sent ninbussa- 
falliers in regard lo the piosinei's, or whether lie dor. to Delphi, witli a jiresent out of the spoils 
intended to bi-ini’ the matter before the])i'ople'” i of Ji.isdnib.il, caiin'd a polden crown of two 
fSci[Ho haviii" answeied. that lie would net in ' huiidr d pounds wei'dit, and lejiH'^nilatioiis ot 
such a manner as lie should deem ino >l iiii\an- the fotiiU'd td’ oin' thousand pounds 

tapeous lo the slite, Fulvius icjdied, “I did wei'>!it of sil.<'‘. Alloouah Seipio lud not 
notask the question ihrouph ipnoranee of wliat ' obtained, mn eirnc-tl_\ solicited, authority to 
you W(/uld answer, and what \ m iiitmided to ^ le\y soldie.s. he \(“t v\.i-' jieiiniKed to enrol vo- 
do. It is tlius plainly seen, tliat you an* lallier lunteers ; ami as he jiad d{‘( laied (hat the fleet 
sounding the senate, than eoiisuiliu” them ; should be no exjMuise to the public, so In* inii;ht 
and have an order ready to lie pioposcd to the ^ rec< i\e surli eontrilnilions as i-houKI be olh-red 
people, if we do not immediately (Iceiee to you ' by the alius lor building new kIihi-.. 'J'be 
the province that you desire. I therefor > call stair-Jof lUi iiri.i lirst I'.oiniM'd lo gne assist- 
uitoil you, tribunes, to su})])()it mein r tiisiii’ an,-e to the consul jn-opoiiioned to the ri'spee- 
tO give^my opiriion, and for this rei-on, tliat, ' ti\e al ilitics ul ('aeli ; tlu- ]»e<>pie of Creie en- 
although. 4 •afjfjority should concur with im-, I gaged lo biing com, and pioMsioiis ot all kinds, 
yet the consul wpold appeal frmn their judg-' lor the seamen; tlie Popul mians, iion; the 
ment.’* On this an altercation arose, Scijao 1 Tarqmmans, ean\ass for sails; the \'olateiians, 
insisting, that it was unfair for the trilnnu's to ^ laekling am! corn ; tlie Anetiau", tiintv thou- 
interpose, so as to prevent any senatoi fiom ' sand sliicids, tlu- -'aim' iiuiu.’ki of luhm ts; of 
giving his opinion, on heinp;''asked it in ] javelins, ^in■n^ pikes, and long spe.rrs. each an 
his place. The tribunes determined thus; Aspial nnnila'i, amounting m tlie whole to Idly 
“If the consul submits the regulation of the thousand; to supply axes, mallmks, bills, 
provinces to the senate, we are satisfied that inicket-', and inilNtones, sulfieient Ini foity 
their decision shall be final, and we will not 1 sliijis of w<ir, witli one luindied ami Ivvenly 
suffer that matter to be carried before the peo-' thou'-ami picks ol wheat; they also jnoniiscd 
pie; if he docs not so submil it, we will sup- I lo eontribute to ibe r\pei!sc ol llie deeitrion 
port such as shall refuse to give their opinion | and rowr'is. 'The ])eople of I'eiiisium, (’lu- 
on the subject.” The consul desired time un-i sniin, ami Rust ll.i gave as uram-i' (»f lir i’oi 
til the next day, that he might confer witli his budding dij|)-., uml a l.irge qnanlily of com. 
colleague, and the affair was then submitted to | 7’lie stale, of I-uibria, willi the jteojde of 
the senate, who decreed the provinces in this ' Nurski, K« ale, ami Aniilermiiii, and the wliobs 
manner: to one consul, Sicily, and the thirty j count!> n( ib • Aabim's. i-ngaged to i'umidi so!- 
ships of war, which Cains Servilius had com- dieis. Fir, liowever, lie took out of the wood^ 
manded the preceding ^>ear, with permission to belonging to the state. (heat numbem of the 
pass over into Africa, if he should judge it for | Mai.nans, i*eli"ni:ins, and .’'lairusiiraiis, voluii 
the advantage of the state; to the other, Brut- i taiily gave in Iheir nain.-s to sen,- in the lleet. 
tium, and the war against Hannibal, with the i 'J'he CameiUans, ibongh contedciated willi flit 
army which Lucius Velurius, or that which i Roiiians on cipial temi'., smt a cohoit of six 
Quintus Cfficilius commanded; that these lat- hundred men and arms. Having laul the keel.'* 
ter should cast lots, or settle between them- of thirkv .shi])s, twenty quimpieicmes, and ten 
selves, which of them should command in quadiiiome.. 5^ei])io pre-'sed lot ward the woili 
Bruttium, with the two legions which would ^ b> liis jieiMnia! atlemlaiiee m s’lcii a rnanni'r, 
be left by the consul; and tliat he, to whose | that on the fort;,-lifili day afUT the limber hao 
lot that province fell, should he continued in it been bromdit from the woods, (lie fdiijis wort 
for another yeair. The others also who were rigged, armed, ami launclied. 


to have the charge of armies, besides tlie con- i \ LVl. d'he consul pnxmi'ded to f^ieily witli 
Buls and prtetors, had their commission pro- thirty ships of war, having embarked aliout 
JlSkgE^d. It fell by lot to Quintus Ca*cilius, ' seven tiiousand volunteers. Publius Liemius 

that, Vi conjunction with the consul, he should -- -- 

m,.« 2 iagQthe war against Hannibal in Bruttium. ' > otTicois wtio find tiic coimniind of tJic rowers ’ 
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fame into liruttium to llic two fonsular annies, 
of^'ln<'h he t‘!u)S(* tor loijiselt that vviiieli had 
been commanded by th<“ laic consul Ijuvius \’e- 
turiii.s; ho placed Mctcllus at the liead ot‘ tluf 
same Icciions as belore, because lu* thou 3 l\i ii 
would I)c tht‘ easier for liini to tiansa( t imsinet-s 
witli tliosc wlio wc'iT accustonn'd to his com- 
leand : the pradors also iej>aired to their dil- 
lercnt j)roviuces. Monc}’ tor lln* war in'iim 
wanlino, the q^a‘^lor!5 were oideicd to sell a 
distijct of the ('am}iunian t'-rrit<(i \. ('\teiul/ii‘« 
lioni the (in'Ciari liencli to the sea; ih-v vv«'U‘ 
also eni]iow«‘red to nnlv'' iiiijuiiy u li.il laud-, li ;d 
IxM-n the jaopeily ol‘ any iialne. in oidcr that 
IIk'V nin^hf he liMii'derr» d lo the lh>iii,ni people ; 
with a levvanl t») aiiv intoiinet <>t the leiilli j)oil 
of the valui'ol th(‘ lands so diseo\t M'd. it was 
also ijiven in ehar‘'e to Cneius Servilius, [ira toi 
of llie city, that the nati\es i>l ( \inij)ania should 
be obliged to leniain in those phu-es whndi liad 
been ch‘<‘r<‘ed lor their lesidenee hv the seJiale. 
and that su<*Ii as r<'nio\e<l to an\ other sliould 
be ])iinished. Duun.i; tlu' same summer, Mai^o, 
son of llamdcar, allm li.iviu” sja-iit the wniler 
in the smaller of the Ihileaies, ami liaMiii^ tin !e 
embarked a chosen hodv ol \ outn; ineri on Ixnird 
his th'et, wliieh eoiisisfeil of m-ar ihtrls ships ol 
war, ami a ^reat numlxn ot (ransjiorts, <uuried 
into Italy twelve tht>usand toot, and about two 
thousand horse ; and, by Ins nnexpeeled arnx.d, 
siirjtrised (ienoa, tli<‘r«‘ iKUtm no tt)iees stationed 
to jiroteet tin* coast. From ihenee In* sailed lt» , 
the coast of the Alpine liit^miaiis, to tiv il In* 
could raise any commotions then'. 'I’lie In- 
gaunians, a tribe of tin* Li.uiinaiis, \\ i'H';:1 that 
time en^ai^ed in w.ir witb the J‘'[)anten.>ns, who 
inhabiU'd the mountains: the Carllianinian, 
liiercfore, havimr dejmsited his jilunder at Sa\o. 
a town of the Aljis, and left a sipiadron of ten 
shijis of war to protect it. sent the li'st to Chir- 
tha^e, to guard the sea-coast, a report being j 


spread that Scipio intended to pass over thither, 
U(’ then termed an alliance with the Ingannians, 
whose lin n<Uiup he esti'cmeil, le-olxing m per¬ 
son lo atl.iek the nmuntaineeis. Jlis aim> in- 
er«'as('<l daily, the (iaiil", imluei'd 1)\ the gM'ai- 
ness ol his chaiaelei. j'oiirniG: in fiom allsid-'s. 
Will'll tl le senate were iinorim'd of these pio- 
eeediiigs. b\ letters iVoiii >^pinius Ijucu-tiu'-, 
(hey Were tilled w ilh nim Ii anxielv, appiehend- 
mu that tlu' jov xshud^ tUf\ had com eived on 
t h.e (lesli uelion ol' llasdi iih.d ami his at m\, two 
yiMts lietoie, would pto\e ill-ltuimled, if an- 
oihei wai,t'((iMl t(> the lonm'i.oiily under a 
dilh'i\-nt ui'iii'ial, wue n> arise tiom the same 
ipiai tiM. Idles tile re loo* <-oiuuiamle(l Marcus 
Inviiis, prueoiisii!, to m.uch an iiimv of voKin- 
teer sla\es tiom Firuna to Ainnmum, at tho 
saiiK' lime ehaiging tin' prndor, Ulteiufi “Servi- 
1ms, if he judL,nd il advawtagcoui? lo the state, 
to tirtier the eily jegioiis tube led into the field, 
by such eoimnundcr as he shouTcFthink proper. 
Maieiis \ aleriiH Lawinus^ conducted those le- 
i;miis to Airetiuni. About this time eighty 
tiaiispoi t sliipi3‘^f tliri (hirthaginians wen' taken 
on tiu' <*o.ist of Sardinia by (-’neius OctaMUS, 
who held the goveinrnenl of that jirovincc. 
( drlius jclates that these were laden with corn 
ami jirovisions for Jlanmhal; Valerius, (liat 
tin'y were carrying to (dutluige the ])lumlcr of 
Etruria, and tin* Ligiinan momitaiiu'ers, who 
iiad been niaih* piisoner.-. In lb utliuni, hardly 
any thing memoiahle h.ippeiied iliiring that 
yt'.ir. A j)estili n< e iiad attacked holli Koinuns 
ami Carthaginians with <aju:il xiolence, except 
that the (kuthaginians, hesidv's llie disorder, 
wore distressed by famine. Hannibal spent tin* 
summer near the temjile (d‘ .hiiio liaeinea, where 
he built and dedicated an altar, w itli an iiiscnp- 
tion in the Clarthaginian and (Jreek characters, 
eontnining a pompons n'cilal of bis exploits. 
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Ill Spam, Miindonius and Indilnli'i, rovivinp hosliiuips, .nri* finally sulidiicd. Sripio poen over from S^acUfle 
to l.ocri dHlodpes llio Cartliapinian penernl. repulses Hannilint, and recovers tliat city. Peapattinde witpi 
Pliilip. The Idiean Mottier hiouplit to Home from Plirypia . iei eived hy Publius Scipio NaMca, judged, by 
Ihe senate, the best iiiuii in the state Si ipio inisses over into Atrica. Sy iiliii.\, having married a diiiighter 
.of Hasdrubal, renounces Ins alliance i\ itb Si ipio. ATiiiimiss.a, who Had been expelled bis kingdom by Sypbax, 
joins Scipio with two hundred horsemen ; they defeat a large army commanded by Ilanno. Hasdrubal and 
Sypbax appioacli with a most numerous foice. Scipio laises the siege of L'tica, aud fortifies a post foi the 
winter. The consul Sempronuis gels the better ol Haiiiiibal iii a battle near C’roton. Dispute between 
Marcus Livius and Claudius Nero, censors. 


When Scipio arrived in Sicily, lie formoil his press their sentiments freely, assuring them 
volunteers into cohorts and eenlurics ; of xvhieh they should be listened to without disjileasure.” 
forces he kept three hundred about liim, all tif On which tine of them ventured to say, that if 
them vigorous young men. and ignorant of the In' had a free oplion, he eerlaiiily would wish 
purpose for which they were re.served, being to deeliuo the .serxiee. Scipio replied Since 
neither enrolled in the eeiiturie.s, nor .sujiplied then, young man, you have not disseinhlcd your 
with arms. Then, out of the whole nunihor sentiments, 1 will provide a .substitute for you, 
of youths in Sirily, ho eho.so also three Imiidred to whom you must deliver your liorse, your 
of distinguished hirlli and forliine as hor.semcii, arms, and other implements of w.ar ; take him 
xvho were to pass over with him into .\lVica, hence directly to your house; exercise him, 
appointing a day on which they wore to attend, and take care that he be instructed in the man- 
equipped and furnished with horses and arms, agenient of his horse and arms.” These terms 
This service appeared to them very severe, the other embraced with joy, on which Scipio 
being so far from home, and attended with great put into his hands one of the three hundred 
fatigues and great dangers, both by sea and whom he kept unarmed. When the others saw 
land; so much so, that not only themselves, the horseman discharged in this manner, with 
but their parents and relations, were distressed the approbation of the general, each began 
with anxiety on their account. At the time to excuse himself, and receive a substitute, 
appointed, they brought their horses and arms Thus were Roman horsemen substituted in 
to be inspected; Sripio then told them, that the place of the three hundred SicilialTs, with- 
“ he was informed that some of the Sicilian out any expense to the public. The Sicilians 
horsemen dreaded the service on which they had the trouble of instructing and exercising 

them; the general having ordered, that any 
who did not perform this, should continue 
in the service. We arc told that 
an excellent body of horse, and di 
vice to the state in 



were going, as hihorions and severe; that if 
any were thus affected, he wished them to 
acknowledge it then to him, rather than to com¬ 
plain afterwards, and prove inactive and useless 
Mdiers to die state: he desired them to cx- 
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reviewing the legions, he chose out of them those I 
soldiers who had liecii the longest tirn'* in the 
army, espeeially lh(>.sl^ wlio ha<I served with 
Marcellus; helnwiiig that tlu'y were rmt only; 
formed under ih,- best diM'ipline, but m coiise- ; 
quenre of llie long >ieg<' of Syraeu-io, were best ' 
skilled in lln^ niefliod of attaeking towns; fori 
the object to wlueh Ins views weie now direct- j 
od was no small matter, being nothing leas than ; 
the utter destnietion of (hirtliagc. lie tlnm 
cantoned his army in the dilfen'iit towns; or¬ 
dered in a sup])ly of corn trom the Mieilian 
states, sjiariiig what lie had brought from Italy ; 
repaired the old slii])s, and f.<'ut ('aius liadius 
with them to Africa, to ]>Iunder lln* eounliy ; 
then hauled uji the new one, on land at i 
Panormus, that they might lie dry dining liie i 
winter, because they had Ikmui ImsIiIv l.mll ol , 
green timber^ and having comjdeled th'* jne-! 
paratiomi^'Jbr the war, lie came li) Syracusr, 
where tranquillity was not yet entirely le-estab- 
lishcd, after the laic violent eommoti.u.. 'J'iie 
Greeks, in pursuance of a grant of li;e senate, 
demanding a restoration of their elTeels IVom ■ 
some Italians, who kept possession of them j 
witli the same force witli which they had soi/.(‘d 
them, Scipio, reckoning it essentially reijuisite 
to support the puhlic faith, procured a ri^slitu-1 
tion of the same; jjurtly by a jirociamatioii 
issued, and partly hy sentences pa.->sed against 
those who persisted in retaining their unjust 
acquisitions. This proceeding was higlily uc- i 
ceptable not only to the persons aggrieved, but [ 
to all the states of iSieily, and added to their 
alacrity in forwarding the preparations foi war. 

II. A formidable war was raised this sum¬ 
mer in Spain by the instigalmu of Indiiiilis, th(' 
Illergctian, on no oUkt grounds than the con¬ 
tempt which, through Ids great admiration of 
Scipio, he entertained of all other generals. He 
was of opinion, that “ tliis commander was the 
only one whom the Romans had remaining; 
the others of any note, having, as he coru^eived, 
been slain by Hannibal. For when the Scipios 
were cut off in Spain, they had none whom 
they could send thither; and afterwards, when 
the wai pressed too heavily on them in Italy, 
the present one had been recalled to act against 
Hannibal. That besides the Romans having 
only nominal generals in Spain, their veteran 
army had been withdrawn from thence; that 
the troops which remained, tlicre was 
*neithe\ spirit nor firmness, as they consisted of 
ahvinol^piplined jr.oltitudc of new recruits ; 


that there would never again he such an ojipor- 
tunitv of asscrLmg the lifierly of Spain : that 
until that (lay, they had been slaves either to 
the Carlhagimaiis or Romans; .md that, not 
to one iir the other by luiiis, but M'metimes to 
bolli togetlier: that the Cajthaginians had lieeil 
expelled by tli<‘ Romans; and tliat tin Romans 
might now be <“\pclled by the Sp.iniauls, if 
tlu'se would act with unanimity, so tlu-t being 
lor ever freed from the dominion ol fon igneis, 
they might ri'lurn to their own native mamieis 
and rites.” Ily lliese, and otlur tlu' like dis¬ 
courses, he rousvd to arms, not onl\ liisown 

I'oiiring state, with olhei nations tli.i! boideied 
on Ills and their country ; so that willun a b w 
(lavs thirty thousand toot and al»ouI lour thou¬ 
sand horse assi'inbied jn the lerritoiv ol Sedela, 
according to his diri'clions. On tlu' oilier side, 
th(‘ Jioniau generals, Lucius lantulus and 
JiUi'Uis Manlius Aeidmus, Ic^t the war, being 
iK'glected in the beginning, should spiead with 
iiieieasing violence, united llunr aniiies ; and 
eoiiducting tliem thiougii the country ol’ the 
Ausetanians in as peacealde a mamit'r as it' 
they were ainoiig fiHUids, they arrived at (he 
plae(‘ wliere (he enemy lav ; and pilclied (heir 
tents at three mib“s' distance fiom tlu* isjiaiiish 
camp, lly sending ambassadois, tluy eiidea- 
vouic.l to prevail on them to lay aside then 
aim-., hut in v.uii. Aftc'rw.uds, tlu' Spannh 
liorsemeii having madi* a sudden attack on itie 
foragers of tin* Koinaiis. and the latter s»'iu!- 
mg some troops to support them tiom oni' ol 
tin 11 out(iosls, llier<‘ ensued a hatlle between 
l!u‘ cavalry, in wiiuli neither side gamed any 
coiisiih'ralile advantage. 

I!!. At suiiiise next day, the whole forci' ol 
the enemy appi'ared in arms, and drawn up in 
order of battle, at tlie distance of about a mile 
from lh(^ Roman camj). 'J’he Ausetanians 
wt're in the centre, tlio Illmgetiaiis formed the 
riglit wing, and jieojde of several inconsiderable 
)Spanish states the left; lietwi.'en the wings 
and the main body, they had left very wide in- 
U'rvals, through wliiefi the horse might cliarge 
U]>on occasion. 'Idie Romans drew up their 
army in the usual manner, yet so far following 
the examjde of the enemy as to leave jiassages 
open for the cavalry between tlic ii'giouB. Len- 
tulus, however, considering that the hoise 
could be of use only to that party which should 
first make an attack on the enemy’s line, divid 
ed by the intervals, commanded Serviua Corm'i 
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hu^ tribuiio oj' tho sotdicrK, to onlor tliom to , 
('hargo throui^li llio Tlio fijilit hotwi'LMi , 

tbo infantry rather unlavoural)le to the • 

Romans ot the l)C'ginHi^^,^ he was ohli^i'd to j 
th'hiy for a time, while the thirteimth leijion ! 
from the reserve was l>roU';lil iij> to l!ie fii^t i 
line, so as to sujiport (he twellili, winch hat! 
been posttal lu the li'tl wiim a'^aiiisi ihe llh'r- 
jti'tiaii'>, am! which he:;au to t;ive i^round. 'I'he 
lie,hi he)nj4 le'-torcal, .^eipio liastencd to liUf'ius ! 
ManliUs, will) was evi-rtiii'^ liimselt anions ihe I 
fort'iiiosi hatlaiioii..., eneourai’in'^ and sii|)j)oitintx ! 
Ins nieii by a ^alj1[)l_\ ot iic'.-h troops wheievt-r, 
oeeasioii uajuired. ami aetiuaiiited liim that 
in.ilt<'i'- were s.tfi' on t!ie h fl vvhej:, ami that 
('oriieluis Serv.us, w lioni he hail (h'.'jiali'lH'd lot 
liie ))Uiposf', would «juicl\l\ as-,,III tlw eneniv 
on all sides With Ins eavairv, N. awady h<al lie 
nlleu’d these words, when ihe Eoman hor-e, 
jnishim^ lorwards into tiu‘ nmUt ot then tanks, 
tiit'w tile lino o\' infantav into eonlii^ioii; and 
at the same time elo-'cd up '.lie jiasse-^ by whieh 
tile Spanish iioist' weie to have advamaal to a | 
'J’lje Spaiuards, thendore, <nnl(in<»- all 
thoui’hts of linlitini; on hoisehaek, dismounted, 
in oith'r to en^aire on loot. When tlie Jvoman 
ct^eiierals perceived the enemy's disoider, that 
lhe\ were eonliiscd and IcnTilit'd, and their hat- 
t ihons waveniiq, the\' eiie(>nra"(‘<l, llnw enlrtMt- 
ed Ihtar miMi to “push tliem l)ii.-,]dv wiiih' 
lliey waae dismayed, and not (o ^.nl^l'r (hen 
line to he forniod attain.” d'h'* li.trlcu'r.t.s 
ounld not iiave wiihstood so lu'-ious an oiisi-t, 
had not llieir ])rinee, Indihili-, dj'.;noinilniu 
witii tlu‘ eavairv, thrown hiinseli itit(» the liont 
of llie loiemost battalions of inlantr\. 'riier»“ 
lh<'eonte.st was s'tj>[)or(ed for some time with 
ftKMt futy. At lem-tli, those who foiie/it 
lojiid tin* kio'’, 1 II. ovei w heline;] with d.nts. 
::nd he himself, eontiiuiiin; to ntake re islauee. 
ihoi^h rt'ady to ('vpin*, was j inned to the | 
earth with a tavelui; on wliicli their troops 
ln'look themselves to ni}:>hl in all parts. d'In- 
num]>er ol’ tlie slain was the pjrealei, heeausc 
the hojsemen had not time to lemonnt their 
horsi's, hi'iiii^ Vigorously piessed In (lie iu)- 
inans, who did not r<*la\ in (lie least ut.til tliey 
had driven them fiom their eamia 'riiere lell 
on that day of t!ie Spaniards thirteen IhoiisamI, 
and about eiulil liundted were taken. Of the 
Romans, and tltcir allies, little more than two 
hundred were killed, most of them on the left 
wiiny. The Spaniards, who wer<' beaten out 
of*the eainp, o/ who had escaped fiom the bat¬ 


tle, at lirst dispersed altoul the eountiy, and 
afterwards returned to their respective homes. 
I'liey were soon alter summoned llienee to an 
assembly by Mandonius, when*, alter eom]daiij- 
im^ lieavily of tlic'ir iossi's, and seven'Iy censui- 
iiii:; the advixrrs of the war, tlu’v came (o a re- 
s:>lulioti, that ainhu'-'-adors sliould lie sent to 
S(.ipio, with ]u-oposaU to make siirremler of 
llu'inst'lves, 'l'lie,-,e l.iid the blame on Imlihi- 
lis and the other chiefs, mo-,! of whom had fal¬ 
len in battle, oli’eiiiia to deliver Up theii arms. 
'J’liev received (or answer lit,it “ tlieir surien- 
ilcr would Ik* aceejjlott. provided tlu'y deiivi'red 
uj) alive Maiidotiuis ami the (Ulu'r jironioters of 
ill.* Wat; that il' this eomliiion was not eom- 
I pli«*d with, the Roinam would lead their armies 
J into the hinds ol tlie lllej^f'lians and Ausetan- 
! laiis; and afk'rward-- into tliosc of the other, 
i st.ites." 'I'his an--wi“r the ambassadors carried 
I Itaelv to lije as.-einitly ; and there Matidoiiins 
: and li e oilu’r <-hiel.-, were seized and dcUveri'd 
up to junii -hment. 'I’erms of peace were th( n 
setih'd with the slates of Sjtain, wdio were or- 
d(‘red to jiay iloublc taxes for that year, and to 
siip|)Iy eoi u for six months, toi^elher with cloaks 
ami vesis for tin* army, Iiostat^es heim^ received 
from about thirty st.ites. 'i'his tumulliiary re- 
hellioii in Spain liaviiijr hi'cn thus snppiessed, 
without any f^rcat dillieulfy. w ithin tlie space 
of a few days after its r<j}mm‘m‘(*im*ut, (nery 
I waihke operation was diieeled aaaiiist Africa. 

; i\. ('aius La'Iins, Ii.iViin^ airivi’d in the 

ni ’ht at lli [)|)0 Royal, led 4)ul lus soldiers and 
inariiK's in reynilar bodies, at tin* lirst lii;hl, in 
Older to rava;?elhe rountry ; and as the inhah)- 
lanls ha<] taken no precautions more tliaii if 
I It had been a lime of peace, sreat damage was 
j (lone, and nlliit^hled messeni;ers lilled (hirthaue 
[with tin* most violent ahinns; ainninnn tiiat 
the Roman Heel had arrivinh and that it 
was commandi'd Ity J^cipio, of wlio.so passim; 
into Sicily they liad alr(‘ady heard. Nor could 
they tell, with any degree of rxjtclness, while 
their fi'ars aggiavated ('V(“ry circumslanee, 
liovv many ships they liad si'(‘u, or what mnnher 
<*f men tlnyy liad landed. At first, therefore, 

( onslernation and terror, afterwards melamjioly 
dejection, seized the jieople's minds, refleeUng 
on tile reverse of fortune which had taken place, 
and lamenting that “ tliey wim lately, flushed 
with success, had their forces lying at the gates 
of Rome, and after cutting olT so many armres** 
of tin* enemy, hud made almost ever/stayin 
Italy suhimt to them, ciffte\.throu^h*f 2 ^ 
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choice were now, from the current of success | 
having turned against them, to behold the de-! 
vastation of Afnca, and the siege of Carthage; 
and when they possessed not hy any means such ' 
a degree of strength as the Komaiis had enjoyed ^ 
to ^\i])j)orl them under those calamities, 'riie i 
latter had leceived, from the eoininoiiaity of j 
iioine, and from Lalium, eontinually iiienMsing ' 
supjilies of young men in the loom ot so many ' 
Ii'gions destroyed : hut the citizens ot (‘artliage 
were uMwarlike, and eijualh so in tlio country. 
Auxiliaries, indeed, they liad {jroeuiaai lor pay 
(rom among tlie AlVieans; hut they vven* a 
faithless race, and veering ahoiil with e\erv 
blast of fortune. 'Phen, as to tlie kings: 
tSypluix, siuee liis couterenee with Scipio, v.'a^ 
appaientiy estranged froin them: Masniissa 
had openly renounced their alliaiic<-, and w^as 
become their most inveterate em-iny ; so that 
they'had no hope, no support on an\ suh'. 
Neither did Mago raise any ooiniiiotions on the 
side of (laul, nor join Ins forces to |{.iniuf)alV : 
and Hannibal himsolf was now deelnung hotli ] 
in reputation and strength.” 'I’hi'ir miiuU,; 
which, in consequence of the late ji' ws, had 
sunk into these desponding reflectnms, were 
again recalled, by dread of the impending evils, 
to consult how lliey might oppose the [neseiii 
dangi'rs. They resolved to levy soldiers vvitli 
all haste, both in the city and tiii^ eonntry; 1( 
hire auxiliarie.s from the Africans; lo strength¬ 
en the forts ; to collcrt corn ; lo pie[»ine weap¬ 
ons and armour; to lit out ships, and semi them 
to Hippo against the Komuu flei't. VVliiie 
they were thus empUiyed, new's at length arii- 
ved, that it was ]ja;lius, and not tScqno, who 
had come over; that Ins forces were no nioie 
than what wa-re sunicient to make jdundering 
iiiciii>ions ; and that the main force of tlie ene¬ 
my was still Ill Sicily. 'Phus they got time to 
breathe, and began lo des}>alcli emhassies to 
Syphax and the other princes, to endeavour to 
strengthen their alliances. 'J'hcy also sent to 
Philij), with u jiromiso of two hundred talents 
of silver,' on condition that ho invaded .Sicily 
or Italy. Others v.'crc sent to Italy, to tlicir 
twoc generals there, with .orders to use every 
eftort to raise the apprelicnsions of the enemy, 
so that Scipio might be iru^ijiccd to return home. 
To Mugo they sent not only deputi<-s, hut 
twenty-five ships of war, six thousand foot, 
hundred horse, seven elephants, and also 


a large sum of money to hire auxiliaries, whose 
.sujiport might encourage him to advance his 
aimy nearer to the city of Koine, and efl'ecl a 
junction with Hannibal. Such were the pre¬ 
parations and plans at Carthage. Whilst 
liahiis was em])loye(i in carrying oil’ immense 
booty Irom the country, which ho found desti¬ 
tute ol aims ami ]iroteetion, Masiiiissa, r<msed 
h}^ the repojt of tiie anival of a Koinau fleet, 
came to him allendi'd l)y a few liorsemeii. He 
eom}»lained that “ Scijdo was dilatoiy in tlie 
business; otheiwise hefoie tluit time he would 
have iinmglii over his aim_v into Afiiea, w luh' 
the Caithagnnan.', wine dismayed, ami S\])h.i\ 
eiigae/'d in wars with Ins mighliours. 'Phut 
the latter was irresolute and imdelenmned ; ami 
that il' time weie allowed him t.) selllc* Ins 
o\\ n all uis as lu* lilxod, it wamld lie semi that 
he had no sitieeri^ allaehmmit. to the Ihnnans.” 
]i(“ (lesind liim to “ exiiort and stimulate 
t^eiiHo to ae}i\ ity assuring him that “ he Inm- 
' self, tliough driven from liis kingdom, would 
joiii him with no <-ojneinptil'ie firee, both of 
horse and loot.” He said, that “ lindius ought 
not to inak(' any stav in Africa: that he believ¬ 
ed a licet had sailed from (hirlhagc-, winch if 
would not he very safe to cneounler in the, ab¬ 
sence ot Seipio." After tins di.sfoui.se, Masi- 
inssa dep.nted ; and lU'vt dav Lndius set sail 
1 rom H ippo, h.iv ing hi.^ ships laden vv ith sjioil ; 
ami, leluiiniig lo Sicilv, deliveied lilasiiiissa'.s 
messiige tn Ncipio. 

V. A])out tin* same time, the ships which 
had been smit liom (sirlhagi' lo Alago, arrived 
on the coast hetvveea lh<‘ eouutrv of llu' Al- 
hmgaumaii 1 iigui laiis ami Hmio.i, near wlmdi 
pl.iei' tlie (.'arth.ignijaii li.ipp('iied at that time 
(iei't. (hi receiving oidei's fiom 

he 

rouneil of the (.’auK and Higiiriaiis, (fo; 
then' was a vast muliilude o! bol.h nations 
pie.seut.) am! told tlum th.il h(' had been sent 
lor the jmrpose ol le.stoinig them to liherlv, 
ami, as lhe_\ (h(‘inse!ve.s sivv, a(.! was now uf- 
l<uded him Irom home. I>ut with what foret', 
with Imw great an army the war was to be cai- 
ried on, war. a matter that depended entirely 
n)n>n liimn. That there were two Koiuan 
armies, one in (jaiil, anotliei in Htriiria ; 
and he was well assured that Spurius Lucretius 
would join his forces to those of Marcus Tji- 
vius; wherefore they on their side must arm. 
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many thousands, to enable them to oppose tvvo 
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ftomun generals and two armies.” The GauU 
answered, that “ they had the strongest iiuthna- 
tion to act as he adviMui ; but as they hud oik' 
Roman army in the heart of tlieiv cuuntrv, and 
another in the next adjoining province of 
Elruria, almost wuhin their sight, if it should 
be j)ul)licly known that tluy gave aijl to the 
Carthaginians, tho^e two armies would untnt- 
diately (‘onirneiice hoslihtus agaiiiM them on 
both sides.” Tliey retjuesled him to demand 
such assistance only as tlie (luuis could siipplv 
in secret. The Ligurians,” they said,‘‘were 
at liberty to delerinine as they lluiugln fit, the 
Roman canijis tuang far distant from their lamis 
and cities ; besides, it was nai^-onahle that they 
should arm iheir youth, and taive tlieir })art in 
the wai.” Tiiis tlie Jngurians did iiol lieeline ; 
they only recpuied two inunlhs’ time to make 
their le.vu'S. jMugo, ha\ing sent iumn' tlio 
Gauls, lined soldieis privately in their eouiitry ; 
provisions also of all kinds were sent to Inin 
eecrelly liy ihcir several states. Mareus Jnvius 
led his army of volunteer slaves from Etruria 
into (Jaul, and h.iving joined Lueretius, kept 
himself in leadiness to oppose Mago, if he 
should move from Liguiia towards the city ; 
intending, il the Carthiiguiiaa sliould keep him¬ 
self quiet under the corner of the Alps, to con¬ 
tinue in the same distriet, near Ariuiiiium, for 
the protection of Jlaiy. 

VI. Alter the return of (hiius Ijulius from 
Africa, allliough >^ei[m> was uiged to expedition 
by tile represonlatioiis ol M.isiiiissa, and the 
soldiers, on seeing tin* spoil which was landed 
from tlie ships, were mtlamed with a desire ol 
passing over imniedialely ; yet this more im¬ 
portant business was inti riujited by one of 
smaller eonsidirration, tin; recovery of Locri ; 
which, at the tunc of the geiieial defection of 
Italy, had revolted to the (’arlhagiiuans. 'J’ho 
hope of accorn])lishing this was kindled by a 
very trilling circumstance : the operations in 
Bruttium were rather predatory excursions than 
a regular war; the Numidians having begun 
the practice, and the Bruttiaiis readily joining 
in il, not more from their connection with the 
Carthaginians, than from their own natural dis¬ 
position. At length the Romans themselves, 
by a kind of contagion, became equally fond of 
plunder; and, when not prevented by their 
officers, made excursions into the enemy’s coun¬ 
try. By these, some Locrensians, who had 
come out of the city, hud been surrounded, and 
carried off to* Rhegium; and among whom j 
Voi. II. F 


were some artizans, who happened to have been 
olten lured by the Carthaginians, to work in 
j Oie eiUidel of Locri. They were known by the 
, cliu'ls of the Locrensians, who, having been 
banished by the ojiposile faction which had 
given up the city to llannibak had retired to 
Rhegium. The prisoners, after answering 
! many of their inquiries concerning affaiis at 
home, gave lliem hopes, that if they were ran¬ 
somed and sent liaek, they might be able to 
; put the citadel into their liands ; telling them 
i that they liad tlieir residenee in it, and were en- 
; tirely tiiisted liy llu; Carthaginians. In con- 
si'quf’iiei^ of this, tlie .said chiefs, who anxiously 
I loiigial to return to Loeri, inflamed at the same 
. time with a desire of revenge, immediately 
' ransomed and sent liomc these men; having 
I M'tlied the plan for the execution of their 
1 jiroject, with the signals which>vcre to be given 
! and observed between them at a distance. 
I 'J'liey then went themselves to Scipio, to Syra- 
; cus(;, wheie some of the exiles were, and inform- 
I ing him of tlie promises made by the prisoners, 
' insjnrcd jirobable hopes of success. On this, 
; the consul despatched Marcus Sergius and 
I Fuldius Matienus, military tribunes, (the exiles 
I acttomiianying them,) with orders to lead three 
! thousand men from Rhegium to Locri, and for 
j Quintus Plcminius, proprEctor, to give asaist- 
j anoe in the business. These sot out as com¬ 
manded. carrying scaling ladders flttcd to the 
lieight of the citadel, according to their infor¬ 
mation, and aliout midnight they gave the sig- 
, nal from the place appointed, to those who 
. were to betray that fortress. These were pre- 
j pared, and on the watch; and letting down 
I fioin their side, machines made for the purpose, 
' received the Romans as they climbed up in 
' several places at once. They then fell on the 
I Carthaginian sentinels, who, not apprehending 
j any danger, were fast asleep ; their dying groans 
! were the flrst sound heard. A sudden conster- 
; nation followed as the remainder awoke, with 
: a general confusion from being wholly ignorant 
I of the cause of alarm. At length, the greater 
! part of them being roused from sleep, the J,rulh 
I was discovered. And now every one ^led 
i loudly to arms; that the enemy were in 
! the citadel; that the sentinels were slain. 
The Romans, being much inferior in number, 
would certainly have been overpowered, bed 
not a shout, raised by those who were 
outside of the citadel, ^ted the ^e^son 
from discerning on what side ttil Han* a 
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ened, while the darkness of the night aggra¬ 
vated every fear. The Carthaginiaiiy, sup[)os- 
ing that the citadel Ijad lieeii surprised and 
taken, witliout aUem]>ting a conlesU fled Ui 
another fortress not far distant from this. 'J’h«“ 
inhauitants hekt the city which lay between 
these strongiiolds, as a prize for the con([uerors. 
slight engagennmts happening every day. t^uiii' | 
tus JMeiniiiius commanded the Roman, Jlainii- 
ear the Carthaginian garrison, botli of wliom 
increased their forces daily, by calling in aid 
from the neighbouring places. At length 
Hannibal prepared to come thither, so that l!ie 
Romans could not have ke]>t their ground, had 
not the principal part of the Loerensians, e.x- 
asperated by the pride aiul uvaiice of the Car¬ 
thaginians, inclined to their sidi*. 

VII, As soon as ycipio w’us niibina'd that 
the danger increased atLocn, and that Hanni¬ 
bal approaching, he began to tear, le^t even 
the garrison rnight he cridaiigore<l, as it v\as 
not easy to retreat from it: ho tberidore left 
the command at Messana to his bri>tber, Juiei- j 
us Weipio, and going'Sn board as soon as the I 
tide turned, he let his ships drive with the | 
current. On the other hand, Hannibal sent 
forward directions from the river Aleccs, winch 
is not far from Locri, that his party, at dawn 
of day, should attack the Romans and liO- 
crensians with their whole force ; in order that, 
while the attention of all should be turned to 
the tumult occasioned thereby, he might make 
an unexpected assault on the ojiposite side of 
the city. When, at the first appearance of 
day-light, he found that the battle was begun, 
he did not choose to attempt the citadel, in 
which there was not room, had he even gained 
it, for such numbers to act, nor had he brought 
ladders to elTect a scaladc. Ordering, there¬ 
fore, the baggage to be thrown together in a 
heap, he drew up his army at a little distance 
from the walls, to terrify the enemy ; and while 
ill things necessary for the assault were getting 
ready, he rode round the city with some IVu- 
midian horsemen to find out the properost placid 
at wl^ich it might be made. As he advanced 
near the rampart, the person next to him Jiap- 
peried to bo struck by a dart from a scorpion, 
he was so terrified at the danger to which he 
had been exposed, that he ordered a retreat to 
bo- sounded, and fortified his camp far beyond 
reach of a weapon^ The Roman fleet ar- 
rive^rom Mess^. atlLocri, while some hours 
so that the troops were all 


landed and brought into the city before sunseU 
iN'ext day, the (huthagiuiaus, from the citadel, 
began the liglit. llaiinil)al, now furnished 
with scaling ladders, and every thing jiroper 
for an assault, was coming up lo tlie walls, 
when, on a sudden a gale Hying open the Ro¬ 
mans rushed out upon him, when he appre¬ 
hended nothing les-, than such an encounter, 
and, as the attack was unexpected, two hun¬ 
dred of his men were slain. The rest Hanni- 
h:d earned hack to the eamp, as soon as he 
inuler.st*)od that the eonsul was there in per¬ 
son ; and s<‘ti<liug direetions to those who were 
in the less<‘r eitadei, to take eart' of lliemselvr.'?, 
he decam]>e(l by night. On which, setting fire 
lo the Iioiues iheie, in ordei to olisliuet any 
ojieraltoijs i)r the «-neni\,thev haslem'd away, 
a.-, il tiding frt>m a puisuit, and overlook the 
mam body of then aiiny at the close of day. 

Vlll. VV lien l^eijiio saw hotli citadel ant! 
eamp iJeserted hy tlier’iiemy, he summoned the 
Ji^*e^e^^ians to an ass(‘mb)y, lebuKed them 
.severely l<>r their levolt, inlheted punisinnent 
on the ehief jiromoleis of it, and bestowed 
their eHecls on llu; leailers t)f tin* op[iosile tac¬ 
tion, as a r»‘ward for their e\liaordmary lidelily 
towards the Romans. As to tlie community 
oi' tlie Ijocn-nsKins, he said, “ lu' would nei¬ 
ther niak(‘ any grant l(» (lu-m. nor take any 
thing tioiii ihem. Tel tliem send ambassadors 
to home, \vlier<“ liny would tdiiaiii sueh a .set- 
thmienl ol llu ir afhurs as the' senate should 
judge reasonahh'. Of this he was eonlident, 
tluil, liiough they had de.servc d harsh trealnieiit 
from tlie gnatly j^rovokeil Romans, they 
would yet enjoy a better slate in subjection to 
them than under their piofossed friends the 
Carthaginians.” 'J'lien leaving Quintus Ple- 
mnmis, heutenant-gruerul, with the troops 
which had taken theeitadel, to defend the city', 
he returned to Messana with the ftirees wdiich 
lie had hionght fiom thenee. 'idle Jioeren- 
sians, after their revolt from the Romans, 
had been treated hy the C'arlbaginians with 
sueh haughtiness and cruelty, that they could 
now have endured a lesser degree of severity 
not only with jiatience, but almost with con¬ 
tent. Cut in all excesses, so much did riomini- 
us surpass Hanulcar, who had commanded their 
garrison, and the Roman soldiers the (yariha- 
giniaiis, that there seemed to hu a greater emu¬ 
lation between them in vices than in arms. 
Wot one of those acts, which render the power 
of a superior odious to the helplcrs, was left uii- 
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practised on the inhabitants by the coinniondor 
dl his troops : the most shockini; insults wcic 
oflcred to Ihcir persons, to llicir ciuldron, and 
to their wives. ]\or did their avarice refrain 
even from the plundorins of tinners saere<l; in¬ 
somuch, that not only the tenipli's were violated, 
but even the treasure of Proscrjiiin’ was seized, 
which throuGi^h all a^eshad icmaincduntouclicd, 
excc'pt by Pyrrhus, wlio made restitution of t)ie 
sjioil, together with a large atomnnent for his 
sacrilege. 'J’herefore, as at tlial time tin* king’s 
s}ji])s, after being wrecked and shattered, liad 
brouglit nothing safe t(> land, e\c»'])t the sacied 
inoiiev of the goddess, so now, that same nionev, 
by a dilh^rent kind of vengeanei', msjuted with 
madness all tliose who wore jiollnli'd by the 
robbery of tlie temple, and turned (hem against 
each other with lioslilo fury, general against 
general, soldier against soldier. 

lA'. Pleininius wnis governor in cliief; that 
pajt of the soldiers which in* had hrouglil with 
him from Khi'gium w'as under hi- owm im¬ 
mediate command : the rest under military tii- 
l>uiies. The.s(3 triluiiies, Nergius ami Matieniis, 
hajtpened to meet one of IMemin.us’ soklien 
running away with a silver cn[), which he had 
taken by force out of the house of a citizen, the 
owners pursuing him: on tin; ciij) biung taken 
from him by order of the tribunes, at first ill 
language was used, then eiisui'd clamour; and 
at length a sciifllc between (lie soldiers (ifPleini- 
nius and those of the tribnnes. 'Phe disfurli- 
ance increasing, as any ha]>}»ened ti> eonu' up to j 
assist tlieir party, fMeminius’ men. being worst- ^ 
ed, ran to him in ciovvds, showing their Mood | 
and wounds, with violmit onleries and expres¬ 
sions of resentment, and n‘eounting tlie re¬ 
proaches that had been liirown on liiinself; | 
W’hich so inflamed him, tliat rushing out of liis 
house, and calling the tribunes before him, lie 
ordered them to be stripped and the rods ((» 1m 
prepared. As some lime was spent in stii]i- | 
ping them, (for they made resistance, and iin-1 
plorcd aid,) on a sudden their own .soldiers, 
rendered bold by their late suece-s, ran to¬ 
gether from all parts, as if they liad been calk'd 
to arms against an enemy. On seeing the 
persons of the tribunes already injured by tlie 
rods, (hey were suddenly seized with such un- 
govcrnalile rage, that without regard either to 
his dignity, or oven to humanity, after having 
cruelly abused his lictors, they assaulted tlie ] 
general himself; and having surrounded and | 


separated him from his party, they dreadfully 
mangled linn, culling off his nose and cars, and 
leaving him almost without life. Accounts of 
lliest' trails,K'tions bi'ing carried to Me.ssana, 
Seipio, a lew days after, sailed over to Loeri 
111 a sliip of six hanks of oars: and haying 
brought INeminius ami the Irihuiics to trial be¬ 
fore liiin, he ae(|mUed Pleimnius, and con- 
I tinned him in tlie command of the place ; ad- 
I judged the tribunes guilty, and threw them 
j into eliains, that they might he .sent to Rome 
1(* (he senate: lie tlien relumed to Messana, 

1 

I and went Irom thence to Syracuse. Plcminius, 

■ giving a loose to his rage, because ho thought 
lhal lli(' injury done him had been treated too 
lighllv bv Seipio, and that no other person was 
«|iialilied to rale the jienalty in such a case but 
I he who had sulferi'd the wTong, ordered the 
j Inlmnes to be dragged bcfoic him. ' After 
1 liaxing made (hi'm undergo the utpiost degree 
I of loiIuK'wiiicli the human body is capable of 
I enduring, lu' jiut tbem to death ; and not satks- 
lled with (he ])imi.shnicnt thus inflicted, he cast 
them out wiilioiit burial,... 'Hic like cruelty he 
used towards the chiefs of the Locrciisiaiis, 

I who. as he heard, had complained to Seipio of 
the treatment they had received at his hands. 
Put the I'xtremc severities wliicli he had for¬ 
merly [»raetised on those allies through Inst and 
axaiiee, he now multiplied tlirough rage and 
resentment, bringing infamy and detestation 
not only on himsi'lt, but on tlie gi'iieral also. 

A'. 'Idle time of the eleelions was now draw¬ 
ing near, when a letter was l)ronglit to Romo 
honi Pii!>lius hiciniiis tin* emisnl, stating, that 
•• h(' and Ills army were alDicted w'ith a griev¬ 
ous sukni'ss, and lliat they could not have 
stood tlieir ground, liad not the disorder attack¬ 
ed tb(' enemy with tlie .same, or even greater, vio- 
k'lice. As therefore lie could not come to 
|]i('('lections, lie would, if the fathers a])prov- 
cd of it, nominate Quintus (deciliiis Mctcllu.s, 
dictator, for tin* purpose of holding them. That 
it was for the int(‘rcst of the state, that the ar¬ 
my of Quintus (’aicilius should bo disbanded, 
as it could be of no use at pro.senl, Hannibal 
leaving already retired into winter quarters; 
and besides, so powerful was tlie distemper in 
that camp, that unless they were speedily se¬ 
parated, not one of them probaldy would sur¬ 
vive.” The senate left it with the consul to 
determine concerning those matters, ip suchr 
manner as he should judve. best for the pjftod 
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of the nation, and his own honour. The city j 
was at that time suddenly engaged in u eon^i(l- | 
eration respecting religion. Frequent show- j 
ers of stones having fallen, the Sybilliue hooks 
were on that occasion inspected; in winch 
were found certain verses, inqiort'ing, lliatj 
“ whensoever li fonngn enemy shall liuve car-! 
ried war into the land of Italy, ho may h'^ ex¬ 
pelled and conquered, if the Idrean Motln'r he , 
brought from Pessinus to Rome.” 'Diese ' 
verses, discovered by the decein\irs, aHccted ' 
the senate the more, because llie amba^sadors 
who hud carried the ofiering to IJidphi. afiirm- 
ed also, that they had performed sacrifice, and 
consulted the Pythian Apollo; and that the 
oracle had answered, that the Romans would 
soon obtain a much greater xietoiv than lliat 
which gave them the spoils of wlneh their of¬ 
fering was composed. "I'hev considered as a 
confirmation of the same, tlmt Seqno's mind 
waft impelled, as it were, l»v some' jiresagi's ol' 
an end to the war, when he had so enmo'-fly in¬ 
sisted on having Africa for his pKwmee. In 
order, therefore, that they might the sooner ac¬ 
quire the enjoyment of this triumph, portend¬ 
ed to them bj the fates, omens, and oracles, 
tliey set about considering how tlie goddess 
might be transpoited to Romo. 

XI. The Romans were not in alliance with any 
of the states of Asia. However, rerolleeling 
that .tEscuIapius had formerly, on oeeasion of 
a pestilence, been brouglit from (rrecce before 
any connection with that country ; (hat (Iiey 
had already commenced a friendship with king 
Attains, on account of their l>eing united in the 
war against Philip, and that he would proiiahly 
do any thing in his power to oblige the Roman 
people, they came to a resolution of sendintr as ; 
ambassadors to him, Marcus Valerius Tja'vi -1 
nus, who had been twice consul, and had com- 
i^anded in Greece; Marcus Cfpciliiis Metel-: 


what they were in search of by means of king 
Attains ; and that, when they should have rdi- 
ried the goddess to Rome, they were to take 
care that the best man in the city was the ex¬ 
erciser of the laws of hospitality towards her.’^ 
On coming to the king at Pergamus, he receiv¬ 
ed them kindly, conducted them to Pessinus 
in Phrygia, delivered to them the sacred stone, 
wlucli llie natives said W’as the mother of the 
gods, and desired them to convey it to Rome. 
Marcus Valerius Falto, being sent homeward 
ludorc the rest, lirought an account that they 
were reUirniiig with thr goddess ; and that the 
best man in Rome must be sought out to jiay 
! her the due rites of hosjHlahty. Quintus 
I Ca’celius Metidlus wna, hy the consul in 13rut- 
; tiuni, nominat(“d dictator, for the purpose of 
; holding the elections, and his army was dishand- 
’ ed. T.urius Velurius Philo was made mas- 
! ter of the horse. The elections were held by 
the dictator; llie consuls elected were Marcus 
I Cornilius Ctelhegns and Pulilius Senijtroni- 
! us d’uditanus, the latter absent, being employ¬ 
ed in the province of Greece. The j)r.Tt()rs 
wore then elected : Tihi-rius (’laiidius JN'ero, 
Marens Mar«‘ius Rolla, Lucius Smbonius 
! Lilio, and Marcus Jh)mponiiis Matho. As 
[ soon as IIh' elections were finished, the dictator 
1 resigned his olhee. T’lie Koinaii games were 
I repeated tlniee. the ])l«‘heian seven times. Tlie 
j eurnie jcdiles weio t'neius and Jmeiiis f!or- 
j lu'lins Jicnfulus ; Jmeius held the jiro^ineeof 
Spain, and l>eing elected while there, e<»ntinu- 
rd aliseut during the whole tiim* of Ins otriee. 
'riherius (daudius Asellus and Marcus .lunius 
Pennus were pleheian a’diles. In that year 
Marcus Mareelhis dedicated tlie temple of Vir¬ 
tue, at the Gapuan gale, sc'vmili'en years after 
If had been vowed by Ins father at (Mastidium 
in Gaul, during his first consulate. Marcus 
.^^rnilius Kegillus, flamen of Mars, died that 


lus, who had been prretor; ftorvius Sulpieius 
Galba, who had been redile; and two who had 
been quBDStors, Caius Tremellius Flaccus and j 
Marcus Valerius f'alto. A convoy of five i 
quinqueremes was ordered for them, that they 
might appear with suitable grandeur in those 
countries where they wished to procure a re¬ 
spect for the Roman name. Tho ambassadors 
in their way to Asia, having landed and gone 
to Delphi to the oracle, hiquircd what hopes 
ihfeht^be entertained of accomplishing the busi- 
oh which they^ad been sent: they were 
anA;^re(l, it i§./^aid, that «they would obtain 


\Tar. 

XII. During the two last years, the affiiirs of 
Greere had been neglected; a eircunistance 
which enabled Philip to reduce the -d'itoluins, 
thus forsaken by the Romans, on whose aid 
alone they relied. 'I'hey were therefore obliged 
to sue for, and agree to a peace on such terms 
as the king should im])ose ; but had he not used 
every effort to hasten the eonelusion of it, Pub¬ 
lius Sempronius, proconsul, who Rueeeedcd 
Sulpieius in the command, would have fallen 
upon him (while, engaged in settling the treaty) 
with ten thousand foot, one thousand horse, and 
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thirty-five ships of war; no small force in sup¬ 
port of an ally. The peace was scarcely con¬ 
cluded, when nows was brought to IMiilip that 
the Romans had come to J>yrrachium ; that 
the Parthinians, and other neij^hbouring nations, 
seeing a pros[)ect of changing their situation, 
were in motion, and that Dirnallum was be¬ 
sieged. The Romans had turned their opera¬ 
tions to that side, instead of going forward to 
the assistance of the ^d-hohans, whither they 
had beem sent, jirovokc'd at the pi'aee thus made 
with the king without tlieir coiieurrenee, and 
contrary to the treaty. On the receipt of thih 
news, l^liilip, fearing lest some greater eommo- 
tions might uiise among the neighbouring na¬ 
tions and stales, proceeded by long marches to 
Apolionia, to which ])lace Stmipromus had 
retired, alter sending Ins hentenant geiuTal, 
Lffitorius, with ])arl of the forces atid fifteen 
shijis, to /Klolia, that iu' might take a view' of 
the- sitiialion of allairs, and, if jiossihle, anni- 
liilate the eoinjaiet of that })eopIe with the 
Macedonian. Philip laid waste the lands of 
the Apollonians, and, marching his forces up 
to the city, ollered the Romans battle ; they, 
however reiiiaiiiod quiet, only defending the 
wails, while his force w'as insuflieient for laying 
siege to the jdaee. Jle was yet do'-irous of 
concluding a ])eare with the Romans, as w’ilh 
the aFitolians ; or, if that could not he aeconi- 
plislied, of obluiiiing a truce; and, not eboosnig 
to ])rovoke their resmitment larthc'r by a new 
contest, he withdrew into his owni kingdom. 
At the same tune the Rpirols, wearied by the 
length of the W’ui, having first trual the disposi¬ 
tion of the J{omans, sent ambassadors to Philip 
concerning a gmieral }>eae<'; atlirnung that they 
were very confident it might be brought about, 
if he would come to a eoiiferenee with Publius 
Sempronins, the Roman g<‘neral. They easily 
prevailed on him to pass into Epirus, for the 
king himself was not averse fioin the measure. 
There is a eitv in Epirus called Pha'iiiee ; there 
Philip, liaving conferred with Eropus, and 
Dardas, and Philij), pra'tors of the Epirols, liad 
afterwards a meeting woth Publius Sempronius. 
Amynaniler also, king of the Alhanianians, 
was present at the conference, together with 
other niagistiatcs of the Epirots and Acarna- 
nians. Philip the ])rfrtor spoke first, and en¬ 
treated both the king and the Roman general 
to put an end to hostilities; and to consider, in 
a favourable light, the liberty which the Epirots 
tvok in mediating between them. Publius 


Sempronius dictated the terms of peace;— 
That the Parthinians, and Dirnallum, and 
Dargulum, and Dugemiim, should be under the 
dominion of the Romans ; that Atinlania 
should 1)0 ceiled to the Maeedoruan, if, on send¬ 
ing ambassadors, he should obtain It from, the 
senate. Feaeo being agreed to on these terms, 
tlie king included in tlie treaty I’nisias king of 
Bilhynia, the Aelunans, liceotiuns, 'riicssaiians, 
Acarnanians, and Epirots. On the side of the 
Romans, w’cre included the Ilians, king Atta- 
i lus, Jhi'uratiis, IVahis, tyrant of the Laeeda'mo- 
niaiis, th(‘ Eleans, Messemans, and Athenians. 
The conditions were commiUed to writing, and 
signed by both parlies, a truce being made for 
i two months, to allow lime for ambassadors to 
I he sent to liome, in order that thejteoplc might 
ratify the whole. Every one of the tribes as- 
} sented to it, heeause, having turned their efforts 
I against Afiiea, they wished to he cased for the 
! jiresent from evigy olh(*r enemy. When all 
I was settled, Publius Sempronius went home to 
j Rome, to attend to the duties of his consulship. 

A III. In the consulate of Marcus Cornelius 
and J*ul)lius Sempronius, which was the fif¬ 
teenth year of the Punic war, [Y. R. 5-18. B. 
C. 204] the provinces were thus decreed :—to 
Cornelius, Etruria, with the old army ; to Sem¬ 
pronius, Bruttium, with power to levy new 
! h'gions. Of the proctors, to Marcus Marcius 
I fell the city jurisdiction ; to Lucius Serihoniua 
^ Lihn, the foreign, and to the same person, (Jaul, 
to Marcus Pomponiiis Malho, Sicily ; and to 
'Jhherius Claudius Nero, Siirdinia, Publius 
Scipio’s command was prolonged for a year, with 
the same army and the sami licet he then had : 
as was also that of Publius Liciniiis, who was 
ordered to hold Bruttium, with two legions, as 
j long as the consul should judge it to he for the 
j interest of the stale that ho should continue in 
j that jirovinee. Marcus Livius, and Spurius 
1 Lucretius, also held on their commissions, with 
1 the tw'O legions with which they had protected 
Gaul against Mago ; and likewise Cneius Oc¬ 
tavius, who, after delivering up Sardinia and 
the legion to Tiberius ('laudius, was, with forty 
ships of war, to defend the sea-coast, v»ithin 
such limits as the senate should appoint. I’d 
M arcus Pornponius, prictor in Sicily, two le¬ 
gions of the forces that had been at Cannae 
were decreed ; and it was ordered, that, of the 
propraetors (Titus Quintius and Caiu^Jlostf- 
lius Tuhulus,) the fornwjr should hofd T/ren- 
tum, the latter Capua, as In^ ^he fo7wnc*-yyey, 
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each with the old garrison. With respect to I qujpstorship,) was the best of all the good men 
Spain it was referred to the people to deter-i in Komc. If the authors who wrote in the 
mine on the two proconsuls who should he sent tunes nearest to tliis Iransnctiori, and when the 
thither; when all the tubes agreed in ordering ^ ineinory of it was fresh, liad mentioned the 
Lucius Coriie'ius Lenlulus, and Lucius Man-; partieular merits which induced them to make 
line Acidinus, in quality of proconsuls, to liold | this determination, I should gladly have handed 
the command of tliat province in the same down the information to ])Osterity : Imt I will 
manner as they liad held it the year Ix'fore. not obtrude any opinion of my own, formed, as 
'J’hc consuls gave directions for a levy of sol- ’ it must be, on conjecture, when relative to a 
diers, out of whom they might at once form the | matter buried in the oltseurity of remote anti- 
new legions for Brutlium, and fill up the mim- ' quity. Publius Cornelius was arcoidinj’ly or- 
bers of the other armies; for such were the or- derod to repair to 0^tia, to meet the goddess, 
ders of the senate. i attended by all the matrons; to receive hei 

XIV. Africa had not vet been publicly de- ' himself from tfie ship, and then to deliver her 
dared a province—the senate, I suj)pose, Keej)- * to the sanl matrons, to Ix' transported to the 
ing the matter secret, lest tlie Cartliaginians > city. Seipio, falling down the liver 'Piber, as 
should get intelligence of it. 'Phe city, how- ; had been ordered, received the goddess from 
ever was filled with sanguine hopes that a de-1 the priests, and (xuiveyed her to the land. She 
cisive blow would soon be struck on tliat shore,was there received by the ai’ove-inentioned 
and that there would be an end to the Punic j wonu'ii, and who were the principal of the 
war. From, this cause arose abundance of su- ! city, among whom the name of (daudia Qui.ita 
perstitious notions; and the minds of Ihc peo-! alone lias been distinguished ; for her eharacler. 
pie became disposed both to believe and to I as is said, having at one tunc been dubious, 
propagate accounts of prodigies, of which a very • tlie share winch she had in this srilemn act of 
great number were reported: “ that two suns j religion rendered her ehastitv no longer ques- 
had been seen, and that in the night time light ! tiona))Ie, and she became illustrious among 
had suddenly appedred ; that at fSetia, a blaze . posterity. 'J’hosc, relieving each other in suc- 
like that of a torch had been observed, extend-! cession, earrieil this saving divinity into the 
ing from cast to west: that at 'J’arracina, a | temple of Victory, on the Palatine lull, whilst 
gate, and at Anagnia, both a gate and several | all the city poured out to iiu'et her, censers 
parts of the wall had been struck iiy lightning : | being plaei'd before llu' d(U)rs, wherever (he jiro- 
that in the temple of Juno Sospita, at Lanu- ] cessmn passed, and incensir buriuxl in tliem ; all 
vium, a great noKse had been heard, succeedixl i praying that she would enter tlie city with good 
by a dreadful crash.” For the exjiialion of : will, and a favourable disposition. J'liis hap- 
these, there was a supplication of one <lay’s ' pened on the day pre ceding the ides of April ; 
continuance; and nine days were set ajiarl for I and whirii was aj»poiiited a festival. 'I’ho peo- 
religioiis ofFices, on account of a shi>vver of ])le in crowds eni ruxl [)resents to the goddess, 
stones that had fallen. In addition tt> these ami there was a religious feast ordained, with 
matters, they had to consult on the n'ception games calbxl Megalesian. 

to be given to the Id®an mother. For, besides XV. Wlien they came to consider of fbe 
the account brought by Marcus Valerius, (one siqiplies for the legions that were in the pro¬ 
of the ambassadors who had come before the vinces, it was suggested by eertniii of the sena- 
rest,) that the goddess would soon be in Italy, tors, that there were some things, which, how- 
a late account had been received that she was ever they iniglil have been tolerated in times 
at Tarracina. The senate also was engaged of distress, ought not to be any longer endured ; 
in the decision of a question of no trifling irn- since, by the favour of the goils, they had been 
portHnee—who was the best man in the eityl ilelivered from tlie aj)prohensions of danger. 
A well-grounded preference in that point, The attention of the fathers being roused, they 
every one would certainly value much more proceeded to mention, that the twelve Latine 


highly than any honours which could be con- colonies, which had refused a supjily of soldiers 
ferred by the votes cither of the senate or the to Quintus Fabius, and Quintus Fulvius, when 
They gave thdr judgment, that Pub- consuls, enjoyed now, for almost the sixth year, 
liuOTScipio, son of who had fallen in an immunity from serving in war, os if it had 

S.oaiH^/'#'youtl>'^o had not yet obtained a been a privilege granted to do them honor.r, 
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and on account of their good conduct; ■while 
the worthy and dutiful allies, in return for their 
jidclity and obedience, had been exhausted by 
continual levies through the course of many 
years. Tiiese words at once recailed to the ^ 
recollection of th(! senate a niatler wliiih had, 
been almost forgotten, and at the same time | 
roused iheir resentment; so that, before they ! 
snifered llie consuls to ])roeced on any other 
business, they decreed, that the tamsuls should i 
summon to Rome the magistrates, and ten prin- i 
cipal inhabitants from each of the following J 
colonies, so privileged : Nepete, Sulrimn, Ar- ^ 
da'U, (.'ales, Alba, Carseoli, C^ara, Suessa, (’ir- 
ea'a, Narnia, and InU'ramna ; ami should giva* 
them orders, that whatever was the greatest 
number of soldiers, wbieli they had separately 
furnislied to tlio Roman })eopIe, at any time, 
since tile enemy came into Italy, they slmuld 
now jirovide to the amount of twice that number 
of ltx)tmen,and one hundred and twenty horse- , 
men : and if any of them were unable to produce i 
so many horsemen, that then they should ho ; 
allowed to bring three footmen, instead of each | 
horseman. That both horsemen and footmen , 
should be chosen from among the wa'althiest | 
orders, and should be sent whciever there was 
occasion for a supply out of Italy. That if any 
,of them should refuse to comply with tliis re- 
(juisition, it. was their jileasure, tliat the magis¬ 
trates and ileputies of that eolony should he 
detained ; and if they demanded an audience 
of the senate, that it sliould not lie grained 
them until they had obeyed those injunelions; | 
and farther, that an annual tax of one o.v.s- on ! 
every thousand which they jiossessed, sliould 
be imiio.sed on them. Tliat a survi'y of per¬ 
sons and estates should be made in those eolo- 
nies, according to a regulation of the Roman 
censors, which should bo (he same tliat was di¬ 
rected for llir Roman people ; and a return of 
this made at Rome by the censors of the said 
colonie.s on their oaths, and befon* they went 
out of oflicc.” The magistrates and jirincipal 
inhabitants of the places in qiie.stion being sum¬ 
moned to Rome, in pursuance of this decree of 
the senate, and receiving the commands of the 
consuls respecting the soldiers and the tax, they 
all declared violently against them, exelairniiig, 

“ that it was impossible for them to raise such 
a number of soldiers; they could scarcely accom¬ 
plish it if tbeir whole property were to bo en¬ 
treated by the regulation. They begged and 
entreated that they might be allowed to appear 


before the senate and implore a mitigation of 
their si’iilence. They had been guilty of no 
crime, that deserved to be punished by their 
ruin ; but, even if they were to be ruined, 
neither their own guilt, nor the resentment of 
the Roman peojilc, could make them furnish a 
greater number of soldiers than ihey actually 
bad.” The consuls unmovtd, ordered the 
deputies to remain at Rome, and the magis¬ 
trates to go home, to make (he ievies; assuring 
them, that “ they should have no audience of 
the senate', until they had strictly fulfilled its 
orders. TIn ir liojies of obtaining an audience 
being thus cut otf, (be h’vics were completed 
without ditlirully; the number of young men 
in those colonies being much increased, by 
their liaMiig been so long exempt from ser¬ 
vice. 

XVL Another affair also, and which had 
been almost as long passed over in silence, was 
proposed for eoiisideralion by Marcus Valerius 
liievinus ; who said, “ it was highly reasonable 
that the several sums of money, which had been 
contributed l>y private persons, when Marcus 
Claudius and himself were consuls, should now 
b«; repaid. That no one ought to be surprised, 
at his thus appearing in aiAfiair wherein the 
public faith was pledged; for besides that in 
some re.sjieet it peculiarly concerned the con¬ 
sul of that year in which the money had been 
advanced, lie had also been the first adviser of 
till! same, on account of the emptiness of the 
I trea.sury, and the inability of the people to pay 
taxes.” The senate were well pleased at be¬ 
ing reminded of this matter, and the consuls 
heiiig ordered to propose the question, decreed, 
that “ money should be discliarged in three 
payments : that the present consuls should 
make the first payment immedbUely ; and that 
the othi'r two instalments should be made by 
the third and fifth consuls from that time.” 
All Ihcir cares soon after gave place to one 
alone : when, on the arrival of ambassadors, 
they were made acquainte.d with the grievances 
of the liOcrensians, of which, until that day 
thi'y had been ignorant; grievances which 
greatly disturbed the people, who were, hi^w- 
cver, less provoked at the villany of Quintus 
Pb'iuinius, than at the partiality or negligence 
shown in the business by Seipio. As the con¬ 
suls were sifting in the comitium, ten ambassa¬ 
dors of the Locrensians in squalid mopnyijlg 
apparel holding out branches of oliv^(fio 
badges of suppliants) according to the f^recinn^ 
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custom prostrated themselves on the ground 
before the tribunal with lamentable cries. On 
inquiring who they were, they answered, “ that 
they were Locrensians, who had experienced 
such treatment from Quintus Pleminius, the 
b^utenanl-general, and his soldiers, as the Ro¬ 
man people would not wish e.ven the Cartha¬ 
ginians to sutler ; and that they rcipie^ted the 
favour of being admitted to an audience of the 
senate, that they might represent to them their 
deplorable situation.” 

XVn. An audience being granted, the ol¬ 
dest of them spoke to this elleel : “ ('oasenpt 
fathers, I know that it would tend c\.eeedingly 
to increase the regard which you may think 
proper to alford to our eornplaints, if you were 
fully informed of the manner in winch Locn 
was betrayed to Hannibal, and also by what 
means the Carthaginian garrison was expelled, 
and the town rc-estahlislied under your domm- 
ion. For if the people genoKilIv taken, were 
entirely clear of the guilt of the revolt, and if 
it also appear^ that our return to obedience, 
and to ackiiowledginont of your authority, was 
not only voluntary, but clfected by our own 
co-operation aiid|Couragc, you would sec the 
greater indignawin at such grievous and un¬ 
merited injuries being iiitlietcd on good and 
faithful allies, by your licuteiiant-giuieral and i 
his soldiers. But 1 think it better to defer the ! 
subject of our changes o( party to another J 
time; and tliat for two reasons: first, fliat it 
may be discussed in the presence of Jhildius 
Scipio, who regained possession of Loen, and 
was a witness of our behaviour, whether good or 
bad ; and secondly, that, lej: our conduct have 
been what it may, we ought not to have suffered 
the evils which have been poured on us. We 
cannot, conscript fathers, disown, that wliilc we ^ 
had a Carthaginian garrison we suffered many 
cruelties and indignities, as well fiom Jlamil- 
car the commander there, as from the Numi- 
dians and Africans. But what are these, 
when compared with wflat wc this day endure 
I request, conscript fathers, that you will hear, 
without being offended, what I unwillingly 
mention. All mankind arc in suspense whe¬ 
ther they arc to see you or the Carthaginians 
sovereigns of the world. Now, if an estima¬ 
tion were to be formed of the Roman and Car¬ 
thaginian governments from the treatment 
we of Locri have borne on the one band, | 
and from that which on the other we at this 
^ presenv time bear, without remission, from your i 


garrison, there is no one who would not r^»ther 
choose Africans than Romans for his masters. 
Yet, observe what dispositions the Rocren&ians 
have, notwithstanding, shown towards* you. 
When we were ili-trciitcd by the Cartliuginians 
in a much less degree, we had recourse to your 
general for redress. Now, when we sulfur 
from your garrison wor^e than hostile cruelty, 
we hav(‘ eiirriod our complaints to no other 
but to you. Cou'^eiipt falheis, you will eon- 
sidtr our (lesjierate situation, or wo are left 
williout any res>uire«^ for winch we can even 
play to the immortal gods. Quintus Rleini- 
nius, lieuteiuiiit-gencral, was sent with a body 
of troops to recover Locri from the (‘arthagi- 
ni.ius, and W’.is left with those troops to garri¬ 
son the town. In this your oifuer, conscript 
fathers, (the exlivnuty of our iiii.^eries gives 
me sjiint to speak fieely,^ theie h nothing of 
a man Imi the figure and appeaiance; nor of 
a Ivoinan citizoti, but the features, tlio dress, 
and the sound of the Latino Language, lie 
IS a pestilent and savage monster; Mich as 
fables toll us, formerly lay on each side of the 
strait which divides us from 8ieilv, causing 
the destruction of niarinera. if, liowever, 
he had been content with piaellsing Ins own 
atrocities alone against us youi allies, that one 
gulf, however deep, we should patiently havi 
filled U]). As tlie ease at jueseiit stands, lie 
has mad<' every one of your ee.nturioiis and sol¬ 
diers a Pleminius : so min-h does he wish to 
reiuh'r licentiousness and WK-kedncrtS universal. 

I All rob, s[)oil, beat, wound, slay; ra\idi Imth 
matrons and virgins ; while lice born children 
are torn from the embraces of tbeir paient.'. 
Our city is eveiy day stormed, evi iy dav ]dun- 
dered ; all parts of it rcsouml with the lamen¬ 
tations of women and (diildum, who are s(“i/.<*d 
and dragged away, Vv^Jiocver knows our suf¬ 
ferings cannot hut lie surprised that we still 
subsist under them, and that our persecutors 
are not yet wearied. It is nidther in my power 
to recapitulate, nor ought you to be troubled 
with hearing, the particulars of our calamities ; 
I shall comprise them in general terms. T af¬ 
firm that there is not one house, that there is 
not one man in Locri, exempt from injury ; I 
affirm that there is no instance of cruelty, lust, 
or avarice, which has not been put in practice 
against every one capable of being the object of 
it. It is scarcely possible to estimate which 
was the more lamentable disaster to the city, 
its being taken in war by the enemy, or its be- 
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ing crushed under the violence and amis of o 
^rant sent to protect it, yet bent on its dfstru.*- 
tion. Every evil, conscript fathers, which ci¬ 
ties taken by storm sutler, we have sullcred, 
and still continue to sutler, without remission. 
Every kind of barbarity which iho most incici- 
less and unreasonable tyrants jirarlisc 
their oppresse<l eountiymen, has iMi'ininiiis 
practised against us, our eluldreii. and our 
wives. 

XVIII. “There is one thinp:, eon^jcii))! fathers, 
concerning wliieh we are obliged, In the regard 
to religion impressed on our minds, ho'.h to 
make a particular complaint, and to cxpiess 
our wish that you may think propei so to intend 
to the same, as to free your s*al<‘ fjoin any 
guilt resulting from it ; lor w’e ha\e S(‘en with 
what due solemnity you not only worship your 
own, bulevcn receive foreign deities. VVe have 
a temple of Proser{)ino, of extraordinary sanc¬ 
tity, ol which probably some aecouiil may har(‘ 
reached you during the war with J'yrrhus: lor 
in his return from b'lcily. sailing near Jioeri 
with his fleet, among other violent outrages 
against our eity, on account of ruir lid.hlv to 
you, he plundered the treasures of Pros(‘rpine, 
which to that day had ever remaimvl uiiIoucIkmI; 
and then putting the money on hoaid his shij)s, 
he left the land. W hat was then tin* result, 
conscript fathers'? JIis lhag was next day 
shattered by a most furious t(‘iiipe?'t. ami all the 
vessels which carried the sacred Irca'^iiri's w’ere 
thrown on our coasts. By tin* greatness of 
this calam ty that haughty king being at hmgih 
convinced that there were gods, orden'd all tin' 
money to be searched for, collected, and carried 
back to the treasury of Proserpine. Never af¬ 
terwards was he successful in any one instance; 
but after being driven out of Italy, and having 
entered Argos inconsiderately by night, he fell 
by an ignoble hand ; he met a dishonourable 
death. Although your lieutenant-general and 
military tribunes had heard these and many 
other such things (which were not contrived 
for the purpose of increasing respect to the 
deity, but presented to the observation of our 
^feestors and selves, through the immediate in¬ 
fluence of the goddess;) yet, notwithstanding 
this, I say, they dared to lay their impious 
hands on the treasures, till then untouched ex¬ 
cept in the instance of Pyrrhus, and with the 
sacrilegious spoil to pollute themselves, their 
families, and your armies; whoso service, we 
beseech you, •conscript fathers, for your own 
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I saliCi. for your honour’s sake, not to employ in 
j any hu'^ute^s. either in It.ily or in AtVicii, until 
you lijvc first expiated their guilt, lest they 
1 alone for lh<‘crimes wliieh they h.i\o committed, 

I not hv their own blood men' v, hut by some 
I public disaster; altliougli, even^at. ])re'-cnt»,*the 
anger oi the godiles^ doi's not fail to show itself 
! agaiii'^t both youi otlirers and niim. 'riu'V have 
.lireadv, more than onee. I'ngagi'tl each ollui in 
‘ pitchcil hatth's. p eminius was leader of one 
]>ai1x, the two niililarv tribunes oi' tlie other; 
nevc'r did (liev use Ifieir weiijions with moie 
I'ageinesh aganisl t!ie <'atihaginiaii^, than on 
tins oceasion : and, h\ thmr mad j'rocei'dings, 
1‘u‘v would hare ailhuled Uamuhal an op))orta- 
mty of ri‘(‘o\ermg the possession of liOcn, had 
not ^'Cipio, \vh»>m we sent tor, arrived in time 
to pri'veiit it. it may be s.iid, peihaps, that 
the siilvallerns who had been polluted by the 
I sacrilege, wen* alone agitated with fieuzy, and 
' that no inlluence ol ihc goddess appeared in 
juinishing the olliccrs; whcrcQs,»in fact, it has 
: been iicic most conspicuous. The tribunes 
I were scourgial with rods by the lieutenant- 
1 general; aiti'rwavds, the lieutenant-general was 
' treaeln'rously seized by trihuiie.s, and, his 
' whole body ben^ mangii^and Ins nose and 
I I'ars eut otf, he was left a))pan ntly life-loss. 
I Kecov(‘iiiig from his w'ouiids, In* tlnawv the 
■ militaiy tnhunes into ehains, seonrged them, 
, made lliem culler every kind of torlure usually 
i miiien-d only on skives, put them to a cruel 
. diMlii, and tlicn prohibited them the riles of 
hunal. Sueh ponaltie.s has the goddess exact- 
; ed iVoiu the plunderers of her temple ; nor will 
! she desist from harassing them with every kind 
j of frenzy, until the sacred money shall be rc- 
' placed in the treasury. Our ancestors, being 
I engaged in a grievous war with the Crotonians, 
i intended, because this tenijile lies without the 
i walls, to remove the money therein deposited 
into the city ; when a voice was heard by night 
from the shrine, commanding them to desist; 

' for that the goddess wmulil defend her own 
I treasures. This admonition arrested their 
j hands; yet, when intending to surround the 
temple with a wall, and which they had Aised 
to some height, it suddenly fell down in ruins. 
Thus, it is seen that not only now, but at seve¬ 
ral other times, the goddess has cither secured 
her own habitation, her sacred fane ; or has ex¬ 
acted heavy atonements from those wjjt «^*ed 
to violate it. Our injuries she cannot Bvenge ; 
conscript fathers, it can alone bo dorlft by you. 
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To you, and to your honour, we fly, uud. 
as suppliants, implore relief. For wliethor 
you suller Ijocri to eontiiiuc under tlio pre¬ 
sent licutcnaut-ffoncrai aiiu garrisim, or ue- 
liver our couuUymen up to llannilial and llu* 
CarthAginiaiKs, to he punished as their anger 
may direct, it will he equally fatal to llieni. 
We do not require that you should, at oiea*, 
give credit to us, and to charges made in liie 
general’s absence, or withoul allowiiig him to 
make his defence: let him come, let him hear 
them in person ; let him clear himseli ol them, 
if lie can. In tine, if there be any act <>1 ini¬ 
quity which one man can commit ag.uiisl otliers, 
that he has nut committed against us, wo con¬ 
sent, if it ho possihh'. again to endure our 
griefs, and that he shall he acijuilted ot all 
guilt towards both god'< ami men/’ 

XIX. When the ambassadors had eoneliid- 
ed their discourse, being ask<‘d by t-^iiinlus Fa- 
bius whether they had laid thoM' eom|)lamts 
before Publius J!tei|)U>, llu'y answered, lli.it “an 
embassy had been‘sent to him ; but lliat lie was 
taken up with the preparations for the war : 
and that, cither before this time iie had jm.Nod 
over into Africa, orj|||uM tlo so in a \ery lew 
days. That they Mr cxpericneed what great 
interest the lieutenant-general had with llu* 
commander; when, after hearing the <*anso ln- 
twocn him and the tribunes, he threw the tii- 
buncs into chains, and left the lieutenaiit-gem*- 
ral, who was equally guilty, or rather more .so, 
in possession of the same power as lieforc.” 
The ambassadors being ordered to wilhdriiw, 
the principal senators inveighed scveri'ly not 
only against Pleminius, hut against Seipio al¬ 
so; but, above all, Quintus Fabius, w ho assert¬ 
ed, that “he was born for tlic corruption of 
military discipline ; that, through such coiuluet, 
he had lost, in Spain, nearly as many men by 
mutiny as in war; that he both indulged the 
licentiousness of the soldiers, and lot his own 
passions loose against them, in a manner cus¬ 
tomary only among foreigners and kings.” 'I’o 
this speech he added a resolution oiiually harsli: 
that “they .should pass a vote, that Quintus 
Plemlhius, lieutenant-general, be brouglit to 
Rome, and stand his trial in chains: and that, 
if the complaints of the Locrensiaiis should aj>- 
pear to be well-founded, he should ho put to 
death in prison, and his clfects confiscated. 
Tha?*S.i^bUus Seipio, on account of his having 
gone out of his province without an order of 
the eenatb, should be recalled; and that appli- 
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I cation should l)e made to the tribunes of the 
! commons, to take the sense of the people oi 
i the abrogating of his commission. That the 
j I.ocrensians should be called in, and iixuive 
j tills unsw’er from the senate : that, as to the in- 
i juries staled to havo been done to them, neither 
; the senate nor the peojile of Romo approved of 
theii henig done; (hat they .should he compli- 
: nn'iited with tiu* appellations ot worthy men, 
allies, and friends; that their cluldrcn, their 
; wives, and W'lialever else had been taken from 
I them by Yi*>lence. should be restored; tliat a 
' search .should he made fur the entire money 
, wlii< h liad lieen carried ot-f from the temple of 
! Proserpine, ami that double the sum sliould be 
I re])l:ired in tiie treasury. ’J'hat a solemn cx- 
I pi.ition should be {)oi toniu‘d, the college of 
i jtoiitilVs being (h.st eoiisnlted on this question : 
j mastnueli as the s.jered tieasuri's had been re- 
I moved mid violated, wlial aloui'inonts, to what 
gtxis, and vvitli vviiat victims, sliould they be 
made ^ 'J’hat the soldiers who were at Loeri 
should be all liansjiorled into t^icih ; and that 
lour cohorts fd' allie.s, of the l..atine conlede- 
ia<v should lx* luoughl to Loeri for a g.arri- 
M>n.” 'I lie eolieeliiig of the votes coidd not 
he fmtshed that day, tiie /.cal oi tin* parties for 
ami against fSripio rising to a great degree of 
warmth ; for, bi'sides the eiime of Pleminius, 
am! tile ealamilies of the Locieiisians, the gen- 
end’s own m inner of hv im; was represented as 
so lar Iroin lieing Roman, that it was not even 
military ; (hat “ he walked in the puhlic place, 
having a cloak and slippers : that he gave much 
ol his time to hooks of entertainment, and the 
si'liools of exercise ; ami that his whole corps 
<d oliici'rs, with e»{ua! indolence and etfemina- 
ey, imlii[g(*d in all the jileasures of tSyracusc; 
that (hii lliage was <|nito lorgotten among them ; 
that the wliolearmy, (dehauched and licentious, 
like that at Snero in 8pain, or that now at 
hocri.) was more formidahle to the allies than 
to the <‘nemy.” 

XX. These representations were compound¬ 
ed of n mixture of truth and falsehood, yet car¬ 
rying an appearance of (lie former. The opi¬ 
nion of Quintus Metellus, however, prevailed, 
wlio, concurring with Maximus in the other 
points, dissented from him in that concerning 
Seipio ; atrirming, that “ it would be the height 
of inconsistency, if the person whom when but 
a youth, the state had some time since made 
choice of as the only commander capable of 
recovering Spain; whom, after h*s had actually 
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recovered it, they had elected consul fur the pur-; 

se oi pultiiiff an end to the Funn- war, and 
whom they conceived able to diaw away Jlan- 
nibal from Italy, and even to Hubdiie Alrii'a :— 
that this man, as if he were Quintus J’letninius, 
should be in a manner condinnued witiiout a 
trial, and suddenly recalled from Ins province. | 
he repeated, were higlily inconsistent. 'J'he 
abomiiiahic facts which the Focrciisians coin- 
plain of are not alleged to have been eomnutled 
when Scipio was ])rcRent: nor can any thnn!; 
vise be laid to his cliarge than the havijjg beeji 
tender of the lieulenant-geiiiaal, either lliroiiglj 
good nature or respect. 'J'li.it it was Jjis opi¬ 
nion, that Marcus IVmpoimis, the jna toi, to 
whose lot ISicily had fallen, should, willnu the 
next ihiee, days, repaii to his ])rt)vince. d’liat 
tlic consuls shoulil choo>e out of the senate ten 
deputies, whom tliey slioiild send along with 
the praetor, together with two tribunes of the 
j»e-;ple and an onlile: and tliat, with the assist¬ 
ance of this council, the pra'tor should make an 
iiiquny into the atfair. If it shouM he toinid 
that the oppressions of the Ijocrinisians arose 
from the orders or with the ap}*rohatioii of 
Publius Scipio, that they should then eomniaiiJ 
him to quit the province. If Publius Se'qno 
should have already passed ovi'r into .Africa, 
that in such case the tribunes of the rominons 
and the icdile, with two of the dejuitu's, whom 
the pnetor should judge littest, should iiunie- 
iliately proc(,*ed thither: tin* tribunes iind llu* 
ffidile to bring back Seipio from llu'uce; (he 
ilepulies to command the forces until a new 
general should he ap))ointed. But if Manuis 
Pompoiiius and the ten deputies should dis¬ 
cover (hat thosi’ .sevcntli's had not been com¬ 
mitted, either by tin* order or v\ it h the ajipro- 
baiion of Publius tSeijuo, tliat tlieu Scipio 
should remain with tlio armv, and cairy on the 
war as he had jirojiosed.” A dreiee of the 
senate having jinssed to this ell'ect, appliealion 
was made to the (rihunes of the commons, to 
settle among themselves, or choose by lot, ; 
which two were to go with the praHor and de- i 
puties. The college of pontilTs was consulted ! 
about the expiations to he performed on account ] 
of the spoliation in the (cinjile of Proserjiine 
a* Bocri. Marcus Claudius Marcellus, and 
Marcus Cincius Alimeiitus, tribunes of the 
commons, accompanied the pr/etor and the ten 
deputies; with whom antcdilc of the commons 
was also sent. The instructions were, that ^ 
sheuld Scipio .(whether in Sicily or Africa) j 


rel'use to obey the orders of the pretor, the 
tribunes w’cre to give directions to the ledile to 
apprehend and bring him home, under the 
authority (il tln ir in\io!al>le otliee. It was in¬ 
tended (hat they ^hollllJ proceed hrst to Locri, 
and tlien to Mess.nui. ,, 

XXL (’oucerniijg IMeininius, there arc two 
differi'nl. accounts; some hav, (hat on hearing 
what had passi d at Ikoine, he was going to 
Naples mti) e>:ile, when he hapjieneJ to meet 
Quintus .Metellus, one of the deputies, and 
washy linn forcibly earned hack to lilicgium ; 
others, lint >^i‘ijiio luimell hail sent a lieiitcn- 
aiil-gcncral. wil!i tliirly of tlie most distinguish¬ 
ed ainoiig the cav.ilr,, to ihiow Pleiuiiiius into 
chains, and also the jaincipals in the mutiny. 
All theM‘, hovve\(.T, eitliei by the orders of 
Seipio hejore, or ol l!u“ pia'tor now, were 
given in chaige tollu' inhahilants of Rhegium, 
to he kept in custody. Tlie praAor and de¬ 
puties juocecding to Tiocri, applied their 
I lirst i-are, us they had bce#4 directed, to 
I the husmess respecting religion; dud causing 
; search to he made for all the sacred money, 
appropriated both by Plcininius and the soldiers, 
they replaced it in the trea^nr together with the 
sum whicli tiny had bro^ht with them, per¬ 
forming a solemn expiation. 'Fhis done, the 
pru'tor ealiing the soldiers together, ordered 
them to <'inrv tlie standards out of tlie city, and 
to lorm a camp m the plain ; denonncing, by 
jiioelamation. .severe ji'anllfes against any one 
wIjo .should (MtheT .stay Indiind, or carry out 
With him ;inv (lung iliat was not his own pro¬ 
perly ; at the saim- lime, aulhori/ang tlie IjO- 
ereiisians to seize whatever belonged to them¬ 
selves, and to search for such of Ifieir effect.s as 
Well' concealed; above all insisting, tliat the 
fieiMbmi ol their persons .should be instantly 
adniilti'd. with tlneats of heavy ]innishment 
again.sl any one wdio should di.sobey lliis injunc¬ 
tion. lie tlien held an asceniMy of the Lo- 
erensians, and told tliem, that *• (In' Roman 
peojih’. and tlie senate, lestored to them their 
liberty and their luw.s. 'J’hat if any one meant 
to bung a charge again.st ricminiiis, or any 
oilier person, he must follow tliem to RhegJum : 
or if their state bad to prefer a complaint against 
Publius lScij)io, as lieing the author of those 
crimes which liad been perpetrated at Locri 
again.sf gods and men, that they should, then^ 
send deputies to Rhi'gium also, and tb''4r^c* 
with the council, would (here hoar their cause.” 
The I.ocrensians returned thanks to pr®tor* 
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to the deputies, and to tlio Bcnate and pcoph‘ of 
Rome; declaring “that they vvoulvl prosecute 
Pleminius. That, as to Scipio, nithoo;!! lie 
had shown but liU'c feolin ; f *r ihc inj'.iri.s doiK' 
them, yet he was such a man as ta.y w«nii«i 
mm-li lalhar Iiave for thou* ftionj than their 
e.K'iny. I'lhh they liini'y believed, the m niy 
saj.kiitg whioii had b* en piacli-ed 

woie neiUi M by t'le onh'j > or wilij {Uc .ipjou- 
bition of i’uI)'Ms lSci})io, who haJ oiiiy ipYoa 
ts)J much credit to Tleiniuius, too little to 
them; that soiiic in''*!! -', natural dj po ,ti >;i 
was such, that lliey siiowe 1 rahi i a d. hhe I.* 
the commissiou of faulls, ihaii siilheieiu r s.dii- 
tion to punish them, wlieu coi imilled.'' 
relieved the pnelor and conueil iioju a lua' v 
burthen, that of inquiniiw': into the ('i)HdiK-t of 
Scipio. Tliey condeinm'd iheminius, wilh 
thirty-two others, whom tlii'y sent m chains to 
Rome; and then proceeded to Seipio, tlnif 
witnessing all matters, they might cany certain 
information to Rome as to the truth oi those 
reports which had been projiagated concerning 
his manner of living, inactivity, and total icla\- 
ation of military discipline. 

XXlf. While they were on ihcir way to 
Syracuse, Scipio f®!lpared, not wordr,, but facts, 
to clear himself of any charges, in llic rcmi-^sion 
of duty. He ordered all the troops to a-scmliic 
in that city, and the fleet to he got in icailincss, 
as if, on that day, there was t(» Ix' an cii-.m ■ 
ment with the Carthaginians liotli on laml and 
sea. On the arrival of the commi-.sioncis, {ic 
gave them a kind leccption and entci tanmu nt, 
and next day showed tliem both the land ami 
naval forces, not only marshalled in exact order, 
but the former pcrfirnnng their evoliitmns, and 
the fleet in the harbour exhibiting a lejm-Ncnta- 
lion of a naval combat. The pra-tor and 
deputies were then led round to take a mcw of 
the armories, granaries, and other warlike pre¬ 
parations; and with such admiration were they 
struck, of each in particular, and of the whole 
together, as to become thoroughly j>cr'>uadc(l, 
that the Carthaginians would be vanquished by 
that general and that army, or by no other. 
Thfy desired him to sot out on his voyage, with 
the blessing of the gods ; and to fulfil, as soon 
as possible, the hopes of the Roman people,— 
those hopes which they had conceived on that 
day when all the centuries coricuired iii naming 
•liiiQfirst consul: saying this, tiiey left the 
pUceT^nd with as much joy as if they were to 
carry C\Rome the news of a victory, not of a 


grand preparation for war. Pleminius, and 
those who were in the same circumstances wtvi. 
him, wi're, on their arrival at Rome, immedi- 
alcly thrown into piisori. Wlien first produced 
by the tribunes, the people found no room for 
morey, jirejio.^'-cssed us they vvcie by the calam¬ 
ities of tlie Lucieusidns, However, after hav- 
iu’: been icpi'alcdiy brought forward, and the 
odium abating ihiough length of time, the 
pub.ic resenlment was softened; while the 
maiiiif'd cuiidilion of Pleminius, and the respect 
l!'cy ii.iil for Scipio, (wcii in Ins absence, con- 
c'li.il'’d Ibr them stniic degree ot favour. Never- 
llndcss, I’limiioins died in confinement, and 
bclorc las trial wasfinishcd, (Modius Licinius, 
in tin’ ibnd l)o(>k of hw Rmnan history, re¬ 
late^, judc.al, that this 1‘lcminius, during the 
\oiiVc L’.lines which Africanus in his second 
consulate, exhibited at Rome, made an at- 
lomnl, by means of some ])ersons wliom he 
had luilieJ, to .set fire to tlie city in sevjeral 
places, that lie might have an opportunity of 
l)tvakiiig the prison, and making liis escape ; 
an<l that on the ili-<eovery of his w’lcked design, 
he was cominilted to the dungeon by order of 
the senate. Concerning ^'Cl[(lo, there were no 
pjoeei'dings hut in the senate, where tlie encom¬ 
iums made hy all the dcpniies and fin* tribunes 
on tliat general. Ills flc' t. ami aimy, induced 
tlu’Mi l> \i>te, th.il he should ])ass o\er into Af¬ 
rica as soon as possible; with liherty to make 
In', own ( hi.'i<-e, 1 1 oin out the forc'-s then in 
iMcdy, wlneii to earry with him, and which to 
leave for the deh'm e of the jiioviruT. 

XAIH. Hilling these liaiisaetions at Rome, 
the Carthaj-iiiians, on their side, j)assed the 
winb-r in e\ti< me anxiety. 'J'bex fixial beacons 
on (Weiy jn-onmutoiy ; ki-pl routs ii\ incessant 
motion. <‘\ery mi'^scnger filling llu'm vxith ter¬ 
ror. Tliey had acquired, llo\ve^cr. an advan¬ 
tage of no small moment towards the defence 
of Africa,— an aliiance with king Syphax; 
an Uhsistanc(‘, on which they supposed the Ro¬ 
mans Jo hu\o relied, and as being their great 
imluceinent to set loot on Africa. Hosdrubal, 
son of (iisgo, was not only connected with the 
king ill hospitality, (as has been mentioned 
above, vvlieii ho and tScipio happened to come 
to him at the same time from Spam.) but men¬ 
tion had ))ceii also made of an affinity to be 
contracted between them, by the king marrying 
llasdrubal’s daughter. Hasdrubal had gone 
with a design of completing this business, and 
fixing a time for the nuptials, tlie damsel bqing 
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now marriageable; and finding him inflamed ' 
desire, (for the Nurnidians arc, beyond all j 
other barbarians, niclined to amorous pleasures,) ! 
he sent for lier from Carthage, and hastened 
th(5 we<]iling. Among other insldiices of mu¬ 
tual jegard and atlbction, and in order that their 
private connectioji might be cemented by a 
public one, an al.KUice between llie king and 
the people of Carlluige was ratified by oath, 
and tlioir faith recijirocaliy jdedged tiiat tliev | 
would have the same franids and enemies. i 
But Hasdrubal romembi ied that the king liad 
previously entered into a league with Scipio, , 
and knowing liow unsteady and changeabU’ 
W'erc (be minds of the barbarians, be dreaded 
lest, if yeijiio once came into Africa, that 
match might prove a slender tie ; he therefore 
seized the opportunity while thewaimth of the 
JVumidian’s new ]»assi()ii vvas at ihi^ highest, 
and calling to his aid the blandishments of hts 
da'iighter, jirevailed on him to send ambassuilois 
into •Sicily to Seipio, and by them to warn liim, 
“not to be iiuUieed, by a reliance on Ins loi- i 
mcr promises, to pass over to Alrn^a, fur that , 
he W’as now united to the people of (.larihage, 
both by Ins mairiagc W'lLli a citizen of that 
stale, daughter of Hasdiubal. whom he had 
seen entertained in Ins house, and also by a 
public treaty, lie recommended it strongly to 
tlie Komaiis, to carry on the war again.-.l the 
Cartliagiuians, at a distance from Alrie.i as they 
bad Intlieito dune; lest be iiiigbl be under a 
noeessity of interfering iii their «lisputes, and 
of joining one or the other, while he wished to 
dec line taking part with either. If Scipio 
should enter Africa, and advance his army 
towards (Jarthage, he must thiMi of ne<*i‘s^ilv 
fight, as well in defence of the country where¬ 
in he himself was born, as in .sujiport of the 
native city of his spouse, her parent, and house¬ 
hold gods.” 

XXIV. The ambassadors, eliarged with 
these despatches from the king to -Scijiio, had | 
an interview with him at Syracuse. 8eipio, j 
though disappointed in a matter of the utmost 
consequence to the success of his alTairs in 
Africa, and in the high expectations which he 
had entertained from that quarter, sent back 
the ambassadors speedily, before their business 
should become publicly known, and gave them 
a letter for the king, in which he conjured him, 
in the most forcible terms, not “ to violate the j 
laws of hospitality ; nor the alliance which he j 
had concluded with the Roman people; nor! 


justice, nor faith, (their right hands pledged,) 
nor act in any thing offensive to the gods, the 
witnesses and guarantees of compacts.” The 
coming of the Xumidians was generally known, 
for they had walked about the city, and had 
been frequcnlly at the pra'toiium; so that it 
was fea cd, should the subject oT their einbas.sy 
transpire, lliat the troops might become alarm¬ 
ed at th(‘ jiroNiJccl of being to fight against 
JSypliax' and tho dartbaginian.s. 8cipio judged 
It jirudeiit, lliorcfoic, to diveit their thoughts 
from the truth, by jiropossessing them with 
fa'se informations, ('ailing them to an assem¬ 
bly, be said, that “ there was no room for longer 
dolay ; that the kings, their allies, pressed him 
to }»ass over to Africa immediately. That 
Masinissa had before' come in person to Lselius, 
complainiiig of time being wasted in inactivity ; 
and tli.it fsyjihax now sent dc'spatches to the 
like elb'ct ; requiring that either the troops 
shouk! at length be earned over to Africa, or 
if the jdaii was cLanged, that he should be made 
acijuainted with it, in order that he might adopt 
sik Ii measures as would be convenient to him¬ 
self and beneficial to his kingdom. Since, 
thereloro, every prejiaration had been made, and 
I as tin; business admitted no longer hesitation, 
i it vvas his iiilentioii, after bringing over the 
fleet to Lilyha'um, and assembling at that place 
all the forces of horse and foot, to pass into 
Aliiea, with the favour of the gods, the first 
day on vvhieli the shijis could sail.” He sent a 
letter to Marcus Pomponius, to come to that 
port, in order that tliey might consult together 
as to what particular legions, and what number 
of men he should carry to Africa; with orders 
also to all the sea-eoast, that the ships of bur¬ 
then should be all seized, and brought thither. 
When the troops and vessels had assembled at 
Ijilyhicurn, neither could the city contain the 
men, nor the harbour the ships; and such an 
ardent desire to pass into Africa pos.sessed 
tliem all, that they appeared, not as if going to 
be employed in war, hut in receiving the re¬ 
wards of victory already seeureil; especially 
those of the army of Cannae, for they expected, 
by exciting themselves on the present occasion, 
and under the then general, to put an end to 
their ignominious service. Seipio showed not 
the least inclination to reject soldiers of that 
description, knowing that the misfortune M 
CanniD had not arisen from their want of sjfirt? 
and that, besides, there were none in the Ro¬ 
man army who had served so long, a 'who had 
5 * 
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acquired so much experience, both in a variety 
of battles, and in attacking towns. 'J'he le¬ 
gions of Cann® were the fifth and sixth. Af¬ 
ter giving notice that he would carry these to 
Africa, he reviewed them man by man, and 
leaving behind such as he thought unfit for tlie 
service, he substituted in their places those 
whom he had brought from Italy, and Oiled up 
those legions in sueh a manner, that each con¬ 
tained six thousand two hundred foot, and three 
hundred horse; the horse and foot oftlu? allies, 
of the Latino confederacy, he cliosc also out of 
the army of C'a 

XXV. Authors ditler widely with regard 
to the number of men earned over to Africa. 
In one I find ton thousand foot, and two thou¬ 
sand two hundred horse; in another sixteen 
thousand foot, and one flionsand six huiidn-*! 
horse: while others augment them more than 
half, and assert, that thirtv-tive thousand horse 
and foot were put on board the ships. .Some 
have not stated the numliers ; and among tlicse, 
as the matter is Uncertain, I choose to place 
myself. Coelius, indeed, avoids specifying the 
same; but he magnifies to an immense extent 
the idea that he gives of their multitude ; he 
tells us, that birds fell to the ground, stunned 
by the shouts of the soldiers : and that it might 
have been well imagined, that there was not a 
man left behind cither in Italy or in Sicily. 
Scipio took upon himself the charge of embark¬ 
ing the men in a regular manner. The seamen 
were kept in order on board the ships by O.'ims 
Laclius, who had the command of the fleet. 
The care of shipping the stores was allottial to 
Marcus Pomponius, the praHor. A (piantity 
of food sufTicient for forty-five days was put on 
hoard : as much of it ready dre.ssi'd as w'ould 
serve for fifteen days. When all were embark¬ 
ed, the general sent round boats to bring the ■ 
pilots and masters, with two soldiers out of 
each ship, to the forum, to receive orders. 
Being there assembled, he first inquired whe¬ 
ther they had jmt water on board for men and , 
cattle, and for as many days as they had corn ; ' 
they answered, that there was water on board ' 
for fefty-five days. He then charged the sol¬ 
diers, that, attentive to their duty, they should 
behave themselves quietly, so that the seamen 
might perform their business without interrup- ; 
/ion; informed them, that he and Lucius Sci¬ 
pio, with twenty ships of war, would protect; 
the transports on the right division ; and Caius ] 
Lslius, ^mmander of the fleet, and Marcus ' 


Porcius Cato, the quffistor, with the same num¬ 
ber, those on the left: that the ships of wai 
would carry each a single light, the transports 
two; that the signal b) night, on board the 
ship of the- coininander-in-cbief, would consist 
of three lights. The pilots had orders to steer 
to Emjiorium, where the land is remarkably 
I fertile ; consequently the country abounds with 
plenty of all things. The inhabitants are un- 
vvarlike, as is generally the ease where the soil 
is rich; and Scipio supposed that tlu'y might 
be overpowered befon* succour could arrive 
from Carthage. Having issued these orders, 
he commanded them to return to their ships, 
i and on the signal being givmi next day, with 
the favour of the goils, to set sail. 

; X\VI. Many Roman fleets had sailed 
from Siciiv, and from that same harbour; but 
! nev(‘r did any {'(jiiqnmml alford so grand a 
! sjieetaele, cither in the jnesent war, (wbieh was 
' not sur]nismg, as most of these fleets had o’nly 
, gone in quest of jdiindrr,) or even in any for¬ 
mer one. And yet his force could not bo fully 
estimated from a view of the present arma¬ 
ment, for not only two consuls with their ar¬ 
mies liad jtassod from thence before, but there 
had been almost as many war-vessels in their 
fleets, as there were transp()rts attending Sci¬ 
pio. These, it IS true, we re not less than four 
linndred, Init of ships ofl)attlehe liad only fifly. 
But the Romans had more alarming apjnehen- 
sions from one war than from the other ; from 
the .second, than from the former; as well by 
reason of its being waged in Italy, as of the 
dreadful destruction of so many armies, fogefhot 
with their commnnd('rs. Scipio, liowever, had 
atirncted an extraordinary degree of attention, 
He had niajinred a high degree of renown, partlv 
by his bravery. j)artlY by tin'happy successwhieh 
ba<l attended it, and which gave room to expect 
from him the most glorious achievements. Be¬ 
sides, the very object proposed of yiassing into 
the cnoTny’s country, which had not been at¬ 
tempted by any general during that war, strongly 
roused men’s f'cllrigs; for he had on all occa¬ 
sions publicly declared that his intention was 
to draw Hannibal awav from Italy, to transfer 
the war to Africa, and to finish it there. ]Vot 
only the whole of the inhabitants of Lilyhirum 
crowded together to the harbour to get a view 
of them, but also deputies from all parts of 
Sicily ; who came for the purpose of showing 
that mark of respect, not only to Scipio, but to 
Marcus Pompor\ius, pr®tor of the province,, 
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The legions likewise, which were to be left 
WTOie island, quitted their quarters in compli¬ 
ment to their fellow-soJdiers. Jn a word, the 
fleet exhibited a grand prospect to those on 
land, and the land to those on .ship-board, it 
being covered all round witli the admiring 
multitude. 

A'XVII. As soon as day ajipeared, a herald 
having commanded sdeiice, JScipio, in the ad¬ 
miral’s shij), spoke thus: “\egods and god¬ 
desses, wlio }>reside over the seas and lands, 1 
jiray and lieseech you, that whatever aflairs have 
been earned on, or shall hereafter he carried on, 
during iny cmnmand, may all eonduce to the 
happiness of inyscdf, the state, and jicoplc of 
Jionie ; of the allies, and the liUline confede¬ 
rates. who lollovv niy paily, command, and 
auspices, and those of llie Ivomari ])eo])le on 
sea, on land, and on rivers. Lend your favour¬ 
able aid to all fliose ineasun>s, and further them 
by h.ij'py advancements; bring us all home, 
iiiiluiit and vielorious, di'eorali'd with spoils, 
laden with booty, and exulting in liiumph. 
fjianl ns the opportunity ul taking vengeance 
on our toes; and whatever attmnpts the (Jar- 
thaginian people have niach* to injure our state, 
grant to mo, and to the Komaii ja'ople, power 
to retaliate the same evils on the state of (’ar- 
^tliage.” After these prayers. In' threw into the 
sea, according to custom, the. raw entrails of a 
victim vvliich had been slain; and gave by a 
trumpet the signal for sailing. 'The wind being 
favourable and blowing liesh, when tliey set 
sail, they were .soon carried out of sight of 
land; but about noon a fog arose, which made 
it difficult to keep the ships from running foul 
of each other. As they advanced into tlie 
open sea, the .wind abated : duiing the follow¬ 
ing night the haziness eontinaod, hut at the 
rising of the sun it was dispersed, and the wind 
freshened. I’he pilot .soon after told 8ei])io, 
that “ Africa was not above five mile.s di.stant ; 
that he saw the promontory of Mercury ; and 
that if he gave orders to steer thither, the whole 
fleet would lie immediately in harbour.” As 
soon as Scipio came within sight of land, he 
prayed to the gods that his seeing Africa might 
bo happy for the state, and for himself: he then 
gave orders to make sail for another landing 
place. They proceeded with the same wind ; 
hut a fog arising, as on the day before, liid the 
land from their sight; and increasing as the 
night came on, involved every object in obscu¬ 
rity"; They thcFcfore cast anchor, lest the ships 


should run foul of each other, or be driven on 
shore. A t day-break, however, the wind sprung 
up, dispersed the fog, and discovered the coast 
of Africa. Scipio, inquiring the name of the 
nearest promontory, and being told that it was 
called Cape Fair, said, “ the omen is pleasing; 
steer your shijis thither.” The fleet ran down 
accordingly, and all the forces were disem¬ 
barked. 1 am inclined to follow the accounts 
of very many (ireok and Latin authors; which 
are, that the voyage was prosperous, and with¬ 
out danger or confusion. Cadius alone (except 
that lie does not represent the ships as being 
lost,) gives a narr.ition of every other dreadful 
occurrence, which could he occasioned by wind 
or waves; that, at last, the fleet was driven 
liom Alrica to the island .d'lgimurus; that, 
from thence, witli ditlu-ulty, they recovered their 
course ; and that the men had, without orders 
from tile genera), escaped to land in boats fron» 
the almost foundering vessels, just, in short, as 
from a shipwreck, without arms and in the 
utmost disorder. 

XXVIII. The troops being landed,’ formed 
their camp on tlie nearest rising grounds. The 
sight of the fleet, with the bustle of landing, 
s[ircad consternation and terror, not only 
through the parts adjoining the sea, hut even 
among the cities. For not only orow’ds of wo¬ 
men and children, mixing w’ith the hands of 
men, filled up all the roads, hut the country peo¬ 
ple also drove their cattle before tliem, so that it 
seemed as if they w'crc all at onceforsaking Afri¬ 
ca. Those caused much greater terror in the 
cities than they had felt themselves, particularly 
at Carthage, wdicrc the tumult was almost as 
great ns though the enemy were at its gates; for, 
since the consulate of Marcus Attilius Regulus, 
and Lucius Manlius, a space of nearly fifty years, 
tlu'y had seen no Roman army, except those 
predatory squadrons, from which some troops 
had made descents on the adjoining coast, seiz¬ 
ing whatever chance threw in their way, but 
who had alw'ays made a hasty retreat to their 
ships, and before the peasantry had taken the 
alarm. For this reason, the consternation and 
panic was now the greater; and, in fact, they 
had neither a powerful army at home, nor a 
genera! whom they could oppose to the inva¬ 
ders. Hasdrubal, son of Gisgo, was by far the 
first person in the city, not only in character 
and wealth, hut also by reason of his affinity 
with the king. They considered, however, 
that he had been vanquished, and put to flight 
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in several battles, in Spain, by this same Scipio ; 
and that, as a commander, he was no more to 
be equalled with the Roman general, than tlieir 
tumultuary forces were with the Roman arjiiy. 
The people were therefore called to arms, as 
though Scipio were ready to attack the city ; 
the gates were hastily shut, armed men placed 
on the walls, and watches and outposts fixed, 
together with a regular guard, during the follow¬ 
ing night. Next day, live hundred horsemen, 
who were despatched to gain intelligence, and 
to disturb the enemy on their lauding, (ell in 
with the advanced guards of the Kumaiis: for 
Scipio, having sent his tieet to Ijtiea, and pro¬ 
ceeded to some distance from the coast, liad 
seized on the next high grounds, placing out¬ 
posts of cavalry in proper places, and sending 
others into the country to plunder. 

XXIX. These having met with the Car¬ 
thaginian horsemen, slew a small numln*r of 
them in fight, and the greater part of the re¬ 
mainder, as they pursued them flying; among 
whom was Hanna their commander, a young 
man of distinction. Scipio not only laid waste 
the country round, but captured also a very 
wealthy city which lay near him; in which, 
besides other things which were, immedmiely 
put on board the transports and sent to Sicily, 
there were taken, of freemen and slavi's, not 
Jess than eight thousand. I3ut what gave the 
Homans the greatest joy on the eoinmencenieiit 
of their operations was, the arrival of Ma^^inissa, 
who came, according to some, uilh no more 
than two hundred horsemen; hut rnosl oniliors 
say, with two thousand. Now, as he was hy 
far the greatest of all the kings of that age, and 
performed the most important services to the 
Roman state, it appears worth while to digress 
a little, in order to relate the great vicissitudes 
of fortune which he experienced in the loss and 
recovery of his father’s kingdom. While lie 
was fighting on the side of the Carthaginians, 
in Spain, his father, whose name was Cala, 
died : the kingdom, according to the custom of 
the Numidians, came to the king’s brother 
./Esalces, who was far advanced in years. In 
a ^nort time after, JEsalces also dying, Capusa, 
the elder of bis two sons, the other of whom 
was very young, got possession of his father’s 
dominions: but his title being supported, more 
by the regard paid to the right of descent, than 
from any respect to his character, or any strength 
which, he possessed, there stood forth a person 
ealled Mezetulus, related by blood in some de- , 


gree to the royal family. His progenitors, 
however, had always opposed their interests, 
and their i'^sue had, with various success, dis- 
, puted the throne with the branch then in pos- 
; session. Tins man, having roused Inscountry- 
; men to arms, among whom Ins influence was 
I groat, by reason of their dislike to th<* reigning 
<lynasty, levied open war ; so that the king was 
obliged to take the rK ld.and llglit for the crown. 
In liiaf batlb' (kipusa tell, together wjtii a great 
miinber of the piiiieipal men of the kingdom; 
while the whole nation of llie M.i.ssylians sub- 
miUed to the dominion and government of 
Mi'zeUilus. He <hd not, Imwie.er, assume the 
legal title; but satisfu’d with the modest one 
of Protector, gave the name of king to tlic boy 
; Laeuinacos, the surviving son of him wlioin he 
, had slain. In hopes of juoeuring an alliance 
' with the (yarthagimans, be to('k to wife a Car- 
thugliiian woman ol (hstincinm, dangliter of 
Haniubars sister, formerly married to king 
.Esalces ; and sending amliassadors toSyphax, 
renewed with linn an old connection of liospi- 
tality, endeavouring, by all these measures, to 
secure a su])port against Masinissa. 

' XXX. On the other hand, Masinissa, hear¬ 
ing that bis uncle was dead, and aftiTwnrds that 
' bis eonsin-german was slam, came over from 
t^pain into -Mauritania. The king of the Moors, 
at that time, was Jloceliar: apjdsingto him as a 
suppliant, he olitained, I)V the iuimbiest entrea¬ 
ties, four thousand Moois to escort lum on bis 
journey, not bring able to jinwail f »r any an) in 
the war. When In* arrived with tlu-se on the 
frontiers of the kingdom, a^ he IkhI beftno des- 
])ateluHl messeijgeis to bis own and his f.ilhi'r’s 
Irnmds, about live hundred Numidians assem- 
liled about him. lie tiieii ''cnt liaek the Moors 
according to ins etigageim n1 : and although the 
numhers that joined him weie ^hort of his ex¬ 
pectations, and not such as might encourage 
him lo undertake an albiir of monionl; yet, be¬ 
lieving tliat by entering upon action, and making 
some effort he should gather strength for a 
more iinjiortant enterprise, he threw himself in 
the way of the \oung king Lneumaces, as he 
was going to Syphax at Tliapsus. 7’he atten¬ 
dants of Ijiicumaces flying back in consternation, 
Masinissa took the city at the first assault, re¬ 
ceived the submission of some of the king’s 
party who surrendered, and slew others who 
attempted to resist; but the greatest part of 
them, with the boy himself, escaped during the 
tumult to TimpRus. whither t^iev had at first 
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intended to go. Tlic success ol‘ Mas;iil>sa in 
This small exploit, and on llie lirhl comniojicc-j 
ment of his operations, drew the rej^aids of the ! 
Numidians towards him, while the old solvlie.s 
of Gala flocked from all parts of the c*ruoti/ ; 
and the towns, inviting the young prince lo ' 
proceed to the leeovory ttf his falher'.-^ km;',i!t>iii. j 
Mezetulus was supeiior in ruunher ol men : | 
for, besides the army with whieh he had < on- 
quered Capusa, he w’us strengtlnmed ly .some 
troops wdio had submitted after the king \s,is 
slain; the l)oy Lacurnaces having likeiM'C ' 
brought .succours from t*'V})h:ix. Mi'/eJihu- 
had fifteen ihousaml fool, ten ihoiis.ind )ior:*e, 
with whom Ma.sinissa engaged in hatlhy though 
much infeiior in inimlx'r. Tim valour, hr)\v- 
ever, of the veteian soldieis jnx'vaiied, aided liy 
the skill of (heir leader, who h.id gained e^jic- 
rienee in the v\ar Icctvveen the Konmns ami 
Carthaginians. 'I'he young king, with his 
guardian and a small body of Mass\Iii»ns. 
escaped into tlie territories of the (hirthagini- 
ans. Masinissa thus recovered his fdtlu'r’s' 
throne, yet, foreseeing that ho should have a 
much more, severe struggle to maintain against 
Syphax, he thought jt best to come to a recon¬ 
ciliation with liis cousin-german. Projier per¬ 
sons were aecordinglv sent to give Ijaeinnuces 
hopes, that if he put himself umicr the protec¬ 
tion of Masini.ssa, he should enjoy the same 
honourable provision which .Esalces had for¬ 
merly known under Gala ; and to assure Meze¬ 
tulus not only of imjmiiity, hut of an entire res¬ 
titution of all his pio])erty. As they both 
preferred a moderate share ot fortune at. home 
to exile, he brought them over to his side, not¬ 
withstanding the Carthaginians used every 
means to prevent it. 

XXXr. During these transactions, Ha.sdru- 
bal happened to be with Syphax ; and when the 
Numidian seemed to think that it was of little 
consequence to him whether the government of 
the Massylians were in the hands of Lacumaces 
or of Masinissa, he told him, that “ he would 
be greatly mistaken in supposing that Masi¬ 
nissa would be content with the acquisitions 
which had satisfied his father Gala, or his uncle 
.^salces. That he was possessed of much 
greater spirit and understanding than had ever 
appeared in any of his race: that he had often 
in Spain exhibited, both to his allies and ene¬ 
mies, instances of such courage as is very rarely 
seen ; tliat both Syphax and the Carthaginians, 
unless they sAothcred that n.'iing flame, would 
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soon he enveloped in a general conflagration, 
when It would not Itc in their powei to help 
ihcijoehcs ; that as yet his strength was infirm, 
and mmht he easily luokeii, while he was cn- 
deaxouriiig to heal tlic divi>,ions of his king¬ 
dom.” lly such kind of argiimcnts Syphax 
was imiucrd to lead an sniuy lo tlic frontiers of 
the Ma.vs\ Iraiis, into a district about which there 
had ollcii been not only veilial dn^jnitc.s, hut 
hatth'.-^ foiiglit, with Gala; and there (o pitch 
his eainjt, as if jt were bus acknowledged pro- 
)K‘itv ; .idcging tliat. “ if any opjios.tion were 
made, winch was what was most to he wished, 
he uoiih! have ai; opportunity of lighting; hut 
if the ilistricl weie abandoned through fear, he 
i slioidd then j)jo( .,'ed into tile heart of the king- 
d»)m ; that the ]\1 assyliaiis woidd cithm* suhimt 
to Ills authority without a contest, or, ot all 
I'veiifs, would he unable lo contend with him.’^ 

I Stiniulalid by such d.-.courses, Syphax made 
war Oil Mu.siiiJs.'.a, and m the flrst encounter, 
routed and dispensed the ?vlas.syliaus. . Masi- 
iiissd fleil liotn tlic held, attended only by a few 
horsemen, to a mountain whieh the natives cull 
Balhus. A number of families with their tents 
and cattle, which is all thojr wealth, followed 
their king : tln^ rest of the Ma.ssyliuns submit¬ 
ted to Sy()liax. The mountain of which the 
fugitive took posse.ssion, abounds with gia.ss 
and water; and as it was thus well adapted to 
the grazing of cattle, it supplied abundance of 
food, to feed men Ji'iiig on flesh and milk. 
Excursioii.s from hem e were made I'irough all 
the ncmiihouritig parts; at first secretly, and 
by night ; afterward.s openly, ’’i'he. lands of 
the (huLiiagiiiians suficred most, hccau.so there 
was greater phmty of spoil there than among 
the Xiimidiaiis, and it was carried olf with 
less danger. At length they became no hold as 
to carry dowm their booty to the sea, and sell it 
to merchants, who brought their ships thither 
for the purpose ; and on those occasions, greater 
numbeis of the Caithaginians were slain and 
made prisoners than often happens in a regular 
engagement. On this subject, the Cartha¬ 
ginians made heavy complaints to Syphax, 
earnestly pre.ssing him to crush this rctnnant 
of the foe. To this ho was himself well in¬ 
clined, but thought it rather beneath the digniji 
of a king to pursue a vagrant robber, as £c 
styled him, through the mountains, 

XXXII. Bocchar, a spirited and enter¬ 
prising general, was chosen by the Numidian 
for that employment. Four thousand foot and 
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two thousand horse were given him; with ai 
promise of immense reward if he should bring 
back the head of Masinissa ; or rather if he 
should take him alive, for that the latter would 
be to him a matter of inexpressible joy. Fall¬ 
ing ^unexpectedly on Musinissu’s men, when j 
they were scattered about, and off their guard, j 
and who were in considerable numbers, lie shut j 
them out, together with their catl,l(‘, from the 
jirotcction of those who were in arms, driving 
Masinissa himself, with his lew followers, to 
the summit of the mountain. On this, con¬ 
sidering the war as nearly nnished, lu* sent to 
the king both the ]>ooty of eatth* and the pri¬ 
soners, and also a part of his forces, which 
were more numerous than the reinaiudcr ul the 
business required. Then, with no more than 
live hundred foot and two hundred horse, pur¬ 
suing Masinibsa, who had gone down from the 
top of the mountain, he shut him up in a nar¬ 
row valley, securing the entrance at each eml. 
Great slaugliter was there made of the Massy- 
Uans; Masinissa, with not moie than fifiy 
horsemen, efiected a reti eat through the intri- 
passes of the mountain, with which the 
pursue^rs were unacquainted. Hoccliar, how¬ 
ever, closely followed liis steps, and ov<‘rtuk- 
ing him in an open plain, near the city C'lupca, 
surrounded him in such a inaiincr, tliutlie slew 
every one of his followers except four hors(‘- 
men ; Masinissa, with these, and after receiv¬ 
ing a wound, slipped out of his liaiids, as it 
were, during the tumult. Their lliglil. was in 
full view, a body of horse being spreail over 
the whole plain, some of whom ijursued these 
five remaining enemies, while others, in order 
to meet them, pushed across their route. A 
large river lay in the way of the fugitives, into 
which they plunged their horse's witliout liesi- 
tation, being pressed by greater danger from 
behind. Hurried away by the current, they 
were curried down obliquely; and two of them 
being swallowed by its violent rapidity in sight 
of the enemy, they believed that Masinissa 
himself had perished : but, with the two other 
horsemen, he landed among some bushes on 
the fai^her bank. This put an end to IJoochar’s 
pursuit, for he durst not venture into the river; 
i^nd besides, he was persuaded that the object 
ok it no longer existed; he therefore rotuined 
ii the king, with the ill grounded report of 
Musinissa’s death. Messengers were despatch¬ 
ed with the joyful news to Carthage; though 
in its sprbad over Africa, men’s minds were 


variously allecled by it. Masinissa, while heal¬ 
ing his wounds by the application of herbs, and 
in a secret cave, lived for several days on what 
the two horsemen procured by pillage. As 
soon us it was cicatrised, and he thought him¬ 
self able to boar the motion, he set out again 
with wonderful resolution, to make another 
(dibit for the recovery of his kingdom. He 
collected in his way not more than forty horse¬ 
men; but, as soon as he arrived among the 
Massylians. and made linnsclf known to them, 
they were so powei fully actuated botli by their 
former allection and tlie unhoped for joy at 
seeing him in safety, whom they believed to 
liave perished, that in a few days six thousand 
armed loot and four thousand horse repaired 
to bis standard ; and be. not only got posses¬ 
sion ol iiis father's kingdom, and laid waste the 
count lies in alliance with the (Jarthaginians, and 
llic frontiers of the Mascesyliaiis, the dominion 
oi JSyphax. Having thus provoked the INumi- 
(liaii to war, he took post bi'twcen Cirlha and 
Hi])j>o, on the tops of inounluins, in a situation 
convenient for all Ids purj»oses. 

XXXlll. iSypliav, thinking this an alVair 
of too inueh importance to be intrusted to the 
management of Iiis generals, sent a part of 
lii.s army' with Ins son Vermina, then a 
youtli, vvitli oidcis to march round in a cir¬ 
cuit, and fall upon the enemy’s rear when 
1 h‘ himself should have attraeti'd their alten- 
tiun to ins side. Vermina set out by night, 
so as to he eoneeal4‘d until he should h(‘giu 
the allaek ; but ^^vpliax decamped in the day, 
and nuirehed openly, as he was to engage in 
a regular pitched battle. When be thought 
that sudicient tinu' had been allowed for 
those who liad l»een sent round to have 
anived at their .statum, he led his forces, hy a 
gentle acclivity% direetly up the mountain, for 
he relied both on his numbers, and the ambus¬ 
cade wliieh he had prejiared on his enemy’s 
rear. Masinissa, on the other side, drew up 
his men, depending chiefly on llie advantage of 
the ground ; although, had it been much less 
in his favour, he would not have declined the 
fight. 'File battle w'as furious, and for a long 
time doubtful: Masinissa being favoured by 
bis situation and the bravery of his men ; 
Sypliax by his numbers, which were more than 
abundant. This great multitude being divided, 
one part pressed on, in front, while the other 
part surrounded the rear ; wliich gave a decided 
victory to Syjdiax ; nor was these even room 
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for the enemy to escape, inclosed as they were 
^ both sides: the rest, therefore, horse and 
foot, were either slain or taken. Masinissa 
collected round himself, in close order, about 
two hundred horsemen, whom he divided into 
three squadrons, with orders to break tlirough 
the enemy, having appointed a place where they 
should re-asscniblc, after being separated in 
their flight, ilo himself made his way through 
the midst of their weapons, as he had pro|>os<'d ; 
the other two squadrons failed in the attempt; 
one surrendering through fear, the other, after 
a more obstinate resistance, being overwhelm¬ 
ed with darts, and cut to pieces. Vermiiia 
followed close on tlic steps of Masinissa, who 
baffled him by frc(juently turning out of one 
road into another; and whom he at length 
obliged, harassed with extreme fatigue, to de¬ 
sist from the pursuit, and arrived himself with 
sixty horsemen at the lesser Syrtis. There, 
wiUi the honourable ta)nsciousrjcs.s of having of¬ 
ten attempted tlic recovery of Ills fath(‘r’s kmg- 
dom, he rested until the ct)ming of Cams 
Lailius and the Roman fleet to Africa, between 
the Carthaginian Emporia and the nation of 
the Guramantians. From these circumstances, 
I am inclined to believe, that Masinissa came 
afterwards to Scipio, rath(‘r with a small body 
of forces than a large ,one : for the very groat 
number which has been mentioned by some, 
suits the condition of a king on a throne; tlie 
smaller that of an exile. 

XXXIV. The Carthaginians having lost a 
large party of horse, together witli their com¬ 
mander, made up another body of cavalry, by a 
new levy, and gave the command of it to Ilau- 
no, son of Hamilcar. They sent frequently 
for Hasdrubal and Syphax by letters and 
messengers, and at length by ambassadors. 
Hasdrubal was ordered to come to the aid of 
his native city, which was threatened with a 
siege; while Syphax was entreated to bring re¬ 
lief to Carthage, and to all Africa. Scipio 
was at this time near Utica, above five miles 
from the city ; having removed from the sca- 
coast, where for a few days he had a camp ad¬ 
joining the fleet. Hanno, having received the 
newly raised body of cavalry, (which, so far 
from being strong cnougli to make any attempt 
on the enemy, was not even sulFicieut to pro¬ 
tect the country from devastation,) made it his 
first care to increase their number by pressing. 
Those of other nations were not rejected ; but 
mcflv N’nmidiflns. who nro hv fitr 


the best horsemen in Africa. Having got to¬ 
gether four thousand horse, he took up his 
quarters in a city called tSalcra, fifteen miles 
from the Roman camp. Wlseii this was t(dd 
to 8cipio, he said, with surprise, “ Wliat ! 
cavalry lodging in houses during the summer! 
Let them be even more in number, while they 
have such a commander.” 7’he less they show¬ 
ed of activity, the less time he thought should 
he lost by himself; Im therefore sent forward 
Masinissa with the cavalry, giving them direc¬ 
tions to ride up to the gates, and entice the 
enemy out to battle. That when their multi¬ 
tudes should pour out, and become too power- 
lu! in the contest, he should give way by de¬ 
grees ; and that he would himself come up in 
; time to support the fight. 'Whou the advanced 
I party had, as he supposed, cfiected his purpose, 

: he followed with (he Roman horse, and pro¬ 
ceeded, witliout being observed, under cover of 
some rising grounds which la}’ very convenient¬ 
ly lound the windings of the road. Masi¬ 
nissa, aceordiiig to (he plan laid down, acted at 
one time as if threatening an assault, at another 
as if seized with fear; now riding up to the 
\cry gates, and now retreating with'dissettibled 
haste, which gave such boldness to the enemy, 
that they wore at length tempted to come out 
of the town, and }>uisue him, wdlh disorder, in 
his counterfeited tliglit. All, however, had 
not eoim* forth; and with those remaining num¬ 
bers the commandej- was not a little perplexed. 
8ome, overpowered with wine and sleep, lie 
had to eomjiel to the taking of arms ; others he 
had to stoj) who were running out by the 
gates without their standards, and in scattered 
parlies, wholly regauUcss of order or ranks. 
Masinissa witlistood them at first, while they 
rushi'd rashly to the charge; but soon after 
greater numbers pouring out, and their whole 
force of cavalry joining in the conflict, lliey 
could no longer be resisted. Yet Masinissa 
did not betake himself to a hasty flight; but rc- 
I tired leisurely, until he drew them on to the hills 
! which concealed the Roman cavalry’. These 
immediately rising up, their strength unimpair¬ 
ed, and their horses fresli, spread thcmd^lves 
round Hanno and tlie Africans, who were fsN 
tigued in the pursuit; and Masinissa, suddenly 
wheeling about, returned to the charge. Aboi;l 
one thousand, wlio composed the first divisioii} 
and who could not easily retreat, were, together 
with Hanno, the commander, surrounded and 
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death of their general. la ct)ntu.siou, and J 
were pursued, for thirty inih's, the con¬ 
querors, who took or slew two thousand more 
of the cavalry. It appeared, that there vvcie 
among these not less th.in two hundred Car¬ 
thaginian horsemen; several of them of the 
richest and most distinguished families. 

XXXV. It hajipeiied that the same day on 
winch tills battle was fought, tin* ship-., which 
had earned the booty to 8ieily, returned with 
stores, as if they had foreseen that tiny were 
to bear away another cargo as bi'fure. All 
writers do not nientiori two generals of the 
Carthaginians, of the same name, being slain 
in two battles of the cavalry ; apprehending, I 
suppose, that there was a mistake, oeeasioneil 
by the same fact being related twice. Nay, 
Ccelius and Valerius even assert, that Ilanno 
was taken prisoner. Hcipio made jiresents to 
the olTicers and horsemen, according to the 
behaviour of each ; and, al'ove all, he j>aid ex¬ 
traordinary honours to Alasinissa. Having 
placed a strong garrison in Salera, lie set out 
with the rest of the army; and not only laid 
■W«»te the country wherever he marched, hut 
also took some cities and towns, and therehy 
widely.difTusod the terror of bis arms. Scipio 
returned to tlio camp on the seventh day after 
he had left it, bringing witli him a great num¬ 
ber of men and cattle, and a vast quantity of 
plunder. Ho tlion disini'..sed the ships, heavily 
laden, a second time, with all kinds of spoil. 
From that time, laying aside small exjieditions, 
and predatory excursions, he turned the whole j 
force of the war to the siege of Ctiea; intend- j 
ing, if he should take it, to establish his liead- 
quarters there for the future, in order to the 
better execution of the rest of his designs. 
While the marine forces made their ajiproaches 
on that side of the city which is washed by 
the sea, those of the land advanced from a rising 
ground hanging almost over the walls. Kngines 
and machines had been sent from ‘Sicily, with 
the stores; and many were made in tlie 
armory, where a number of artiheers, skilled 
in such works, were retained for the purpose. 
The people of Utica, attacked on all sides by 
such a powerful force, had no hopes hut from 
*lKe Carthaginians ; nor the Carthaginians any 
^‘utfrom Ilasdrubal, and from him only, as he 
i\ould be able to influence Syphax, IJut all 
■fteasureaproceeded too slowly for their anxious 
desire of aid, of which they stood so much in 
need. Hasdrubal, though he had, by t]ji‘ most 


diligent press, made up the number of thirty thou¬ 
sand foot, and three thousand horse, yet durst 
move towards the camp of the enemy before 
the arrival of Syphax. Syphax soon came, 
with fifty thousand foot, and ten thousand 
horse; and immediately decamping from Car¬ 
thago, sat down at a small distance from Utica, 
and the cntrencliineiits of the Romans. Their 
approaeli produced at least tliis consequence, 
that Scipio, alter having besieged Utica for 
near forty d i\s, and tried every expedient for 
its reduction, in vain, was obliged to retire from 
it, as the winter was now at hand. He fortified 
his winter camp on a proinontory, joined to the 
continent by a narrow isthmus, and which 
.stretches out to some length into tlie sea; and 
included the naval camp within the same en¬ 
trenchment. The legions were stationed on 
the middle of the isthmus; the ships were 
hauled on shore, and the seamen occupied the 
coast which faces tin' north; the cavalry a 
valley on the south. Such were the transac¬ 
tions in Afiica to the latter end of autumn. 

XXXVT. Various stores were imported 
from Sicily and Italy; and besides the corn 
collected from all quarters ot the adjacent 
country, Ciicius Oetavuis, propra tor, brought 
a vast quantity out of {‘Sardinia, from Tiberius 
Claudius, llicpr.Ttoi : in eonsefiuenee of which, 
not only the granaries alrend}' built weio filled, 
but new one.', were erected. Clothing was 
wanted for the troops; that matter vva.s given 
111 charge to Octavius, with directions to ap¬ 
ply to the jirajtor, and to tiy if any could 
be procured by liini; a business which lie care¬ 
fully attended to, form a short time twelve hun¬ 
dred gowns and twelve thousand jackets were 
scut. Huring tin* same summer in wdiich these 
things passed in Africa, Pul)hus Scinpronius, 
consul, who had the province of Bruttium, on his 
march in the disliiet of Oolon, engaged Han¬ 
nibal in a tumultuary battle, or rather a kind of 
skirmishing. The Romans were worsted; and 
one tliou.^and two hundred of the consul’s army 
slain. Tlic rest returned in confusion to the 
camp, which, how’cver, the enemy did not dare 
to assault. During the silence of the follow¬ 
ing night, Scinpronius marched away; and, 
having sent directions to Publius Liemius, pro¬ 
consul, to bring up his legions, he made a 
junction of their forces: thus two commanders 
and two armies returned upon Hannibal. Nei¬ 
ther party declined an engagement: the consul 
deriving confidence from his forces being dou- 
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bled; the Carthaginian, from his late victory.] 
vVempronius led up his own legions into the first | 
line, those of Licinius were placed in reserve. : 
In the beginning of the battle the consul vowed 
a temple to Fortuim Primigenia, if he .should 
defeat the enemy on that day ; and the object 
of his vow was accomplished. 'J’he C-arthagi- 
nians were routed, and put to flight: idiove four 
thousand fell, somewhat less tliaii three hun¬ 
dred were made prisoners, with whom were 
taken forty horses, and eleven military stan¬ 
dards. Ilamiibul, dismayed by this overthrow, 
drew oIT his army to Croton. At the same 
time Marcus Cornelius, consul, not so niueh 
by force of his arms as by the t(?rror of his ju¬ 
dicial proceedings, kept Etruria in obedience ; 
though it was almost entirely devoted to Mago, 
and to the hope of obtaining, l>y his means, a 
change of government. The inqui>.i 1 n)ns, di¬ 
rected by the senate, lie executed with the ut- 
m'»st impartiality; and many of the Tuscan 
nobles, who had either goni' ihcmsehes, or sent 
deputies to Mago, about the revolt of their 
states, stood trial, and wen* found guilty. 
Others, from a consciousness of guilt, went 
into voluntary exile; and by thus witlulrawiug, 
though condemned in their alisenee, could suf¬ 
fer only in a confiscation of tlieir efiects. 

XXXV*II. While the consuls were thus 
employed in dilferenl jiarls, the censors at 
Rome, (Marcus Jnvius ami (hiius (Maudius.) 
called over the list of the senate. Quintus 
Fahius Maximus was again cliosen jinncijial ; 
seven were disgrae<*d; not one, }lo\^'ever, <)f 
those who had sat in the eurule ehair. The 
orders for repairing public buildings were en¬ 
forced with the greatest sliielness. A road 
was contracted for, to he made from the ox 
market to the temple of V enus, with public 
.seals ; and a !ein]>le to he built, for the (iJreat 
Mother, on the Pidatine hill. A new tax, 
from the sale of salt, was i-stablished. 'J'his 
article had been sold at tlie sixth part of an o.v.v, 
both at Rome, and in all jiarts of Italy : and 
it was now directed to be supplied at the same 
rate at Rome, at a higher in tlic country towns 
and markets, and at various }>riccs in dilferent 
places. People were firmly persuaded, that 
Livius had contrived this tax in resentment, 
and on account of a sentence having been for¬ 
merly passed on him, which he had considered 
as unjust; and that, in fixing the price of salt, I 
the greatest burthen had been laid on those j 
tnbes by whose influence he had been con- ; 


demned : hence the surname of Salinator was 
given to him. The lustrum was closed later 
i than usual; becau.se the censors sent persons 
through all the provinces, to bring them a re¬ 
turn of the numher of Roman citizens in each 
of the armies. Including these, theie were 
rated, in the survi'y, two hundred and fourteen 
thousand men. Caius Claudius JSero had the 
honour of closing the lu.strum. The senate 
then reeeivi’d a survey of twelve colonies, pre- 
j sented by the censor.s of those colonies, which 
; had never bemi done before, in order that re- 
I cords might app(‘ar in tlie j)ublic archives of 
their projimtiou of strength both in men and 
money. The review of the knights then be¬ 
gun ; and it so happened that both the censors 
hail a horse at the jiublic expense. When they 
came to the Pollian tribe, in which was enrolled 
the name of Marcus Livius, and whom the 
I herald hesitated to cite, Nero called to him, 
“ (htc Marcus Livius;” and being actuated 
either by some remains of their old enmity, or 
by an unseasonable alli'clation of strictness, he 
I ordered Livius to sell his horse, because he had 
been condemned by a sentence of the people. 
In like manner Marcus Livius, - when they 
came to the Narmaii tribe, in which the name 
of his colleague ap|)carcd, he ordered him to 
’ dis[K)se of his horse, for two reasons: one, 
that lie had given false evidence; the other, 

, that he had not hecn sincere in his reconcilia- 
j tioii with him. Thus they be<''amc engaged in 
, u scandalous contest, each asper.sing the char¬ 
acter of the oilier, though at the same time he 
injurefl Ins own. t)n going out of their office 
of censor, when (’aius Claudius had taken the 
oath res])eriing the observance of the laws, and 
j had gone up to the treasury, among the names 
j of lliosi* whom he left disfranchised in tiie trea- 
I siiry list, he gave in the name of his associate. 

1 Marcus Livius also came thither, and except the 
j Metiaii tribe, wbieh had neither concurred in 
! his condemnation, nor in appointing him con- 
' sill or censor, he left the whole Roman people, 
thirty-four tribes, disfranchised in the treasury 
' list; and this (he said) he did, because they had 
not only condemned him when innocei|t, but 
had elected him, while under the said sentem^,' 
both consul and censor ; so that they could 
deny that they Iiad been guilty, either of o/e 
great fault in giving their sentence, or of t'fo 
in the elections. He added, that Caius Chi'.' 
dius would be included in the list among the 
thirty-four tribes; but that if there had been 
C 
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any precedent of inserting any person twice in 
the treasury list, he would have inserted his 
name particularly. The contest between the 
censors, thus mutually reproaching each other, 
was shameful; while the rebuke given to the 
giddiness ot the people was highly becoming 
a censor, and the strict principles of that age. 
The censors having fallen into disrepute, Cneius 
Baebius, tribune of the people, thinking that 
their situation afforded him an opportunity of 
gaining notice, summoned them both to a trial 
before the people; but the senate interfered, 
and stopped any farther proceedings, lest the 
office of censor should, in future, be subjected 
to the humour of the populace. 

XXXVIII. During the same summer the 
consul took Clampetia in Bruttium, by storm. 
Consentia and Pandosia, with other towns of 
small consequence, surrendered voluntarily; 
and, as the time of the elections drew near, it 
was thought more expedient to call home Cor¬ 
nelius from Etruria, where there was no em¬ 
ployment for his arms. He elected Cneius 
■Bervilius Caepio, and Cneius Servilius Gemi- 
tiQB. The election of the prcctors was then 


I held: there were chosen Cneius Cornelius Len- 
tulus, Publius Quintilius Varus, Publius JElius 
Pffilus, and Publius Villius Tappulus; although 
the two latter were ®diles of the commons. 
The consul, as soon as the elections were over, 
returned into Etruria to his army. The priest 
who died that year, and those who were substi¬ 
tuted in the places of others, were Tiberius 
Veturius Philo, flaraen of Mars, elected and 
inaugurated in the room of Marcus ^milius 
Regillus, deceased the year before. In the room 
of Marcus Pomponius Matho, augur and de¬ 
cemvir, were elected, as decemvir, Marcus 
Aurelius Cotta; as augur, Tiberius Sempro- 
nius Gracchus, who was then very young; an 
instance in those times extremely rare in the 
disposal of a priest’s office. Golden chariots, 
with four horses, were that year placed in the 
Capitol by the curule a^diles, Cams Livius and 
Marcus Servilius Geminus. The Roman 
games were repeatedly exhibited for two days. 
In like manner the plebeian, for two days, by 
the ajdiles, Publius ^lius and Publius Villius. 
There was also a feast of Jove on occasion of 
the games. 
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Scipio, aided hy Masiniesa, defeats the Carthaginians, Syphax, and Hasdruhal, in several battles. Syphai 
taken by Colins and Masinissa. Masinissa espouses SophoniBba,the wife of Syphax, llasdrubarB daughter; 
bei/ig reproved by Scipio, he sends lier poison, with which she puts an end to her life. The Carthaginians, 
reduced to great cxtreniity by Scipio's repeated victories, call Ilnnnibal home from Italy: he holds a conference 
with Scipio on the subject of peace, and is again defeated by him in battle. The Carthaginians sue for peace, 
which Is granted them. Masinissa reinstated in his kingdom. Scipio returns to Rome; his splendid triumph; 
is Blirnamed Afrlcanus. 


I. CNKittc. Sebvilius Cjepio and Gains Ser- 
vilius Geminus, in the sixteenth year of the 
Vunic war, [Y. R. fid'J. B. C. 303.] consult¬ 
ed the senate on the .state of public affairs, the 
war, and the provinces. The .senate decreed, 
th.at the consuls should settle between them¬ 
selves, or determine by lot, which of them 
should hold the jirovinec of Brultium, and act 
against Hannibal; and which that of Etruria 
and Liguria. 'J’hat he to whose lot Bruttium 
fell, should receive the army from Publius 
Seinpronius, laic consul. That Publius Sein- 
pronius, to whom the command was continued, 
as proconsul, for a year, should succeed Pub¬ 
lius Liciniiis, who was to come home to Romo. 
I’his commander had now acquired a high re¬ 
putation for military skill, in addition to his 
other excellent qualifications, of which no citi¬ 
zen, at that time, possessed such an abundance; 
nature and fortune conspiring to confer on him 
every thing valuable in man. He was of a 
noble race, and possessed great wealth; he ex¬ 
celled in personal beauty and strength of body ; 
he was esteemed the most eloquent of his time, 
whether he pleaded in the courts of justice, or 
enforced or opposed any measure, cither in the 
senate, or before the people; and was, besides, 


remarkably skilled in the pontifical law. In 
addition to ail these, the consulship enabled 
him to acquire fame in the field. The same 
method of proceeding, which the senate had 
decreed in regard to the province of Bruttium, 
was ordered to be followed in respect of Etru¬ 
ria and Jdguria. Marcus Cornelius was ordered 
to deliver the army to the n^w consul; and, 
his command being continued, to fipld the pro¬ 
vince of Gaul, with those legions '^hich Lu¬ 
cius Scribonius, praetor, had commanded the 
year before. The consuls thftn cast lots for 
the provinces: Bruttium fell to ■ Capio, Etru¬ 
ria to Servilius Geminus. The provinces of 
the praelors were next put to the ,ljit: Patus 
^lius obtained the city jurisdictlt^^ Cneius 
Lcntulus, Sardinia; Publius Villius, Sicily; 
Quintilius Varus, Ariminum, withtwo legions, 
which had been under Lucretiu^ Spurins. 
Lucretius remained on his station, in order that 
he might rebuild the city of Genoa, %hich nw^ 
been demolished by Mago the Cartlii^nian. 
Publius Scipio’s command was continued, not 
for a period limited by time, but by the busi¬ 
ness, until an end should be put to the war in- 
Africa; and it was decreed, that a supplica¬ 
tion should be performed, to obtain from the 
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gods, that his having passed into Africa might 
prove happy to the people, to the general him* | 
self, and to the army. i 

II. Three thousand men were raised for Si¬ 
cily ; and because whatever strength it had 
possessed Wjjs carried over to Carthage, it was 
resolved that the coast of that island should bo 
guarded by forty ships, lest any flt'et should 
come thither from Africa. Villius carried with 
him to Sicily thirteen new ships, tin' rest were 
old ones repaired there. Marcus Poiii[M»nius, 
priEtor of the former year, (his coiiimaiid of this 
fleet being continued,) took on board the new 
soldiers. An equal number of ships were de¬ 
creed by the senate to Ciicius Oct.iMus, prador 
likewise of the former ye.ir, with the same 
right of command, in order to protect I he coa^t 
of Sardinia. Leiitulus, pnetor, was <)rd«‘n*d to 
supply the fleet with Iwo thousand suldieis. 
The defence of the coast of Italy was intrusted 
to Marcus Marcius, ])rjrtor of the iormer yivir, 
■with the same number of ships; because it was 
uncertain to what place the Cdrlhagmiaiis might 
direct their attack, which would probably 
against whatever part was di'stitute of forces 
f6» its defence. For that licet, in pursicmce of , 
the senate, the consuls enli^ed three' 
.thoiiifSQti men, and also two city legions, for 
the exigencies of the war. Spain, with the 
armies t^re, and the command, was dei'ieed to 
the former generals, Lucius Leiilulus, and Lu¬ 
cius Manlius Apidiriius. The Romans em¬ 
ployed in their service, for that year, in all, 
twenty legionst and a hundred and sivty ships 
of war. The praetors were directed to repair 
to their provinces; and orders were given to 
the consuls, that, before their departure from 
the city, they should celebrate ibe great games, ' 
which Titus ^anlius Torquatos, in his dicta- ' 
torship, had vow^^ to be exhibited in the fifth ‘ 
year, if the condition of the state remained un¬ 
altered. Religious apprehensions were raised 
in men’s minds, by relations of prodigies 
brought from several places. It was Indicved 
that crov^ had not only torn with their beaks 
some gold in the capitol, but had even eaten it. 
A/. Antiup, mice gnawed a golden crown. A 
' vast quantity of locusts filled all the country , 
around Capua, though it could not be discovered . 
from whence they came. At Reate, a foal | 
was produced with five feel. At Anagnia, j 
there appeared in the sky, at first scattered fire, 
and afterwards a prodigious blaze. At Frusino,' 
a circle encompassed the sun with a narrow 


line ; then the orb of the sun, increasing in 
size, extended its circumference beyond‘uie 
circle. At Arpinum, in a level plain, the earth 
sunk into a vast gulf. When one of the con¬ 
suls sacrificed the first victims, the head of the 
liver was wanting. These prodigies were ex¬ 
piated by tlio greater victims, the college of 
pontills directing to what gods the saciificcs 
should be made. 

in. As soon as this budness was finished, 
the consuls and pra'torsset out for their respec¬ 
tive provinces. They directed their .'chief 
atK'utioii t') Afiie.i, as if it were allotted to 
them, either bec.ai'.e they saw that the grand 
ii»)eie>ts of tluir country, ami of the war, 
ilepeinied on tlu' pioci'i'dings there, or from a 
desiie t() giatil'y Scipio, who was tlu n the ob¬ 
ject of uiiivers.d f<j\our among all the inemhers 
ol the state. 'Pln'rofore, tliither were sent not 
oiily fiom Sardinia, as was mentioned before, 
hut from Sicily also, and Spain, clolliing, coin, 
and arms, with every other kind of stores: 
while Sripio relaxed not his diligence during 
any part of llie winter in the operations of war, 
I'or which he bnuul abundant oced?,um on every 
side. He was eng.iged in the siege of IJlica; 
liasdrubars camp was within sight; the Car¬ 
thaginians had launched tlu'ii siiips, and kept 
their fleet e iUii>pcd, and in readine^^ to inler- 
(‘e]it hm eon\o}s. AinuLt so many olijects 
which reipiired Ins attention, he did not neglect 
endeavouring to r<‘co\er the friondship of Sy- 
]»h.i\ ; hoping that be might now perhaps be 
cloyed with lo\<' in the full I'lijoynieiit of his 
bride. 'J’lu* answers of S\phai rontained, 
chiefly, f)roposal'. for .ni aecommodalioii with 
the Cartliaginiaiis, on l!n' term-: <if tiu' ihnnaiis 
retiring from Ahiea, and the thirthuginiaiis 
from Ital) ; but ali'orded s -arccly any hopes 
that ho would rclincpiisli lus pn'sent engage¬ 
ments. I am inoie inelinCv! to believe that this 
business was transacted by ines.-,engers, as most 
authors afiirm, than that 8yphdX came in person 
to the Roman camp to a conference, as Antius 
j Valerius writes. At first, the Roman general 
I hardly permitted those terms to be mentioned 
by his people ; but afterwards, in order that 
they might have a plausible pretext, for going 
frequently into the enemy’s camp, he softened 
his refusals, even seemingly inclining to a ne¬ 
gotiation. The winter huts of the Carthagi¬ 
nians were composed almost entirely of timber, 
which they had hastily collected from the fields: 
those of the Numidians were formed of reeds 
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’:;terwuven, and most of them covered with; 
mats, and dispersed up and down wiihuiit iiiiy j 
regularity* some of them even on the outside ol | 
the trench and rampart, for they were left to 
choose their own ground. These euruinsUn- 
ces being related to fecipio, gave limi liopt's 
that he might find an o])portuiiity ot binning 
the enemy’s camp. 

IV. In the retinue of the eml)assy it) Syjdiax, 
he sent, instead of the coimnon atlcud.uib, 
centurions of the first rank, of a])pro%ed courage 
and.prudence, dressed as servants; who, while 
the ambassadors were engaged in conterenee, 
might ramble through tlic ramp, and ()])st.’ive 
all the ap]»roaches and outlets; tin* situation 
and form, both of the whole, and of (ho seve¬ 
ral parts of it; where the t.’arthagmians lay, 
where the Numidiaiis; what dist.inc.e there 
was between Hasdrubal’s station and (he 
king’s; and, at the same tune, diseo\cr liicir 
meMiod of fixing outposts and walclies, and 
whether they were more o[)ea ti) surpusi^ by , 
night or by day. Many ooiifcreiicos being I 
held, care was taken to send difTeient pcr.sons ' 
at different timers, in order that the greab'r 
number might be aciiuainlod with <“very cir- 
cuinstaucc. These frequent conversations had 
led Syphax, and through liim the Carthagi¬ 
nians, to erilertuin daily niori' confiileiit ex¬ 
pectations of a jieacc, when the Koinaii ambas¬ 
sadors told him, that “ they were ordered not 
to return to the general without a definitive | 
answer: therefore, if his own deteniiiiiation 
was fixed, he should declare il.; or il Ha.sdru- 
bal and the Carthaginians were to be consulted, 
he should do it without delay. It was ilnic that 
cither the terms of peace should be adJu^led, or 
the war carried on with vigour.” While tSyph.ix 
was consulting Hasdrubal, and Hasdrubal the 
Carthaginians, the .spies had time to take a 
view of every thing, and Scipio also to make 
the preparations necessary to lus design. From 
the mention of accommodation, and their ex¬ 
pectation of it, the Carthaginians and Nuini- 
dians took not the necessary j>rccautions against 
any attempt which the enemy might make. 
At length an answer was returned, in which, 
as the Roman appeared exceedingly anxious 
for peace, the Carthaginians took the oppor¬ 
tunity of adding some unreasonable conditions, 
which afforded a plausible pretence to Scipio, 
who now wished to break the truce. Accord¬ 
ingly, telling the king’s messenger, that he 
would take the opinion of his council on the; 
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allair, he answered him next day, that “he 
alone had laboured to put an end to the war, 
none of the other parlies, in fact, showing any 
disposition towards it; that Sypliax must en¬ 
tertain no hopes of entering into any treaty 
with llie Romans, unless he .Tenounced the 
pally of ihc (hirlhaginians.” Thus he dissolved 
the Uiice, Ju jihuis. Launching his ships, (for 
It w.is now the lM‘ginning of .spring,) he put on 
board engines and machines, as if an attack on 
I tiea were intended by sea ; at the same time 
sj'miing two thousand men b) tike possession 
<d the lull which couirnandcd that place, and 
' which he had formerly occupied; with a view, 

■ at once to divert ihc attenUon of the enemy 
' Iroiii liis rc.rl design, and to prevent any sally 
1 bi'ing made from the city, while he hhould be 
i cmpl<)Y<.d at a distance against Syphax and 
! Hasilrubal. lie likewise feared an attack, 

I sliould his cam]) be left with only a small force 
I to dotend it. 

V. Having taken these preparatory steps, 
he summoned a council, ordering the spies to 
give an account of the discoveries which they 
liad made ; at the same lime requesting;^Masi- 
iiissa, who was as well acquainted with every 
circum.stuncc of the enemy, to deli\^r his opik- 
ion ; and, lastly, ho informed them of a plan, 
which he iuteiidcd to execute on the following 
night. He gave orders to the tribunes, that, 
as soon .as the trum])cls had sounded on the 
breaking iij) of (lie meeting at the pr^torium, 
they should march the legions out of the camp. 

In ])ursiiancc of th<“sc orders, the troops began 
to move a little beloro sunset: about the first 
watch, they fonneil their line of march ; and 
about midnight, (for the way was seven miles,) 
proceeding in a moderate pace, they arrived at 
tlie enemy’s cam]). lie there gave Ltelius the 
I command of a part of the forces, to whom were 
i joined Masinissa and tjic Numidians, with or- 
i ders to fall iqxm the camp of Syphax, and set 
it on fire. taking LfcUus and Masiiiissa 

i a])art, he entreated each separately, that “ as 
j the iiiglit would be apt to impede the best con 
cericti niea.sures, they should make up th 
difficulties by their diligence and care tei! 
tliem also, that “he meant to attack. H^tsdru'' ^ 
bal and the Carthaginian camp; but 'woulj: 
not begin his operations until he should see ti,i|p 
fire in that of the king.” The business wax 
not long delayed ; and as the huts all stood con¬ 
tiguously, the flames spread rapidly through 
every part of the camp. The alarm was great, 

6 * 
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by reason of its beinj; and from the wide¬ 
ly extended blaze ; ])ut the king’s troops thiiikuig 
it an accidental calamity, rushed out unaimed, 
in order to extinguish the flames, and met the 
enemy in arms, particularly the INumidiaiis, 
■whoni Masinissa, being well acquainted with 
llic king’s station, had posted at the openings 
of the passes. Many perished in their IfoiN 
while half asleep ; while many in tlicir prceijii- 
tulc flight, crowding upon one another, were 
trodden to death in the narrow passages of the 
gates. 

VI. When the Carthaginian sentinels, awak¬ 
ened by the tumult of the night, beheld the lire, 
they also supposed it to be acculental ; while 
the shout, raised amulst the slaughter and 
wounds, was so confu>ed, (the ulann, t(*o, b<'- 
ing in the dark,) that they wi re, unable to tlis- 
cover the cause or extent, ol the evil winch as¬ 
sailed them. Running out, therefore, in tlie 
utmost hurry, by all the gates, wdlliout arms, 
as not suspecting an enemy to be near, and 
carrying nothing with them but wliat might 
serve to extinguish the flames, they ruslied 
against the body of Romans. All of these 
were slain, not merely to gratify hostile ani¬ 
mosity, but in order to prcv<‘iil any one escap¬ 
ing wi4h intelligence as to the truth of the af¬ 
fair. Scipio, immediately after, atlaekial the 
gates, which ^cre neglected, as may be suj)- 
posed, during such confusion, and set lire to 
'he nearest huts; which soon communicating 
0 the others, the whole was (‘uvidojad in one 
joneral conllagration. Half burned men, and 
:atllc, stopped up the passages, til•^t by the | 
lurry of their flight, and afterwards withtheii ear- j 
3a8es. Those who had escaped the II.uik s, were J 
:ut ofl’ by the svrord, and the two cam})s weie, j 
ly one fntai blow, involved in utter rui ii. ilow- ! 
jver, the two commanders, with two t!iou;;aiKl 
not and five hundred horse, half armed, and a 
5 Teat paltt wounded or scorehiul, got away. 
I’here v^ere destroyed by flr(‘ or sword Ibtly 
thousand' rrien; taken, above (jve thousand; 
many Carthaginian nobles, eleven senators; 
military- |rt:andards an hundred and sevenly- 
.bur^ J^Htitiidian horses above two thousand 
e' vejt^hundred ; six elephants were taken, and 
•dght destroyed. A great <piantity of arms 
\ as taken, all of which the general dedicated to 
J ulcan, and committed to the flames. ' 

*^11. Hasdrubal, with a small number of 
Africans, had directed his flight to the nearest 
city, and thither, all who survived, following 


the stopu of tlieir general, had assembled; but, 
dreading lest he should be delivered into the 
hands of Sci]m), he soon after quitted it. The 
Komaiis, who were, immediately after, rceoiv- 
od there, committed no act of hostility, bcccuse 
the surrender was voluntary. Two other ci¬ 
ties were taken and plundered ; and the booty 
found in them, together with what had been 
saved when the camj'.s weie burned, was given 
up to the soldiers. JSyjdiax halted, in a forti¬ 
fied post, at about eight miles distant. Has¬ 
drubal, les‘ any limoious measures should be 
adopted tlironeli the \iolcnt apprehensions occa¬ 
sioned by tile late disaster, ]»rocee(led to Car- 
tlmge, where f-ncii con'lernalion had seized the 
J ]M'i/j)]e, that lh< V made no doiihl but ^Scipio 
I w«ud<! leave (fiica, and iiislantly lay siege to 
i (’artlKcp*. 'Pile s! uate w.is tliorefoie assem- 
I bh'd !fy the siiUt'les, who are invested with the 
j same aulhoi ily .is om consuls. Thn-e difler- 
I enl opiiiMJis were oilcied on the occasion ; »«nc 
])i()]>osc(! simdiiig ambassadors to with 

proposals ol peace; another, the recalling of 
Hannibal, to defend lus eountry; the third 
showed Roman fi'inness in adversity, rocom- 
inending to recruit (lie army, and to entreat 
Sypliax not to abandon the wnir. This latter 
opinion prevailed because Hasdrubal, who wa.s 
pies'nit, ami :dl of the Raccim' taction, were 
disposed to light to the last. On this they be- 
j gall to levy lioo])s in the city and the country, 
j and sent ambassadois to Syphax, who was 
himself iriosi vigorously employed in making 
prejiarations for the reni'wal ot liosldities. 
His queen had {mwinled, not on this occasion 
as fiumerly, Iw bet alhin'inenls, which were 
sunicnmlly powerful ovet the miiul of her lov¬ 
er, but hy piaycjs ami app-cal.j to bis compas¬ 
sion ; willv tears having besceehed him, not to 
I forsake her father and her country, nor su(fi*r 
Carthage to be burned as the camps bad been. 
Add to this, some lunv ground of hojie, which 
olleied itself very seasonably, the andiussadors 
aeijuuiiiling him, that tliey had met, near the 
1 city called Abba, four thousand Cidtiberians, 
I able young men, who had been enlisted by their 
I recruiting jiarties in Spain ; and that Hasdrubal 
I would speedily arrive with a body ol troops far 
! from contemptible. Syphax not only gave a 
favourable answer to the Carthaginians, but 
showed them u multitude of Numidian peasants, 
to whom he had, within a few days, given arms 
and horses; and assured them idso, that he 
I would call out all the youth in bis kingdom, ob- 
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serving that “ their loss hjil Ikhui occasioned 
by fire, not by battle, and that he only who 
was defeated by arms, ouglit to be de(‘nied in- ! 
ferior to his enemy.” J^nch was his rejdy ; | 
and, a few days after, he and Ilasdrnbal again j 
joined their forces; when tlieir whole army i 
amounted to abontthirty thousand lighlingmen. ' 
VIII. While Scipio gave his wliob'attention 
to the siege ol' l/tica, as if no faiiher hostili¬ 
ties were to ho ap]>rehended from Syphav and 
the Oarthaginians, and was ('injdoyi'd in bring¬ 
ing up his machines to the walls he was oalb'd 
awayby the news of the wav being revived. 
Leaving, therefore, only a small number of imm 
on sea and land, to keep up tin* appeaianee ol’ 
a siege, he set out himself with the main hodv 
of the army to meet the ( ueiny. At fir.sl, he 
look ]>osl on a hill, distant aliont four miles 
Irom the king’s ramp. On tlie <lav following, 
descending into the great plains, as they are 
called, whieli lie under that hiil, witli a body 
of cavalry he spent the day iu advaiieing fre¬ 
quently to the enemy’s posts, and ]>iov(»king 
them by slight skirmislu^s. For the two suc¬ 
ceeding days, however, though irregular excur¬ 
sions were made !)y both jiaities in turn, nothing 
worth notice, w'as ])erformed. On tim fourth 
day, both armies came out to battle. 'riie 
Uoinans jdaced their lirst rank men behind the 
front battalions, consisting *d the sjx'armen, 
and the veterans in reserve; |»oslingtiie fi.di.in 
cavalry on the right wing, (he iVunudians aiul 
Masinissa on the left. Sv[)Iia\ and fla^dni- 
bal, Iiaving ])iaced liieir IS'iuimli.iiis opposite 
to the Italian eav.ilry, and tlie (bittliaginiaiH 
ojiposito to Masinissa, <l!(wv the (‘elliberian^- 
into the centre of the hue, facing the battalion-, 
of the legion.s: in this order (hey began the 
engagement. Ou the lirst encounter, htbh 
wings (NumiJiaiis and Caithagiiilun.s) wi're 
forced to give way. For neither could tin* JNu- 
midians, most of whom were undisciplined 
peasants, withstand the Konian cavalry ; nor 
the Carthaginians, who wore also raw soldiers, 
withstand Masinissa, who, besides other cir¬ 
cumstances, was rendered terrible by his late 
victory. The line of Celtiberians, (altliougii 
having lost the cover of the wings, they were 
exposed on both flanks,) yet resolutely ki'pt 
their ground; fur neither could they see any 
safety in flight, being unacquainted with the 
country, nor had they any hope of jiardon from 
Scipio,having come into Africa to fight against 
him for the sajte of liiie, notwithstanding the 


luvouis which he had emderreJ on them and 
their iialmn. .'^hjrioumh'd, therefore, on all 
sides, they died with d'’lermined obstinacy, 
falling in heujis one over another; and, wlule 
the attention of all wasluriied on them, Hyphax 
and Hasdrubal avaded themselves of this oji- 
liorfunify, and gained a considerable spare of 
time to flUrt their escapi*. Night came upon 
the com|uorors, who vo io fatigued more with 
killing, than froint’; ■ length of the contest. 

I.X. Next day Sepio sent Laihus and Masi- 
nissn.wilh all the iunnaiiaiid Numidian caval¬ 
ry, and the light inf.iiitiy, in pursuit of f'^ypliax 
, and Hasdrubal. He himself, with the main 
I body of tb>- armv, ieduc<‘d all the cities iu that 
I part of (h ‘ r-uiitiy which belonged to the 
j (birlhagi oiaiis, .'■-oinc bv otfering them liopos, 
others by threats, otlieih by force. \\ (kirthago, 
tin* eoMstrrnation was excessive; they c.xpcc- 
ti'd notlhug less than that Scipio, who was ex- 
' tending his op(‘rations on every side, should 
! quickly suinlue all the neighhouring places, and 
then nmiK diatt'ly iu\c>t their city. They 
iheiefoie repaired the walls, and strengthened 
them with i‘!i!\vorks ; evi'ry one exerting him- 
M'll, in brim-iiig in from ihe country such things 
us \v4-ie n'(|ui.slt(' for su.'-'tainiiig a long and 
j powerful siege. Tdtlle mention was ’made of 
peaei'; \eiy ni.iny advised that a deputation 
j dhuiid Ite sent to n-call ilaiuiibal : but the 
jgi'Mlc' mimlier u'eic «Mtnesl for d»’spatclnng 
I llie which iiad Ix'eii 4‘qiji])ped for tlie 

piiipose of i’lteiceplnm ill* convoys.) to siir- 
piise the ^li(|)s i talioiu'd ai I tica, where no 
altaek was e\})i*cled; aileaiiig the proliahility, 

I dial liu'v mi'jbl, at the same tiiiu', make tliem- 
I selves ina.l*'!-, of the ii;>\:d camp, which had 
been left wiih a slmhl guard. This lattei 
scheme met general .ipjn-ob.ition; but at the 
saiiK* time, tlu'y determined to call Hannihnl 
! home, becarn**, sliould the fleet meet with aP 
1 [lossibic success, Ltica would, indeed, be re 
lieved from some jnirt of the pressure of thf 
I sn'ge; hut, fbr the (h‘h*nee of Carthage itself 
I then* was now no gem*ral lemaimng but Han- 
iiihal, and no armv but lus, 'flie ships wen 
iherefore launclu'd on the foii(>wiii0^4^i3li^ 
the same time the dejuilies set out 
and, tli(‘ jmjelnre Ixing ciitical, every mcasup,* 
was executed with the nlinost despatch ; ear i 
man thinking, that if he were in any degnd* 
remiss, he was so far a betrayer of the pulilic' 
safety. Scijdo led on his forces by slow march¬ 
es, as they were heavily loaded witli the spoils 
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of many cities. After smclim? the prisoners,' 
and other booty, to his old camp at Utica, direct¬ 
ing his views to Carthage, he seized on 'I'unes,' 
which was defenceless, the garrison having lied. 
This city was very strong both by nature and 
art; it may be seen from Carthage, from wlmdi ' 
it is distant about fifteen miles, and at the same ' 
lime affords a prospect of that city, and the ad-' 
jaeent sea. ! 

X. 'I’he Romans, while busily employed in 
raising a rampart at "J^uncs, descried the fleet, 
which was steering to Utica. On this the ^ 
work was instantly dropped, and orders to march | 
were issued. The troops set out with the ul- | 
most speed, lest the Roman fh'ct should ])e siir- , 
prised, while attentive only to the sii'ge, and 
in no condition for a naval fight. Foi how 
could any resistance have heen made to a fleet 
of active ships, furnished with every kind of 
arms, by vessels loaded with engines and ma¬ 
chines ; and which were either cdtin erted to th(‘ | 
purpose of transports, or pushed so close to tlie J 
walls, that they served instead of mounds | 
and bridges for the men to mount by Scijiio j 
therefore, contrary to the usual practice in sea- j 
engagements, drawing hack the shijis of war, 
which might be a protection to the others, into 
^he rear, near the land, op]»ose<l to tin* enemy a 
Una of transports consisting of huirin dejitli, to ' 
serve as a wall; and lest this line should be' 
broken during the confusion of ilie fi--bt, he 1 
fastened the vessels togetherby means of nriHf>^ | 
and yards, passed from one to anotlier, with ’ 
strong ropes, in sucli n manner as to lonn, as It ! 
might be called, one entire tier. Over llmsi' i 
he laid' planks, which formed a pass,»n,- fnvn I 
•hip to ship through the whole lin<‘; and under j 
those bridges of communication lu' left open- 
ipgs, through which the scout boats niigfit run | 
out towards the enemy, and retreat with safety. 
Having completed these sea-works, as well as 
the time allowed, he put on board tin' transport*- 
about a thousand chosen men to defend them ; i 
with a vast quantity of weapons, ehiofly missivis 
sufficient to serve for a battle of any rontinn- 
ance. Thus prepared, they waited attentivi'ly 
cpipB|g of the enemy. Had the (birthagi- 
expeditious, tliey might at the first 
i^nset have overpowered the lioinans, every 
ing being in hurry and confusion ; but dis¬ 
pirited by their losses on land, and losing there- 
•■by their confidence at sea also, where their 
strength, however, was superior, they spent the 
whole day in approaching slowly, and about sun¬ 


set put into a haibour which the African.s call 
Ruseino. On the following day, about sun¬ 
rise, they fomnnl their ships in a line towards 
tin* open sea, as if for a regular sea-fight, and 
as if the Romans were to come out to meet 
them. When they had stood thus for a long 
time, and saw that no motion was made by the 
enemy, they altaekcd the tran.sportB. Tht* af¬ 
fair bore no resemblance to a naval engagement: 
it w'as more like an attack made by ships against 
walls. The transports had some advantage in 
their lu'ight; for the ('arthaginians, being 
obliged to throw their weapons upward, dis¬ 
charged most of them to no purpose against 
the higher places ; whereas those from the trans¬ 
ports fell with greater force, at the same time 
gaining additional iiowor from their own weight. 
'J'he scouts and lighter Jxoman vos.sel.s, which 
pushed out through the openings under the 
bridges of commimieation between their ships, 
wore at fir-^t run down by the weight and bulk of 
the ('artliaginian ships of war; and afterwards 
tlioy became an obstruction to those who defend¬ 
ed the line, hceausc, as (hey were mixeil among 
the enemy’s ships, they often obliged them to 
stop the discharge of tln-ir weapons, lest, miss- 
: ing (heir aim, lliey should hit tlieir liiends. At 
length the (Carthaginians threw among the Ro¬ 
mans, beams furnished at the ends with iron 
hooks, winch l!\e soldiers call harpoons. 'I’hev 
could neither cut (he Ix'nms nor the chains !>> 
which tliiw wi're raised m order to be tin own, 
so that as soon as any of the ships of war, haul¬ 
ing back, dtagged uliansport entaiugled by the 
hook, the fistening*'ol tiu'se vessels broke, and 
in sotiK* plaei's several wiae dragged away to- 
g«“lher. lly this iihmiis ehieflv wen* all the 
luMilges (t)rn asntidor, and scarcely had the de¬ 
fenders lime to make their cseapi* into tin* se¬ 
cond low of .ships. About six were towed 
aw.iy to (bai thage ; where the joy of the people 
was greater than the occasion merited. But 
they were, the more sensibly aflected, because 
this gleam of good fortune, however small, had 
unev preledly shone on them, in the midst of a 
eonlinuetl course of losses and lamentations. 
If appeared that the Roman fleet would hardly 
have escaped destruction, had not ibcir own 
commanders been dilatory, so that Scipio had 
time to bring in relief. 

XI. Lrelius and Masinissa having, about 
the fifteenth day, arrived in Numidia, Massylia, 
Masinissa's hereditary kingdom, submitted to 
him with joy, as to a prince whom they bad 
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long and earnestly wished to hail. 8yphax, I 
seeing all his commanders and garrisons ex-! 
pelled from thence, retired within his own ori-! 
ginal dominions, but in no disposition to re- i 
main quiet. In his ambitious views, he was 
spurred on by his queen and father-in-law; 
and indeed he possessed such abundance of men 
a!ul horses, that a mind less barlmrous and vio¬ 
lent than liis might well assume confidence ; 
and when reflecting on the great strengtli of a 
kingdom, which had enjoyed jirospenly for a ^ 
long course of years. Wlierefore, collecting ; 
together all who were able to bear arms, he j 
diRtributed among them horses and weapons:! 
be divided the horsemen into troops, and the 
lootmen into cohorts, as lie had formerly learned 
from the Komun centurions; and thus, with an 
army not less numerous than that which ho had 
licforc, but composiMl almost entirely of raw 
undisciplined men, lu* advanced towards tlie 
enemy, and jntched Ins camp at a small distance 
from theirs. At first a few horsemen advanced 
from the outposts, to make observations; these, 
being attacked with Javelins, retreated to their 
friends, ykirinishing parties then came forth 
from both sides ; and whichever of these were 
repubsed, their fellows, being inflamed with in¬ 
dignation, came up in greater numbers to their 
support. This is generally the prelude to en¬ 
gagements between the cavalry; hope eneoiir- 
aging the Jiarty which prevails, and rage exas¬ 
perating that which is worsted. 'J'hus, on the 
present occasion, the fight having commenced 
between small divisions, the eagerness ef tlu 
dispute drew out at length the whole force of 
cavalry on both sides. While the contest lay 
entirely lietw'cen these, the JVTasa'syliaiis, whom 
Syphax sent out in immense luxlies, could 
hardly he withstood. Afterwards the Uoman 
infantry rushing in suddenly between theirow'ti 
eavahy, who opened passages for them, gave 
firmness to their line, and terrified the enemy, 
wlio were advancing furiously to the charge. 
The har^ Brians at lirst pushed on their iiorsi's 
with Jo,a briskness; then halted, disconcerted 
somewhat by this new manner of fighting ; at 
last, they not only gave way to the infantry, 
but did not dare to withstand even the horse, 
emboldened as they were by the support of the 
fool. And now, the battalions also of tlie 
legions approached, when the Masinsylians, so 
far from daring to meet their first attack, could 
not support even the sight of their ensigns and 
; so strongly were they affected, either by 


the recollection of their former calamities, or 
by the present danger. At this juncture Syphax, 
gallopping up to try if, either by shame, or by 
the danger to which he was exposed, he could 
stop the flight of his men, being thrown from 
his horse, which was grievously wounded was 
overpowered and taken, and dragged alive to 
LjdUus; —a sight grateful to Masiniasa, above 
all others. To (hrtha, the capital of Syjihax's 
kingdom, a vast multitude fled. The number 
of slain in that battle was less than in propor¬ 
tion to the greatness of the victory, because the 
cavalry only had been engaged. Not more tlian 
five thousand were killed ; less than half that 
, number taken, in an attack on their ramp, to 
which the multitude had retired in dismay at 
I the loss of their king. 

i Xll. Masiriissa declared, that “nothing 
j could he more highly gratifying to him, now 
i thal he was victorio\is. after so long a struggle, 
tliaii to revisit his paternal kingdom: but that 
tlie present liapjiy situation of his affairs re- 
quiri'd activity, as much as his former misfor¬ 
tunes. If Lrelius would permit him to go on, 
before him, to Cirtha, with the cavalry, and 
8yphax as his prisoner, he would strike such 
terror, while the enemy were in confusion and 
dismay, as wmuld crush all opposition | and that 
Lrehus might follow’, with the infantry, by 
easy marches.” Jiudius assenting, he went for¬ 
ward to (hrtlia, anil ordered the principal in- 
hahltunts to he invited to n conference. But, 
as they were ignorant of their king's misfortune, 
neither his lelation of what had passed,nor his 
threats, nor persuasions, wrouglit any effect, 
until Syphax was produced to their view in 
chains. This shocking sight excited a general 
lamcnlatiou ; some, in a panic, deserted the 
walls, others hastily agreed to endeavour to 
gain the favour of the conqueror, and opened 
tlie gates : wlicreupon Masinissa, having de¬ 
spatched guards to tliesc and other parts of the 
fortifications, to jirevent any person going out 
of the town, gallopped on in full speed to take 
possession of the palace. As he entered thej 
porch, Sophonisba, Syphax’s queen, daughlej 
of Hasdrubal the Carthaginian, met him^tth^ 
door; whore, seeing Masinissa in the midstlrf ' 
a hand of armed men, distinguished hy his urm^ 
and apparel, and judging rightly that he w* s 
the king, she fell at his knees and thus ad¬ 
dressed him : “ The favour of the gods, adffed 
to your own valour and good fortune, has given 
you absolute power to dispose of us. But if, in 
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the presence ol’ the sovereign disposer of her life 
and death, a captive may be allowed to utter the 
words of a suppliant, to touch his knees, or victo¬ 
rious right hand, I entreat and beseech you, by 
the majesty of a king, of which we al»o were 
just 'now posir,'*ssed ; by the name of the iS'U- 
niidian race, which is common to you and Sy- 
phax; by the guardian gods of this palace, 
who, I hope, will receive you with better 
omens than they sent Syphax hence, grant so 
much favour to your suppliant, as that you will, 
yourself, determine whatever you may think 
proper concerning your captive, and not suiter 
me to fall under the haughty and cruel disposal 
of any Roman, Were I nothing more than 
the wife of Syphax, T had much rather trust 
to the honour of a Numidian, one born iii tlu' 
same country with me, than to a foreigner, and 
from a distant part of tin' world: l)ut what a 
Carthaginian, what the daughter of Hasdruhal, 
has reason to dread from a Roman, is manifest 
to you. If you cannot by any other means, I 
implore and beseccli you, that you will, by my 
death, secure me from the power of the Ro¬ 
mans.” She was remarkably beautiful, and in 
the full bloom of youth ; so that, while she 
pressed his right hand, and implored his j)rotec- 
tion opiy so far, as that she should not b(‘ de- 
■ifiyered up to any Roman, her disrourst* was 
more, like caresses tlian entreaty ; and tlu' con- 
queror’§ tliiitd was not only subdued to pity, but, 
as all the Numidians are extremely amorous, 
the victorious king became the slave of Ins eap- 
tiv^jj^and giving his right hand, as a pledge for 
tlft performance of what hIk‘ bad reijuesled, h<‘ 
went into the X)ala(*o. Immediately ho began 
to consider within himself liy what in(nns he 
might fulfil his engagement; and not being abb* 
to devise any, he adopted a rash and shameful 
resolution, suggested by his love. He gave 
orders that every thing should be instantly pre¬ 
pared for a marriage on that same day, m order 
that he might leave no room for lia^lius, or 
Scipio himself, to proceed against her as a cap¬ 
tive, she would then be his wife. After 

\he n^rfiage was concluded, Radius arrived ; 

far was he from dissembling his disap- 
j^oWion of the proceeding, that at first he 

» Bophonisba bad been formerly betrothed to Masi- 
nissa, and being afterwards given to Syphax, was one 
rcaTon of bis quarrelling with the Cartlinginians, and 
joining the Romans. Another was, that m the contest 
between him and Mczutulus for the tin one, his rival 
had beeo aided by the Carthaginians. 


even resolved to drag her from tlie nuptial 
bed, and send her with Syphax to iScipio: but 
ho was afterwards prevailed on by the. en¬ 
treaties of Musinissa, who besought him tt» 
leave it to the Romans to determine, whydi 
of the two kings should have Wophonisba a 
sliarer of his fortune. Sending away, there¬ 
fore, Syphax and the other prisoners, he re¬ 
duced, with the assistance of Masinissa, all the 
cities of Numidia, which were held by the 
king’s garrisons, 

XIII. When it was announced, that the 
detachment was bringing Syphax to tlie camp, 
the whole multitude poured out, as if to the 
sight of a triumph. He prece<led the rest in 
chains, and was followed by a numl)or of nobli* 
Numidians. On this occasion, every one spobe 
in the mo.st exalted terms of the greatness of 
Syphax, and the fame of bis nation ; thus ex¬ 
aggerating the renown of their victory. “ That 
was the king,” they said, “ to whose dignity 
the two most powerful states in the world, the 
Roman and (’arthaginian, had paid such defer¬ 
ence ; tliat for the sake of procuring his friend¬ 
ship, their own general, Sc.ipio, leaving his 
province and his army, saibid with only two 
quiiKjucrcmes to Africa; and the Cartliaginian 
general, Ilasdrubal, not only visited his king¬ 
dom, but also gave him bis daughter in mar¬ 
riage. 'riial the Ivoman and ('urtbugiuiau 
generals had been within his grasp at one an<l 
(be same time. That as both j'arties had, by 
the oiler of sacnfiees, solicited the favour of 
the immortal gods, so his friioidsbip had ]a‘en 
(‘(jually sought for by both. 7’bat he lately pos- 
st’ssed power so gri'ut as to enable him to exjtel 
Musinissa fjom his kingdom ; and to reduce 
him to such a state, that his life was preserved 
by a re})ort of his death, and by lurking in con¬ 
cealment, while he was obliged, like a wild 
beast, to live in the woods on prey.” 8ueh 
were the discourses of the throng, through 
which the king was led to the general’s (juar- 
ters. Scipio was moved on comparing the for¬ 
mer situation of tlie man with the present; and 
also by the recollection of their connection in 
hospitality, of their right hands pledged, and 
the treaty concluded between themselves and 
their states. Thesi; circumstances gave Sypliax 
courage in addressing his conqueror. For, when 
Scipio asked him, “ what had been his views 
in not only renouncing his alliance with tin* 
Romans, but even making war on them ?” 
he answered that « he had indeed erred, “or 
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.rather acted under an impulse of insanity ; but 
not at that time, 2 >rincipally, when lie took uji 
arms against the iioiiiaiis: tliat was llie conse¬ 
quence of his madness, not the actual begin- 
“ iiing /)f it. 'J’hat ho was indeed mad, when 
he banished from his thoughts all the ties of 
private friciidship and public leagues; and 
when he received a Carthaginian wife into his 
house. By those nujitial torches, his palace 
had Imm'u set in flames; that iiuschicvous fury 
had, by every kind of allurement, perverted his 
judgment, and led it astray; nor ever desisted, 
until With her own hands she clad him in de¬ 
testable arms against his guest and his Iriend. 
\'et, ruiiic-d and hopeless as ho was, he felt 
siniie eoadbrt in liis misfortunes, from seeing 
that pestilent woman removed mlo the house 
, and fanulv of his bitterest enemy. Adding, 
that Musinissa jxissessed neitln’r more prudence 
nor firmness tlian hiinsidf. liis youth, indeed, 
had-inade him incautious; hut there W'as evi¬ 
dently more folly and rashness in the latter 
marriage than in his.” 

A'lV. These words, dictated not merely by 
animosity towards his enemy, but by anguish 
on seeing the woman whom he had loved in 
the possession of liis rival, imjiressed the mind 
of Seipio with no small degree of solicitude. 
ilc was, however, the moi<‘ indueod to listen 
to .Sypiiax, from the murriage ha\ing been hur- 
u«‘d torwaid, in the midst of arms, wdthout 
eitluT consLiltiug or waiting for J«Tlius; and 
fiom Masunssa’s liastc, for on the very day in 
wliieli he hiul seen Soplioiiisha made jnisoner, 
he had contiacted matrimony with her, and 
jierformed the nuplial saerifiee, in j)resenee of 
the household gods ol his micmy. 'i’liesc pro¬ 
ceedings appeared to Scqiio the more heinous, 
because he himself, wlieii in Spain, and when 
a very young man, had not allowed himself to 
be moved liy ibe beauty of any ca))Uve wdiat- 
ever. While he was revolving these circuni- 
filanees in his mind, Ladius and Masimssa ar¬ 
rived, to both of whom ho gave the same kind 
rocojition ; and afterwards made known their 
conduct, with the highest praises, in a full as- 
ftembly. Then retiring with Ma.sinissa to a 
private place, he thus addressed him: “ I suj)- 
pose, Masinissa, that in first coming to 8j»ain 
for the purpose of contracting a friendship with 
n#;; and afterwards in Africa, submitting 
yourself, and all your concerns, to my protec¬ 
tion ; you must have been influenced by some 
gocJ qualities which 1 was said to possess, j 


j Now, of those virtues which made you think 
j iny favour worth soliciting, there is not one on 
which I value myself so much, as temperance 
and the government of my passions. I wish, 
Masinissa, that to your other excellent qualifi¬ 
cations, you had added this one also, d'horc 
is not so much danger, believe nurtherc is not, 
to jicrsons of our time of life, from armed foes, 
as from the ploasnres which every where sur¬ 
round us. He \vl)o has curbed and reduced 
his passions to subjection, has really acquired 
to himself much greal(*r glory, and a far more 
honourable victory, than lliat w'hich we now 
enjoy in our conijuest of fSyphax. The in¬ 
stances of courage and conduct, which you 
displayed whib^ I was )u>l. present, 1 have men- 
tnmod with pleasure, and 1 retain a j)ropcr 
sense of them. As to other matters, 1 rather 
wish that you would review them in your own 
mind, than that you should Mush at my recital 
of them. tSyjdiax has been subdued and taken 
under llio uusjjIcos of the Ivonian people: 
therefore he, his wife, his kingilom, his terri¬ 
tories, his towns, and the iiiiialutaiits of them ; 
in short, whatever was the j)roperty of 8yphax, 
is now the j)ii7e of llial 2 >copl<‘. Both the 
king and his wife, even though she were not a 
citizen of (hirlhage, and we had not seen her 
father heading the enemy’s :iriny, ought to have 
been sent lo ivonie, where the Jbuiian state 
should have liad the power of judging gnd de¬ 
termining, concerning her—a woman who is 
said to hav(‘ seduced a king in allianccwilh us, 
and to liaM‘ jirecipitated him into the War. 

[ Ivestraiii your feelings. Beware, lest by one 
I vice you disjiarage a number of good qualities, 
and destroy tlie credit of so many meritorious 
deeds by a fault, too great to be palliated, even 
by the occasion of it.” 

XV. On hearing this discourse, not only 
Masinissa’s countenance was suffused with 
blushes, but he even Imrst into tears; and after 
declaring, that “ in future he would he directed 
entirely by Seipio,” and entreating him, “ as far 
as the affair would permit, to consider the obli¬ 
gation into which he had rashly entered^ not 
to give the queen into the power oi any ’o.’S^,” I 
he retired in confusion from the general’s tcr..' 
to his own. There, dismissing his attendants, 
he spent some time in sighs and moans, which 
could be heard distinctly by those who stood 
without. At last, having uttered a deep groah, 
he called one of his servants, in whom he con¬ 
fided, and w'bo h.id the charge of the poison, 
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which, according to the custom of kings, is 
kept against the uncertainties of fortune, and 
ordered him to mix some in a cup; to carry it 
to Sophonisba ; and to tell her at the same time 
that “ Masimssa would gladly have fullilledthe 
first obligation which he owed her,—tluil duo 
from a husband to his wife: but that, since 
those, who had the power, had not left that in 
his option, he now performed his second en¬ 
gagement, that she should not come alive into 
the hands of the Romans. He, therefore, re¬ 
quested her to remember her father, tlic general, 
her country, and the two kings to whom she 
had been married ; and to take such steps as 
she should judge proper.” When the servant, 
carrying this message and the poison, came to 
Sophonisba,—“I receive,'’said she,“ this nup¬ 
tial present, by no means an unacceptable one, 
if my husband has not the power to perform 
more for his wife. Tell him, however, that I 
should have died better, had 1 not married in 
the very moment of my funeral.” The firm¬ 
ness with which she spoke, was not greater 
than the resolution with whicli she received, 
and drank off, the contents of the cup. When 
Scipio was informed of this event, dreading, 
lest the young man, whose passions were vio¬ 
lent, might, in the present disorder of his mind, 
take some desperate measure, he sent for him 
instantly ; and at one time consoled, at another 
gently ohid him, for having atoned one art of j 
rashness by another, and for having rendered j 
the aflair more horrid than was necessary. Next i 
day, in order to divert his thoughts from the i 
object which, at the present, distressed him, he ' 
mounted his tribunal, and ordi-rod an assembly ; 
to be summoned. There, after ho had hrst i 
honoured Masinissa with the title of king, and ! 
passed high encomiums on his merit, he ]irc- 
sented to him a golden crown, a golden goblet, 
a curulc chair, an ivory sceptre, an embroider¬ 
ed robe, and a vest striped with purple ; enhanc¬ 
ing the honour hy saying, that “ among the 
Romans there was nothing more magnificent 
thwi a triumph, and that those, who were so 
> dikffnguished, had not a more splendid dress 
tl^^i that of which Masinissa alone, of all 
^feigners, was esteemed worthy by the Roman 
people.” Lslius also he highly commended, 
and presented with a golden crown; and on 
others of the military he conferred gifts suitable 
to the services which they had performed. By 
these honours conferred on him, the king\s 
mind was soothed, and encouraged to hope that 


he should soon be in pos.^ession of the whole 
extent of Numidia, now thatSyphax was re¬ 
moved out of his way, 

XVI. Scipio, sending Caius L®Uur, with 
Syphax and the other prisoners, to Rome, with 
whom wont also ainl>assadors from Masinissa, 

I led back his troops to 'J'unes, and completed 
I the fortifications wliich ho had begun some time 
before. The (’arthaginians, who had been 
fill(?(l with a short-lived joy, on accountof their 
success in the attack on the Roman fleet, (and 
which m their then circumstances they had con¬ 
sidered as important,) on hearing of the capture 
of Syphax, in whom they had placed more of 
their hopes than in llasdruhul and their own 
^ army, wore struck with dismay, and would listen 
I no longer to any who advised to continue the 
war ; hut sent, as their agents to sue for peace, 
thirty of the principal elders. These compose 
; the assembly of the highest dignity among them, 
having the principal control over the senate it¬ 
self. Arriving at the general’s tent, they pros¬ 
trated themselves, like those who humbly fawn 
on kings, liaving learned that mode, I .su]i]»ose, 
from the country whence they derived their 
origin. Their discourse was suitable to such 
j servile adulation, not attempting to apologise 
I for tlieir conduct, but transferring the hlain<^ on 
^ Hanmhal, and the favourers of his violent mea¬ 
sures. 'I'hcy implored pardon for their slate, 
which had been twice ruined by the rashness 
of Its citizens, and would a second time be in¬ 
debted for its restoration to the geneiosity of 
an enemy: they observed, that “ the lionian 
people sought dominion over the conquered, not 
their destruction; and declaied themselves 
ready to ])ay implicit obedience to any com¬ 
mands which their subjugalons should be pleased 
to impose.” Scjpio told them, that “ he had 
come into Africa with the expectation, which 
had been further micouraged by the liappy for¬ 
tune of his army, of carrying home conquest, 
not peace. That, howi'ver, although lie had 
conquest within Ins reach, yet he did not reject 
peace; that all nation.s might know, that the 
Roman people were guided by the principles of 
justice, both in undertaking and concluding 
wars. That these were tlie terms of peace 
which he prescribed :—That tlicy should give 
up the prisoners, deserters, and fugitives; 
withdraw their armies from Italy and Gat’; 
renounce all pretensions to Spain; retire from 
all the islands which He between Italy and 
Africa, deliver up all their ships of war, except 
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twent) , and furnish five hundred thou -and iiica- 
suros of wlioat, and three hundred tlxKiMiii.l oj 
bariey/’ Wliut sum of ineix'V he deinaii.K'd. 
authors are nut agreed, la i liml li\e 

thousand talents;' in others, live thousand 
pounds weight of r-IIvcr; while it is al-o said, 
that double pay ol llie troops \\as impo[,(M!. 
“7’lirce days,” sani In;, *• shall Im“ .iIIowkI \ou 
to consider wliether you iipjuovc (d peaee eii 
these eondilions. If 3 x»u liu approK' o| i' 
make a truce with me, and s* nd aMiiessadors 
to Koine 1») tlie senate.” 'I'iu* (Ja:, lagiiiiaie , 
thus-dismissed, thouglit it advisabb' to sniiunt 
to any terms, as (he only ot>|ecl iIicn had in 
view was to gain time, until naiiiiibal should 
come over to Aim a; an<t tixi' e they sent 
ambassadiirs to Nripu), to ec a Irte e, and 

others to Ivonie to sol'e;! | • :i<'e. 'i'lo--'.' eai i i<'d 

wilii them a few prtsoner., de. !rt<'!o, and Inyt- 
(ives, to make a show ol ohedn'iice. and lhat 
they miglit attain their ol.jcel witii the less 
difliculty. 

XVil. Ladius, with S\')diay and tlie princi¬ 
pal IS'umidian prisomo-s, airived at Konie 
several days befoie lliejii, and ndated. in order, 
to the .senalo the several Iiausaetions wlmdi had 
passed in Africa, (ireat w.i-. tin' n'joii ing, on ' 
necounl of the pn\seiil stale of all.Mrs, ami file 
jnost sanguine hojjes weie (‘Uteitained witli re¬ 
spect to tlie iiitin*-. jdie ^<')la*e then, on tin' 
business lieui:: piojM'i.et!. i.idioed tbal the king 
should be sent jiiisoner to and lhal Ija'- 

lius sliould bt' (lelajned until tlx- .irii\.d of the 
fbirtliaginiaii ainba-sadoiA sujipla-atnm lor 
four days was decn-ial. Publius Adius, pra- 
tor, when the somite liroke u{), enlled an assem- 
Idy of tlie jieojde, and ascended the roslrum, 
■with (biius IjIvIius. Tliere, on hearing that 
the Carthaginian armies had been routid; so 
renowned a monarch as phax vumjuished and 
made prisoner; and conquest cxlcuded, with 
extraordinary success, over every })ai{ of iVunii- 
dia, the peojile could not contain their joy, but 
by shouts, and oilier methods usually practis¬ 
ed by the multitude, expressed iimiKKh'iate 
transports. The jn-ador, therefoie, imme¬ 
diately issued orders, that tlie keo))ers should 
open the Icinplos in every part of the city ; and 
that all should be allowed, during the whole 
dayg to go round tlirin, and pay (heir worslu]) 
(Mind thunks to the gods. On tlie day lollow ing, 
he introdueed MaHiui^'''a's aml)as-,a(iors, wlio 
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lii".t congratulated the senate on the success of 
' ihiblius Neipio in Afiu-u: llien gave thunks 
lei ins h.iMiig^iiol only honoined M.ismissa 
with tlu’ title ol king, hut made Imui one, by 
iionsl.itnig lum on liie throne of Ins falhei ; 
where (lu'w liml >Aplia\ was ruiiovi'd) Iq- had, 
it it so ]»!('.iM il ihe senate, a prospi'ct ol'iejgiung 
without eoniest oi, apjireliensjou ; they likewisi* 
in.ide tlieir .iekno\\i-‘di'iiients for piaist's he had 
In '-.towed ell him in tiie .issmoblv, and (or the 
\eiy inagnilicen! pie^m.ls willi wdiieli lie had 
leaded liiiit. 'i’lu'v aildi'd, *• Masiliissa 

li.al e'.erled Ins i'-( 1 e.ide.i\eurs te a{)])ear not 
iin'Vtnt’e- el til-., e 1 ,'\eut.', ami would continue 
-o to do. ib'Oi n'(jne-.|ed the st'uale, to 

• eideiii lt\ tl'.rn d.x'c-- ihe (i(le of kiuc,, ami 
Idet'-jie 1-' • i ( d m.iilo ceiderri'd on liiiii 

■ by I-^eip'ii; la (iM': tlx 111 that (luor monarch 
tuitlier Cm icat'd. tin.I. if il so pie;x ed (hem, 
tlx' A iiMxd.ui ]j:'soneis tlicii at (lonic might 
b(' sen! home,—a <-ii<‘iim.s(ance wl'idi w-ould do 
j him liigli honour among Ins eountiyrnen.” 'J’he 
s<mate made answer. “ lhat congratulations on 
th<‘ sucre-.scs in Al'iica ought in (he confede¬ 
rates to he mulual ; that Scipie appeared (o liaie 
nrlml jirojieily and legnlarly, in giving to then- 
iSiimnhan ally llx* liiie of king ; and that v. Ii.it- 
(>ver ebi* lie slxnild di.> graxdnl to -Ma-'ini'-sa, the 
s<‘nale r.ititd'd and .tpp’e\cd it.” 'riiey then 
i or-iiacd the p!. '!'-! le jaepaie !lie |eliewin,g 
i pix'senfs I’oi li(o jv.ng-:—two janple job.gs with 
;a geliM o aijd \esL,:. 'ill humd purjile 

I boid-'i-. , ivvo ix'isos V. illi liapjangs ; two Blrits 
I el Ixx sioiX'ii's ai nxxii, with eiiats <!f mail; with 
I tents and camp tunniuie, such as is customary 
; to pr»>Mde ioi a consiiL Donatnc's wore also 
Ixelcdler lix' aitibas^..xIors, net less than five 
i thousand o.'ssva' to each ; fei then attendants rf 
i thousand nv.s-c.v ;• two siiil > ot apparel to each of 
I the ambassadors, oni' le cachofllieir aUioidants, 

] and the same' to tlu- rMiiiiidiaus, who were to 
J)(’ ltc«'d f;e)n in ]o!seiiiix id, and sioit back to 
the king, fiesxles whn h, Uuy oideied entire 
suits ol aj'arintenls and (‘utcilainmenl for the 
einhassy. -*• 

Will. In tlic course of tlie summcrTdu|j 
ing wliieli those 1 ransaetious passed in 
and tlu S' tieerec: at Komi', I’lihhus Quinti'iiusS 
Varus, pi at or, .nid Vlarcxs (hx tielius, proconsul, 
fought a pitched balllt- wUli Mago the ('artha- 
giniun, in the < euiitr\ ol the Insubrian Gauls, 
'{’he jmelor’s legion.-, were in the first line; 
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Cornelius kepi his in reserve, plaeinp; himseli 
in the front. The pra ti)!- and proconsul ex¬ 
horted the soldiers to make the attack with 
the utmost vigour. Kmdiiig that they ma<le 
no impression on the Cartiiagiiuau line, Quin- 
tilius «aid to Cornelius, “ I’lie battle flans, as 
you may perceive; and the tuiemy, finding 
tJicmselvcs able to make resistance lieyond 
what they had hoped, are hardened against fear, 
and it is well if they do not assume bohlness ; we 
must bear down with the cavalry, if we exjiec.t 
to disorder or drive them from their ground. 
Do you, therefore, support the battle in front, 
and I will bring up the horse ; or I will take rare 
of matters here, while you charge with the caval¬ 
ry of the four legions.” Tlie proconsul olferaig 
to undertake either part of the business, as tlu' 
prajtor should direct, tiuintiliiis the iira-tor, 
with his son Marcus, a youth of a high and 
ardent spirit, took the comiiiuiid of the (cavalry, 
and having ordered thein to mount tiicir Iioi-.m-s, 
led them on instantly to the charge. 'Idiccim- 
fusion occasioned by these was incieuse<n»y tin* 
shouts of the legions ; nor would the (hirtha- 
giiiian line have stood their ground, had not 
Mago immediately brought up the elephants to 
the fight, having kept them in leadiness agaiu.^t 
the fir.st motion which the horse should make. 
By the snorting and sight of tlu^si' animals, the 
horses were frightened to smdi a degree', as 
rendered the aid of the cavalry of no clfect. 
As the Roman horseman had the advantage in 
point of strength, when in close fight, and when 
he could use hisjavclin and sword hand to hand ; 
so the Numidian had the, better in darting |ave- 
lins at him from a distance, and when liis 
horse’s fright would not sutler him to advance. 
Among the infantry, tlic twelfth legion having 
lost the greater part of their niiml>or, kept their 
ground, rather through shame, than that they 
had strength to maintain it. T’hey must so<ui, 
however, have fallen hack, had not the thir¬ 
teenth legion, led np from the reserve to the 
front, supported tlic doubtful conflict. Mago, 
tit the same time, brought up to t»ppose this 
fi'sh legion, the (Jauls, drawn also from lii.s 
ysei^. These being routed without much 
itfioulty, the spearmen of the eleventh legion 
formed themselves into a circular body, ami at¬ 
tacked the elephants, which were now throwing 
the line of the infantry into confusion; and by 
discharging their sjjears at them, hardly any of 
which were thrown in vain, as the beasts were 
close together, they turned them all ujion the 
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lino of their own party. Four of th ver- 
povvered with wounds, fell. On ti.-, the 
first lino of the enemy began to give way ; 
when all the infantry, seeing the elephants 
turning about, rushed on in order to increase 
the terror and confusion. As long, however, 
as Mago stood at the head of the troops, the 
ranks, retreating leisurely, kept up the spirit of 
the battle ; but when they saw him fall on 
receiving a wound through his thigh, and car¬ 
ried lifeless out of the fii'ld, instantly all betook 
them.selves to flight, 'inhere were five thou- 
.sand Carthaginians slain on that day, and 
twenty-two miiitarv ensigns taken. IS’or was 
the victory l)ioodless on ihi' side of the Rom¬ 
ans : two thousand tliiee luiiuhcd men of the 
prietor’s army were lost, by far tlu' greater jiart 
of whom were' of the tweirUi legion ; of which 
legion alM> fell two iiiilitaiy liihuiics. Marcus 
(.JosconiuN and M acus Mn-iiiiis. Of the thii- 
teenlh |{‘gioii, likewise, which h:nl shaied tlie 
l.illc'r (Mil ol tin' engagcnii'Jil, Cncius Hclvius, 
military liiiuine, was slain while employed in 
lestoriiig the fight, 'riieie ])eiished, besides, 
linrty-tvvo horsemen of some distinction, who 
weie tiod<leii down by the I'lephants, together 
with some eeiitUMons. Frobalily the contest 
would not have been so soon ended, had not 
the wound of tbeii general made the enemy 
retiK; from the field. 

XL\. Mago, setting out during the silence 
of the next night, and making as long jounic} s 
as ins woiiiid allowed him to bear, arrived at 
the .s<'a-coasl, in llie country of the Ingaunian 
liigunans. There t!ie de]>uties from C’arlhage, 
who had a few days before arrived with the. 
shi])s in the (Jallit- bay, waited on him, and de¬ 
livered (uders to him, to pass over to Afiica as 
soon as ]'ossib!o ; informing him that his bro¬ 
ther Hannibal, to whom messengers bad been 
also sent, would do tla* same, for the aflairs of 
file (hirtliagiinaiis W'ore not in a condition to 
hold possession of (laul and Italy by arms. 
Mngo was not only moved by the commands of 
the senate, and the danger that threatened 
hi.s country, but dieaded le.st, if he delayed, 
ho might be lianl pressctl by the victori¬ 
ous enemy; and also, lest the Ijjgurians them¬ 
selves, seeing that the Carthaginians were 
about to relimjuish Italy, might revolt to those 
under whose power they must speedily fall.' 
He at the same time, entertained hopes, that 
his wound might he less irritali'd on board a 
ship than on land, and that he might there be 
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able to ^tlend to the cure of it with uiorc con¬ 
venience. Embarking, Uicrcfort', liis tioops, 
he .sot «ail, and had scarcely passed Saidmia 
when lie died; on the eoa.st of which island, 
several (Jarthaginian ships, which had been 
♦lis^crsed, were taken b)- the Roman ileet. 
JSuch were th(' occurrences by land and .sea, on 
tliat side of Italy nearest to the Alj)s. The 
consul, Cnoius Servihus, j)erfornu’d nothing 
niemoiable in Etruria, or in (raid (for lu' had 
advanced into that eounliy), t'M-epl that he 
rescued from slavery, winch lliey had endured 
for sixU'cn years, Ins lather, Calus Servilius, 
and his uncle (’ahis Lutatius, wlio liad been 
taken by the lioiaiis at the vilLige ul 'J’anelum. 
He returned to Rome accompanied by tliese on 
< iudi side of him, distinguished ratlier by fa¬ 
mily-badges tliaii jmblic services. It was pro¬ 
posed to tlic jieople, that “ (.hieius Servihus 
.should not he suhjoct lo penalty, for having, 
contrary to the laws, during the life of Ids 
father (a cireuinstane.e of wbicli lie w'as at that 
time ignorant), and who sal in the cinule cbaii, 
accepted the olliees of tribune of tin* commons, 
and plebeian codile this lieing admitted, he 
returned to his province. (Jonsentia, Uirugum, 
Verga?, Be.sidifl!, lletriculum, Sypheum, Ai- 
gentanuni, Clainpetia, and many other small 
I states, jierceiving that the (Jarlhaginians grew 
languid in their operations, came over to (hicius 
Servihus, the consul, then in nnittium; and 
wlio had fought a battle with Hannibal in the 
district of Croton, of which we have no clear 
account. Valerius Aiitias says, tlial five tliou- 
.sand of the enemy were slain. 'J'his is a eir- 
oumslanco of such imjiortancc, that either it 
must be an impudent llction, or they were 
guilty of great negligence who omitted nienlion- 
ing it. It is certain, that Hannibal made no 
farther efforts in Italy, for deputies came lo him 
from Carthago, recalling him to Africa, nearly 
at the same time with Mago. 

XX. Hannibal is said to have been thrown 
into the most violent agitation, and scarcely lo 
have refrained from .shedding toais, on hearing 
the words of the dejmties. When they had de¬ 
livered the orders, which they h.ad in charge, he 
said,—“ Now indeed, they recall me, not in 
ambiguous terms, but openly, who have, for a 
• long time past, been dragging me home, l>y rc- 
fi^sing me supplies both of men and money. 

is not the Roman jieople, so often di.scomfit- 
^<!d, and routed, that has conquered Hannibal, 
but«the Carthaginian senate, through tlie mali- 


i cions suggestions of envy ; nor will IScipio ex¬ 
ult, and piide biniseir, so much in this iny dis- 
giuceJ'ul ii'tn^al, as will Uanno ; who, unable 
lo do it by any oilier means, has crushed our 
family under the ruins of C’arthage.” As he. 
had, fur some lime, foreseen this evimt, ht^had 
ships already juepaied: dismissing, therefore, 
u useli’ss Cloud of soldiers, under the appear¬ 
ance of garrisons, into the towns of Brultimn, 
a few of which adliereil to him rather through 
fear than affcclioii, he carried over (o Africa 
such of the troojis a.s were lit foi service. A 
gieat number of nali\c.s of Italy, lofusmg to 
follow him to Afiica, and flying to the 
saiicluary of .luno Ijae.ini.i, which, till that day, 
had ne.vi r been violated, were harbarously put 
to death witlun the walls ol the temple. We 
are told, that hardly any ))erson ever showed 
more gried on leaving his native sod, lo go into 
exile, than Hannibal on Ins departure from the 
coiinlrv of his enemy; that he often looked 
hack on tlie coasts of Italy, inveighing against 
gotls and men, iitlm'iiig curses on ins own head, 
for not having led id:, mmi to Rome, yet reek¬ 
ing with Idood from the slaughter at Cannae: 
relloe.Ung, with the hittere.st vexation, that 
Sci[>io, who siiKMi Ins a}i]>ointrneiit lo the con- 
sulshi]), h.id not looked iii the face of the (’ar- 
thagmiuii enemy in Italy, had yet spint to go 
and atbu k (Anllinao; wlnlc“ he, w lio had slain 
a hundrcil lhon>.aiid frejiling nu n at d’lirasi- 
meiius and Cainia', had sulh red Ids strength to 
moulder away ahoiil (hisiliiiuni. (hmue, and 
Nola. In the midst of such si'lf-rcproaches 
and complaints, he was forced away from Italy, 
m which he liaii so long maintained a divided 
power with the Uoinuns. 

X A I. New's was hioiiglit to Rome at the 
same lime, that both Mago and Hannilud had 
departed for Aliica. Eid tlie exultation of 
the people was dimmished b\ the ndlectioii, 
that the Jvoman cmiiiiiaiuh'rs had show'll a 
want either of .spnit or ol strength, in not 
jireventing such departure, though they had 
received orders to that purp(»se from the 
senate, ^i’hey iiad also much anxiety co 
ceriiing the final issue of aliairs. now -(Jiat" 
tlie whole weight of tlie war fell upon one 
general and Jijs airiiy. About the same time, 
ambassadors anived from Hagimtum, bringing 
with them some ('arthaginiaiis who had come 
over to fSpain to fnre auxiliaries, and W’horn 
they had seized, together with llieir money. 
They laid down in llie poich of the senate- 
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house, two liuiidrcil and lltty iJouuvU wn .Iil <>1 | <’oiitrury to ilu* ordeis of the seiiute, rot only 
gold and oij,dity of silver. 'I'lu' a^en! ; weri'; in ])assin;r lla‘ AIjts, hut even in crossing the 
thrown into priNOii ; llu* ^old and silver; ll)eius;and that'lie liad, without any authority 
were returned, and thanks givtii to the I from Ihoin, made war not only upon the Ko- 
Haguntines; ])rosenN were made to liieni | mans, Iml, before that, on the tSaguntines; 
besides, :uid^shjj)K provided to convey llieui j that, if the fads weie duly eonsiderod, the 
home to Spain. Some id' thi' older senators | senate and peoj*!e of Ckulliage had. to that day, 
then observi d. that “ Men had le.--. hvdy sen- 1 in\ lolaidy observed the treaty with the Ivomaiis. 
sations of go,id than of evil. Did ilicv renifiu- i 'I’lu rdore tliey had nothing farther in cliarge, 
her what terror and eoll'^lel•n<lllon Ilaiiiuhars ' than to leijuest. that llicy might he allowed to 
coming into Italy had tweiled ' Wlial losses ahide hv the l(‘nns of the jieace which had lu‘cn 
they had sustained, and what laiii'ailatioiis had lately concludisl with Ihi; consul IjUtatius.” 
lollowed ? VV hen tlic (‘aith.tyiiiiaii cam[) ' 'I’hc pra'tor, accoiding to tin' cstahlishcd custom, 
was seen from the walls of ih'* i U\, what vows giving |)ernnssion to tin' seii-atois to make sueii 
were tlien otli'rcd nji lyy each paiticular person iin|Uiri«‘s of the aiubassatlors as any of them 
and by the whole body of llie peo;)ii' ! How though proper; the older nicmlM'is, who liad 
often, in their assemblu's, we'e llieir Iiands bi'cn jnesent at tin'eonehiiling ol tin* treaties. 
Stretched out towards heaven, and i'velama- asked vaiioiis (|uestions relative to tliom. d’ho 
tions heard— () ! will liiat day ever ariive, I (hntha'^niians rej)Ii('d, that they were not of au 
when wii sliall see ll.alv efean d of (In' eneinv, age lo reineiiiner p.utii'ulars (('or almost all of 
and blessed oin.e nuiri'wiili tlie eiijovineiit ol tlii'in were V'lH'g) . on vviiiclu the house' re- 
peace] Tliat in»w. at leii'^dv, in tin'sivtcciuh sounded with I’vciatuatioiis, that Punie faith 
year, tlic gods had graiiled liieir wish, and yet was evident, in appointing such men as these 
not the slighU’sl jiropj.sal had been made of to solicit the renewal of a toriner peace, witli 
returning thanks to [he go;U. Su vlcfn-lcht are tin* terms of wliicli they vvmc ihcuisclvcs unar- 
inen m gratiUulc, even at the (iinc when a fa- <{uaintod. 

vour is reci’ivcd; and iii icli less are they apt XXIJI. I’he a'uhassadois being ordeit'il to 
to retain a jm^ja-r x-nse of it afterwards.” Ijii- vvitinh.iw, the scnat'O > piocecded to give llicir 
njcdiiitely, a gcnei.'d ('Vcl.tmalion bioke toitli ojiniioiis. Maieti-i hiviiis rceoninx'ndcd, that 
from cv'ciy Jiarf ol llie seital '-housc', that Puii-( •* t hiciU'* Scrvilin .. the consul who was (In* 
lius ^KIius, (hr jua loi-, sl'oiihl take ilie x'lisc of ncaic'-f h-nne. ^Iiciild he si'iil foi. lt> ho firesent 
iht seiialo on the : and a dec/cc parsed .it the jtioci-^-dne;-.; lor us no snhjei t ol gicalei 

(hat a sn|>j)licalJon sb-ndil i»(' 'olciii'ii/rd in Mni'oibnic,' than (he pK'a'iit eoulil cvm <‘oine 
all tile tenijile-. tor live ilays, and .1 linndiad nndci then consider.iinm. so lie did n.d think 
and twenty ol the gieafcr vicf'ins ni)ci''d in it coiisi.’.tcnt willi tlu' dianily «>! the Koman 
sacrilici'. people, that an u'ini of snrli muginlinle 

XAJl. Altei Lalius and M.isiu!a's ainbas- should he traijs.utt d in tin' ahscncc of botli 
sadors were dismissed, accoiinls were bioiigld, 
that the (hirlhaginiun amliassndors, vviio vvi'ic 
coming to tical of jicaec, Inn! liccn seen at i’ule- 
oli, and would proceed from tlieiiec [>y laud ; on 
which the senate resolved, that (hnus lacliu^ | the ciicinv, and wasting theii country, liad 
should be reealh'd. in order that he might he ' redin-ed them to such ncrcs'«ity, that they 
present at the jnoeeedings. Columns Kulvais sued for pc.me. I\o pc'rson wlnitever could 
(tillo, a lieuteiiant'gcin'ial undei Seipio, cun- hi* a nioie com]ie1ent judge of their in- 
Hlucted the (hirlljaguiiaiis to Koine, hiif (bey lenlion in making tin* application, and (here- 
wo^c forbidden to enter tin* eitv. kpartnients fore they should he vvhollv directed by the ad- 
vveu* proviileil for them in tin* \ ill.i Ihihliea, vice of that m’neiid. who was earrving on tlio 
and ail audience of the senate was gianted lliem war under the walls of (’arthngi*.” Marcus 
in the temjilc of JIcMona. 'Their disi'onrse \^;d<-iius Jaeviniis, who had been Ivviec con- 
was neaily the same with (hat whii-li they liad siil, idiarged (hose men will being come 
made lo Scipio, throwing olV all the blame of ! spies, and not as ambassadors; and advised 
the war from tin* eommiinitv, and l.uitig it on (hat *• thev slionld he ordered to dejiart from 
Jfaunibal. 'I’lmv ailirmed. that he had ai'led Italy ; that guaid^’ should he sfvit with them to 


till' eonsuls.” t^unitii.'' Metellus, vvlio three 
years befoie hid been eonsu), and had also 
been ihetator. pioj'OM'd, that “wliereas Pub¬ 
lius Scioio. Iiv destrovincr the arirnrs 
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tlieir sf'ips; and that orders should he sent to 
iSeipii), not to intermit ius operations.” L;elius 
and Fulvius ad<led, tliat Scipio had ni-omuled 
hi.s hopes of snceess on nannil>al and ]VIa^;o 
heiii!' rec.dled from Italy. 9'hal llie (hii- 
th.i,:;iiii,ius wouM lei^oi a (onipliaiiee -witli any j 
itnMsui'is, Wilde l!n-y walled lor llii* arriv.d oj j 
tltoo! m-iiej-al.-. and thetr aniiiei; and would j 
afleiwards, lor'^ettiii;:^ all t^ods and all trealies, j 
howi'ver ua-eiil, jiuisue the war.” 'I'liis oh-; 
servatum inadi' them more reaodv eoncin lu the ' 
ojiimoii of fires inns. 'I’he amhassadora wi're | 
Ihereloie drsmi.-o'd, and alnio.'-l without an I 
aiiswei'. I 

W'lVh About the same lime, lU<‘ eoiisiil' 
(hieiijs Servdius, not doubtiie.' hut that he 
slioiild en|oy llie lilorv ol having u-dored jx-ace 
to Italy, passed over into Si<-ily in puisuit of 
Ifannihal, (as jf li ■ hiioiv-11 liad coiejudled liiiii 
to ri'treat.) inleiuliiii: lo p,()ee;-<i fiom tlienee to 
A^ ea. A - soi.n as this iu'eanic Ludwii at luune. ; 
the siMiati* at lir.st \ol<’d, that tln‘ pnelor should ! 
write to the eonsul, that thev rwimred him to j 
letuni to iia'y. Allerward.s, on liu' pKetoi's, 
as.surin^ them that Serviliiis would pav no re- ' 
eaid to his letl*':, lhd>hus Sulpieiiis. briiiu; 
mealed dictator for the plirjiose, u'ealled the' 
eo!i-.ul hy Milne ol his .supeiioi autliorilv ; 
and then with Maieus Sei sdiu;^ master ol tlu’ 
hoise, he sjieiit lh(‘ leni,under ol the yeai in 
(otin;.^ round to lie' tnl les vvhieii had i’orleited 
tie'll' all(‘'^iane(‘ dniino iJu- wai. and esMunnnm i 
into the I otidiiei td' e.ieh, j )ui i ni( the coni in- j 
naiiee of the tmei*, a Innuhe.l 1 1 an'junls, with ' 
stores, undet lh»' coiisos ol I'.vetily .ships of I 
w,ir, sent ftom Saidmia hv lieiitulns, iht' jua--j 
lor, anised safe in Mri'-it, without ee etiiu; aii^ j 
oI)t,lnietuni, i ilher liom llie eneiiiy or liad wea- j 
llier. (hieius Octavius, wlio sailed fuuii Sici¬ 
ly witli two hundred transports, and thiifv ships 
of U'ar, had not llur saim* uood loitune. Ills 
voyage was prosperous, until he eaim; almost 
u illiin ,se'!il ot Afiiea,when the wind at ni-.t 
■■ uhsided into a (aim ; tlum spiiie;iiio np licavi- 
Iv from the southwest, his sliijisweic dispersed 
on oil sides, lie luniself, with the sliips of 
war, stru'^ohiiu ihrouj’h the opiioun^ waves, 
with exeirssive (oil to the row ers, niadc l!u* jiio- 
montory of Apollo: the transports ware mo^t 
of them diiveii to .F.qiniurus, an island stii'ich- 
ing' ucros.s tin ‘inoutll of the hoy on whieh (hir- 
thage stainU, distant from the eity ahoiil tluilv 
miles; the rest towards that poit of it, wliere 
the hot liatlis aie fotind. All this happened ' 


within view of (hirthage, and oecasionej a con¬ 
course of jK’oplc from all parts, in the forum. 

The inagislnites assembhxl the senate; tlie 
imillilnde m tlu' jiorch of the senate-house c\- 
pressed .iloud their uneasiness, lest so great a 
hooty sliould he allowed to escape, out of •their 
hands. Alllioii^h some objected, that their 
laith wa.s pleilged in having sinal for peace, 
olheis III liieir having agieed to a truce, ami 
which had not y-t evpiied, yet the asMunhly, 
hemg eompoj^ed of iumfIy an C'jual numher of 
the populaci' as ot senatois, eami' to a re.solu- 
tioii. (hat llasdinhal sliouhl go to /Kgimurus 
witli a llci’j ol lilK ^all, and ]»ioeeed from 
iheuci- lo juek up llu' scattered ships of the 
iioinans, iji IIk' siweial hailKHirs, and along 
tlie ('oa.'^ls. I'hi'sl, the Iraiispoits from -‘iigi- 
munis, ahaiidom’d hv the iiuiriners, xvho idVeel- 
j ed ihrir e.i'a]K‘, wme towed to (’artliage, after- 
v\ai'd> tlhise troiii the liilhs. 

A’A\’. 'I’lie ainhassadois had not yet re- 
tiiiiied lioin lu)im‘, nor was it known what 
wo re the senlinieiiN ot tlii' Koma.i nato con- 
eeiiungwai or ja'aci*; neither was the term of 
the 1 1 uee evpiied. Scijtio, on this aecounh moie 
highly lescnti'd llu' Jiijuiv otfenMl hy tho,^e wlio 
I had [lelilioiied lor |>e.u_e, and tlu* tiLice; and, 

1 considering it as IneaLiiig (>iV lh(‘ negotiations, 
j and an iiili.ielhm of liie mice, he ne-tantly sent 
j Maieu.-’ ija'l>ius, I,iiei!is Scigius. and IjUcius Fa- 
' hfus, amhass.idem to (.’.irfluige. 'J'liese, hav¬ 
ing nainewly escaped snllernig violence from 
the popul-M'i\ ;ind ^(l!l apptt h.-iiditig lliemsc!ve-^ 
evposi'd to damu’i. apolied to the magisirati's, 
who had prolcr i< (1 tlirin trom ill-trealineiit, 
foi a guaid td' ^bp's on their return. Two 
tiiremes were a.^sigiird them; which, as soon 
as they eaiiielo the river IJragada, from whence 
there was a view of the Ihiman camp, returned 
to (knriliage. 'i’liere w.is a (hnthaginian licet 
stalnnied at 1 tiea, fioiii which two qiiadii- ^ 
renu's w('ir sent, I’ilher m eoii'.eqiienee ol’ pri- ^ 
I vote oiders iroiii (hHlIue’e, or llasdnihal. who 1 
I eoiuinamled that licet, (for the uilraclion was ^ 
j unauthorised hv llie piddle.) and which sud-| 
deiiiy .ittackial the lumiaii qiiinquereme, as A 
e.ime round tlie pioijionh*iy. d'ln* ('arthagi- 
nian vw^-els attempted to sIiim' (he Koinan 
with their jtrou's. hnt which they could not 
(dlect hy reason ol its :ieli\ity, nor could the 
fighting men lea}) lioni those lower ships into 
tlie liigher ones, 'i’he (juinqiiererne was gal¬ 
lantly defended, as long us weapons lasted. ■ 
'(’he'*', however, sjient, there was nothing that 
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coulJ save them but the land being near, and 
the multitude which poured out from the camp 
to the coast. They therefore pressed forward, 
using their utmost elibrts with tlieir oars; and 
running on shore, the men escaped, but the 
ship was entirely lost. After the truce had 
been thus broken, by outrage after outrage, , 
Lteliu.s and Tulvius arrived from Konio, with 1 
the Carthaginian ambassadors. To tliesc* Sci- | 
pio declared, that althougli the Carthaginians 
had violated not only llieir faith i>Iedged in 
the truce, but also tlie laws ol nations respect- j 
ing ambassadors, yet they should meet no 
treatment from him unbecoming the maxims of 
the Roman jieople, and his own principles 
and thus di><missing them, he }nepared fur war. 
Hannibal now drew nigh the land, when one of 
the sailors was ordered to climl) tlie mast, and 
discover what part of the <M>untry llu*y wi're 
arrived at; on Ins saying, lluit their course 
pointed to a ruined sepulclnv, the (.’arUiagi- 
nian, struck with the ill omen, ordeieil th(‘; 
pilot to steer past that place, put in his Heel at 
Leptis, and there disembarked his forces. 

XXVI. These were the transactions in 
Africa during that year; tltose wliich follow 
belong to the period in which Marcus Scrvilius 
Geminus, who was then master of the horse, 
and Tiberius Claudius INcro, were consuls. 
However, towards the end of tin' former year 
deputies arrived from the allied cities of Greece. 
They complained, that their lands were ravaged 
by Philip’s garrisons; and that their ambassa¬ 
dors, who hud gone into Macedonia to solicit 
reparation of their injuries, bad luit been ad- j 
mitted to the presence of the king. At the j 
same time, they gave information that four | 
thousand soldiers under the command ol' So-! 
pater, had gone over to Africa, and were 
marching to the assistance of tlu^ Cartliagi- 
nians; and that some money also had lieen 
sent with them ; whereupon the senate ordered, 
that an embassy should be sent to the king, to 
acquaint him, that the senate considered those 
proceedings as contrary to the treaty subsisting 
vetween them. Caius Terentius Varro, Caius 
Mamilius, and Marcus Aurelius, were des¬ 
patched on this business, with an escort of 
three quinquuremes. That year was remark¬ 
able for a great fire, by which the buildings on 
the Publiciau hill were burned to the ground ; 
and also for an uncommon overflowing of the 
rivers: but provisions were plentiful, because, 
in consequence of peace, all parts of Italy were 


open for imj>ortation; and besides, 0 great 
quantity of corn, whicli had been sent from 
S])am, was delivered out to the inhabitants, at 
the easy rate of four a bushel, by the cu- 

rule a-idile.s, Marcus Valerius Falto, and Mar¬ 
cus Fabiiis Buteo. In the same year died 
Quintus Fabius Maximus, in extreme old age, 
if it he true, as some writers ailirm, that he had 
been augur fur sixty-two years. He was cer¬ 
tainly a man woithv ol tlie ereat surnam<‘which 
he bore, even if he wcn‘ the lii.st to whom it 
was applied. He surjiassetl liis fither, aiul was 
I equal to his giandl'athei, in the honourable 
posts which li<* iilled. His qraiulhilhm, Rulliis, 
was distinguished by a greater iminber ol vic¬ 
tories, and greater battles : but the ai lious of 
I Faluus, having such an antagonist as Hannil)al, 
j may <‘onsidered as etjuivabait to ibeiii all. 
i He was deemed to possess more caution than 
I spirit: but (hough it may be doubted, whetlie.- 
: the dilatonness of his conduct arose from Ins 
natural disjKisition, or from a conviction that 
It was l)est suited to the war in which he was 
engaged ; yet nothing is more certain, than that 
this man alone, as the poet Ennius says, by his 
delays retrieved our uflairs. Quintus Fafiius 
• Maximus, his son, was consecrated augur in hi.s 
j place, and Servius lSnl])icins Galha, jauitilf, in 
his place also ; for he held two oflici's in the 
college of jiriests. 'Phe Koman games were 
repealed lor on(‘ day ; tli(‘ plebeian thrice re- 
jieated entire, by tin; curule aaliles, Marcus 
JSextius ISabinu.'?, and Gaius Tromellius Fiac- 
cns. Both these were elected j)r.Ttors, and, 
with them, Cams Eivius JSaliiiator, and Caius 
Aurelius (JoUn. 'riie dillerenl accounts given 
lyy writers render it uncertain whether Caius 
tServilius, consul, presided at the elections that 
year, or Publius Sulpieius, nominated dictator 
by him, bi'cause lie himself was tletaim'd in 
Etruria, being employed, pursuant to a docri'e 
of the senate, in holding inquisitions relative to 
the conspiracies of the principal inhabitants. 

XXVII. In the beginning of the following 
year, [Y. R. 5.00. B. 0. Marcus Servilius 
and Tiberius Claudius, summoning the senate 
to the capitol, consulted them concerning the 
provinces. Both were desirous of obtaining 
Africa; they therefore wished that Italy and 
Africa should be disposed of by lot: but this 
was opposed, though by Quintus Mctclliis 
chiefly. The consuls were ordered to apply to 
the tribunes, to take the sense of the pe(»ple, 
as to who should conduct the war in Afri(?a. 
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.All the \nhes concurred in appointing Publius | 
Scipiv). Nc:vertheless the consuls put the pro-! 
vince of Africa to the lot, for so the senate had 
decreed, and it foil to U’iborius Claudius, who 
-was to carry to Africa a lleet of fifty ships, all 
([uinqueremes, with authority equal to that of 
Scipio. Marcus ftervilius ohtaincii Etruria; 
and in the same province the command was 
continued to Cams ScrviUiis, if the senate 
thought proper that the consul should remain 
in the city. Of the praetors, Marcus Sext ins 
obtained Gaul, where Publius t^uintilius Va¬ 
rus was to deliver to him two legions with the 
province ; Cams Livins Pruitmm, with the 
two legions which Publius Seinjiroiiius, pro¬ 
consul, had commanded the year before ; Cnei- 
us Treinellms, Sicily, with direetions to re¬ 
ceive tuun J’ublins Viilius'J’appuliis, pra'tor of 
the former year, the piovinci' and two legions ; 
V'llb"^-’, as j)ropra;tor, was njijiointed to pro¬ 
ved the coast of Sicily with twenty ships of 
war and one thousand troops; Mareus Pom- 
ponius to convey from thence to Kome, willi 
the remaining twenty ships, one thousand live 
hundred sobliers. The city jurisdiction fell to 
Cains Aurtdius (h'ltla: the rest were continu¬ 
ed 111 their provinces, and with the armies to 
which they were first appointed. JSot more 
limn sixteen legions were emjiloyed that year 
in the service of the empire. In order to con¬ 
ciliate the favour of the gods to all their under¬ 
takings and proceedings, it was ordered that 
the consuls should, bclbre they set out to the 
camp.ugii. celebrate those g.imes, and w’llh the 
greater victims, which Titus Manims, dictator, 
in the consulate of Marcus (daudius Marcelius 
and Titus Quiiitius, had vowed, jirovided the i 
commonwealth shoubl for the next tive years 
continue ill the same state. 'I’he games were 
exhibited in the circus during four days, and 
the victims sacrificed to the gods to whom they 
had been vowed. 

XXVIir. Meanwhile, both hope and anxi¬ 
ety daily increased in ci]ual proportion; nor 
eould people judge with certainty, whether it 
was a proper subjort of njoicing, that Hanni¬ 
bal had, at the end of sixteen years, deparU^d 
from Italy, and thereby left the jiossession of 
it open to the Roman people, or whether they 
had not rather cause of fear, in his having car- 
ric'^ his army safe into Africa. They coiisid- 
v^.“.d, that although the place was “changed, 
t\3 danger was still the same. 'I’hat Quintus 
Fabius, lately deceased, who foretold the vio¬ 


lence of this struggle, had grounds for what he 
further presaged, namely, that Hannibal would 
prove a more formidable enemy in his own 
country than he had been in a foreign one. 
8cipio, he said, would not have to deal with 
8yphax, a king of undisciplined barbarians, 
whose army had been sometimes commanded 
by Statorius, a man but little elevated above 
, the condition of a slave; nor with such a das¬ 
tardly general as his father-in-law, Hasdrubal; 
nor with tumultuary armies, hastily collected out 
: of a crowd of armed rustics; but with Hanni- 
' bal, a geiK'ral of the greatest bravery ; brought 
I u]) from his infancy in tlu* midst of arms; in 
his childhood a soldier; when scarcely arrived 
at the ago of youth, a general: who had ad¬ 
vanced to an old age, through a course of victo¬ 
ries; had filled 8pain, Gaul, and Italy, from 
the Alps to the strait, with monuments of his 
mighty achievements; who was at the* head of 
an army equally exjH'rienccd in service with 
himself, hardened liy having gone through every 
kind of difliculty, even beyond what men could 
be supposed to luidure; which had been stain¬ 
ed, numberless times, with Roman blood, and 
had carru'd with them the spoils, not only of 
Roman soldiers, hut of Roman commanders. 
I’hat many would meet Scijiio in battle, who 
wdtli their own hands had slain praetors, gene¬ 
rals, ami consuls; who, in fine, were decorated 
with the highest military honours, accustomed 
as they were to ravage camps, and the cities of 
Italy ; and that the magistrates of the Roman 
people were not ill possession of such a number 
of fasces, as Hannibal could have carried before 
him, of those which had beim taken from the 
generals who had fallen by his arms.” While 
their thoughts W’ere employed in these dis¬ 
couraging considerations, their anxiety and 
fears W(‘re farther aggravated by other circum¬ 
stances : for after being accustomed during 
several years to wage war in diifercnt jiarts of 
Italy, without any sanguine hopes or prospect 
of its speedy conclusion; Sejpio and Hanni¬ 
bal, champions matched as it were for the 
final decision, had now raised their eager- 
esf attention. Even those who had the 
greatest confidence in JScipio, and tlie strongest 
hopes of victory, the nearer they saw the com¬ 
pletion of their wishes, the more was their so¬ 
licitude heightened. In a similar manner were 
the minds of the Carthaginians affected; who, 
when they turned their eyes on Hannibal, and 
the greatnc&.s of his exploits, repented that they 
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had sued for peace. Then recolloclini? that 
they had been twice vanquished in battle; that 
Syphax had been made prisoner ; that tluy had 
been expelled from vSpain; and finally, (hat 
they had been oblj^^cd to quit Italy for the de- 
fegee of their own shores; and that all tliisliad 
been efl’erted by the valour and conduct ol | 

alone, they looked on him with terioi, as a 
leader whose birth the fates had oulained lor 
(heir destruction. 

XXIX. Hannibal, in tlie meniitirne. arrived 
at Hadruinctum, and sjieiit a lew days tlu-K* in 
refreshing lus soldior.s after the i.tli::!:ues (d tlie j 
voyage ; when, roused by the alarming aeeounts, ! 
that all the eountry round (’urihage v,as jios- i 
sessed by the enemy’s troops, he advanetal b\ j 
longmarches to Zaina, which fK's.it the <listfuie(‘ | 
of five days' journey from lliat eily. Soin<‘ ^ 
spies whom he sent, out, being inlereeptetl by i 
the Roman guards, am! brought to Seipio, lie j 
gave them in elnuge to liie military tnl-unes, ; 
with orders to eonduet them tliroiigli the camp, j 
wherever tliiw cliosc ; lie encomaged lliein to 
lay aside fear, and view every thing; ami then, 
inquiring whether they had taken n satislactory 
view of every pailicular, ho gavv' them an escort 
hack to Hannibal. Hannilial received no ]»lea- 
sure from any of their neeounts. 'riiey in¬ 
formed him that MoMiiissa l)ap)K-m‘d toairivi* 
(bat very day wifhsix ibousand tool, emd four 
tbousand Iiorse ; and be wa< jiarticul.u-Iy stiuek 
liy the confidence of the miemy, wliicli, Ik' well 
knew, was not conceived willnMjt reason. 
Wherefony aUiiough lx* was Inmsv*!!' the i-aiiM- 
of the w'ar, and bad. l»y Ins cournn. occasioned 
the violation of tlu' trucig and the breaking of’ 
the negotiations; yet. thinking that he might 
obtain more reasonable terms by suing for 
peace while his strengtli was entire, than after 
being discomfited, lie smit a message to Scipio. 
requesting a eonferenee. Whether he took 
this step on his own judgment or by the order 
of the government, I cannot take upon me to 
affirm. Valerius Antias says, that after he liud 
been defeated by Scipio in the first engage¬ 
ment, in which twelve thousand fighting men 
were slain, and one thousand .seven hundred 
taken, he came as ambassador, with ten others, 
into the camp to >Scipio. Scijiio did not de¬ 
cline the conference ; and the two generals, by 
concert, moved forward their camps, in order 
that they might the more convenic'ntly meet. 
85cipio sat down at a small distance from the 
city Xedagara, in a spot every way commodious, 


besides liaving water within a javel'a’s cast: 
Hannibal took possession o( a hill, lour miles 
distant ; sale and convenient in all respects, 
except that there was no water near. In the 
space between (hem a s])ol was clioscn open t*' 
^icvv on all sah's, that there might he no room 
for (n aclicry. 

'J’hir. e.'meil attendants having re¬ 
tired to an equal di^taiKc on liot-b sides, here 
met (each attended by a single interjiieler) the 
two giiMicst gemnabu not only of the age they 
liveil in, but of allwlio liave been rceonled in 
any lornici lime, anil equal to any ol the king 
or cominandeiol any nat.ous \vh:i1e\’i'r. On 
sight ol‘ eadi ittiier tl'.ey both stood, lor some 
time, ^ilent, stnnk dumb a?, it were by mutual 
aihiiiratioii. At iengdi iiaiind^a! ])cgan thus: 
*• f^ince li has he<-n so oideiei} lyy (aU- ihat J, 
who l.u.l eiuumcneed lioslihlies r 
Konian peiqde. and have so ofieii 
point ol making a eoiiijnesf o{ 
voluiitaiily eome to sue lor )>■' 
tliat It is to you, rather than t 
son, that 1 am to apply. On your pan, 
among the main illustrious events of your life, 
it ought not to he reckoned the least glorimi 
that Hannibal, to W'hom the gods granted vic¬ 
tory over so many Roman gi'iHvals, has yielded 
to Nou; and that you put an end to this wc*, 
wlmhwas frst icndered reimofahle by tlie 
ealamifies ol youi eountry , bclotc it uas.soliv 
those r)f oiir.'-. Lere also we may ohserve (lie 
spoil 111 fortune in the dispn- al ol ewmls. that, in 
the consulali' of yoni billier, 1 t()o!. iij) arni -. 
He wis (lie frst Roman general, with whom 1 
(“Dgaged in haltle. and to Iijs son 1 now come 
unaiiiied to siheil ])eaee. it weri' indeed 
above all things to he w ished, that tlic gods 
bad so dis]K)sed the miiuU ol our filhers, (bat 
your eounliymcn luul been contented with (he 
dominion of Italy, nnd ours witli that of 
Aliica ; for. eviui on your side, Njetly and 
Sardinia me not an adetpiati* comjiensalion 
for the loss of so many (leels, so many armies, 
so many ex^'cllcnt generals. But what is 
])ast, howu'ver it may be blamed, cannot he re¬ 
trieved. Our attempts on tlio pos.sessions of 
others have ended in our being necessitated to 
fight in defence of our own. Thus we not only 
brought war home to you in Italy, hut to our¬ 
selves in Africa. You beheld the nrmsvmd 
ensigns of an enemy almost witliin your ga^ 
and on your walls and we now, from tlie 
' parts of Chirthoge, hear the, din of a K )i t.m 
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"^amp. ^ The event, therefore, for which we 
ought most earnestly to pray, and you to wish, 
above all things, now comes in view : you are 
negotiating a jieace in the midst of a successful 
career. Wc who negotiate are the persons 
most interested in its establishment, and whose 
stipulations, whatever they may lx;, will cer¬ 
tainly be ratified by our resjiective slates. We 
want nothing hut a disposition not av('rse from 
pacific counsels. For iny ]>art, so mueli in- j 
struction have I received from age, returning . 
now an old man to my countr 3 % whieli 1 left a | 
boy, and also both from prosperity and adversity, 
that I wish to follow reason rather than lorlune. 
But your early time of life and uniuterrujited 
flow of prosjierity, both apt to inspire a degree 
of V .. . ill-suited to peaceful plans, e?(cite in 

ver, serious apprehi'iisions. If(‘ whom 
s never deceived, rarely eonsiders the 
' of future events. What I wms at 
IS and at (^innag that you arc at 
Ajipointed to a command at an ago 
cely fit for service, though your enterprises 
ere of the boldest nature, you were ever suc¬ 
cessful. By avenging the death of your father 
and uncle, you acquired a distinguished charac¬ 
ter of uncommon bravery and filial duty. You 
recovered f^puin which had boon lost, and drove 
out of it four C^irtliaginian armies. On being 
elected consul, when others wanted spirit suffi¬ 
cient to defend Italy, you passed into Africa; 
and, by there destroying two armies, by taking 
and burning two camps in one hour, by making 
a captive of JSyphav, ;i most pow'crful king, and 
]>y seizing on so many of his cities, and so many 
of ours, you compelled nu? to relinquish the 
possession of Italy, which I had continued to 
hold for sixteen years. Perhaps your wishes 
tend rather to conquest, than to peace. I know 
the spirit of you Romans, that it ever aims at 
grand rather than useful objects. Fortune 
once shone on me with tlie same benign coun¬ 
tenance. But if, along with prosperity, the 
gods would grant us a sound judgment, we 
should consider not only what had already hap¬ 
pened, but what may possibly happen hereafter. 
Although you should forget all other instances, 

I am a sufficient example of every kind of for¬ 
tune. Me, whom.you formerly saw pitching 
my camp between the Anio and your city, and 
in the point of scaling the walls of Rome, you 
..now behold here, under the walls of my native 
city, which is threatened with a siege; deprived 
of ^y two brothers, generals of con.summate 
VoL. II. L 


skill and valour; deprecating, in behajf of my 
own city, those calamities, by which formerly 
I struck terror into yours. The most exalted 
state of fortune is ever the least to be relied on. 
A peace concluded at a juncture wherein your 
aflairs flourish, and ours arc dist-45S6od, rdtlects 
splendour and dignity on you who grant it: to us, 
who request it, it is rather necessary than hon¬ 
ourable. A certain peace is better and safer 
than a victory in expectation: the former is in 
your own disjiosiil, the latter in that of the gods. 
Risk not, on the chance of one hour, the happy 
successes ol so many years. When you con- 
si<ler your ow'ii strength, recollect, at the same 
time, the chances of war. Arms there will be 
on both sides ; but, on both sides, the bodies 
that contend will be but human. Events less 
correspond to men’s expectations in war, than 
in any other ease whatever. Even supposing 
that you should gain the victory in battle, the 
projiortion of glory which you would thereby 
acquire, in addition to what you may now se¬ 
curely enjoy on granting peace, would be, by no 
rni'aus commensurate to that which you roust 
lose, should any misfortune happen to you. 
The chance of but a single hour may destroy, 
at once, both the honours which you have at¬ 
tained, and those for which you hope. In the 
adjusting of matters,every thing, Publius Scipio, 
will be in your own power; in the other case, 
you must abide by the jileasure of the gods. 
Formerly, Murcun Alilius, in this same land, 
would have been cchdiratod among the few 
most extraordinary examples of bravery and 
success, had he, when possessed of victory, 
granted pixice to the request of our fathers; 
but by setting no bounds to his ambition, by 
laying no restraint on his passions; in 
proportion to the height of glory to which 
he had attained, was his fall dishonourable, 
('ertainly it is his light who grants peace, 
not his who sues for it, to prescribe the 
terms; yet, perhajis, wo might not bo deemed 
altogcibcr inadequate to the estimation of what 
degree of punishment should be inflicted on us. 
We are ready to give up to you the possession 
of all those places, on account of which the 
war was begun : 8icily, Sardinia, Spain, with 
all the islands that lie in any part of the sea be¬ 
tween Africa and Italy. Let us, Carthaginians, 
confined within the shores of Africa, behold 
you (since such is the will of the gods) extend¬ 
ing your sovereignty, both by land and sea, over 
foreign realms. 1 am far from denying that 
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you have some reason to distrust the faith of i 
the Carthaginians, on account of the innincerity i 
which they showed in their solicitations, and in 
not waiting the issue of the negotiation. | 
Scipio, the security of a peace being observed | 
depends much on the character of thos(' who 
sue for it. Your senate, I hear, refuscii to | 
grant it, partly from the consideration that tlie 
persons employed in the ernbussy were not 
suHiciently respectable. Hannibal sues for 
peace, who would not sue for it unless lie 
thought it expedient; and who on account of 
the same expediency which induces him to sue 
for it, will also maintain it. And as because 
the war was begun by me, I took effectual care, 
until the gods themselves declared against me, 
that my countrymen should have no reason to 
complain of it, so will 1 exert iny utmost en¬ 
deavours to make them satisfied with a ])eace 
procured by any moans.'’ 

XXXI. The Konian general answered to | 
this effect: “ Hannibal, it wa.s not unknown to | 
me that their expectation of your arrival was 
what urged the Carthaginians to violate the 
truce subsisting, and to break off the treaty of 
peace. Nor do you dissemble it; as you de¬ 
duct, from the former conditions, every particu¬ 
lar, except those which are, for some time past, 
in our own power. But as you are solicitous 
that your countrymen should understand how 
great a burden they arc relieved from by your 
means, so it is niy business to endeavour tliat 
they shall not now retract the concessions i 
which they then agree<l to make, and enjoy j 
what they then ceded, us a reward of tlieir ju^r- 
fidy. Unworthy of being allowed the same 
terms, you require additional advauUges in con¬ 
sequence of your treachery. Neither were our 
fathers the aggressors in the war of Sicily, nor 
we in that of S[)ain, In the fornicr case the 
danger of their allies tlie Mamertines; in the 
latter, the destruction of Suguntum, armed us 
in the cause of Justice, and of duty, 'i'liat you 
were the aggressors, you yourself acknowledge; 
and the gods bear witness to it, who directed 
the issue of the former war according to equity, 
and who are now directing, and will bring the 
present to the same issue. As to myself, I 
am sensible of the instability of human affairs ; 

I am mindful of the power of fortune, and I 
know that all our undertakings are subject to 
a thousand casualties. But as on the one 
hand, if you were retiring from Italy of your 
own accord, and, after embarking your troops 


were come to solicit peace; if in that case I- 
refused to listen to you, I should acknowledge 
that 1 behaved with piide and arrogance : so, on 
the other hand, now that I have dragged you 
into Afriea, in spite of every effort which you 
used to prevent it, I am not bound to show 
you any particular respect. If therefore, in ad¬ 
dition to the teims on which it was then in¬ 
tended to conclude a peace (and with which 
you are acquainted), a full compensation be 
proposed fur having seized our shi[)s and stores, 
during the sllhsi^telic^i of a truce, and for the 
insult offered to my ambassadors, I shall then 
j have matter to lay heloie my council. But if 
! this also seem severe, prepare for war, since 
I you must he insincere in proposing peace.” 

I Thus, without coming to any accommodation, 

I they retired to tlicir respective armies, and iu- 
formed them tliat words had been tried to no 
■ purpose, that the business must ho deciu. ^ 
arms, ami they must abide the fortune which 
the gods siiould allot them. 

XA'XII. Arrived at their camps, both gave 
orders to their soldiers to get ready their arms, 
and call lorth their courage, for a decisive con¬ 
test ; in which, if success attended them, they 
would secure a superiority, not for a day, but 
for ever. 'J'hat it would be seen before to¬ 
morrow night, whether Ivome or Carthage was 
to give laws to all nations; for not Africa, nor 
Italy, hut the world, was to be the prize of vic¬ 
tory : while the calamities to those wlio should 
he overcome, were proportionate to tlie prize 
for as, on tlie one hand, th(^ li<unan.s had no 
chance of escaping in a foreign, and to them 
unknown country ; so, on the other, Carthage, 
having exhausted her last resources, seemed to 
be thieaUmed with immediate ruin. Next day, 
ailvaiUMal two by far the most illustrious gene¬ 
rals, and two most jmissant armies, of the two 
most powcilul slates, to complete the splendid 
fabric, of glory, which they had erected, and 
which each was desirous of securing to him¬ 
self. The minds of all were anxiously suspend¬ 
ed between hope and fear ; and, whilst they 
viewed, at one time, their own, at another, the 
enemy’s army, estimating their powers either 
by tlic eye or judgment, tliey met with objects 
both of encouragement and of dread. Such as 
did not occur to their own thoughts, were sug¬ 
gested by the generals in their admonitions anda 
exhortations. The Carthaginian recounted the 
exploits of sixteen years in the heart of Italy; 
so many Roman generals, so ^any armies 
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utterly destroyed; tind when he came to any the legion ol‘ Macedonians ; and then, (leaving 
soldier, Vho had been distinguished lor his be- a moderate interval,! ho formed the line of re- 
haviour in a former battle, he remiuded him of I serve, consisting of Kalian soldiers, chiefly 
the honours which he Iiad received. fSeiino | Druttiiins, a groiiter number of whom followed 
called to his men’s recollection Spain, the laic j him on his departure from Italy, by compulsion 
eiigagementsiii Africa,and the acknowledgment and through necessity, rather than from inejina- 
of the enemy, that they had been compelled by tion. Ho also covered the flanks with cavalry, 
their fears to sue for j>eace; which, yet, the the Carthaginians being posted on the right, 
natural perfidy of their disposition would not I the Numidians on the left. Various were the 
allow them to establish. He related also his methods of encouragement made use of among 
conference with Hannibal; winch, as it had such a nuinher of men, dilTcring from each 
passed in secret, he rniglit liave rnisrejjresented otlier in language, in manners, in laws, in arms, 
at his pleasure. He mentioned, as an eiicourng- in garb, in temper, and in their motives for en- 
ing omen, that, as they were, coming out to gaging in the service. To the auxiliaries was 
battle, the gods had showni tlicm the sauM* por- held out present gain ; and that to be greatly 
tents, under the aus])ices of which their fathers increased by future plunder. The Gauls were 
had fought at the islands .'Egates. 'I’lie end inflamed by rousing llieir peculiar and natural 
of the war, and of all their toils,” he said, “ was hatred to the Ivomuns. To the Ligurians, who 
now at hand ; tliey had, within their reach, the had been brought down from craggy mountains, 
pjund' - uftJarthage; and might spei'dily return the fertile plains of Italy were pointed out as 
noRie to their country, to their parents, their the reward of success. The Moors and Numi- 
childrcn, their w'lves and their household gods.” dtans, he terrified with the prospect of cruel 
"I'hese words he uttered in an erect attitude tyranny under MasiiiLssa. Hiflcrcnt objects of 
and with a countenance so animated with joy, hope and fear were proposed to each ; but to 
that he seemed as if he had already obtained the Carthaginians, nothing but extremes, either 
the victory. on the side of hope or of fear, w\as presented to 

XXXIII. He then drew up the spearmen \iew ; the wnills of their native citv, their house- 
in the van, behind them the first-rank men, and hold god^, the sepulchres of their ancestors, 

, closed the rear with the veterans. He did not, tlnnr children, parents, and W'ives distracted 

as usual, form the cohorts in close order each with terror; in a word, utter ruin and abject 
before their own colours, but placed the com- .slavery, or the rni})ire of the world. While 

panics at some distance from each other, that the general was thus mijdoyed among the Car- 

there might be room to admit the elepliants of lliagunans, and tiie commanders of the several 
the enemy, without disturbing the ranks, nations among their respectne countrymen, 
Lffilius, who formerly served under him us (many of them sj>eaking by interpreters, being 
lieutenant-general, but that year as qurestor, by intermixed witli foreigners,) the trumpets and 
particular appointment,in ijurf'unnei'of a deereti cornets sounded on tlie side of the Romans; 
of the senate, he posted with the Italian cavalry and such a shout was raised, that the elephants, 
on the left wing; Masinissa and the Numidians partieularly in the left wing, turned about against 
on the right. The openings between the com- their own men, the Moors and Numidians. 
panics of the cohorts he filled up with light- Masinissa, charging them while in disorder, 
armed troops, and gave them directions, on the easily drove them in, and stripped their line on 
attack of the elephants, either to retire to the rear that flank of the cover of the cavalry. How'ever, 
of the flies, or, opening to right and loft, to form a few of these beasts, unaflrighted, bring driven 
along with the cohorts, so as to leave a passage forward on the Romans, made great slaughter 
for those beasts, through which they might ad- among the light troops, hut not without receiv- 
vance, exposed on both sides to their weajions. ing many wounds; for springing hack to the 
Hannibal, in order to strike terror, placed his companies, and, to avoid being trodden under 
elephants in the front; of these there were foot, opening a passage for the elephants, they 
eighty (a number greater than he had ever be- discharged their spears at them from both sides, 
fore brought into the field ;) next to them, the being entirely exposed as they passed through ; 
auxiliary Ligurians and Gauls, with the Bal- nor did the javelins from the first line of troops 
earians and Moors intermixed. In the second cease, until, being driven away from the Ko- 
linp, he placed the Carthaginians, Africans, and man line by tlie weapons showered on them 
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they put to flight even the Carthaginian cavalry 
in their own right wing. Lffilius, seeing the 
enemy in this confusion, cliarged their disor¬ 
dered troops, and put them to flight. 

XXXIV. The Carthaginian line was ex¬ 
posed on both flanks, not having cavalry to 
cover them, when the infantry began to engage ; 
hut no longer on an equality with the Roman, 
cither in hope or in strength. There was ano¬ 
ther circumstance, which, though trifling in ap¬ 
pearance, is yet of great consequence in action, 
The shout on the side of the Romans was 
composed of the same sounds uttered by every 
one; consequently it was the stronger, and 
more terrible, on the other side, the sounds 
were dissonant, uttered in the discordant lan¬ 
guages of many different nations. Besides, the 
Roman manner of fighting was steady, being 
accustomed to press against the enemy with 
their own weight, and that of their arms. 
That of the Carthaginian was more loose, with 
greater agility than strength. Immediately, 
therefore, at the first onset, the Romans made 
the line of the enemy give way ; and then, 
thrusting against them with their elbows and i 
the bosses of their shields, and stepping forward j 
into the place from which they had pushed 
them, they rapidly gained ground. The rear 
ranks also, on perceiving the enemy’s line 
shrink, pushed forward those who were before 
them, which greatly increased their force in re¬ 
pelling the enemy. On the other side, the 
Africans and Carthaginians, so far from sup- , 
porting the auxiliaries, who were giving way, | 
drew back; fearing lest, if that first line made ' 
an obstinate resistance, tbc enemy in cutting , 
through those, might close with them. "I’lie 
auxiliaries, therefore, quickly turned their backs, 
and facing about to their own party, some of 
them retreated into the second line; others, 
who were not received there, made use of their 
arms against them, enraged at not having been 
supported before, and at being now excluded. 
So that there were, in a manner, two battles 
carried on together; the Carthaginians being 
obliged to engage in fight, and at the same 
time, both with their mercenaries and with the 
Romans. They did not, however, admit those 
craven soldiers into their line, which was still 
firm and fresh; but, closing the ranks, drove 


I arms, that it was rather more diflicult to make 
way through them, than it had been through the 
body of troops; the spearmen, however, who 
wore in the van, pursuing the enemy, as each 
could find a passage through the heaps of car¬ 
cases and weapons and streams of blood, disor- 
I dered both their battalions and ranks. The 
battalions of the first rank men also, seeing the 
line before them in confusion, began to waver; 
which, as soon as 8eipio observed, he instantly 
ordered a retreat to be sounded for the .spear¬ 
men, and carrying off the wounded to the rear, 
brought up the tirsi rank men and veterans to 
the wings, in order that the line of the spear¬ 
men, in the centre, might be the more secure 
and firm. I’hus was a new battle begun, foi 
they I\ad now come up to their real antagonists, 
who were upon an equality with them, both in 
respect to the kind of arms which they used, 
of their experience in war, the famt^ . f th'^ir 
exploits, and the greatness both of their hojies 
and dangers. But the Romans had the advan¬ 
tage in number, and also in spirit, as having 
already routed the ca\alry and the elephants, 
and, after having defeated llie first line, en¬ 
gaging now witli the second. 

XA'XV. Ladius and Masinissa, who had 
; pursued the flying ea\alryto some distanec, rc- 
j laming at this cntical juncture, fidi upon the 
j rearof the enemy; and by this charge efleetually 
I routed them. Many were surrounclrd in tlio 
field and slain, many, being dispersed in flight 
through the open country adjoining, where the 
cavalry were entirely masters, perished in various 
places. Of tin* Carthaginians and their allies 
there were slain,on that day,above twenty thou¬ 
sand ; about the same number were taken, with 
a hundred and thirty-three military standards, 
and eleven elephants. Of the conquerors 
there fell two thousand. Hannibal, escai>ing 
, during the confusion with a few horsemen, fled 
j to Hadrumetuni, having left no effort untried to 
j rally his troops before he left the field. Scipio 
i himself, and all who were skilled in the mili- 
j tary art, allowed him the merit of having made 
I the disposition of his forces with singular judg- 
! ment; placing the elephants in the front, in 
order that their ungoverned onset and insup¬ 
portable violence might put it out of the power 
of the Romans to follow their ensigns, and 


them off to the wings, and to the open plains preserve their ranks, in which they placed their 
round the field of battle. The place where the chief confidence; then the auxiliaries, before 
auxiliaries had lately stood, was filled up with the line of Carthaginians, in order that these 
such a number of slain, and such a quantity of men, made up of the tefuse of all nations, ^lo 
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■'Were retained in their duty, not by any sense of 
honour, but by gain, should have no prospect 
of safety in flight, and at the same time should 
stand the first brunt and fury of the foe, that, 
if they did no other service, they might at least 
bo as shields to blunt their swords: next, the 
Carthaginian and African soldiers, in whom 
lay all Ins hopes, in order that they, being equal 
in all respects with the Romans, might have 
the advantage of engaging fresh, against men 
fatigued and wounded ; separating the Italians 
at some distance from the rest, and placing them 
in the rear, as he knew not with certainty, 
whether they were friends or foes. Hannibal, 
after exerting this last effort of bravery, having 
lied to Iladrumetum, on receiving a summons, 
returned to Carthage, in the ihirly sixth year 
after he had left it, anti wlien a boy. lie ac- 
knowledgtxl, in the senate-house, that he was 
’’ -.jvxislicd not only in the n'cent battle but in 
the whole of the war; and that there was no 
other hope of avoiding rum, but in obtaining 
peace. 

XA'XVI. Immediately after the battle, 
hicipio having taken and jdundered the enemy’s 
camp, returned with immense booty to the sea- 
coast, to his fleet, having received an account 
that Publius Lcntulus was arrived at Utica 
•with fifty ships of war, a hundred transports, 
and store of all kinds. With a view, therefore, 
of increasing the consternation at Carthage, by 
showing them objects of terror on every side, 
after despatching Ladius to Rome witli nows of 
the vio#ry, he ordered Cneius Octavius to con¬ 
duct the legions to that city by land ; and, join¬ 
ing the fleet of Uentulus, lately arrived, with 
his own which he hud liefore, he himself, set¬ 
ting sail fiom Utica, steered for the harbour of 
<‘arthage. When ho had arrived within a small 
distance, he was met by a (’arthagmian sliip, 
dressed with fillets and branelios of olive, on 
hoard of which were ten ambassadors, tlic chief 
men of the state, sent, by the advice of Hanni¬ 
bal, to sue for peace. These coming under tlic 
stern of the general’e ship, holding out the 
badges of supplicants, besought and implored 
the favour and compassion of Scipio : but they 
.iTcceived no other answer, than that they should 
come to Tunes, to .which place he intended to 
remove his camp. Then, after taking a view 
of the situation of Carthage, not so much for 
,4he sake of any present use which he intended 
to make of his knowledge of it, as of dispirit¬ 
ing the enemy^hc returned to Utica, and at the 


same time recalled Octavius thither. As they 
advanced towards Tunes, an account was 
brought that Vermina, son of Syphax, with a 
greater number of horse than of foot, was com¬ 
ing to the aid of the Carthaginians. A detach¬ 
ment of the army, with all the cavalry, attack¬ 
ing this body of jN'umidians on their march, on 
the first day of the Saturnalia, routed them 
without much difllculiy ; and every possibility 
of flight being cut off by the surrounding cavalry, 
fifteen thousand men were slain, one thousand 
two liundred taken, together with fifteen hun¬ 
dred horses, and seventy-two military standards. 
The ))rincc hims(jlf, with very few attendants, 
made his escape during the tumult. The camp 
was then pitched near T’unes, in the same place 
as before, whither thirty ambassadors came 
from Carthage to Scipio, and the behaviour of 
these was much more calculated to excite com¬ 
passion than that of the former, as their distress 
was still increasing. Rut, from the recollection 
of their late perfidy, th<’y were heard with tlie 
less pity. In the eourieil, though all were 
stimulated by just resentment to pursue Cai- 
thage to destruction, yet, when they considered 
how great an undertaking it was, and what a 
length of time the siege of a city, so strong and 
so well fortified, would require, (8cij)io him¬ 
self also being uneasy, under the ap])rt‘hension 
of a successor being a])pointed in his place, who 
might claim the glory of liaving terminated the 
war, though it had been actually brought to an 
issue by the labours and danger of another,) 
tliey all bccariio inclined to peace, 

A'XXVII. 'Phe next day, the ambassadors 
being again called, anil, with severe rebukes for 
their perfidy, admonished, that, instructed by 
so many calamities, they should at length be 
convinced of the regard due to the gods, and 
to an oath, these terms of peace were prescribed 
to them :—“ That they sluniiil live free under 
their own laws, should enjoy llie possession of 
whatever cities, whatever territories, and, what¬ 
ever boundaries, they possessed before the war ; 
and that the Roman general would, on that 
day, put an end to the devastation of their 
country. That they should deliver up to the 
Romans all deserters, fugitives, and prisoners; 
and should surrender their ships of war, ex¬ 
cept ten, together with all their trained ele¬ 
phants, and should not train any more. That 
they should wage no war, either in, or out of, 
Africa, without the permission of the Roman 
people ; should make restitution to Masinissa, 
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and conclude a treaty with him ; should supply j Carthaginians should make compensation in 
com and pay to the auxiliaries, until their money. Some saj, that Hannibal, ha\ing gone 
ambassadors should return from Rome. That from the field to the sea-coast, sailed imrnedi- 
they should pay, witliin fifty years, ten thou- ately in a ship wliicli had been i>repared, and 
sand talents of silver,’ by equal payments, ae- went to king Anliochus; and lliat w’hen Scipio 
cording to fl mode laid down in writing, and made it a princijial demand, that Hannibal 
should give an hundred hostages to lie approv- should be given up to inm, he was told that 
ed of by Scipio, none younger than fourteen Hannibal had quilled Afiiea. 
years or older than thirty. 'J’hat he would A'A'A^VITl. On the return of the aniha^- 
grant them a truce on this condition : that the sadors to Scipio, the qu.Tstors were oidered to 
transports, which had been captured during the give in a return, ("itiaeted from the jiuhlic ae- 
former truce, together with their cargor.s, he counts, of the jinhlic property which luid been 
restored; if this were not complied with, they on hoiird the slnj)s; and the owners to make a 
were not to cx'pect cither truce or peace.” return of the private jtroperty. Fur the amount 
when the ambassadors who were sent home of the \ahie, twenty-live thousand ]'ound^’ 
with these conditions, reported them in an as- wmglit of silver were lequired to be iinmedi- 
sembly of the people, Gisgo haxing stood forth ately }‘aid, and a truce for lliree mor was 
to dissuade them from accepting the terms, granted to llie Carthaginians. A cli 
and being listened to by the multitude, who added, that, <!uring tlir Ituce, they ^ 
were as impatient of quiet, as unfit for war, send ambus.sadors to an\ other }>Iae 
Hannibal, filled with inclignation on finding liome; and that if any such shoul 

objections made, and listened to, at such a (.hirthage, the\ sliould not dismiss 

juncture, laid hold of Gisgo with liis hand, and tiu' Koman general was made acquainted Wiu. 
pulled him down from the place on which he their business.. With the Cartliaginian innhas- 
stood. When this sight, unu ual in a free sadors were sent to Rome, Fuenis A^-turins 
state, raised a murmur among the citizens, he Fhilo, Marems Rall.i, and TiUrins Sei[)io, the 
being accustomed to military manner.s, and dis- goucrars brother. From that time, the great 
concerted by their reception of him, said to supplies from •Sicily and Sardinia caused such 
themAt nine years of age 1 left tiiis city, cheajiiiess of provisions, that the merchant 
at the end of the thirty-sixth I have returned, often furnished corn to the mariners fur the 
The rules of war, I think, I perfectly under- freight. At Koine there jiad been some un¬ 
stand, having, from my childliood, been con- easiness on the first account of the Cartliagi- 
tinually supplied with opportunitic.s of learning ' nians having recommenced hostilities, and Ti- 
them, at some times by the state of my own af- berius (Uuudius had been ordered to eoudiiet 
fairs, at others by tliat of the public. The pri- the fleet to Sicily with all c\j»edilion, and lo 
vileges, laws, and manners of the city and of jtass over from thence lo Garthage; and the 
the forum you ought lo leach me.” Having other consul, Marcus Servilius lo remain in 
thus apologized for his imprudence, he spoke the city, until the state of afTair-s in Africa 
at large concerning the peace, showing how should he knowm. Tiberius (’laudius pro¬ 
necessary it was, and that the terms were ceeded slowly in every step towards the equijt- 
iiot unreasonable. The greatest difTicuIty ment and sailing of the fleet, being offended 
of all was that of the fleet, whicli had been at the senate having voted, that Scipio, in 
captured during the truce; nothing was lo ho preference to the consul, should have the 
found but the ships themselves, nor was it easy honour of prescribing the terms of peace. Ac- 
to collect the effects, those w'ho were charged counts of prodigies also, arriving a little before 
with having them in their possession, making the news of the revival of hostilities, had rais- 
opposition to all that was projiosed. It was ed people’s apprehensions. At Cuma?, the 
at length resolved, that the ships should l>e re- orb of the sun seemed to be diminished, and a 
stored, that the men at all events should be shower of stones fell; and in the district of 
collected, and that the other matters which Veliturnum. the earth sunk in great chasms, 
could not be produced, should be left to the in which trees were swallowed. At Aricia, 

valuation of Scipio, according to which the the forum, and shops round it; at Frusino,'^ 

several parts of thf^ wall, and a gate, were 
» i,t3T,.">00/ struck by lightning. On the Palatine hill, 
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.too a shower of stones fell. This prodigy, 
according* to the method handed down by tra¬ 
dition, was expiated by a nine days* solemnity; 
the others by the greater victims. Among the 
rest, an unusual overflowing of the rivers was 
also considered as a prodigy ; for there was such 
an inundation of the Tiber, that, the circus 
being filled with water, preparations fn* t!l(^ 
games of Apollo were made on the outside of 
the Colline gale, near the temple of Venus 
Erycina. 13ut on the very day of the games, 
the wealiicr suddenly clearing up, the proces¬ 
sion, which had begun to advance toward the 
(Jolline gate, was recalled, and conducted to 
the circus, on its being known that the water 
had retired from thence. Its own proper place 
being thus restored to this solemn exhibition 
gave miieb j the peoiile, and added con- 
splendour of the games, 
e consul Claudius, having at 
irom the city, was overtaken by a 
V storm between the ports of Cosa and 
-jaurcta, and brought into imminent danger; 
however, having got as far as J^opulonii, where 
he continued until a cliangc of weather, ho 
proceedeil to the island llva; from IIvu to 
Corsica, and from thence to Sardinia. 'J'here, 
as he was sailing by the Mad Mountains, a 
tiil! more' furious tempest surprised him, and 
dispersed his fleet. Many ships were damaged, 
and lost lln ir rigging, and several were wreck¬ 
ed. In this harassed and shattered condition, 
flic fleet arrived at (*arales, where (ho wdnter 
earnc upon them, while they were em[>l(>yed Jii 
docking and repairing the sliips. Meanwhile 
the year coining to a eonelusion, and it not 
being proposed to continue him in command, 
'riberius (haudius, after he had ceased to hold 
any piil)lic othee, brought home the fleet. 
Marcus Servilius, having nominated (>aius 
5Ser\ilius (iemiiius dictator, lest he might In; 
recalled on account of the elections, set out for 
his province. *J'hc dictator named Publius 
^Elius Pajtus master of the horse. The elec¬ 
tions, though many days were appointed for the 
purpose, were still prevented hy storms; so 
that the magistrates of the former year going 
of oflice, on th<* day preceding the 
ideas of March, and no successors being a[>- 
pointed, the state was without curule magis¬ 
trates. Lucius Manlius Torquatus, a jiontifT, 
died that year; in his place was substituted 
Caius Sulpicius Galba. The Roman games 
wore' thrice rejjpated, entire, by the curule 


sdiles, Lucius Liciiiius Lucullus and Quintus 
Fulvius. 8ome of the inferior officers belong¬ 
ing to the lediles, being convicted, on the tes¬ 
timony of a discoverer, of having secretly con¬ 
veyed money out of the treasury, were con¬ 
demned, not without reflecting dishonour »on 
the mdilc Lucullus. Publius .^lius Tubero 
and Lucius Lietorius, plebeian atdilcs, on some 
irregularity being discovered in their election, 
abdicated their office, after they had celebrated 
the games, and, on occasion thereof, a feast 
to Jupiter; having also erected in the capitol 
three images, formed of silver raised by lines. 
The dictator and master of the horse, in pur¬ 
suance of a decree of the senate, celebrated the 
games of Ceres. 

XL. When the Roman deputies, together 
with the Carthaginian ambassadors, were come 
to Koine from Africa, the senate assembled in 
the temple of Bellona. Lucius Veturius Philo 
acquaiiite<l them (to the great joy of the fa¬ 
thers), that a battle bad been fought with 
Ilaiimbal, in which the Carthaginians were 
finally overpowered, and an end put at last to 
that disastrous war; he added, as a small acces¬ 
sion to that great and happy event, that Ver- 
miiia, son of Syphax, had also been vanquished. 
He was then ordered to go out to the general 
assembly, and to communicate the joyful 
news to the people. On this, after mutual 
congratulations, a public thanksgiving being 
onb’rcd, all the temples in tlie city were thrown 
open, and a supplication for three days decreed. 

I The umi)assadors of t!ie Carthaginians, and of 
king Philij), for they also had arrived, re- 
(juestiiig an audience of llic senate, the dic¬ 
tator answered, hy order of the fathers, 
that the new consuls would procure them an 
audience. The elections were then held. 

[ Y. K. 551. B. C. ^01.] the consuls elected 
were, Cneius Cornelius Leiitulus, and Publius 
^Llius Partus; the pnetors, Marcus Junius 
Pennus, to whom the city jurisdiction fell; 
Marcus Valerius Falto acquired, by lot, Brut- 
tium; Marcus Fabius Buteo, Sardinia; Pub¬ 
lius *LUus 'I'ubero, Sicily. With respect to 
the provinces of the consuls, it was determined 
that nothing should be done until the ambassa¬ 
dors of king Philip and the Carthaginians were 
heard ; for it was plainly foreseen, that the 
conclusion of the one war would be quickly fol¬ 
lowed by the commencement of another. The 
consul Cneius Lentulus was inflamed with a 
strong desire of obtaining the province of Africa; 
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havings in view either an easy conquest, or, 
if it were now to be concluded, the glory of 
terminating so groat a war in hia consulate. 
He declared, therefore, that he would not suf¬ 
fer any business to be done until Africa were 
decreed to him ; for his colleague declined pat¬ 
ting in his claim for it, being a moderate, pru¬ 
dent man, who perceived, that a contest with 
Scipio for that honour, besides being unjust, 
would be also unequal. Quintus Minucius 
Thermus, and Manias Acilius Glabrio, tri¬ 
bunes of the people, said, that “ Cneius Cor¬ 
nelius was endeavouring to carry a point which 
had been attempted in vain, the year before, by 
the consul Tiberius Claudius : that, by the di¬ 
rection of the senate, the question had been 
proposed to the people respecting the command 
in Africa, and that the thirty-five tribes unani¬ 
mously decreed that command to Publius Sci- 
pio.” The affair, after being canvassed with 
much heat both in the senate and in tiio assem¬ 
bly of the people, was at last brought to this 
conclusion,—that it should be Ictt to the deter¬ 
mination of the former. The fathers, there¬ 
fore, on oath, for so it had been agreed, voted 
that the consuls should settle between them¬ 
selves, or cast lots for their provinces, which 
of them should have Italy, and which a fioctof 
fifty ships. That he to whose lot it fell to 
command the fleet, should sail to Sicily; and 
if peace could not be concluded with the Car¬ 
thaginians, should pass over from tlicnce to 
Africa, where he the said consul should com¬ 
mand at sea, and Scipio on land, with the same 
extent of authority as heretofore. If the terms 
of peace should be agitated, that then the tri¬ 
bunes should lake the opinion of the people, 
whether they would order the consul or Publi¬ 
us Scipio to settle those terms, and if the vic¬ 
torious army was to ho conducted liome, whom 
they would order to do it. If they sliould or¬ 
der the peace to be granted by Publius Scipio, 
and the army also to be brought home by him, 
that then the consul should not cross over from 
Sicily to Africa. That the other consul, to 
whose lot Italy fell, should receive two legions 
from Marcus Sextius, prffitor. 

XLI. Publius Scipio’s command in the pro¬ 
vince of Africa was prolonged, with the armies 
which he then had. To Marcus Valerius 
Falto, prtEior, were decreed the two legions in 
Bruttium, which Caius Livius had commanded 
the preceding year. Publius ^lius, pretor, 
was to receive two legions in ‘Sicily from Cnei¬ 


us Tremellius. One legion, which had been 
under Publius Lentulus, propraetor, was de¬ 
creed to Marcus Fabius, for Sardinia. The 
command in Etruria was continued to Marcus 
Servilius, consul of the former year, with his 
own tw'o legions. With regard to Spain, the 
senate ordered, that whereas Ijucius Cornelius 
licntulus and Lucius Manlius Acidinus, had 
now remained in that country for several years, 
the consuls should therefore make application 
to the tribunes, that, if they thought proper, 
they should ask the people, whom they would 
order to have charge in Spain ; and that the 
person so ordered should collect such a number 
of Romans out of the two armies, as would 
make up one legion, and as many of the allies 
of the Latine confederacy as would form fifteen 
cohorts; with which he should conduct the 
: business of the province; and ‘hat Lucius 
Cornelius and Lucius Manlius shall Icud I., me 
the veteran soldiers to Italy. 'Po the consul 
Cornelius was di^creed a squadron of fifty ships 
out of the two fleets, one of which was under 
Cneius Octavius in Africa, the other under 
Publius Vcilius, guarding the coast of Sicily; 
with libt'rty to lake such of those vessels as he 
might please. It was also decreed, that Pub¬ 
lius Scipio, should keep the fifty ships of war 
on his station as before; and that if Cneius 
Octavius chose to continue in the command of 
these as heretofore, he should have it for that 
year as proprtetor: that if liiclius should be set 
at the head of the fieet, then Octavius should 
return to Rome, and bring home such ships 
as the proconsul had not occasion for. Ten 
ships of war wore also (b^creed to Marcus Fa¬ 
bius for Sardinia; and the consuls were order¬ 
ed to enlist two legions for the city, so that the 
state should have in its service, for that year, 
fourteen legions, and one hundred and ten shi])s 
of war. 

XLIJ. The next business attended to, was 
that of the envoys of Philip and the Car¬ 
thaginians. It was thought proper that the 
Macedonians should be first introduced. Their 
discourse comprehended a variety of subjects: 
they first endeavoured to clear themselves 
of those matters, of which the ambasL^ 
dors sent from Rome to the king had com¬ 
plained relative to the depredations com¬ 
mitted on the allies. Then, on their part, 
they remonstrated on the conduct of tkr 
allies of the Romans, and particularly on 
that of Marcus Aurelius, \vho, they ‘said. 
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being one of the three ambassadors sent to 
them, had staid behind the rest, levied sol¬ 
diers, committed hostilities against them, and 
fought several pitched battles with their com¬ 
manders. They afterwards demanded, that the 
Macedonians, and their captain, Sopater, who 
had served for pay under Hannibal, and having 
been made prisoners were still detained, might 
be restored to them. In opposition to this, 
Marcus Furius, who had been sent from Mace¬ 
donia to Aurelius for the purpose, asserted, 
that « Aurelius had been directed to take care, 
lest the allies, wearied out by insults and de¬ 
predations, should go over to the king: that he 
had not gone beyond the boundaries of the 
confederated states, but had endeavoured to 
prevent devastations being committed with im¬ 
punity within their territories; that Sopater 
was one of the king’s particular favourites, one 
of Ja'g distinguished with the purple ; and 
that he had been lately sent with four thousand 
men and a sum of money into Africa, to the 
assistance of Hannibal and the Carthaginians.” 
The Macedonians being interrogated on these 
points, and not giving any clear answers, the 
senate, without farther discussion, told them 
that “ the king was seeking war; and, if he 
persisted, would quickly lind it. That the 
treaty had been doubly violated by him ; first, 
in offering injury to the allies of the Roman 
people, assaulting them in open hostilities; se¬ 
condly, in assisting their enemies with troops 
and money. That Publius Scipio had acted 
and was acting properly and regularly, in treat¬ 
ing as foes, and throwing intoconfinement, those 
who were taken in arms against the Roman 
people; and that Marcus Aurelius did his duty 
to the state, and in a manner agreeable to the 
senate, in protecting the allies of the Roman 
people by arms, since he could not do it by the 
authority of the treaty.” The Macedonians 
being dismissed with this severe answer, the 
Carthaginian ambassadors were called ; on sight 
of whose ages and dignities, every one was 
ready to observe, that they were now in earnest 
in their application for peace, for that these 
were by far the most respectable persons of their 
Ration. Hasdrubul (by his countrymen sur- 
named Heedus) was distinguished above the 
rest, having always recommended peace, and 
opposed the Barcinc faction. On that account, 
great attention was paid to him, when he trans¬ 
ferred the blame of the war from the state on 
the ambition of a few. After discoursing on 
Vol.il 


I various heads, at one time refuting charges 
which had been made against them; at another, 

, acknowledging some, lest, by denying what was 
! manifestly true, he might render forgiveness 
i more difficult; and then going so far as to ad¬ 
monish the conscript fathers to show mildness 
and moderation in prosperity, he added, that “ if 
the Carthaginians had listened to him and Han- 
i no, and made a proper use of occurrences as 
they happened, they would have been in a con¬ 
dition of prescribing terms, instead of begging 
a peace, as they now did : but men were seldom 
blessed with good fortune and a good under¬ 
standing at the same time. That the Roman 
people were therefore invincible, because, when 
successful, they never lost sight of the maxims 
of wisdom and prudence ; and indeed, it would 
have been surprising had they acted otherwise: 
while those who arc unaccustomed to success, 
unable to restrain their transports, run into ex¬ 
travagance. To the Roman people the joy 
of victory was now habitual, and almost a 
matter of course ; and they had enlarged their 
empire more by their lenity to the vanquished, 
than by their victories.” The discourse of the 
others was more calculated to excite compas¬ 
sion ; they represented, “ to what a low state, 
from an exalted height, the affairs of the Car¬ 
thaginians had fallen. I’hat they who had 
lately extended the power of their arms over 
almost the whole world, had now little left them 
except the walls of Carthage. Shut up within 
these, they could see nothing, either on land or 
sea, that they could call their own. Even of 
the city itself, and of their habitations, they had 
no other tenure, than the Romans not choosing 
to wreak their vengeance on those also, when 
no other object for it now remained.” When 
it appeared that the fathers were moved by 
compassion, one of the senators, it is said, in¬ 
censed at the perfidy of the Carthaginians, 
called out to them, and asked, What gods 
they would now invoke as witnesses in tho 
pending treaty, having broken faith with those 
in whose name the former one was concluded.” 
“The same,” said Hasdrubal, “ who now show 
such resentment against the violators of trea¬ 
ties.” 

XLIII. The minds of all inclining to 
peace, Cneius Lentulus, consul, whose pro¬ 
vince was the fleet, protested against the senate 
passing a decree. On which the tribunes, 
Manius Acilius and Quintus Manucius, put 
the question to the people, » Whether they 
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would choose and order the senate to decree 
that peace should be made with the Carthagin¬ 
ians ; whom they would order to grant peace, 
and whom to conduct the armies home from 
Africa 't” All the tribes unanimously passed 
the question^as it was put, and ordered Publius 
Scipio to grant the peace, and also to conduct 
the armies home. In consequence of this order 
of the people, the senate decreed, that Publius 
Scipio, in consort with the ten ambassadors, 
should conclude a peace with the people of 
Carthage, on such terms as he should judge 
proper. The Cartliagiiiians then, after return¬ 
ing thanks to the senate, requested that they 
might be permitted to enter the city, and to 
converse with their eountryinon, who, having 
been made prisoners, were slvl! kept so: among 
whom some of them had lelatiojis and friends, 
men of distinction, and lo others they had mes- 
Bages from their relatioJis. After a meeting 
with their friends, on making a second request, 
that liberty might he allowed them lo rsuisonj 
such of them as they chose, they were ordered 
to give in a list of their names ; and when they 
had given in about two hundred, a decree of the 
senate was passed, that “ the Roman umbass- 
sadors should carry two hundred of the prison¬ 
ers, such as the Carthaginians sliould select, 
into Africa, to Publius Cornelius Scipio, and 
give him directions, that if peace were con¬ 
cluded, he should restore them without ransom 
to the Carthaginians.” The heralds being 
ordered lo go to Africa to ratify the Ircaly, at 
their desire the senate passed a decree in these 
words: that “they should carry with them 
flint stones of their own, and vervain of their 
own : that the Roman commander should give 
them the order to strike the treaty, and that 
they should call on him for the herbs.” I’his 
was a kind of herb brought from the capitol, 
and given to the heralds on such occasions. 
The deputies being dismissed from Rome in 
this manner, so soon as they came to Scipio in 
Africa, concluded a peace on the terms before 
mentioned. The Carthaginians delivered up 
the ships of war, elephants, deserters, fugitives, 
and four thousand prisoners, among whom was 
Quintus Terentius Cullco, a senator. Tlie 
ships Scipio ordered to be carried out into the 
deep, and burned. Some say that they amount¬ 
ed to five hundred, of all sorts, which were 
worked with oars; and that the sudden sight 
of these in flames was as great a shock to the 
Carthaginians, as if Carthage itself had* been 


set on lire. The deserters were treated With 
more severity than the fugitives; those who 
were of the Latino confederacy were beheaded, 
the Romans were crucified. 

XLIV. The last peace with the Carthagini¬ 
ans had been made forty years before this, in 
the consulate of Quintus Lutalius and Aulus 
Manlius. The late war began twenty-three 
years after, in the consulate ot Publius Cor¬ 
nelius and Tiberius JSempronius, and ended in 
the seventeenth year, when Cneius (’ornelius 
and Publius -Elius I’wtus were consuls. We 
are told that tScipio often said afterwards, that 
the ambition, first of Tiberius Claudius, and 
then of Cneius Cornelius, was what prevented 
that war from ending in the utter destruction of 
C'arthago. 'I’hc Carthaginians having been 
exliausUHl by the long continuance of the lute 
struggles, found it diiliciilt to ruisq^the first 
contriimtion'inoncy, so that the senau. bniis.e 
was filled with grief and lamentations ; on which 
occasion it is .said, that Hannibal was observed 
to laugh ; and that being reproved by Hasdru- 
bal Ilffidus, for laughing in a moment of pub¬ 
lic sorrowing, and when he himself was iho 
cause of their tears, he said,—“ If the inward 
thoughts could he perceived in the same man¬ 
ner as the look of tlie couiibmance is perceived 
by the eye, you would he Immediately convinced 
that the laughter which you blame proceeds not 
from a heart elated witli joy, but from one 
driven almost to madiics.^ by misfortune ; and 
yet it is not, by any means, so unseasonable as 
those absurd and inconsistent tears of yours. 
Then ought you to have wept, when our arms 
were taken from us, our .ships burned, and we 
ourselves forbidden to engage in foreign W'ars; 
that was the wound by which we fell. And 
do not imagine that the measures taken against 
you by the Romans were dictated merely by 
animosity. No gicat state can remain long at 
rest. If It lias no enemies abroad, it finds them 
at home ; as overgrown bodies seem safe from 
external injuries, but suffer grievous ir>con- 
vcnienccs from their own strength. We feel, 
it Bcems, for the public misfortunes, only in 
proportion as our private aflfairs are affected by 
them; and none of them stings more deeply 
than the loss of money. Thus, when the spoils 
were stripped off from vanquished Carthage, 
and you saw her loft naked among so many 
armed states of Africa, not one of you uttere(J_^ 
a groan ; now, because a contribution must be 
made to the tribute out of your^private proper- 
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tiee, you lament as if the existence of the state 
terminated. Much I dread lest you quick- 
■ly feel that the subject of your tears this day is 
the lightest of your misfortunes.*^ Such wore 
Hannibars sentiments which he delivered to 
the Carthaginians. Scipio having called an 
assembly, bestowed on Masinissa, in addition 
to his paternal kingdom, the city of Cirtha, and 
the other cities and lands belonging to the ter¬ 
ritories of Syphax, which had fallen into the 
hands of the Roman people. He ordered ^ 
Oneius Octavius to conduct the fleet to Sicily, 
and deliver it to the consul Oneius (Cornelius ; 
and the ambassadors of the (hirlhaginians to go 
to Rome, in order that the terms stipulated for 
by him might be ratified by the authority of the 
senate and the order of the people. 

.VJjV. Peace being established by sea and 
land, he embarked his army, and carried it over 
to Jiilvlaeum in JSicily ; and from thence, send¬ 
ing. a great part of his troops round by sea, he 
himself landed in Italy. As he proceeded 
through the country, he found it no less de¬ 
lighted at finding there was an end to the war, 
than at the success in it; not only the inhabi¬ 
tants of the cities pouiing out to show tlieir 
respect to him, but crowds of the country- 
people also filling up the roads: and thus he 
arrived at Rome, where he entered the city in 
the most splendid triunij)!! which had ever been 
beheld. He carried into the treasury an hun¬ 


dred and twenty-three thousand pounds weight 
of silver, and out of the spoil distributed to each 
of his soldiers four hundred anses,^ The death 
of Syphax caused some dimmutioii in the splen¬ 
dour of the sliuw, but none in the glory of the 
general who triumphed. He died a short iime 
before at Tibur, to which place he had been 
removed from His death, however, 

made some noise, for he was honoured with a 
public funeral. Polybius, a writer of no con¬ 
temptible authority, asserts, that this king w'as 
led in triumph. Quintus Tcrentius Culleo 
followed Scipio in his fnuinj>h, with a cap on his 
head and throngdi his wliolo life after, as be¬ 
came him, he resj>eeled liiin as the author of 
his liberty. 1 have net boon able to diseovcr 
whether it was the ulTcction of the soldiers, or 
the attachment of tlie jieople, which honoured 
Scipio with the surname of Africanus ; nor whe¬ 
ther it was first brought into use by the flattery 
of his friends, as that of Felix given to Sylla, 
and of Magnus to Ihmipey, in the nuijnory of 
our fathers. Ho was certainly the first general 
distinguished by the title of a nation which he 
had sulHliied. Otlievs, afterwards following hifc 
evample, lliougli lar uilerior in the gr(‘atnessof 
their aehievements, assunu'd pompons inscrip¬ 
tions for lli(‘ir statui’s, and splendid surnames 
for tlnfir families. 
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Renewal of the war with Philip, king of Macedon. Huccessen of Piibliun Sulpicius, consul, who had the conduct 
uf that war. The Ahydenians, besieged by Philip, put themselves to death, together with their wives and 
children. J.ucius f'liriii.s, pra tor, defeats the Insubrian Oauls who had revolted . and Hainilcar, who stirted 
up the insurrection, is slam, with thirty-live thousand men. Further uperations of Suipicius, Attains, and 
the Rhodians, against Philip. 


I. I FEEi a degree of pleasure in having come 
to the end of the Punic war, as if myself had 
borne a share of the toil and danger. For 
though it ill becomes a person, who has ven¬ 
tured to promise an entire history of all the 
Roman affairs, to be fatigued by any particular 
parts of so c.xtcnsiblc a work : yet when I re¬ 
flect that sixty-three years, (for .so many there 
are from the first Punic war to the end of the 
second,) have filled up as many volumes for 
me, as the four-hundred and eighty-seven years, 
from the building of the city to the consulates 
of Appius Claudius, who first made war on the 
Carthaginians, I plainly perceive that, like tho.se 
who are tempted by the, shallows near the 
shore, to walk into the sea, the farther I ad¬ 
vance, I am carried into the greater depth and 
abyss, as it were: and that my work rather 
increases on my hands than diminishes, as I 
expected it would, by the first parts being 
colhplcted. The peace with Carthage was 
quickly followed by a war with Macedonia ; a 
war, not to be compared to the former, indeed, 
either in danger, or in the abilities of the com¬ 
mander, or the valour of the soldiers; but 
■ rather more remarkable with regard to the re¬ 
nown of their former kings, the ancient fame 
of* that nation, and the vast extent of their 


empire, which formerly comprehended a large 
part of Europe, and the greater part of Asia. 
The contest with Philip which had begun about 
ten years before, had been intermitted for the 
three last years; the AEtolians having been the 
occasion both of the commencement and of the 
cessation of hostilities. The Romans being now 
disengaged from all employment, and being in¬ 
censed against Philip, on account both of his 
infringing the peace with regard to the AEtoli- 
ans, and the other allies in those parts, and also 
on account of his having lately sent aid of men 
and money into Africa to Hannibal and the 
Carthaginians, were excited to a renewal of the 
war by the entreaties of the Athenians, whose 
country he had ravaged, and shut up the inha¬ 
bitants within the walls of the city. 

II. About the same time, ambassadors arrived 
both from king Attains, and from the Rhodians, 
with information that the Macedonian was 
tampering with the states of Asia. To these 
embassies an answer was given, that the senate 
would give attention to the affairs of Asia. The 
determination with regard to the making war 
on him, was left open to the consuls, who 
were then in their provinces. In the mean 
time, three ambassadors were sent to Ptole¬ 
my, king of Egypt, namely, Caius Claudius 

9.3 
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Nero, Marcus ^milius Lcpidus, and Publius 
SemproniuR Tuditanus, to announce their con¬ 
quest of Hannibal and the Carthaginians; to 
give thanks to the king for his faithful adhe¬ 
rence to his engagements in the time of their 
disir<''8&, when even the nearest allies of the 
Romans abandoned them; and to request, that, 
if they should be compelled by ill-treatment to 
break with Philip, ho would preserve the same 
disposition towards the Roman people. In 
Gaul, about this time, the consul, Publius ^Elius, 
having heard, that, before his arrival, the 
Boians had made inroads on the territories of 
the allies, levied two occasional legions on ac¬ 
count of this disturbance; and adding to them 
four cohorts from his own army, ordered Cuius 
Oppius, the prffifect, to march with this tu¬ 
multuary band through Umbria (which is called 
the Sappinian district), and to invade the terri¬ 
tories of the Boians; leading his own troops 
thither openly, over the mountains which lay 
in the way. Oppius, on entering the same, 
for some time committed depredations with 
good success and safety. But afterwards, 
having pitched on a place near a fort called 
Mutilum, convenient enough for cutting down 
the corn which was now ripe, and setting out, 
without having acquired a knowledge of the 
country, and without establishing armed posts 
of sufficient strength to protect those who were 
unarmed and intent on their work, he was sud¬ 
denly surrounded, together with his foragers, 
and attacked by the Gauls. On this, even ' 
those who were furnished with weapons, struck ' 
with dismay, betook themselves to flight. 
Seven thousand men, dis[)ersed through the 
corn fields, were put to the sword, among whom 
was the commander himself, Caius Oppius. 
The rest were driven in confusion into the 
camp; from whence, in consequence, of a reso¬ 
lution there formed, they set out on the follow¬ 
ing night, without any particular commander; 
and, leaving behind a great part of their bag¬ 
gage, made their way through woods almost 
impassable, to the consul, who returned to 
Rome without having performed any thing in 
his province worth notice, except that he 
ravaged the lands of the Boians, and made a 
treaty with the Ingaunian Ligurians. 

III. The first time he assembled the senate,' 
it was unanimously ordered that he should pro-1 
pose no other business before that which j 
related to Philip, and the complaints of the 
allies; it was of course immediately taken into 


consideration, and in full meeting decreed, 
Publius .^lius, consul, should send such person 
as he might think proper, vested with com-" 
maud, to receive the fleet which Cncius Octa¬ 
vius was bringing home from Sicily, and pass 
over to Macedonia. Accordingly, Marcus 
Valerius Lajvinus, proprsetor, was sent; and, 
receiving thirty-eight ships from Cneius Octa¬ 
vius, near Vibo, he sailed to Macedonia, where, 
being met by Marcus Aurelius, the ambassador, 
and informed what numerous forces and what 
large fleets the king had prepared, and how 
busily he was employed in prevailing on divers 
states to join him, applying to some in person, 
to others by agents, not only through all the 
cities of the continent, hut even in the islands. 
Lajvinus wa.s convinced from this, that the war 
required vigorous exertions on the sidi' of the 
Romans; for, should they be dilatory, Philip 
might he encouraged to attempt an enterprise 
like to that which had been formerly underta¬ 
ken by Pyrrhus, who jiossessed not such large 
dominions. He therefore desired Aurelius to 
convey this intelligence, by letter, to the consuls 
and to the senate. 

IV. 7'owards the end of this year the senate, 
taking into consideration the lands to be given 
to the veteran soldiers, who under the conduct 
and auspices of 1‘ublius Seijjio, had linished 
the war in Africa, decreed, that Marcus 
Tunius, praetor of the city, sliould, if ho 
thoiighl proper, appoint ten commissioners to 
survey, and distribute among them, tliat part of 
the Samnite and Apulian lands whi<*h was the 
property of the Homan people. For this pur¬ 
pose were appointed, Publius Servilins, Quin¬ 
tus (-accilius Mctellus, Caius and Marcus 
Wervilius, both surnamed Geminus, Lucius and 
Aulus Ilostilius Cato, Publius Villius Tap- 
pulus, Marcus Fulvius Flaccus, Publius ^Elius 
i’lEtiis, and Quintus Flamhrius. At the same 
time, Publius ^lius presiding at the election 
of consuls, Publius Sulpicius (lalba, and Caius 
' Aurelius Cotta, were elected. 'J’hen were 
chosen prictors, Quintus Minucius Rufus, 
Lucius Furius Purpureo, Quintus Fulvius 
Gillo, Cneius Sergius Plancus. The Roman 
stage-games were exhibited, in a sumptuous^ 
and elegant manner, by the curulc sediles, Lu¬ 
cius Valerius Flaccus, and Lucius Quintus 
Flaminius, and repeated for two days ; and a 
vast quantity of corn, which Seipio had senU 
from Africa, was distributed by them to the 
people, with strict impartiality^ and eeiif.ral 
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^^*^^action, at the rate of four asses a peck. 
'I’hr’flcLcxan games were thrice repeated entire 
hy the plebeian aidiles, liiicius Apustius Fullo, 
and Quintus Minucius Kufus; the latter of 
whom wa;/, from the tedileship, elected pr«tor. 
'J’here was also a feast of Jove on occasion of 
the games. 

V. In the year five hundred and fifty-two 
from the building of the city, [Y, K. obii. IJ. 
C. 200.] Publius Sulpicius Galba, and Caius 
Aurelius, being consuls, wilhin a few months 
after the conclusion of the peace with the Car¬ 
thaginians, war begun against king Philip. 
This was the first busine.ss introduced by the 
consul, Publius Hulpicius, on the ides of March, 
the (Jay on which, in those times, tlie consuls 
cnlcrc<l into onic(‘; and the senate decreed, 
ibal the consuls .should perform sacrifices with 
the greater victims, to such gods as they should 
judge jiroper, witli prayers to this jiurposc,— 
thati the business which the senate and people 
of Koine had tlieii under deliberation, concern¬ 
ing tlie state, and the entoiing on a new war, 
might be attended with success and j)rosperity 
to the Ivomaii })eo])Ic, the alli(‘s, and the Latine 
confederacy and that, after the sacrifices and 
2 >rayer.s, tliey should consult the senate on the 
state of public alfairs, and the jiroviuccs. At 
yns time very opportunely for jironioting a 
war, the letters were brought from Marcus 
Aurelius, the ambassador, and Marcus Valer¬ 
ius Law'inus, })ropra'lor. An cinhassy, likewise, 
arrived from the Athenians, to acquaint tliein 
that the king was approac.hing their frontiers, 
and that in a short time, not only their lands, 
hut their city also, must tail into his hands, un¬ 
less they received aid from the Romans. 
Wlu'u the. consuls liaiJ made their report, that 
the sacrifices had been duly p('rformod, and that 
the gods had accepted their jiraycrs; that the 
aruspict's had declared that the entrails showed 
good omens, and that enlargement of territory, 
victory, and triumph were portended; the 
letters of Valerius and Aurelius were read, and 
audience given to the ambassadors of tlie Athe¬ 
nians. After which, a decree of the senate 
was passed, that thanks should be given to their 
allies, because, though long solicited, they had 
not been prevailed ujioii, even by dread of a 
siege, to depart from their engagements. With 
regard to sending assistance to them, they resol¬ 
ved, that an answer should be given as soon as 
the consuls should have cast lots for the |>ro- 
vin^es; and when the consul to whose lot 


Macedonia fell should have proposed to the 
people, to declare war against Philip, king of 
the Macedonians. 

VI. The province of Macedonia fell by lot 
to Publius Sulpicius; and he proposed to the 
people to declare, “ that they chose and or^Jf- 
ed, that on account of the injuries and hostilities 
committed against the allies of the Roman peo¬ 
ple, war should be proclaimed against king 
Philip, and the Macedonians under his govern¬ 
ment.” The province of Italy fell to the lot 
of the other consul, Aurelius. The prmtors 
then cast lots : to Oneius Sergius Plancus fell 
the city jurisdiction ; To Quintus Fulvius Gillo, 
Sicily ; to Quintus Mimicius Rufus, Brut- 
tium ; and to Rucius Funus Purpureo, Gaul. 
At the tirst meeting of the people, the proposal 
concerning the Mac.edoniaii war was rejected by 
almost all the triln's. This was occasioned partly 
by the people’s own inclinations, who, wearied 
by the length and severity of the late war, 
longed to be freed from toils and dangers; and 
partly by Quintus Ba?bius, tribune of the 
people, who, pursuing the old practice of cri¬ 
minating the patricians, charged them with 
multiplying wars one after another, so that the 
peojdc could never enjoy peace. This proceed¬ 
ing gave great olfcnce to the patriedans, and the 
tribune was severely reprehended in the senate; 
where all earnestly recommended it to the con¬ 
sul to call a new assembly, for passing the pro¬ 
posal ; to rebuke the backwardness of the peo¬ 
ple ; and lo jirove to them how highly detrimen¬ 
tal and dishonourable, it would be to decline en¬ 
gaging in that war. 

VIL The consul liaving assembled the 
jieople in the field of Mars, before he called 
ujion the centuries to give their votes, required 
their attention, and addressed them thus: “ Citi¬ 
zens, you s('em to me not to understand that 
: the question before you is not whether you 
ch(X)se lo have peace or war: for Philip, hav¬ 
ing already commenced hostilities with a for¬ 
midable force, both on land and sea, allows you 
not that option. The question is, Whether 
I you choose to transport your legions to 
Macedonia, or to suffer the enemy to come 
into Italy ? IIow important the difference 
is between tlieso two cases, if you knew it 
not before, you Iiave sufficiently learned in 
the late Punic war. For who entertains 
a doubt, hut if, when the Saguntines were be¬ 
sieged and implored our protection, we had 
assisted them with vigour, as our fathers did 
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the Mamertines, we should have averted the 
whole weight of the war upon Spain ; which, by 
our dilatory proceedings, we suffered to our ex¬ 
treme loss to fall upon Italy 1 Nor docs it admit 
a doubt, that what confined this same Philip in 
J?Ji'SCcdouia, (after he had entered into an oijgage- 
ment with Hannibal, by ambassadors and letters, 
to cross over into Italy,) was, our sending i 
Lsvinus with a fleet to carry the war homo to 
him. And what we did at that time, wlieu we 
had Hannibal to contend with in Italy, do wc 
hesitate to do now, after Hannibal has bdeii 
expelled Italy, and the Carthaginians subdued 1 
Suppose for an instant that we allow the king 
to experience the same inactivity on our part, 
while he is taking Athens, as Hannibal found 
while he W'as taking Saguntum : it will not bo 
in the fifth month, as the Carthaginian came 
from Saguntum, but on the fifth day after the 
Macedonian sets sail from Corinth, tliat ho will 
arrive in Italy. Perhaps you may not consnler 
Philip as equal to Hannibal; or the Mace¬ 
donians to the Carthaginians: certainly, how¬ 
ever, you will allow him equal to Pyrrhus. 
Equal, do I say I what a vast superiority has 
the one man over the other; the one nation 
over the other! Epirus over was, and is at 
thisday, deemed but an inconsiderable accession 
to the kingdom of Macedonia. Philip has the 
entire Peloponnesus under his dominion ; even 
Argos itself, not more celebrated for its ancient 
glory, than for the death of l^yrrhus. Now 
compare our situation. How much more flour¬ 
ishing was Italy when Pyrrhus attacked it! 
How much greater its strength, possessing so 
many commanders, so many armies, which the 
Punic war afterwards consumed ! Yet was he 
able to give it a violent shock, and advanced 
victorious almost to the gates of Rome : and 
not the Tarentincs only, and the inhabitants of 
that tract of Italy which they call the greater 
Greece, whom you may suppose to have been 
led by the similarity of language and name, but 
the Lucanian, the Bruttian, and the Samnitc 
revolted from us. Do you believe that these 
would continue quiet and faithful, if Philip 
should come over to Italy, because they con¬ 
tinued faithful afterwards, and during the Punic 
war ? Be assured those states will never fail 
to revolt from us, except when there is no one 
to whom they can go over. If you had disap¬ 
proved of a Roman army passing into Africa, 
you would this day have had Hannibal and the 
Carthaginians to contend with in Italy. Let 
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Macedonia, rather than Italy, be the seat Jf t^ar. 
Let the cities and lands of the enemy be*'wasted 
with fire and sword. We have already found, 
by experience, that our arms are mf<re powerful 
and more successful abroad than at homo. Go, 
and give your voices with the blessing of the 
gods; and what the senate have voted, do you 
ratify by your order. Tliis resolution is recom¬ 
mended to you, not only by your consul, but 
even by the iiuiiiortal gods themselves; who, 
when I ollercd sacrifice, and prayed that the 
issue of this war might be happy and prosper- 
^ ous to me and to the senate, to you and the 
^ allies and Ijutine confederates, granted every 
omen of success and happiness.” 

VHl. After this speech of Siilpicius, being 
; sent to give their votes, they declared for the 
' war as he Iiad proposed. On which, in pur¬ 
suance of a decree of the senate, a supplication 
I for three days was proclaimed by the consuls; 
j and prayers w(‘re oilbred to the gods at all the 
shrines, that the war which the people had 
ordered against Philip might be attemded with 
success and prosperity. The consul 8nlpicius, 
inquiring of the heralds, whether they would 
direct the declaration of the war against king 
I Phi!i]> to be made to liimsclf in person, or 
whether it would be sufficient to pubfish it in 
till' nearest garrison within the frontiers of Lr; 
kingdom, they answered, that cither would do. 
The consul received authority from the senate 
j lo send any j)erson whom he thought proper, 

! not being a senator, as ambassador to denounce 
war against the king. They then proceeded to 
arrange the armies for the consuls and jirrctors. 
The consuls were ordered to levy two legions, 
and lo disband the veteran troops, ^ulpicius, 
to whom the management of this new and 
highly important war had ficmi decreed, was 
allowed permission to carry with him as many 
volunteers as he could ])rocurc out of the army 
which Publius 8cipio had brought home from 
Africa; but he was not empowered to comfiel 
any veteran soldier to attend him. They or¬ 
dered that the consul should give to the prcptors, 
Lucius Furius Purpureo, and Quintus Minu- 
cius Rufus, five thousand of the allies of the 
Latine confederacy ; with which forces they 
should hold, one, the province of Gaul, the 
other, Bruttium. Quintus Fulvius Gillo was 
ordered, in like manner, to select out of the 
army which Publius ^Elius, late consul, liLd 
C09iiDanded, such as had been the shortest 
time in the service, until he also made up five 
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iKsvi*and of tlio allies and Latiiie couloderules, j 
for gckirdin'; his province of Sicily. To Mar- : 
cus Vukniw Faho, wlio, during the former I 
■ year, hadSlu'ld the province of Campama, us' 
prtDtor, tne coiniUciiid was continued lor a ! 
year; in order that he might go over in quaiily 
of proprajtor, to Sardinia, and clioose out of 
the army there live thousand of the allies of the 
Latine confederacy, who also had been the 
shortest time in the service. Tin; consuls were 
at the same time ordered to If'vy tW() legions 
for the city, which might he scut wh»*rcv,‘r oc- 
should require; as there were iii.my 
states m Italy infected with an altacliinent to 
the Carthaginians, which they had formed dur¬ 
ing the war, and, in consequence, swelling with 
resentment, 'flic state was to employ during 
that year six Koniun legion?,. 

IX. In the midst of tlic preparations for 
war, ainhasbadois came from king Ptolemy, 
wifli the following message: that “ the Athe¬ 
nians had jietitionod tlie king I'or aid against 
Philip; hut that although they were their com¬ 
mon allies, yet the King would not, without the 
directum of the Rtmnm people, send either 
fleet or army into (ireece, for the purpose of 
delending or attacking any person. That he 
would remain quiet in his kingdom, if the Ko- 
%nans wore at leisure to protect their allies; 
or, if moic agiecahle to them to be at rest, 
would himself send such aid as should clfectu- 
ally secure Athens against Philip.” Thanks 
were returned to the king by the semate, and 
this answer ; that “ it was the intention of the 
Jtonidii people to protect their allies ; that if 
they should have occasion for any assi'^taiice 
towards carrying on the war, they would ac¬ 
quaint the king : and that they were fully sen¬ 
sible, that, in the power of his kingdom, their 
state had a sure and faithful resource.” Pre¬ 
sents were then, by order of the senate, sent 
to the ambas.sadors, of live thousand assest^ to 
each. While the consuls were employed in 
levying troops, and making otlier necessary 
preparations, the people, prone to religious ob¬ 
servances, especially at the beginning of new 
’wais,*after supplications had been already per- 
fvmed, and prayers offered up at all the 
shrines, lest any thing should be omitted that 
had ever been practised, ordered, that the con¬ 
sul who was to have the province of Macedo¬ 
nia, should vow games, and a present to Jove. 

» 16/. 2j. Id. 


Licimus, the chief pontilf, occasioned some 
delay 111 the performance of it, alleging, that 
“ he could not properly frame the vow, unless 
the money to discharge it were specified. For 
as the sum to be named could not be apj)li><l 
to the uses of the war, it should be immediately 
set apart, and not to be intermixed witli otlier 
money ; ami th.it, unless this were done, the 
vow could not be fullilied.” Although the ob- 
; jcction, and the [lerson who proposed it, were 
I both of weight, yet the consul was ordered to 
I consult the college of ponlilfs, whetlier a vow 
j could not be undertaken without specifying the 
amount to di.scliargt! it ' The poutifl’s deter¬ 
mined, that It could ; and that it would be even 
more in order to do it in that way. The con¬ 
sul, therefore, repeating after the chief pontiff, 
made the vow in the same words in which those 
made for five years of safety used to be. cx- 
jiresscd ; only tiiat he engaged to perform the 
games, and make the olferingH, at such expense 
j as the senate sliould direct by their vote, at 
the time when the vow was to be put in act. 
IJefore this, the great games, so often vowed, 
were, constantly rateil at a certain expense : 
this was the lirst time that the sum was not 
specified. 

X. While every one’s attention was turned 
to the Macedonian war, and at a time when 
people apprehended nothing less, a sudden ac¬ 
count was brought of an inroad made by th<3 
(lauls. Till! In.subriaiis, ('lenonianians, and 
lioians, having been joined by the ISalyuns, II- 
vatians, and other liigiinaii states, and putting 
themselves under the command of Hamilcar, a 
(-’arthugimaii, who, having been in the army of 
JIasdruhal, had remained in those parts, had 
fallen upon Piaeeutia; and, after plundering 
the city, and, in their rage, burning a gicat part 
of It, leaving seareidy two thousand men among 
the llanies and ruins, passexl the Po, and ad¬ 
vanced to plunder Cremona. The news of 
the calamity, which had fallen on a city in their 
neighbourhood, having reached thither, the in¬ 
habitants had time to shut their gates, and 
place guards on llie walls, that they might, at 
least, try the event of a siege, and send mes¬ 
sengers to the Roman prffitor. Lucius Furius 
Purpurco, who had then the command of the 
province, had, in pursuance of the decree of 
the senate, disbanded the army, excepting 
five thousand of the allies and Latine confed¬ 
erates ; and had halted with these troops, in 
the nearest district of the province about Ari- 
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minum. He immediately informed the senate, 
by letter, of the subsisting tumult. Tliat, “ of 
the two colonics which had escaped the gen¬ 
eral wreck in the dreadful storm of the 
•Punic war, one was taken and sacked by the 
pr^nt enemy, and the other besieged. Nor 
was his army capable of affording sutKcicnt 
protection to the distressed colonists, un¬ 
less he chose to expose five thousand allies 
to be slaughtered by forty thousand invaders 
(for so many there were in arms) ; and by such 
a loss, on his side, to augment their courage, 
already elated on having destroyed one Roman 
colony.” 

XI. On reading this letter it was decreed, 
that the consul Aurelius should order the ar¬ 
my which he had appointed to assemble on a 
certain day in Etruria, to attend him on the 
same day at Ariminum ; and should either go 
in person, if the public business would permit, 
to suppress the tumult of the Gauls, or write 
to the pr»tor Lucius Furius, that, as soon as 
the legions from Etruria came to him, he should 
send five thousand of the allies to guard that 
place in the meantime, and should himself 
proceed to relieve the colony from the siege. 
It was also decreed, that ambassadors should 
be sent to Carthage, and also into Numidia to 
Masinissa: to Carthage, to tell that people 
that “ their countryman, Hamilcar, having been 
leftin Gaul, (either witli a part of the army for¬ 
merly commanded by Hasdrubal, or with that 
of Mago—they did not with certainty know 
which,) was waging war, contrary to the treaty. 
That he had raised forces from among the 
Gauls and Ligurians, and persuaded them to 
take arms against Rome. That, if they chose 
a continuance of peace, they must recall him, 
and give him up to the Roman people.” They 
were ordered at the same time to tell them, 
that “ all the deserters had not been produced ; 
that a great part of them were said to appear 
openly in Carthage, who ought to be sought 
after, and surrendered according to the treaty.” 
This was the message they were to deliver to 
the Carthaginians. To Masinissa, they were 
charged with congratulations, on his “ having 
not only recovered the kingdom of his father, 
but enlarged it by the acquisition of the most 
flourishing parts of Syphax^s territories.” They 
were ordered also to acquaint him, that “ the 
Romans had entered into a war against Philip, 
because he had given aid to the. Carthaginians, 
while, by the injuries which he offered to the 


allies of the Roman people, he had oMidIfefl 
them to send fleets and armies into Grybee, at 
a time when the flames of war spread over all 
Italy ; and that by thus maldng the(fi separate’ 
their forces, had been the principal cause of 
their being so late in passing over to Africa; 
and to request him to send some Numidian 
horsemen to assist in that war.” Ample pre¬ 
sents were given them to be carried to the king; 
vases of gold and silver, a purple robe, and a 
tunic adorned with palms of purple, an ivory 
sceptre, and a robe of state, with a curule chair. 
They were also directed to assure him, that if 
ho deemed any thing farther requisite to con¬ 
firm and enlarge his kingdom, the Roman peo¬ 
ple, in return for his good services, would exert 
their utmost zeal to cflect it. At this time too, 
the senate was addressed by ambassadors from 
Vermina, son of 8yphax, apologizing for his 
mistaken conduct, on account of his youth and 
want of judgment, and throwing all the hlame 
on the deceitful policy of the Carthaginians; 
adding, that “ as Masinissa had from an enemy 
become a friend to the Romans, so Vermina 
would also use his best endeavours that he 
should not be outdone in offices of friendship to 
the Roman people, either by Masinissa, or by 
any other; and requesting that he might receive 
from the senate, tiie title of king, friend, and 
ally.” The answer given to these ambassadors 
was, that “ not only his father Syphax, from a 
friend and ally, had on a sudden, witliout any 
reason, become an enemy to the Roman people, 
but that he himself had made his first essay of 
manhood in bearing arms against them. He 
must, therefore, sue to the Roman jicopic for 
])eacc, before be could expect to be acknow¬ 
ledged king, ally, and friend; that it was the 
practice ot that jicople to bestow the honour of 
such title, in return for great services performed 
by kings towards them ; tliat the Roman am¬ 
bassadors would soon be in Africa, to whom 
the senate would give instructions to regulate 
conditions of peace with Vermina, as he should 
submit the terms entirely to the will of the 
Roman people ; and that if he wished that any 
thing should he added, left out, or altei'ed, he 
must make a second application to the senate.” 
The ambassadors sent tq Africa on those 
alfairs, were Caius Terentius Varro, Publius- 
Lucretius, and Cneius Octavius, each of whom 
had a quinqueremc assigned him. 

XII. A letter was then read in the senate, 
from Quintus Minucius, the praetor, who^eld 
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. the ^^ovince of Bruttium, that “ the money 
had Bbeh privately carried off by night out 
df the treasury of Proserpine at Locri; and 
that therXwere no traces which could direct 
to the distovery of the guilty persons.” The 
senate was highly incensed at finding that 
the practice of sacrilege continued, and that 
even the fate of Pleininius, an example, so 
recent and so conspicuous both of the guilt and 
of the punishment, did not deter from it. They 
ordered the consul, Cneius Aurelius, to sig¬ 
nify to the pr.'Rlor in Bruttium, that “ it was 
the pleasure of the senate, that an inquiry be 
made concerning the robl^ery of the treasury, 
according to the method used liy Marcus Pom- 
ponius, praetor, three years before; that the 
money which could be discovered should be 
restored, and any deficicney be made up ; and 
that, if he thought proper, atonements should 
be made for the purpose of expiating the viola¬ 
tion* of the temple, in the manner formerly 
prescribed by the pontiffs.” At the same time, 
also, accounts were brought of many prodigies 
happening in several places. It was said, that 
in Lucania the sky had been seen in a blaze ; 
that at Privernum, in clear weather, the sun 
had been of a red colour during a whole day ; 
that at Lanuvium, in the temple of .luno Sos- 
]»ta, a very loud bustling noise had been heard 
in the night. Besides, monstrous hirtlis ol' 
animals were related to liavc occurred in many 
places : in the country of the Sabines, an infant 
was born whose sex could not be distinguished ; 
and another was found sixteen years old, whose 
sex also was doubtful. At Frusino a lamb 
was born with a swine’s head ; at Sinuessa, a 
pig with a human head ; and in Lucania, in the 
land belonging to the state, a foal with five 
feet. All these were considered as horrid and 
abominable, and as if nature were straying 
from her course in confounding the different 
species. Above all, the people were particu¬ 
larly shocked at the hermaphrodites, which 
were ordered to be immediately thrown into 
the sea, as had been lately done with a produc¬ 
tion of the same monstrous kind, in the con- 
sulateVf Caius Claudius and Marcus Livius. 
Net satisfied with this, they ordered the 
decemvirs to inspect,the books in regard of that 
prodigy; and the decemvirs, from the books, 
directed the same religious ceremonies which 
had been performed on an occasion of the same 
kind. They ordered, besides, a hymn to be 
Eung«through the city by thrice nine virgins, and 


an offering to be made to imperial Juno. The 
consul, Caius Aurelius, took care that all these 
matters wore performed according to the direc¬ 
tion of the decemvirs. The hymn was com¬ 
posed by Publius Licinius Tegula, as a similge 
one had been, in the memory of tUeir faffiers, 
by Livius. 

XIII. All religious scruples were fully 
removed by expiations; at Locri, too, the affair 
of the sacrilege had been thoroughly investi¬ 
gated by Quintus Miiiucius, and the money 
ri'j)laced in the treasury out of the effects of 
the guilty. When the consuls wished to set out 
to their provinces, a number of private persons, 
to whom the third payment became due that 
year, of the money wliicli they had lent to the 
public in the consulate of Marcus Valerius and 
Marcus Claudius, ajjplicd to the senate. The 
con.suls, however, having declared that the 
treasury being scarcely sufficient for the exi¬ 
gencies of a new war, in which a great fleet 
and great armies must he employed, there were 
no means of paying them at present. The 
senate could not avoid being affected by their 
complaints, in which they alleged, that “ if the 
state intended to use, for the purpose of the 
Macedonian war, the money which had been 
lent for the Punic wav, as one war constantly 
arose after another, what would be the issue, 
but that, in rcluin for their kind assistance to 
the jmblic, their properly would he confiscated 
as if they had l)cen guilty of some crime 1” 
The demands of the pii\ato creditors being 
equitable, and the slate being in no capacity of 
discharging the debt, they determined to pursue 
a middle course betwt'cii equity and conveni¬ 
ence; and accordingly tliey decreed, that 
“ whereas many of tliein mentioned that lands 
were frequently exposed (o sale, and that they 
themselves wished to become purcliasers : they 
should, therefore, have liberty to purchase any 
belonging t(» the public, and which lay within 
fifty miles of the city. 'I’hat the consuls 
should make a valuation of these, and impose 
on each acre a quit-rent of one an, as an ac¬ 
knowledgment that the land was the property 
of the public, in order that when the people 
should become able to pay, if one chose 
rather to have the money than the land, he 
might restore it.” The private creditors ac¬ 
cepted the terms with joy ; and that land was 
called Trientius and Tabulius, because it was 
given in lieu of the third part of their money. 

XIV. Publius Sulpicius, after making his 
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vows in tlic capitol, set out from the city in 
his robes of war, attended by his lictors, and 
arrived at Brundusium; where, having formed 
into legions the veteran soidiers of the Aincan 
8jmy who were willing to follow him, and 
chD..'n hia ^number of ships out of the lleet of 
the late consul, Cornelius, he set sail, and next' 
day arrived in Macedonia. There he was mot 
by ambassadors from the Athenians, entreating 
him to relieve their city from the siege. Im¬ 
mediately, Caius Claudius (‘entho was despatch¬ 
ed to Athens, with twenty ships of war, and a 
small body of land forces. For it was not the 
king himself who carried on the siege of 
Athens; he was at that time intently occupied 
in besieging Abydus, after having tried his 
strength at sea against Attains, and against tiu* 
Rhodians, without meeting success in cither 
engagement. But, besides the natural pre¬ 
sumptuousness of his temper, he acquired con¬ 
fidence from a treaty which he had formed with 
Antiochus, king of Syria, in which they had 
divided the wealth of Egypt between them ; an 
object which, on hearing cd the death of Ptole- 
my, they were both eager to secure. As to 
the Athenians, they had entangled themselves 
in a war with Pliilipontoo trilling an occasion, 
and at a time when they retained nothing of 
their ancient dignity but pride. During the 
celebration of the mystericvS, two young men of 
Acarnania, who were not initiated, nna|)prised 
of its being an oflence against religion, entered 
the temple of Ceres along with the rest of the 
crowd : their discourse (juiekly betrayed them, | 
by their asking questions whieh discovered their i 
ignorance; whereupon, being earned before 
the presidents of the temple, allhongh it was 
evident that they went in through mistake, yet j 
they were put to death, as if fir a heinous | 
crime. The Acarnanian nation made complaint 1 
to Philip of this barbarous and hostile act, and 
prevailed on him to grant them some aid of 
Macedonian aoldiers, and to allow them to 
make war on the Athenians. At first this ar¬ 
my, after ravaging the lands of Attica with fire 
and sword, retired to Acarnania with booty of 
all kinds. This was the first provocation to 
hostilities. The Athenians afl'^rwards, on 
their side, entered into a regular war. and pro¬ 
claimed it by order of the state. For king 
Attalus and the Rhodians, having come to 
ARgina in pursuit of Philip, who was retiring to 
Macedonia, the king crossed over to Piraoeus, 
for the purpose of renewing and strengthening 
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the alliance between him and the Athcj|fians. 
On entering the city, he was received the 
whole inhabitants, who poured forth vi.th their 
wives and children to meet him; by ioe priests, 
with their emblems of religion; and xii a man¬ 
ner by the gods themselves, called forth from 
their abodes. 

XV. Iiiimedi.-itely the people were summon¬ 
ed to an asMunbly, that the king might treat 
with them in person on such subjects as he 
chose; but afterwards it was judged more suit¬ 
able to his dignity to explain his sentiments in 
writing, than, being present, to be forced to 
; blush, cither ot the recital of his extraordinary 
favours to the .state, or at the immoderate ap- 
jdause of the multitude, which would overwhelm 
lus modesty with acclamations, and other signs 
of approbation. In the letter which he sent, 
i and which W'as read to the assembly, was con- 
I tained. first, a recapitulation of the several acts 
of kindness which he had shown to the Aihc- 
nian state, as his ally ; then, of the actions 
which he had performed against Philip; and 
lastly, an exhortation to “ enter immediately on 
the war ; while they had him (Attalus.) the 
Rhodians, and the Romans also to assist them ;** 
not omitting to warn them, that “ if they were 
backward now, they would hereafter wish, in 
vain, for the opportunity which they neglected.’* 
They then gave audience to the ambassadors of 
the Rhodians, to whom they were under a re- 
1 cent obligation for having retaken, and sent 
Jiomr, four of their ships of war, which had 
been lately seized by the Macedonians. War 
was determined upon against Philip with uni¬ 
versal consent. I'liboundrd honours wore 
conferred on lung Attalus, and then on the 
Rhodians. At that lime, mention was made 
of adding a tribe, which they were to call Atta¬ 
lus, to the ten ancient trilics; the Rhodian state 
was presented with a golden crown, as an ac¬ 
knowledgment of its bravery, and the inhabi¬ 
tants with the freedom of Athens, in like 
manner ns Rhodes had firmerly honoured that 
people. After thi.s, king Attalus returned to 
ASgina, where his fleet lay. P’rom Aigina, the 
Rhodians sailed to Cia, and thence to Rhodes, 
steering their course among the islands, all of 
which they brought to join, in the alliance, ex¬ 
cept Androfi, Paros, and Cythnus, which were 
held by Macedonian garrisons. Attalus, hav¬ 
ing sent messengers to AStolia, and expecting 
ambassadors from thpnrc, was detained at 
ARgina, for some time in a state of inacthin ; 
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^also in his endeavours to excite the I 
,-^iltoFhins to arms, for they were rejoiced at! 
having^^adc peace with Macedon on any terms.! 
' Had Attains and the Rhodians jircssed Philip ! 
vigorous^’ might have acquired the illus-1 
trious title of the deliverers of Greece, hut hj j 
sulh-ring him to pass over again into ITellcs- 1 
pi>ntus, and to strengthen himself hy seizing ' 
tlie advantageous posts in Greece, they inrreas- ' 
^cd the didieulties of the war, and yielded up to ■ 
the Homans the glory of having conducted and 
finished it. j 

XVI. I’hllip acted with a spirit more be* ! 
coming a king; for, though he had found 
himself unequal to the forces of Attains and 
the Rhodians, yet he was not dismayed, even 
by the prospect of an approaching war with 
the Romans. Sending l*hiIorles, one of his 
generals, with two thousand foot and two 
hundred horse, to ravage the lands of the 
Athenians, he gave the command of his fleet 
to lieraclides, with orders to sail to Maronea, ! 
and marched thither himself hy land, with two I 
tliousand foot lightly equipped, and two hun¬ 
dred horse. Maronea ho look at the first as¬ 
sault ; and, aflerwards, with a good deal of 
trouble, got possession of .^Erius, which was at 
last betrayed to him by Ganvmede, who cem- 
manded there for Ptoleniv. lie then seized 
on other forts, Cypselns. Doriscos, and 8er- 
rlieus ; and, advancing from (hence to the (/her- 
sonesus, received EUeus and Aloperonnesus, 
which were surrendered !»y the iiiliabitants. 
Calhpolis, also, and Madytos. were given up to 
him, with several forts of but little consequence, 
^'he ])eopIe of Ahydus shut their gates against' 
him. not snlfering even his ambassadors to en- I 
ler the place. The siege of this city detained | 
Phili}) a long time ; and it might have been re¬ 
lieved, if Altalus and the Rhodians had acted 
with any vigour. 'J’he king sent only three 
hundred men for a garrison, and the Rhodians 
OIK' qnadrireine from their fleet, although it ^ 
was lying idle at Tenedos: and afterwards, | 
when the besieged could with difficulty hold \ 
out^any longer. Attains, going over in person, 
did nothing more tlian show (hem some hope 
T)f relief being near, giving not any real assist¬ 
ance to these his allies either hy land or sea. 

XVH. At first the people of Ahydus, hy 
means of engines placed along the walls, not 
‘only prevented the approaches by land, but an¬ 
noyed the enemy’s ships in their station. Af- 
((•rv\ards a part of the wall being thrown down, 


and the assailants having penetrated by mines, 
to an inner wall, which had been hastily raised 
to oppose their entrance, the besieged sent 
ambassadors to the king to treat of terms of 
capitulation. They demanded permission 
send away the Rhodian quadrireuie, wi4>i the 
crew, and the troops of Attains in the garrison ; 
and that they themselves might depart from 
the city, each with one suit of apparel; but 
Philip’s answer afforded no hopes of aecommo- 
datioii, unless they surrerulcTed at discretion. 
When this was rejiorted by their ambassadors, 
it so exasperated them, rousing at the same 
lime their indignation and despair, that, seized 
with the same kind of fury which had possess¬ 
ed the Saguntiiies, they orderi'd all the matrons 
to be sliut up ill the temple of Diana, and the 
free-born youths and virgins, and even the in¬ 
fants with their nurses, in the place of exercise ; 

' the gold and silver to he carried into the forum ; 
their valuable garments to he put on board the 
Rhodian ship,and another from Cyzicum, which 
lay in (he harbour ; the priests and victims to be 
brought, and altar.s to he erected in the midst. 
'J'here they appointed a select number, who, 
as soon as they could see the army of their 
friends cut off in defending the breach, were 
instantly to slay their wives and children; to 
throw into the sea the gold, silver, and apparel 
i that was on board the ships, and to set lire to 
i the buildings, public and private; and to the 
I j>erf()rmaiiee of this deed they were bound by 
i an oath, tlie jiricsts repeating before them the 
' verses of execiation. Those who were of an 
' age capable of fighting then swore to continue 
the battle till they fell, unless victorious. 
These, regardful of the gods hy whom they 
hud sworn, maintained their ground with such 
obstinacy, that although the night would soon 
have put a stop to the fight, yet the king, terri¬ 
fied by their fury, first drew off his forces. The 
chief inhabitants, to whom the more shocking 
part of the jilan had been given in charge, see¬ 
ing that few survived the battle, and that these 
were exhausted hv fatigue and wounds, sent 
the priests (having their heads hound with the 
fillets of suppliants.) at the dawn ol the next 
day to surrender the city to Philip. 

X'^VIII. IJefore the surrender, one of the 
Roman ambassadors who had been sent to 
Alexandria, Marcus ^milius, being the young¬ 
est of them, in pursuance of a resolution which 
the three had jointly formed, on hearing of the 
present siege, came to Philip, and complained 
9* 
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of his having made war on Attains and the 
Rhodians; and particularly of the attack on 
Abydus, in which he was then employed : and 
on Philip’s saying that he had been forced into 
tk^ war by Attains and the Rhodians commenc- 
ing^;.'j7tilitiQs against him,—“ Did the people 
of Abydus, too,” said he, “ commence hos¬ 
tilities against you?” To him, who was un¬ 
accustomed to hear truth, this language seemed 
too arrogant to be used to a king, and he 
answered,—“ Your youth, the beauty of 
your form, and, above all, the name of Roman, 
render you too presumptuous. However, my 
first desire is, that you would observe the trea¬ 
ties, and continue in peace with me; but if 
you begin an attack, I am, on my part, deter¬ 
mined to prove that the kingdom and name of 
the Macedonians is not less formidable in war 
than that of the Romans.” Having dismissed 
the ambassadors in this manner, Philip got 
possession of the gold and silver which had 
been thrown together in a heap, but was disap¬ 
pointed of his booty with respect to prisoners : 
for such violent frenzy had'seized the multi¬ 
tude, that, on a sudden, taking up a persuasion 
that they were guilty of treachery towards those 
who had fallen in the battle, and upbraiding one 
another with perjury, especially the priests, who 
would surrender alive to the enemy those per¬ 
sons whom they themselves had devoted, they 
all at once ran dilferent ways to put their 
wives and children to death; and then they put 
an end to their own lives by every possible 
method. The king, astonished at their mad¬ 
ness, restrained the violence of his soldiers, 
and said, “ that he would allow the ])cople of 
Abydus three days to die in and, during this 
space, the vanquished perpetrated more deeds 
of cruelty on themselves, than the enraged 
conquerors would have committed; nor did 
any one of them come into the enemy’s hands 
alive, except such as were in chains, or under 
some other insuperable restraint. Philip, leav¬ 
ing a garrison in Abydus, returned to his king¬ 
dom; and, just when he had been encouraged 
by the destruction of the people of Abydus, to 
proceed in the war against Rome, as Hannibal 
had been by the destruction of Saguntum, he 
was met by couriers, with intelligence that the 
consul was already in Epirus, and had drawn 
his land forces to Apollonia, and his fleet to 
Corcyra, into winter quarters, 

XIX. In the mean time, the alibassadors 
who had been sent into Africa, on the affair 


of Hamilcar, the leader of the Gallic arm^ re¬ 
ceived from the Carthaginians this apswer: 
that “ it was not in their power to more 
than to inflict on him the punishment of exile, 
and to confiscate his elTects ; that they had di - 
livcred up all the deserters and fugitives, 
whom, on a diligent inquiry, they had been 
able to discover, and would send ambassadors 
to Rome, to satisfy the senate on that head.” 
They sent two hundred thousand measures of 
wheat to Romo, and the same quantity to the 
army in Macedonia. From thence ihi; ambas¬ 
sadors proceeded into Mumidia, to the kings ; 
delivered to Masinissa the presents and the 
message according to their inslruclioiis, and 
out of two thousand Nuniidian horsemen, 
which he otfored, accepted one thousand. Ma¬ 
sinissa superintended in person the embarka¬ 
tion of these, and sent tliem, with two hundred 
thousand measures of wheat, and the same 
quantity of barley, into Macedonia. The third 
commission which they liad to execute was 
with Vermina. He advanced to meet them, 
as far as the utmost limits of his kingdom, and 
left it to themselves to pre.scribe such conditions 
of peace as they thought proper, declaring, that 
“ he should consider any peace with llie Roman 
people as just and advantageous.” 'riic terms 
were then settled, and he was ordered to send ‘ 
ambassadors to Rome to procure a ratification 
of the treaty. 

XX. About the same time, Lucius Corne¬ 
lius Lentulus, proconsul, came home from 
Spain; and having laid before the senate an 
account of his brave and successful conduct, 
during the course of many years, demanded 
that he might be allow’cd to enter the city in 
triumph. The senate, on this, gave their opi¬ 
nion, that “ his services were, indeed, deserving 
of a triumph : hut that they had no precedent 
left them by their ancestors, of any person en¬ 
joying a triumph, who was not, at the time of 
performing the service, on account of which 
he claimed that honour, either dictator, consul, 
or pr®tor; that he had held the province of 
Spain in quality of proconsul, and not of con¬ 
sul, or priEtor.” They determined, however, 
that he might enter the city in ovation. Against* 
this, Tiberius Sempronius Longus, tribune of 
the people, protested, alleging, that such pro¬ 
ceedings would be no less unprecedented, and 
contrary to the practice of their ancestors, than * 
the other; but, overcome at length by the 
unanimous desire of the senate, the tribuhe 
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. witlwrcw his opposition, and Lucius Lcntulus 
cntiT^ flic city in ovation. He carried to the 
Ireasur^'orty-four thousand pounds weight of 
•silver, aiiN two thousand four hundred pounds 
weight oi^gold. To each of the soldiers he dis- 
tril)ute<l, of the spoil, one hundred and twenty 
asften.' 

XXI. The consular army had, by this time, 
removed from Arretium to Ariminum, and the 
live thousand Ijatinc confederates had gone 
'I'rom Gaul into Etruria. JjUcius Furius, there¬ 
fore, advanced from Ariminum, by forced 
rnarclies, against the Gauls, who were then be¬ 
sieging Cremona, and pitched his camp at the 
distance of one mile and a half from the enemy. 
Furius had an cxeelicnt opportunity of striking 
an important blow, had he, without halting, led 
hiK troops directly to attack their camp ; they 
were scattered and dispersed through the coun¬ 
try ; and the guard, which they had left, was 
vtTV insuflicient; but he was apprehensive tha 
his men were too much fatigued by their hasty 
march. I'he Ciauls, recalled from the fields 
by the shouts of their party, returned to the 
camp without seizing the booty within their 
reach, and, next day, marched out to oiler 
battle ; tlu' Roman did not decline tlic combat, 
but liad scarcely lime 1o make the necessary 
'dispositions, so rapidly did the enemy advance 
to the light. The right brigade (for he had 
the troops of the allies divided into brigades) 
was j)lac(‘d in the first line, the two Roman 
legions in reserve. Marcus Furius was at the 
bead of the right brigade, Marcus Ca'cilius of 
the legions, and Lucius Valerius Flaccus of 
llie cavalry: llicsi* were all lieutenant-generals. 
Two other lieutenant-generals, Cnoius Lreto- 
rius and J'ublius Titinnius, the prictor kept 
iK'ar himself, that, with their assistance, he 
might observe, and take proper measures against 
any sudden attack. At first, the Gauls, bend¬ 
ing their whole force to one point, were in 
hopes of being able to overwhelm, and trample 
underfoot, the right brigade, which was in the 
van; but not succeeding, they endeavoured to 
turn round the flanks, and to surround their 
enerfiy’s line, which, considering the multitude 
df their forces, and the small number of the 
others, seemed easy to ho done. On observing 
this, the prietor, in order to extend his own 
line, brought up the two legions from the re¬ 
serve, and placed them on the right and left of 


the brigade which was engaged in the van; 
vowing a temple to Jupiter, if he should on 
that day prove victorious. To JiUcius Vale¬ 
rius he gave orders, to make the horsemen of 
the two legions on one (lank, and the cavalry 
of the allies on tlie other, charge the 
the enemy, and not suffer them toTmme round 
to his rear. At the same time, observing that 
the centre of their line was weakened, from 
having extended the wings, he directed his men 
to make an attack there in close order, and to 
break through their ranks. The wings were 
routed by the cavalry, and, at the same time, 
the centre by the foot. 13cing worsted in all 
parts with great slaughter, the Gauls quickly 
turned their backs, and lied to their camp in 
hurry and confusion. The cavalry pursued 
them; and the legions, coming up in a short 
time after, assaulted the camp, from whence 
there did not escape so many as six thousand 
men. There were slain and taken above thirty- 
five thousand, with eighty standards, and above 
two hundred Gallic wagons laden with booty 
of all kinds. Hamilcar, the Carthaginian gen¬ 
eral, fell that day, and three distinguished gen¬ 
erals of the Gauls. The prisoners taken at 
Placentia, to the number of two thousand free 
men, were restored to the colony. 

A'XII. This was an important victory, and 
caused great joy at Rome. On receipt of the 
praetor's letter, a sU])pIication for three days 
was decreed. In that battle, there fell of the 
Komnns and allies two thousand, most of them 
in the right brigade, against which, in the first 
onset, the most violent efforts of the enemy 
had been directed. Although the praotor had 
l>rought the war almost to a conclusion, yet the 
consul, Cneius Aurelius, having finished the 
business which required his attendance at 
Rome, set out for Gaul, and received the vic¬ 
torious army from the praitor. The other 
consul arriving in his province towards the end 
of autumn, passed the winter in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Apollonia. Caius Claudius, and the 
Roman triremes which had been sent to Athens 
from the fleet that was laid up at Corcyra, as 
was mentioned above, arriving at Pir«eu8, 
greatly revived the hopes of their allies, who 
were beginning to give way to despair. Their 
arrival not only put a stop to the inroads by 
land, which used to be made from Corinth 
through Megara, but so terrified the pirates 
from Chnlcis, who had been accustomed to in¬ 
fest both the Athenian sea and coast, that they 
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dared not venture round the promontory of 
Sunium, nor even trust themselves out of the 
straits of the Euripus. In addition to these 
came three quadrircmcs from Rliodcs, the; 
^Athenians having three open ships, which they 
hiJ,p/iuipped for the protection of their lands on 
the coast. While Claudius thought, that if he 
were able with his fleet to give security to the 
Athenians, it was as much as could be expected 
at present. Fortune threw in his way an op¬ 
portunity of accomplishing an enterprise of 
greater moment. 

XXIII. Some exiles driven from Chalcis, 
by ill treatment received from the king’s party, 
brouglit intelligence, that the place might b< 
taken without even a contest; for the Mace¬ 
donians, being under no immediate apprehen¬ 
sion from an enemy, were straying idly about 
the country ; and the townsmen, depending on 
the Macedonian garrison, neglected the guard 
of the city. Claudius, in conse(piencc of tins, 
set out, and though he arrived at Sumum early 
enough to have sailed forward to the entrance 
of the strait of Eubcea, yet, f<*aring that, on 
doubling the promontory, he might be descried 
by the enemy, he lay by with tlie licet until 
night. As soon as it grew dark lie began to 
move, and, favoured by a calm, arrived at Clial- 
cis a little before day; and then, approacliing 
the city, on a side where it was thinly inhab¬ 
ited, with a small party of soldiers, and by 
means of scaling ladders, he got possession of 
the nearest tower, and the wall on each side. 
Finding in some places the guards asleep, and 
other parts loft without any watch, they advan¬ 
ced to the more populous parts of the town, and 
having slain the sentinels, and broke open a 
gate, they gave an entrance to llie main body 
of the troops. 'rhose immediately spread 
themselves through all parts of the city, and 
increased the tumult by setting lire to the 
buildings round the forum, by which means 
both the granaries belonging to the king, and 
his armoury, with a vast store of machines and 
engines, were reduced to ashes. Then com¬ 
menced a general slaughter of those who fled, 
as well as of those who made resistance; and 
after having either put to the sword or driven 
out every one who was of an age lit to bear 
arms, (Sopater also, the Acarnanian, who com¬ 
manded the garrison, being slain,) they first 
collected all the spoils in the forum, and then 
carried it on board the ships. The prison, too, 
was forced open by the Rhodians, and those 


whom Philip had shut up there, Wereyset ut 
liberty. They next pulled down and n^tilated 
the statues of the king ; and then, oi;^ a signal 
being given for a retreat, rciinbarKed and re^ 
turned to Piraeus, from whence they had set 
out. If there hud been a huflicicnt number of 
Roman soldiers to have kept jiossesbion of 
Clialcis, without stripping Athens of a jnoper 
garrison, that city and the command of the 
Eunpus would have been a most important aU- 
vantage at the comniciiecinenl of the war; 1 . 
as the jiass of'J’hei luopyhb is the piincipul bar- 
iicr of (irecce by land, so is the strait of the 
Eurijius by sea. 

XAiV. Pliilip was then at Hemetrias, and 
as soon as the news airi\cd there of the cala¬ 
mity winch had befallen the city of his allies, 
although it was too late to cany assistance to 
those wlio were already ruined, yet anxious to 
accoiiiplisli what was next to assistance, leicnge, 
he set out instantly with live thousand 
lightly equipped, and thne hundred horse. 
With a speed almost equal to that of racing, ho 
hastened to Clialcis, not doubting but tliat he 
should be able to surprise the Romans. Find¬ 
ing himself disappointed, and that Ins coining 
answered no other end than to give him a mel¬ 
ancholy view of the smoking ruins of that 
friendly city, (so few being lelt, that they weir 
scarcely suflicieiil to bury those who had fallen 
by tlie sword of the enemy,) with llie same 
rapid haste which he had used in coming, he 
crossed the Euripus by the bridge, and led Ins 
troops through liocoUa to Athens, iii h(>})es that 
a similar attempt might be attended by a similar 
issue. And he would have succeeded, had not 
a scout (one of those whom the Greeks call 
day-runners,' because they run through a jour¬ 
ney of great length in one day), descrying Irom 
his post of observation tlie king's army in iis 
march, set out at midnight, and arrived lx foie 
them at Athens. The same sieej), and tlie 
same negligence, prevailed there which had 
proved the ruin of Chalcis a fi‘w days before. 
Roused, however, by the alarming intelligence, 
the prffitor of the Athenians, and Dioxippus, 
commander of a cohort of mercenary auxiltarieB, 
called the soldiers together in the forum, and 
ordered the trumpets to sound an alarm from 
the citadel, that all might be informed of the 
approach of the enemy. On which the people 
ran from all quarters to the gates, and aftei^- 
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wa^ to the walls. In a few hours after, and 
still sT^ic time before day, Philip ap,<ioaehed 
the ci^, and observing a great nimiber of 
‘lights, and hearing the noi>»e of the men 
hurrying'lo and fro, as usual on »nch an alarm, 
he halted liis troops, and oidered tliein to sil 
down and take some rest; resolvin'^ to use 
open force, since his design of surprise had not 
succeeded. Accordingly he advanced cm t'ae 
side of Dipylos, or the double gate, vvlneh being 
c principal entrance of the city, is somewhat 
larger ana wider man llie rest. i>otii wiiiun t 
and without the streets are wide, so tli.it the ' 
townsmen could form their tiooj)-' liom the 
forum to the gate, while on tin* out-'jde, a road 
of about a mile in length, lc*ading to tlie s, bool 
of the aeademy, alfoided opv'Ji room ti* the loot 
and hoise of the eueinv. 'J’he Atheniaiis. 
who had formed their troops within llie gate, 
marched out with Attalus’s garrison, and the 
^KXort of Diovijipus, along that load, j'lus 
Philip obsi'rved, and thinking that he had the 
enemy in his power, and miglit new satisfy his 
revenge in their destruc*tion, ami whicli he had 
long wislicd for, (being more* inceiiscMl against 
them than any of llu* < heciaii slates,) be exhort¬ 
ed his men to keej) ilieir eyes on him during the 
fight, and to take notice, that wherever the 
Vin g was, there the staiidauls and the army 
ought to 1 ) 0 . IL* then spuired on his horse, 
animated not oulv with lesi ntment, hut with 
a desire of gaining lumoui, leckoning it a glo¬ 
rious o}>j'orluni!y id displaving his prowess, in 
the view of an immense crowd which covc“ic*d 
(he walls, many of them lor the jiurposc* of l)e- 
holding the engagemi'iit. Advancing far be¬ 
fore the line, and, with a small body of horse, 
rushing into the midst of the enemy, he inspired 
his men with grc'at ardour, and the Athenians 
with terror. Having woiindc'd many with his 
own hand, both in close fight and with missive 
weapons, and driven them back within the gale, 
he still pursued them closely ; and having made 
greater slaughter among them while embarass- 
ed in the narrow pass, rash as the attempt was, 
he yet retired unmolested : because those who 
were in the towers willilield their weapons lest 
th^y should hit their friends, who were mingled 
ill confusion among their enemies. The 
'Athenians, after this, confining their troops 
within the walls, Philip sounded a retreat, and 
pHched his camp at Cynosarges, a temple of 
Hercules, and a school surrounded by a grove. 
But*Cynosarges, and Lycxuin. and w!iate\er 


was sacietl or plca')ant in the neighbourhood of 
the ( 11 %, lie buiiied to the giouiid, and levelled 
not only the hour.e.->, but sepulchrea, paying no 
reg.ud, 111 till' violence of his rage, to any privi- 
icgc cither of men or gods. ,, 

A'XV\ .\e\t Jay, the gates IiaTing at first 
been ^shut, and afierwanls suddenly throwni 
open, in consequence of a body of Attalus’s 
troops from .Kgiiia, and the Komans from 
JhraH'Us, having enteied (lie city, (he king re¬ 
moved Ins camj) to the distance of about three 
miles. From thence he ])roeeeded to Hieusis, 
in hopi s of surpiising the temple, and a fort 
win. h uveiiook-. and surrounds it; but finding 
that the eiiauK vv(U' attentive, and that the 
licet was coining fium Pineeus to support them, 
lie laid aside the di'sign, and led his troops, 
Ihst to iMegaia, and then to Corinth ; where, 
on hearing liiat the council of the Aehieans 
was then silting at \rgoh, he wmit and joined 
the a&semhh,lo the surprise of that people. 
They weie at the lime <*mplo\ed 111 forillllig 
ine.isurca toi .i war .igainsl Nahis, tyrant of the 
Laeeda'moni.iiis; who (observing, on the com¬ 
mand being tiaiisfeiied lioin Philopumcn to 
Cychades, a gem'ial much inleiior to him, that 
the confi'derale.-, t»f the Acha aiis were falling 
off,) had renewed tin* vvai, and besides lavaging 
the li'iritoiles oi Ins uciubhouis. was become 
formitl.ible c\<*n to lhe**jtK*s. Wdiile lliey were 
(li’lil'ciatiug what nuinix i of im ii sliouid be 
raiseil out ol c*.u'h of tlie : l.ites to oppose this 
enemy, Phihj) jnoinised tlial ho would relieve 
them fioiii all anxiety, us far as concerned 
jVahis and the haeed:emonians; and that he 
Would not onl> sreuie the lands of their allies 
from devastation, hut transfer the whole terror 
of the war on liaeonia itself, by leading his 
army thither iiistanth. 'Plus discourse being 
received with gi iieral .ij)piohation, bo added,— 
“ It is but le.isoiiahle, however, that while I 
amemployeil in protei-liiig your property by my 
arms, my own slj\)u]d not bt* exposed without 
defence; therelon*, if you think jiroper, provide 
isucli a jniniber of Hoops, as wall be suUicient to 
secure Orcus, Cbulcjs, and (Joriutli; that ray 
affairs, being in a state of safety beliind me, I 
may proceed, without distraction, to attack 
Niibis and the Laccdfcmomans. The Achseans 
were not ignorant of the tendency of these kind 
promise.s, and his offi-r of assistance against the 
Lacedesmonians, and that his view was to draw 
the Achaean youth out of Peloponnesus as 
hostiges, that he might have it in his pow’cr to 
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embroil the nation in a war with the Romans. 
Cycliades, prater, tliinking that it would an¬ 
swer no purpose to expose his Hcheme by arj^u- 
ment, said nothin" more llian that it was not 
a’lowable, accordni" to the laws of the Achceans, 
to li'**' anv matter into consideration except 
that on which they had been called together: 
and the decree for levying an army a^ain^tNabis 
beinj; passed, he dismissed the assembly, after 
having presided in it with much resolution and 
public spirit, althout’h, until that day, In* had 
been reckoned a parti/an of (he king. Phili}), 
grievously disappoinled, after having collected 
a few voluntary soldiers, returned to Corinth, 
and from thence into th(‘ territories of Athens. 

XXVI. While Philip was in Achaia, Phi- 
locles, one of the g'UU'rals, marehiug from 
Euboea with two thousand Thi.iciaus and Mace¬ 
donians, intending to la^i waste the terriloiies 
of the Athenians, crossed tlie forest of Cillue- 
ron opposite to Kleusis. Despatching half of 
his troops, to make depredations in all j)ar(s of 
the country, he Jay concealed with the remain- ' 
der in a place convenient for an ambusli; in ■ 
order that if any attack should be made from ^ 
the fort at Eleusis on his men employed in 
plundering, he might suddenly fall upon the 
enemy unawares, and while they were in dis¬ 
order. His stratagem did not esca}>e discovery : 
wherefore, calling back the soliliers, who liad 
gone different ways in jnirsuit of booty, and 
drawing thorn up in order, lie advanced to 
assault the fort at Elcusi.s ; but being rcjiulscd 
from thence with many wounds, he joined 
Philip on his return from Achaia, who was 
also induced to a similar attempt: but the 
Roman ships coming from Pir.-eeus, and a body 
of forces being thrown into the Ibrt, he was 
compelled to relinquish the design. On this 
the king, dividing his army, sent Philocles with 
one part to Athens, and went himself with the 
other to Pineeus; that, while his general, by 
advancing to the walls and threatening an as¬ 
sault, should keep the Athenians within tin* 
city, he might be able to make himself masle.r 
of the harbour, which he .supposed would be 
left with only a slight garrison. But he found 
the attack of Pineeus no less dillicult than that 
of Eleusis, the same persons acting in its de¬ 
fence. He therefore hastily led his troops to 
Athens, and being repulsed by a sudden sally 
of both foot and horse, who engaged him in the 
narrow ground, inclosed by the half-ruined wall, 
which, with two arms, joins Piraeeus to Athens, 


I he laid aside the schoine of attacking the city, 
I and, dividing his forces again with Philocles, 
set out to complete the devastation of kVe coun¬ 
try. As, in his former ravages, he had employ¬ 
ed himself ill levelling llie s«'pulchres round the 
j city, so now, not to leave any thing unviolatcd, 
he ordered the temples of the gods, of which 
they had one consecrated in every village, to be 
demolished and burned. The country of Attica 
afforded ample matter for the exercise of this 
barbarous rage: for it was highly embellisbe 
with works of that kind, having plenty of marble, 
and abounding with artists of exquisite inge¬ 
nuity. i\()r was lie satisfied with merely destroy¬ 
ing the temples themselves, and overthrowing 
the images, but he ordered even the stones to 
I be bntken, le.'>t, remaining whole, they slioiild 
{ give a degree of grandeur to tlio ruins; and 
1 tlien. Ills rage m>t being satiateil, luit no object 
i rein.lining on vvliicli it could be exercised, he 
fctircd into Bteotia, without having pcrforiin..’ 
Ill (inece any thing else wortli mention. 

XXVII. 'Pile consul, Sulpicius, who was 
at that time eiicanijied on the river Apsus, be- 
tw(‘cn Apolloniu and 1)> rrachuun, having order¬ 
ed Lu<*ius Apustius, lieutenant-general, thither, 
sent liiiii with [>art of the forces to lay W'astc 
the enemy’s country. ApusI lus, after ravaging 
the frontiers of Macedonia, and having, at tht 
first assault, taken the forts of (.^orragos, (ier- 
iLinios, and Orgessos. came to Antipatria, a 
city situati'd in a nariow vale; where, at first 
inviting the leading men to a conference, he 
endeavoured to prevail on tli(“m to put them¬ 
selves inub'r the protection of the Homans; but 
fiiiding that from confulenee in the size, fortifi¬ 
cations, and situ.ilion of their city, they paid no 
regal d to his tliscoursc, he attacked the place 
liy lorce of aims, and took it by assault : then, 
putting all the young men to the sword, and 
giving u}) the entire spoil to his soldiers, he 
ra/.od tin' walls, and burned the buildings, 
j This proceeding spr<‘ad such terror, that Co- 
j drion,a strong and well fortified town, surrender- 
I ed to the Ivom.ms without a struggle. Leaving 
a garrison tin're, In* took Ilion by force, a name 
better known than the town, on account of that 
of the same denomiiiaLion in Asia, As the 
lieutenaiit-gerierul was returning to the consul 
with a great quantity of spoil, Athenagoras, one 
of the king’s generals, falling on his rear, in its 
passage over a river, threw it into disordc’’. 
On hearing the shouting and tumult, Apustius 
rode back in full speed, ordered the troops to 



. face Lbout, and drew thorn uj) in order, with 
the bafjjfai^o jn the conlrc. The king’s trooj)-^ 
could n^t support tlio onset of the Roman sol¬ 
diers : so that many of them were slain, and 
more marh' }>rison''rs. 'J'hc lieutenant-general 
having brought back the army without lo'^s, to 
the consul, was ordered to return immediately 
to the fleet. 

XXV’^IH. The war commcncuig thus bril¬ 
liantly with this successful expedition, several 
j^'tty kings and piinees, wiiosc dominions bor¬ 
dered on Macedonia, came to the Roman camp: 
Pleuratns, son of Scordilredus and AniMiander, 
king of the Athamauians; and fioin the Dar- 
danians, Rato, son ol’ Ijonganis. 'J’his Ron- 
garus had in his own quarrel, supported a war 
against Demetrius, father of I’hilip. 'J’o llieir 
oflTers of aid, the consul aU'Wered. that he would 
make us(‘ of tiu* assistance of (he Dardanians, 
and of Pleuralus, wiicn he should lead his 
^^^^ps into Macedonia, 'i'o .\mynander lie 
allotted the ])nrt of exciting the .Etolians to I 
war. To the ambassadois of Atlalus, (for 
they also had coin*^ at the same time,) lie gave 
directions that the King should wail at ..dOgina, 
where he wintered, for the arrival «>f the Jio- 
man fleet; and when joined by that, he should, 
as before, harass Philip by su'di enteiprises as 
Ife could undertake by sea. 'I'o tlie Rhodians, 
also, an emliassy was sent, to engag<‘ them to 
contribute their share towards carr\iiig on the 
war. Nor w'us Philip, who had by this time 
arrived in Macedonia, remi'-s in his pre])aration'> 
for the campaign. He sent his son Perseus, 
llicn very young, with part of his forces to Mock : 
up the pass near Pidagonia, a[>pointing persons | 
out of the number of his fuends to attend him, ! 
and direct his unexperienced age. Sciathus 
and Peparethus, no inconsiderable cities, he de¬ 
molished, fearing they might lull a })rey to the 
enemy’s fleet; despatching at the same time 
ambassadors to the .dCtolians lest that restlc.ss 
nation might change .sides on (he arrival of the 
Romans, 

XXXIX. 'I'he assembly of the .Htoliaiis, 
which they call Tana?toljum, was to meet on a 
certain day. In order to he present at thi.s, the 
kind’s ambassadors hastened their journey, and 
Lucius Furius Purpureo also arrived, l)eing 
sent in like capacity by the consul. Ambassa- ^ 
dors from Athens, likewise, came to this , 
assembly. The Macedonians were first heard, ; 
as with them the latest treaty had been made; ; 
and they declared, that “ as no change of cir- 


i cumstanees had occurred, they had nothing new 
to introduce; for the same reasons which had 
induced the ..^Ctolians to make peace with 
Philip, after experiencing the unprofitableness 
of an alliance with the Romans, should engar? 
them to pro.scrvc it, now that it was-p^tifKJ'shed. 
Do you rather choose,” said one of the ambas¬ 
sadors, ‘‘to imitate the inconsistency, or levity, 
sliall I cull it, of the Romans, who ordered this 
answer to be given to your ambassadors at 
Rome: ‘ Why, .^Etolians, do you apply to us, 
when, without our approbation, you have made 
jieace with Philip Vet these same people 
now require that you should, in conjunction 
with them, wage war against Philip. For- 
inerh, too, it was ])ietendi'd that they took 
arms on your account, and in your defence 
I against Philip; now they do not allow you to 
contiiiLi(‘ at jieace with him. To assist Mes- 
.s.ina, th''> first embarked for Sicily; and a 
second time to vindicate the liberty of Syracuse, 
opj)ress«‘d by the (hirthuginians. Both Mes- 
saiia and Syracuse, and all Sicily, they hold in 
their own pos.session, and have reduced it into 
a tributary province under their axes and rods. 
You imagine, perhaps, that in the same manner 
as \ou hold an assembly at Naujiaetus, accord¬ 
ing to your own laws, under magistrates ofyour 
own njipoinlment. at liberty to choose allies and 
I enennc.s, and to li.i\e {)eace or war at your own 
option, so (Ij-> ns^f'ijiMy of the states of Sicily 
H ''Umnnnied to S\ r i •ii'-e. or Mc-.yana, or Lily- 
ln'uin. No, a ivom in jinetor jiresides at the 
meeting; at In'- eommancl they aSiCnihlc; they 
behold him. attended by liis liefors, seated on 
a lofty tliroiu', issuing hishau';lity edicts. His 
rods are ready for their backs, his axes for their 
; necks, and every year they are allotted a dif¬ 
ferent master. N(‘ither ought tliey. nor can 
they, wonder nt this, vx hen they sec all the cities 
of Italy bending under the same yoke.—Rhe- 
gium, Tarentiun, (lajiua. not to inentioii those 
in their own neighbourhood, out of the ruins of 
which (heir city of Rome grew into power. 
Cajiua indeed subsists, the grave and monu¬ 
ment of the Cainjsuiiaii jieojile, who were either 
cut ofl’ or driven into banishment ; the muti¬ 
lated carcass of a city, without senate, without 
cominon.s, without magistrates; a sort of pro¬ 
digy, the leaving which to he inhabited in this 
manner, showed more cruelty than if it had 
been razed to the ground. If foreigners who 
are separated fiorn us to a greater distance by 
their language, m.mners, and law’s, than by the 
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length of sea an<l land, arc allowed to gel foot¬ 
ing here, it is madness to hope that any tiling 
will continue in its present stale. Does your 
liberty appear to be in any degree of dunger 
from the government of Philip, wlio at a time 
wheijjn* was justly incensed, demanded nothing 
more of you than peace ; and at present requires 
no more tlian the observance of the p(“ace 
which he agreed to 1 Accustom foreign le¬ 
gions to these countries, and receive the voice ; 
too late and in vain, will you look for an alliance 
with Philip, when you will have become a pro¬ 
perty of the Romans. 'J'rilUng causes occa¬ 
sionally unite and disunite the yElolians, 
Acarnanians, and Macedonians, men speaking 
the same language. With foreigners, with 
barbarians, all fireeks have, and ever will have, 
eternal war : because they are enemies by na¬ 
ture, which is always the same, and not from 
causes which change willi the times. J con¬ 
clude my discourse with the same argument 
with which I began. Three years since, the 
same persons, assembled in this same place, de¬ 
termined on peace with the sairic Philip, contrary 
to the inclinations of the same Romans, who 
now wish that the peaite should be broken, aflei 
it has been adjusted and ratified. In the subject 
ofyour deliberation, fortune has made no change; 
why you should make any, I do not see.” 

XXX, Next, after the Macedonians, with 
the consent and at the desire of the Romans, 
the Athenians were introduced ; who, having 
suffered grievously, could, w'illi the greater jus¬ 
tice, inveigh against the cruelty und inhumanity 
of the king. They represent(‘d, in a deplorable 
light, the miserable devastation and ruin of 
their country; adding, that, “they did not 
complain on account of having, from an cnemv, 
suffered hostile treatment; for there were cer¬ 
tain rights of war, according to which, as it 
was just to act, so it was just to endure. 
Their crops being burned, their houses de¬ 
molished, their men and rattle carried off as 
spoil, were to he considered, rather as misfor¬ 
tunes to the sufferer, than as i!l-trentmeul. 
But of this they had good reason to complain, 
that he who called the Romans foreigners and 
harharians, had so atrociously violated, himself, 
all rights both divine and human, as, in his 
former inroad, to have waged an impious 
war against the infernal gods, in the latter 
against those above. That every sepulchre and 
monument within their country v\as demolish¬ 
ed, the graves torn open, and (be bones left 


uncovered. There Iiad been several tena'ples, 
which, in former times, when their ancestors 
dwelt in the country in (heir separate ijlistricts, 
had been consecrated in each of their little forts 
and villages, and which, even after Jhey were 
incorporated into one city, they did not neglect 
or forsake. Every one of these sacred edifices 
had Philip destroyed by fire, and left the 
images of the gods lying scorched and mutilat¬ 
ed among the ]>rostratod pillars of the temples, 
l^uch as he had rendered the country of Attics*, 
formerly opulent, and adorned with improve¬ 
ments, such, if he were suffered, would he 
render --l^tolia and every part of Greece. 
I'hat Athens, also, would have been reduced 
to tlir same ruinous state, if the Romans had 
j not come to its relief: for he had shown (he 
same wicked ragi* against the gods, who are the 
guardians of the city, and Minerva who pro- 
j sides over (he citadel; tlie same against the 
temple of feres at EIcusis ; the same agab'~t 
.lupifer and Minerxa at Ibrireus. In a word, 
having been rej^elled by forci; of arms, not only 
from their temples, but even from their walls, 
he had vented his fury on those sacred edifices, 
which had no defence hut in the respect due to 
religion. They therefore oiitioated and be¬ 
sought (be .Titolians, that, compassionating 
(be Athenians, and fallowing the guidance of 
the gods, and, under them, of the Ivomans, 
who, next to the gods, possessed the greatest 
power, tliey would take part in the war.” 

A’A’XT. The Roman ambassador then ad¬ 
dressed (hem to this purport: ‘‘The Macedo¬ 
nians, first, and afterwards, the Atlienians, 
liave obliged me to change entirely the method 
of my discourse. For, on the one hand, the 
Macedonians, by introducing charges against 
the Romans, when 1 had come prepared to 
make eornplaint of the injuries committed by 
Philip against so many cities in alliance with 
us, have obliged me to think of defence rather 
than accusation ; and, on the other hand, after 
the relation given by the Athenians,'of his in- 
linman and impious crimes against the gods 
both celestial, and infernal, what room is there 
left for me or any other, to make any addition 
to the chargeTon are to suppose, that the 
same complaints arc made by the. Cianians, 
Ahydeiiians, .,^'lneans, Maronites, Thasians, 
Parians, Samians, Earissenians, Messenians, 
on the side of Achnia; and complaints, still 
1 heavier and more grievous, by, those whom he 
’ bad it more in bis power to injiire. F,r 
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to those proceedings which he censures in hands, than by the punishments inflicted by 
ns, if tht’y are not found highly meritorious, let us. And while from the rest wc took away 
them not be defended. He has objected to us, the town and the lands, still wc left them a 
•Rhegium, and (^apua, and Syracuse. As place to dwell in, w’e feutrered the city which 
to Rheg*him, duiing the war with Pyrihus, partook not of the guilt to stand uninjured ; so 
a legion which, at the carnc-st request of that there is not visible this day, an^iit^nee of 
the Rhegiaiis themselves, we had sent thither its having been besieged or taken. Rut why 
as a garrison, wickedly jiossessed themselvi's <lo 1 speak of ('apna, wdien even to vanquished 
of the city which they had been scut to de- Carthage wc granted peace and liberty ? The 
fend. Did we then approve of that deed ! ^ greatest danger is, that bv our too great readi¬ 
er did we exert the force of our arms against j ness to jiardon such, wc may encourage others 


our power; and then, after making them give 1 
satisfaction to the allies, by their strifics and ' 
the lo^-e of their heads, restore to the Rhe¬ 
giaiis their city, their lands, and all their cilccts, 
together with their lihcrty and Jaws? 'J'o the 
Syracusans, wlum oppressed (and, to add to 
tlip indignity, bs tomgn tyrants), wc lent as¬ 
sistance; and alter enduring great fatigues iii 
/. arrying on the siege of so strong a city, bolli 
by land and sea, for almost three years, (al¬ 
though the Syracusans themselves chose to j 
continue in slavery to the 1\ rants, ratlier than ' 
to tru.st t») us,) yet, becoming masters of the 
place, and by ('\ertion of the same force setting 
It at liberty, we restored it to tiio inhabitants. 
At the same lime, we do not deny that Sicily 
•Is our province, and tlial the states which sided 
with the Carthaginians, and in conjunclioii 
with thorn, waged war against us, jiay us tribute 
and taxes ; on the coiitriirv. w^e wish that you 
and all nations should know, that Iho condition , 
of each is such as it has deserved at our hands : j 
and oiiglit w'c to repent of llu* punishment in- | 
flieted on tin* (hiinp;inians. ol whirli even they 
themselves cannot complain? 'I'licsc men, 
after vve had on llieir account carried on W'or 
against the f>:ininii('s for near seventy years, 
with great loss on our si<le ; luul united them 
lo ourselves, first by treaty, find (lum by inter¬ 
marriages, and the consequent afliiiities ; and 
lastly, by admitting them to a participation of 
the riglits of our statip yet, in the time of our 
adversily, were the first of all the states of 
Italy which revolted to Hannibal, after basely 
juuTing our garrison to death, ami afterwards, 
tiirough resentment at being liesieged by us, 
sent Hannibal W attack Rome. If neitluT 
tbeir city imr one man of them bad been lefi 
fo.maining, who could take offence, or consider ; 
■them as treated with more severity than they j 
had deserved ? From consciousness of guilt, 
greater numhors of them jierished by their own 


mueli sulfiee in our defence, and against Philip, 
whose domestic crimes, whose jiarricides and 
murders ol his u hiiions and triends, and whose 
lust, more disgrae<d\d to human nature, if pos¬ 
sible, than his cruidly, you, as being nearer lo 
Macedmiia, are ludliT aequaiuted with. As 
to wliat coiieenis you, .^Htcdians, w'c entered 
into a war with Philip on your account: you 
made pi-ace with him without consultiug us, 
Perhajis you will say, that while we were oe- 
eu])ie(l in the Pumc war, you were constrained 
hy fear to aiteejil teims of {laeilieation, from 
him who possessed sinuuior power; and that 
on our side, prt'sscd Ity more urgent alTairs, vve 
susjiended our operations in a war winch you 
j had laid aside. At present, as we, having, by 
j the favour of the gods, liroiight the Puiiie war 
j lo a coiiekision. have fallen on JVlacialoniii with 
! the whole weight of our powm*, so you have an 
i opporlunitv ofll'red yon of regaining a jilace in 
our fnendship and alliance, unless you choose 
to ])erish witli J'hilip, rather than to conquer 
with the Romans.” 

A^XX!!. After this discoiirs«' of the am- 
Imssador, the inclinations of all leaning towards 
the Romans. Dainoeritns. prirtor of the ,<Eto- 
lians, (who, it was reported, had received money 
from the king,) without seeming to favour 
either parly, said,—that “ in eonsiiltalions 
wlicrein tin* public safety was dee])ly interested, 
nothing was so injurious as haste. 'Phal re¬ 
pentance, indeed, generally follovvi'd, and that 
j (juickly, but yet too late and unavailing; be- 
' eanse designs carried on with j)recijutation, 
i could not he recalled, nor matters brought hack 
: to their original stale. 'Plie lime, however, 
for determining tlie point under consideration, 
which, for his part, he thought should not be^ 
too early, might y<‘t immediately be fixed ia 
this manner. As it had been provided by the 
laws, that no determination should be made 
concerning peace or war, evrept in the Panfu- 
]() 
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tolic or Pylaic councils ; let them immediately 
pass a decree, that the prjBtor, when he chooses 
to treat of either, may have full authority to 
summon a council ; and that whatever shall be 
t|jen debated and decreed, shall be, to all in¬ 
tents aud 4 iurposes, legal and valid, as if it had 
iK’on transacted in the Pana'tolic or Pylaic as- 
sernhly/* And thus disiriissing the ambassa¬ 
dors, without coming to any resolution, he said, 
that therein he acted most prudently for the 
interest of the state; for the yElolians would 
have It in their power to join in alliance with 
whichever of the parties should be more suc¬ 
cessful in the war, IS’olhing further was done 
in the assembly. 

XXXIII. Meanwhile Philip was making 
vigorous preparations for carrying on the war 
both by sea and land. His naval forces he 
drew together at Demetrias in 'I’liessaly ; sup¬ 
posing that Attains, and the Roman fleet, 
would move from yEgiiia in the beginning of 
the spring. He gave the command of the /h'Ct 
and of the sea-cuasi to ileraclides, to whom he 
had formerly intrusted it. 'J’he cquijmient of 
the land-forces he took care of in person ; and 
thought that he liad deprived the Romans of 
two powerful auxiliarie«, the ARoliaus on the 
one side, and tlie Dardaiiians on the other, by 
making his son I’erscus block up the pass at 
Pelagonia, The consul was employed, not in 
preparations, but in the ojierations of war. He 
led his army tlirougb the country of llie IJas- 
saretians, leaving tlie corn untouched, vvlucli he 
had lironght from his winler-quarters, for the 
fields nflordcd supjdies sutricieiit for the con¬ 
sumption of the troops. The towns and vil¬ 
lages surrendered to Iniu, some tlirougli incli¬ 
nation, others through fear; some were taken 
by as.suult, others were found deserted, the 
barbarians flying to the neigldiouring mountains, 
lie fixed a standing camp at liycus near the 
river Poous, and from thence sent to bring in 
corn from the magazines of tlie Dassaretiaus. 
Philip saw the whole country filled with con¬ 
sternation, and not knowing tlie designs of the 
consul, he sent a party of liorse to discover his 
route. Sulpicius was in the same slate of un¬ 
certainty ; he knew tliat the king had moved 
from his winter-quarters, but in what direction 
he had proceeded, he knew not; he also had 
sent horsemen to gain intelligence. 'J’hese 
two parties having set out from opposite quar¬ 
ters, after wandering a long time among the 
Dassaretians, through unknowm roads, fell at 
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length into the same road. Neither doubted, 
as soon as the noise of men and liorses was 
heard at a distance, that an enemy approached: 
therefore before they came within sight of each 
other, they got their arms in readiness; and the 
moment they met, both hastened eagerly to en¬ 
gage. As they happened to be nearly equal in 
number and valour, being piched men on both 
sides, they fought durjiig several hours with 
vigour, until fatigue, both of men and horses, 
put ail end to the fight, without deciding thr 
victory. Of the Macedonians, there fell forty 
horsemen; of the Koinaris thirty-five. Still, 
liowevcr, neither [larty was able to carry buck 
any certain information in what quarter the 
camp of Ills enemy lay. Put this was soon 
inode known to them by deserters; of whom, 
either ihrtuigh lestlessncss, or the pro.sjioct of re¬ 
ward, a suflicient nunilier are found, in every 
war, to discover the alVairs of the contending 
parties. 

XXA'IV. Philiji, judging that it would 
tend considerably towards eoiiciliating the af¬ 
fections of Ins men, and induce them to face 
danger more readily on liis account, if he be¬ 
stowed some pains on the burial of the horse¬ 
men, who fell in that expedition, ordered them 
to be conveyed into tlie eainti, in order that all 
might be S|)eclators of the honours paid them 
at their funeral. Nollung is so uncertain, or so 
diflicult to form a judgment of, as the minds of 
the multitude. 1'he very measures which seem 
calculated to increase their alacrity, in exertions 
of every sort, often insjiire (lieni with fear and 
timidity. Accordingly those, who, being al¬ 
ways accustomed to fight with (ireeks and Il¬ 
lyrians, liacl only seen wounds made with 
javelins and arrows, seldom even by lances, 
came to behold bodies dismembered by the 
yjninisli sw'ord, some with their arms lopped 
off, or, tile neck entirely cut through, heads .se¬ 
vered from the. trunk, and tlie bowels laid 
oj)eii, with other shocking circumstances which 
the jiresent warfare liad wrought : they there¬ 
fore perceived, with horror, against what wea¬ 
pons and what men they were to fight. Even 
the king himself was seized with apprehensioiiB, 
having never yet engaged tlie Romans in a re¬ 
gular battle. Wherefore, recalling his son, 
and the guard })osted at the pass of l^elagonia, 
in order to strengthen his army by the ad¬ 
dition of those troops, he thereby opened a 
passage into Macedonia for Pleuratus and 
the Dardanians. Then, taking deserters for 
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{^uitics, he marched towards the enemy with mode of fighting but that of skirmishing and 
twenty .tliousand foot, and four thousand irregular attacks, and were besides but half 
hoisc, and, at the distance ol somewliat more covered with the kind of harness which they 
tlian two hundred jiacos from the Roman used, at all equal to the Roman infantry, who 
camp, and near ithacus, he lortilicd a hill with a carried a sword and buckler, and weie furnish^ 
Ircuch and rampart. Fiom this place, taking ed with proper armour, both to defc\jj\p^hem- 
a view of the Roman station iii the valley be- selves, and to annoy the enemy ; nor did they 
neath, he is said to have been struck with sustain the combat, but fled to their camp, trust- 
admnuUoii, both at the general appcaranco of ing entirely to their speed for safety, 
the camp, and the regular disposition of each XXXVI. After ati interval of one day, the 
^rticuiar pari, distinguished by the order of king, resolving to make an atlack with all his ca- 
the tents, and tlic intervals of the passages, and valry and liglit-urmcd infantry, had, during the 
to have declared, tliat, certainly, that was not a night, placed in ainbusli, in a convenient place 
V"iiiip of ImrhariaiiJ'. For two days, tlie consul between tlie two camps, a body of targctcers, 
and the king, cai h waiting for the other’s inak- whom they call Peltasta*, and given orders to 
ing some attempt, kept their troops within the Athenagoras and the cavalry, if they found they 
ramparts. On the third day, the Roman led had the advantage in the open fight, to pursue 
out all his forces, and ollercd battle. iheir success ; if not, that they should retreat lei- 

X \X V. Rut the king, not daring to risk so surely, and hy that means draw on the laiemy to 
hastily a general engagement, sent four hun- the jdace where the ambush lay. The cavalry 
(brd Tralhaiis, who aie a tribe of the Illyrians, accoidingly did retreat; Imt the officers of the 
'as wc have said in another pface, and three body of targctcers, by bringing forward their 
hundred Cretans ; adding to this body of infau- men before the time, and not waiting for the 
try an equal number of horse, under the com- signal, as they ought, lost an opportunity of 
mand of Atlienagoias, one of his nobles hon- performing considerable service. 'J'he Jit>- 
oured with tlie purple, to make an attack on mans having gained the victory in oj»en fight, 
the. enemy’s cavalry. When these troops ar- and also escaped the danger of the ambuscade, 
rived within a little more than five hundred retired to their camp. Next day llie consul 
places, tlie itoiuans sent out the liglit-iiil'antry, maichcd out with all his fotces, and offered 
and two eoiioits of horse, that both cavalry and battle, placing his elephants (winch had been 
infantry might be equal in iiurnher to the taken ui the Punic war,) in the front of the 
Maceiioniaiis. The king’s troops e\pected foremost battalions, and which was the first 
that Urn method of lighting would be such as time that tlie Romans madi? use of those crea- 
they had been accustomed to ; that the horse- turcs in the field. Finding that tlie king kept 
men, pursuing ami retreating alternately, would himself quiet behind his entrenchments, ho 
at one time use their weapons, at another time advanced close up to them, uphiaiding him 
turn theii bucks ; that the agility of the Illyrians with cowardice; and as, notwithstanding, he 
would be serviceable for excursions and sudden still declined an engagement, the consul, con- 
attacks, and that the Cretans might discharge sidering how dangerous foraging must be while 
their arrows as they advanced eagerly to the the cainjis lay so near each otlier, where the 
c!iurg(3. Rut this plan of lighting was entirely soldiers, dispersed through the country, were 
disconcerted by the manner in which the Ko- liable to be suddenly attacked by the horse, 
mans made their onset, which was not more brisk removed his camp to a place called Octolo 
than it was obslinato: for the light infantry, as phus, distant about eight miles, where he could 
if in a general hue of battle, after discharging forage with more safety. While the Romans 
their javelins, carried on a close fight with were collecting corn in the adjacent fields, the 
their* swords ; and the horsemen, when they king kept his men within the trenches, in order 
had once made a charge, stopping their horses, to increase both the negligence and confidence 
fought, some on horseback, while others dis- of the enemy. Rut, when he saw them 
mounted and intermixed themselves with the scattered, he set out with all his cavalry, 
foot. Ry this means neither were the king’s and the auxiliary Cretans, and marching with 
cavalry, who were unaccustomed to a steady such speed that the swiftest footmen could, by 
fight, a match for the others; nor were the in- running, but just keep up with the horse, 
fantry, who were unacquainted with any other he took post between the camp of the Ri>' 
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mans and their foragers. Then* dividing 
the forces, he sent one part of them in quest 
of the marauders, with orders to give no 
quarter; with the other, lie himself halted, 
and placed guards on the roads through 
whiah^he_supposed tlie enemy would lly hack 
to their camp. The slaughter and /light of 
the provisioning party had continued for some 
time on all sides, and no intelligence of the 
misfortune hud yet reached llie Roman cam)), 
because those who lied towards the oaiii]), fell 
in with the guards, which the king had station¬ 
ed to intercept them, and greater nunihers were 
slain by t 4 ose who were placed in the roads, 
than by those who had been sent out to attack 
them. At length, a few elfeeted their escape, 
through the midst of the enemy's posts, hut 
were so filled with terror, that they e\e,il*d a 
general consternation in the camj), without be¬ 
ing able to give any certain account of wliut 
was going on. 

XXXVll. The consul, ordering the cav¬ 
alry to carry aid to those who were in danger, 
in the host manner they could, drew out the 
legions from the camp, and led them in order 
of battle towards the enemy. 'J'lie cavalry, 
taking dill’crent ways through the Ihdds, missed 
the road, being diceivt'd by tlic various sliouts 
raised in several quaitcrh. Wome of tliem met 
with the enemy, ami battles began in many 
places at once. 'J’he hottest })art ol the action 
was at the station wliere the King commanded ; 
for the guard there was, in numbers both of 
horse and foot, almost a conqtlete army ; and, 
as they weie posted on the middle load, the 
grcatcstiiumbcr of tlie Romans fell in with them, j 
The Macedtmians had also the advuntagi' in 
this, that the king himself was present to en¬ 
courage them ; and the Cretan auMliaries, 
lighting in good order, and in a state of prepa¬ 
ration, against troops disordered and iriegular, 
wounded many at a distance, where no such 
danger was ajiprehended. If they had acted 
with prudence in the pursuit, tlioy would liave 
secured an advantage of great importance, not 
only in regard to the glory of the present con¬ 
test, but to the general interest of the war; 
but, greedy of slaughter, and following with too 
much eagerness, they fell in with the advanced | 
cohorts of the Romans under the military tri -1 
buncs. The horsemen wlio were dying, as , 
soon as they saw the ensigns of their friends, I 
faced about against the enemy, now in disorder; j 
80 that in a moment’s time the fortuneof the bat¬ 


tle was changed, those now turning their ba*'kj. 
who had lately been the pursuers. Many wcrt‘ 
slain in close light, many in the pursuit; noi* 
was it by the sword alone that they perished ; 
several being driven into morasserf were, to- 
I gether with their horses, swallowed up in the 
deep mud. 'J’he king himself was in danger ; 

! for his horse falling, in consequence of a wound, 
threw him lu'adlongto the ground, and he very 
narrowly escaped being overpowered before he 
could recoviT his feet. He owed his safety to 
a troopcr.who mslaiitly leaped from his horse,on 
wliieh he mounted the alliighted king; him¬ 
self, as he coukl not run so fast as to keep Uj 
with tlie horsemen, was slain by the enemy, 
who h.ul eollected about the place where l'ht.i]> 

! lell. 'I’he king, in his desjieialo flight, rode 
I about among the morasses, some of which were 
I easily jiassed, ami others not; at length, when 
: iiKist men desji.iiied of his ever returning, h<' 

I arnvc'd in -safety at lus camp. Two hundrt 1 
I Mac<‘donian horsemen [lerished in that action ; 
j about one hundred were taken : eighty horses, 

I richly caparisoned, were led olf the fndd ; at 
, the sanu“ time the spoils of arms vvete also car- 

I ried olV. 

I XXXVin. Some have found fault with 
: the king, as guilty of rushiu'ss on that day ; 
and with tlie consul, us not having pu-'^hed witii 
Hpiiit the advantage v/hieh he had gained. For 
I’liilip, they say, on his part, ought to have 
avoided coining to action, knovMiig that in a 
few d.iys, the enemy, haviii,:; exhausted all the 
adjacent country, must he reduced to the ex¬ 
tremity of want; and that the consul, after 
having routed the Macedonian euvahy and 
light-iiifantry, and nearly taken the king hiin- 
' self, ought to have led on his troops directly to 
the enemy's camp, where, dismayed as they 
; were, they could have maile no sl.ind, and that 
he might have finished the war in a moment’s 
I time. This, like most other matters, was easi- 
[ or in speculation than in ])ractice. For, if the 
j king had hi ought his infantry into the engage- 
^ incut, then, indeed, during the tumult, and 
I while, vanquished and struck with dismay, they 
I fled from the field into their entrenchments, 
i (and even continued their flight fiom thence 
on seeing the victorious enemy mounting the 
ramparts,) the king’s camp might have fallen 
into the Romans’ possession. But as the in¬ 
fantry had remained in the camp, fresh and free 
from fatigue, with outposts before the gates, 
and guard properly disposed, what woulit ho 
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have gained in having imitated the rashness of 
which'the king had just now been guilty, by 
pursuing the routed horse ? On the other side, 
the king’s first ]>lun of an attack on the foragers, 
while dispersed through the fields, was not inju¬ 
dicious, could he have satislied himself with a 
moderate degree of success: and it is the less 
surprising, that he should have made a trial of for- ' 
tune, as there was a rcjiort, that IMeuratus and 
the Dardanianshad marched with very numerous 
•forces, and had already passed into Macedonia ; 
so that if lie should be surrounded on all sidi^s, ' 
there was reason to tliink that the Roman 
iiiight put an eml to the war without stirring 
from his scat. I*hili[), however, considered, 
that alter Ins eav<iliy had been defealed in two 
engagements, he could with nnieh Je.ss .safety 
continue in the same post; aceonlingly, wishing 
to remove from thence, and, at the same time, to 
keep the enemy in igiioranci* of Ins design, he 
sent a herald to the consul a little before sun.set, 
to demand a truce for the ]>urpose of burying 
the horsemen ; and thus imiiosing on him, he 
began his inarch in silence, about the .second 
watch, leaving a number of lires in all parts of 
his camp. 

XXXT.Y. The consul had already retired 
to take refreshment, when he was told that the 
herald had arrived, and on what business ; he 
gave him no other answer, than that he should 
be admitted to an audience eaily the next morn¬ 
ing : by which means, I’hilip gained what he 
wanted,—the length of that night, and ]»art of 
the following day, during whieh he might march 
his troop.s beyond the enemy’s reach. He di¬ 
rected his route towards the mountains, a road 
which he knew the Romans with their heavy 
baggage would not attemjit. The consul, hav¬ 
ing at the first light, dismissed the herald, with 
a grant of a truce, in a short time after discov¬ 
ered that the enemy had gone olf; Imt not 
knowing what course to take in pursuit of them, 
he remained in the same camp for several days, 
which he employed in collecting forage. He 
then marched to ytubera, and brought thither, 
from Pelagonia, the corn that was in the fields. 
From thence he advanced to Pellina, not having 
yoX discovered to what quarter the Macedonian 
hud bent his c<tur8e. Philip having at first 
fixed his camp at Byranium, inarched thence 
through cross-roads, and gave a sudden alarm 
*tx> the enemy. The Romans, on this, removed j 
from Pelina, and pitched their camp near the 
river Osphagus. The king also sat down at a 
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small distance, forming his entrenchment on the 
bank of the river Erigonus. Having there re¬ 
ceived certain information, that the Romans 
intended to proceed to Eord®a, he marched 
away before them, in order to take possession 
of the ileliles, and prevent the-TMiCmy from 
making their way, where the roads arc confined 
in narrow straits. There, with much labour, 
ho fortified some places with a rampart, other.s 
with a trench, otliers with stones heaped up, 
instead of wails, others with trees laid across, 
according us the situation required, or as mate- 
rial.s lay convenient; and thus a road, in its 
own nature difiicult, he rendered, as he imagin¬ 
ed, luqiregnahle by the works which he threw 
I across every puss. The adjoining ground be- 
I ing nio.stly covered with wooi3.s, was exceeding- 
^ ly incommodious to the phalanx of the Mace- 
I donians, which is of no manner of use, except 
when they extend their very long spears be¬ 
fore their shields, lorming as it were a pallisadc; 
to perform which, they require an open plain. 
The Tiiraciaiis, too, were embarrassed by their 
lances, which also are of a great length, and 
were entangled among the branches that stood 
in their way on every side. ’I'lie hotly of 
Cretans alone was not unserviceable; and yet 
even these, though in case of an attack made 
on them, they could to good jmrpose discharge 
their arrows against the lior?.es oc riders, where 
they were open to a wound, yt't against the 
Roman shields they could do nothing, because 
they liad neither strengtli sulFicient to pierce 
through them, nor was there any part exposed 
at which they could aim. Perce-iving, there¬ 
fore, that kind of weajion to he useless, they 
annoyed the enemy with stones, which lay in 
jileiity in all parts of the valley ; the strokes 
made by these on their sliields, with greater 
noise than injury, for a .short time retarded the 
advance of the Romans ; hut quickly learning 
to despise these weapons also, some closing 
their shields in form of a tortoise, forced their 
way through the enemy in front; others having, 
by a short circuit, gained the summit of the hill, 
dislodged the dismayed Macedonians front 
their guard and jiosts, and even slew the greater 
part of them, the difficulties of the ground pre¬ 
venting their escape. 

XL. Thus, with less opposition than they 
had expected to meet, they passed the defiles, 
and came to Eordtea; then, having laid waste 
the whole country, the consul withdrew into 
Elimea. From thence he made an irruption 
10 * 
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into Orestis, and laid siege to the city Ccle- 
trum, situated in a peninsula: a lake sur¬ 
rounds the walls; and there is but one en¬ 
trance from the mainland along a narrow 
isthmus. Relying on their situation, the 
townsmeh *tft first shut the gates, and refused 
to submit; but afterwards, when they saw 
the troops in motion, and advancing under j 
cover of their dosed shields, and the isthmus, 
covered by the enemy marching in, their cour¬ 
age failed them, and they surrendered without 
hazarding a struggle. From Celetruni he ad¬ 
vanced into the country of the Da.ssaretians, 
took the city Pelium by storm, carried olf the 
slaves with the rest of the spoil, and discharg¬ 
ing the freemen without ransom, restored the 
city to them, after placing a strong garrison in 
it, for it lay very conveniently for making in¬ 
roads into Macedonia. Having thus carried 
devastation through the enemy’s country, the 
consul led back his forcijs into those parts 
which were already reduced to o[)edicnce near 
Apollonia, from wlicncc, at the beginning of 
the campaign, he had set out to begin his opera¬ 
tions. Philip’s attention had been drawn to 
other quarters by the JEtoliaiis, Atharaanians, 
and Bardanians: so many were the wars that 
started up on dififerent sides of him. Against 
the Bardanians, who were now retiring out of 
Macedonia, he sent Athenagoras with the light 
infantry and the greater part of the cavalry, and 
ordered him to hang on their rear as they re¬ 
treated; and, by cutting off their hindmost 
troops, make them more cautious for the future 
of leading out their armies from home. As to 
the .^tolians, Bamocritus, their prietor, the 
same who at Naupactum had persuaded them 
to defer passing a decree concerning the war, 
had in the next meeting roused them to arras, 
after hearing of the battle between the cavalry 
at Octolophus; the irruption of the Dardani- 
ans and of Pleuratus, with the Illyrians, into 
Macedonia ; of the arrival of the Roman fleet, 
too, at Oreus; and that Macedonia, besides 
being beset on all sides by so many nations, 
was in danger of being invested by sea also. 

XLI. These reasons had brought back Ba- 
mocritus and the ^Etolians to the interest of 
the Romans. Marching out, therefore, in con¬ 
junction with Amynander, king of the Atha- 
manians, they laid siege to Cercinium. The 
inhabitants here had shut their gates, whether 
of their own choice or by compulsion is un¬ 
known, as they had a garrison of the king^s 


troops. However, in a few days, Cercinium 
was taken and burned ; and after great slaughter 
had been made, those who survived, both free 
men and slaves, were carried oft’ amongst other 
spoil. This caused such terror, as made all 
those who dwelt round the lake Bipbius, aban¬ 
don their cities and fly to the mountains ; and 
the /Ftolians not finding booty, turned away 
from thciico, and proceeded into Perrlurbia. 
There they took Cyretia: by storm and sacked 
it without mercy. The inhabitants of Malloea'' 
making a voluntary submission, were received 
into alliance. From Perrlioebia, Amynander 
advised to march to (ioniphi, because that city 
lies close to Athamariia, and there was reason 
to think that it might be reduced without any 
great difficulty. But the .Ftolians, for the 
sake of plunder, directed their march to the 
rich plains of Thessaly, Amynander following, 
though ho did not approve citlicr of their care¬ 
less method of carrying on their depredations, 
or of their pitching their camp in any place 
i where chance directed, without choice, and 
I without taking any care to fortify it. There¬ 
fore, lest their rashness and negligence might 
be the cause of some misfortune to himself and 
his troops, when he saw them forming their 
camp in low grounds, under the city Phccadus, 
he took possession, with his own troops, of an 
eminence about live hundred paces distant, 
which could be rendered secure by a slight 
fortification. The .iFtolians seemed to have 
forgotten that they were in an enemy’s country, 
excepting that they continued to plunder, some 
straggling in small parties without arms, others 
spending whole days and nights in drinking and 
sleeping in the camp, neglecting even to fix 
guards, when Philip unexpectedly came upon 
them. His approach being announced by those 
I who had fled out of the fields in a fright, threw 
: Bamocritus and the rest of the ofticers into 
‘ great confusion. It happened to be midday, 
and when most of the men after a hearty meal 
lay fast asleep. Their officers roused them, 

I however, as fust as possible ; ordered them to 
! take arms; despatched some to recall those 
who were straggling through the fields in search 
of plunder, and so violent was their hurry, that 
many of the horsemen went'out without their 
swords, and but few of them put on their cors¬ 
lets. After marching out in this precipitate 
manner, (the whole horse and foot not amount-' 
ing to six hundred,) they met the king’s 
cavalry, superior in number, in spirit, and in 
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arms, 'i’liey were, therefore, routed at the 
first chfirgc; and having scarcely attempted 
resistance returned to the camp in shameful 
flight. Several were slain ; and some taken, 
having j^een cut off from the main body of the 
runaways. 

XLIl. Philip, when his troops had advanced 
almost to the rampart, ordered a retreat to be 
sounded, because both men and horses were 
fatigued, not so much by the action, as by the 
length of their march, and the extraordinary 
celerity with which they had made it. He 
therefore despatched the horsemen by troops, 
and the companies of light infantry in turn, for 
water; after which they took refreshment. The 
rest he kept on guard, under arms, waiting for 
the main body of the infantry, which had 
marched with less expedition, on account of 
the weight of their armour. As soon as these 
arrived, they also were ordered to fix their 
standards, and, laying down (heir arms before 
them, to take food in haste; .sending two, or 
at most three, out of each company, to provide j 
water. In (he meantime the cavalry and light 
infantry stood in order, and ready in case the 
enemy should make any motion. 7^hc iHtoli- 
ans, as if resolved to defend their fortifications, 
(the multitude which had been scattered about 
^ the fields having,by this time, returned to their 
camp,) posted bodies of armed men at the 
gates, and on the rampart, and from this safe 
situation looked with a degree of confidence on 
the enemy, as long as tliey continued quiet. 
But, as soon as the troops ot the Maccdonia«is 
began to move, and to advance to the rampart, 
in order of battle, and ready for an assault, they : 
all quickly abandoned t!i<ur ])osts, and fled [ 
through the opposite pari (»f the camp, to the 
eminence where the Athamanians were sta¬ 
tioned. During their flight in (his confusion, 
many of the .^tolians wore slain, and many j 
made prisoners. Philip doubted not, that, had ' 
there been day-light enough remaining, he ; 
should have been able to make himself master j 
of the camp of the Athamanians also; but the 


quainted with the roads, conducted them into 
i^tolia, whilst the Macedonians pursued them 
over the highest mountains, through unknown 
paths. In this disorderly flight, a few, missing 
their way, fell into the hands of the Macedo¬ 
nian horsemen, whom Philip, at the first light, 
on seeing the eminence abandoned,Tiad sent to 
infest them on their march, 

XLIII. About the same time also, Athen- 
agoras, one of the king’s generals, overtaking 
the Dardaniuns in their retreat homeward, at 
first threw their rear into disorder: but these 
unexpectedly facing about, and forming their 
line, the fight became like a regular engage¬ 
ment. When the Dardaniuns began again to 
advance, the Macedonian cavalry and light in¬ 
fantry harassed those who had no troops of that 
kind to aid them, and were, besides, burdened 
with unwieldy arms. The ground, too, favoured 
the assailants : very few were slain, but many 
wounded ; none were taken, because they rare¬ 
ly quit ihcir ranks, hut both fight and retreat 
in a close body. Phus Philip, having checked 
the proceedings of those two nations by these 
wcU-tiincd expeditions, gained reparation for 
the damages sustained from the operations of 
the Romans; the enterprise being as spirited 
as tlic issue was successful. An accidental 
occurrence lessened the mnnberof his enemies 
on the side of .'Rtolia. 8co})as, a man of con¬ 
siderable influence in his own country, having 
been sent from Alexandria by king Ptolemy, 
with a great sum of gold, hired and carried away 
to Kgypt, six ibousand fool and some horse; 
nor would he have suftcred one of the young 
iiClolians to remain at home, had not Damo- 
critus, (it is not easy to say, wdicther out of zeal 
for the good of the nation, or out of opposition 
to Scopas, for not having secured his interest 
by presents,) by somi'times reminding them of 
the war with whicli tli(“y were threatened, at 
other times, of the solilary state in which their 
country would be left, detained some of them. 
Such were the actions of the Romans, and of 
Philip, during that summer. 


day being spent in the fight, and in plundering XI,IV. In the beginning of the same sum- 
iherfjamp afterwards, he sat down under the mcr, the fleet under Lucius Apustius, lieuten- 
eminence, in the adjacent plain, determined to i ant-gcncral, setting sail from Corcyra, and 
attack the enemy at the first dawn. But the ! passing by Malca, formed a junction with king 
.^tolians, under tfie same apprehensions which j Attains, off Scyllffiiim, which lies in the district 
had made them desert their camp, dispersed of Hermionc. 'I’hc Athenian state, which had 


jnd fled during the following night. Amynan- for a long time, through fear, restrained their 
der was of the greatest service; for, by his animosity against Philip within some bounds, 


dir|*ctions, the Athamanians, who were ac- assuming confidence from the support now 
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afforded them, gave full scope lo it without 
any reserve. There are never wanting in 
that city, orators, who are ready on ever}' oc¬ 
casion to inflame the people; a kind of men, 
who, in all free states, and more particularly in 
that of Athens, where eloquence flourishes in 
the highesYdegree, are maintained hy the favour 
of the multitude. These immediately pro¬ 
posed a decree, and the commons passed it, 
that “ all the statues and images of Philip, 
with their inscriptions, and likewise those of all 
his ancestors of both sexes, should he removed 
and defaced ; that the Icstival days, solemnities, 
and priests, which had been instituted in honour 
of him or them, should all he abolished ; and 
that even the ground where any such statue 
had been set up, and inscribed with his name, 
should he held aboininablo.” And it was re¬ 
solved, that, “for the future, nothing which 
ought to be erected or dedicated in a place of 
purity should be there erected : and that the 
public priests, as often as they slioiild pray for 
the people of Athens, for their allies, armies, 
and fleets, so often should they utter curses and 
execrations against Philip, his offspring, his 
kingdom, his forces by sea and land, and the 
whole race and name of the Macedonians.” 
It was added to the decree, that, “ if any ]‘er- 
son in future should make any proposal tending 
to throw disgrace and ignominy on Philip, tin* 
people of Athens would ratify it in its fullest 
extent: if, on the contrary, any one should, hy 
word or deed, endeavour lo lessen his ignomi¬ 
ny, or to do him honour, that whoever slew 
such person should bo justified in so doing.” 
Lastly, a clause was annexed, that “ all the de¬ 
crees, formerly passed against the Pisistratida*, 
should be in full force against Philip.” 'J^hus 
the Athenians waged war against Philip with 
writings and with words, in which alone their 
power consists. 

XLV. Attalus and the Romans, having, 
from Hermione, proceeded first to Piroieus, 
and staid there a few days, after being loaded 
with decrees of the Athenians, (in which the 
honours paid to their allies wore as extravagant 
as the expressions of their resentment against 
their enemy had been,) .sailed to Andros, and, 
coming to an anchor in the harbour called 
Gaureleos, sent persons to sound the inclina¬ 
tions of the townsmen, whether they chose 
voluntarily to surrender, rather than run the 
hazard of an assault. On their answering, that 
they were not at their own disposal, the citadel 


being possessed hy tlie king’s troops, Attalus 
and th'‘Roman Ueiite.nant-general, landing their 
forces, with every thing requisite for attacking 
towns, made their approaches to the city on 
diflerent sides. The Roman I'ngincs and arms, 
which they had never seen before, together with 
the spirit of the soldiers, so liriskly approaching 
the walls, were particularly terrifying to the 
Greeks, insomuch that they immediately fled 
into the citadel, leaving the city in the power 
of the enemy. After holding out for two days 
in the citadel, relying more on the strength of 
the place than on their arms, on the third both 
they and the garrison capitulated, on condition 
of their being transported to Ucliumin Bceotia, 
and being each of them allowed a single suit of 
n))parcl. The island was yielded up by the 
Romans lo king Attains; the spoil, and the 
ornametils of llio city, tliey themselves carried 
off. Attains, desirous that the island of 
which he had got possession, might not be 
quite deserted, pcrsuadc<l almost all the Mace¬ 
donians. and several of the Andrians, to remain 
there : and, in some time after, those who, ac¬ 
cording to the cajiitulation, had been transported 
to Dcliiun, were induced lo return from thence 
by the promises made them hy the king, in 
which they were disposed the more readily to 
confide, hy th<* ardent affection which thej' felt 
for llieir native country. From Andr<»s the 
combined armv passed over to Cythnus: there 
they spent several days to no purjiose, in ot- 
tempting to get possession of the city ; when, 
at length, finding it scarcely worth the trouble, 
they departed. At Prasia*, a place on the main 
land of Attica, twenty harks of the Issicans 
joined the Roman fieet. These were sent to 
ravage the lands of the Carystians, the rest of 
the fillet lying at Gorirstus a noted harbour in 
Eulxra, until their return from Carystus: on 
which, setting sail altogether, and steering their 
course through the open sea, until they passed 
by Seyms, they arrived at the island of lous. 
Being detained there for a few days by a violent 
northerly wind, as soon as it abated, they passed 
over to Sciathus, a city which had been lately 
plundered and desolated by Philip. The sol¬ 
diers, spreading themselves over the country, 
brought back to the ships corn and many other 
kinds of provisions. Plunder there was none, 
nor had the (rreeks deserved to be plunder¬ 
ed. Directing their course to Cassandrea, 
they first came to Mendis, a village on the 
coast of that state ; and, intending from thence 
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, to double the promontory, and bring round the j 
fleet to the very walls of the city, they were j 

• near being buried in the waves by a furious ! 
storm. However, after being dispersed, and a 
great part of the ships having lost their rigging, 
they escaped on shore. This storm at sea was 
an omen of the kind of success which they 
were to meet on land; for, after collecting 
their vessels together, and landing their forces, 
having made an assault on the city, they were 
rijpulscd with considerable loss, there being a 
strong garrison of the king’s troops in the place. | 
Being thus obliged to retreat without accom- ] 

Iplishing their design, they passed over to Cana- j 
^trum in Pallenc, and from thence, doubling 
I he promontory of Torona, conducted the fleet 
to Acanthus. There they first laid waste the 
country, then stormed the city itself, and plun¬ 
dered it. They proceeded no farther, for their 
ships were now heavily laden with booty, but 
went back to Sciathus, and from Sciathus to 
Eubcea, whence they had first set out. 

XL VI. Leaving the fleet there, they entered 
the Malian hay with ten light ships, in order to 
confer with the .^Etolians on the method of 
, conducting the war. Sipyrrhicas, thciEtolian, 
was at the head of the embassy that came to 
Hcraclea, to hold a consultation with the king 

* i^nd (he Roman lieutenant-general. They de¬ 
manded of Attains, that, in pursuance of the 
treaty, he should supply them with one thou¬ 
sand soldiers, W'hich number he had engaged 
for on condition of their taking part in the war 
against Philip. This was refused to the ^to- 
lians, because on their part, they had formerly 
showed themselves unwilling to march out to 
ravage Macedonia, at a time when Philip, be¬ 
ing employed near Pergamus in destroying by 
fire every thing sacred and profane, they might 
have compelled him to retire from thence, in 
order to j)reserve his own territories. Thus, 
instead of aid, the .^tolians were dismissed 
with hopes, the Romans making them large 
promises. Apustius and Attains returned to 
their ships, where they began to concert mea¬ 
sures for the siege of Oreus. This city was 
wclI*secureJ by fortifications; and also, since 
thf attempt formerly made on it, by a strong 
garrison. After t|je taking of Andros, the 

.combined fleet had been joined by twenty 
Rhodian ships, all decked vessels, under the 
command of Agesimbrotus. This squadron 
they sent to cruise off Zelasium, a promontory 
of fethmia, very conveniently situate beyond 


Dcmctriaa, in order that, if the ships of the 
Macedonians should attempt to come out, they 
might be at hand to oppose them. HeracUdes, 
the king’s admiral, kept his fleet there, rather 
with a view of laying hold of any advantage 
which the negligence of the enemy might afford 
liim, than with a design of employing open force. 
The Romans and king Attalus carried on their 
attacks against Oreus on different sides; the 
Romans against the citadel next to the sea, the 
king’s troops against the lower part of the town, 
lying between the two citadels, where the city 
is also divided by a wall. As their posts were 
different, so were their methods of attack : the 
Romans made their approaches by means of 
^ covered galleries, some earned by men, others 
moving on wheels, applying also the ram to the 
walls; the king’s troops, by throwing in wea- 
I pons with the balista, catapulta, and every other 
I kind of engine. They cast stones also of im¬ 
mense weight, formed mines, and made use of 
every expedient, which, on trial, had been found 
useful in the former siege. On the other side, 
the Macedonian garrison, in the town and the 
citadels, was not only more numerous than on 
the former occasion, but exerted themselves 
with greater spirit, in consequence of the re¬ 
primands which they had received from the 
king for their former misconduct, and also from 
remembrance both of his threats and promises 
with regard to their future behaviour; so that 
there was very little hope of its being speedily 
taken. The lieutenant-general thought, that, 
in the meantime, some other business might be 
accomplished ; wherefore, leaving such a num¬ 
ber of men as seemed sufficient to finish the 
works, ho passed over to the nearest part of 
the continent, and, arriving unexpectedly, made 
himself master of Larissa, except the citadel,— 
not that celebrated city in Thessaly, but another, 
whicli they call Cremaste. Attalus also sur¬ 
prised iEgeleos, where nothing was less appre¬ 
hended than such an enterprise during the siege 
of another city. The works at Oreus had now 
begun to take effect, while the garrison within 
were almost spent with unremitted toil (keeping 
watch both by day and night,) and also with 
wounds. Part of the wall being loosened by the 
strokes of the ram, had fallen down in many 
places; and the Romans, during the night, 
broke into the citadel through the breach which 
lay over the harbour. Attalus, likewi.se, at the 
first light, on a signal given from the citadel by 
the Romans, assaulted the city on his side, where 
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great part of the wall had been levelled; on 1 
which the garrison and townsmen fled into the | 
other citadel, and even that they surrendered in 1 
two days after. The city fell to the king, the 
prisoners to the Romans. 

XLVII. The autumnal equinox now ap¬ 
proached, and .the Euboean gulf^ called Cocla, 
is reckoned dangerous by manners. Choosing,, 
therefore, to remove thenrt5 before the winter 
storms came on, they returned to PiraDous, from 
whence they had sot out for the campaign. 
Apustius, leaving there thirty ships, sailed by 
Malea to Corcyia. 'J’ho king was delayed 
during the eelehration of the mysteries of 
Ceres, immediately after which he also retired 
into Asia, sending home Agesimbrotus and the 
Rhodians. Such, during that summer, were the 
proceedings, by sea and land, of the Roman 
consul and lieutenant-general, aided by Attains 
and the Rhodians, against Diilipand his allies. 
The other consul, Cains Aurelius, on corning! 
into his province, and finding the war there , 
already brought to a conclusion, did not dis-1 



having proceeded to actum in his absence; 
wherefore^ sending him away to Elrurin, lie led 
on the legions into tlie enemy’s country, when^ 
their operations, having no other object than 
booty, produced more of it than glory. Tiucitis 
Furius, finding nothing in Etruria that could 
give him employment, and at the same time 
fired with ambition of obtaining a triuinpli for 
his success against the (iaiils, winch he knew 
would be more easily accomplished in tlie ab¬ 
sence of the consul, who envied and was en¬ 
raged against him, came to Rome unexpected¬ 
ly, and called a meeting of the senate in the 
temple of Bellona ; where, after making a 
recital of the services which he had performed, 
ha demanded to be allowed to enter the city 
in triumph. 

XLVIII. A great part of the senate, in¬ 
duced by their regard for him, and the impor¬ 
tance of his services, showed an inclination to 
grant his request. The elder part refused to 
agree to such grant, both “ because the army, 
with which he had acted, belonged to another; 
and because he had left his province through 
an ambitious desire of snatching that oppor¬ 
tunity of procuring a triumph,—a conduct alto¬ 
gether unprecedented.” The senators of con¬ 
sular rank particularly insisted, that “ he ought 
to have waited for the consul; for that he 


might, by pitching his camp near the city, and 
thereby securing the colony without coming to 
an engagement, have protracted the affair until 
his arrival; and that, what the preetor had not 
done, the senate ought to do ; they should wait 
for the consul. After hearing the business dis¬ 
cussed by the consul and prastor in their pre¬ 
sence, they would be able, on better grounds, 
to form a judgment on the case.” Great part 
were of opinion, that they ought to consider 
nothing hut the service performed, and whether 
he had performed it while in oflicc, and under 
his own auspices. For, “ when of two colonics, 
whicli had been opposed, as barriers, to restrain 
the tumultuous inroads of the Gauls, one had 
I been already sacked and burned, the flame 
1 being ready to spread (as if from an adjoining 
, liouso) to the other, which lay so near, what 
ought the prsetor to have done 1 If it was im¬ 
proper to enter on any action without the con¬ 
sul, then the senate had acted wrong in giving 
tlie army to the prielor; liecause, if they 
chose that the business should be performed, 
not under the prsRtor’s auspices, but the consul’s, 
i tliey might have limited the. decree in such a 
manner, that not the pra-tor, but the consul, 
should have the management of it; or else the 
i consul had acted wrong, who after ordering the 
I army to remove from Etruria into Gaul, di! 
j not me.ct it at Arirninurn, in order to l)e present 
' at operations, which were not allowed to be 
; performed without him. But the exigencies 
of war do not wait fiir the delays and procras¬ 
tinations of commanders ; and battles must be 
sometimes fought, not because commanders 
choose it, but because the enemy compels it. 
The fight itself, and the issue of the fight, is 
what ought to be regarded now. The enemy 
were routed and slain, their camp taken and 
plundered, the colony relieved from a siege, the 
prisoners taken from the other colony recovered 
and restored to their friends, and an end put to 
the war in one battle. And not only men re¬ 
joiced at this victory, hut the immortal gods 
also had supplications paid to them, for the 
space of three days, on account of the business 
of the state having been wisely and success¬ 
fully, not rashly and unfortunately, conducted 
by Lucius Furius, prastor. Besides, the Gal¬ 
lic wars were, by some fatality, destined to the 
Furian family.” 

XLIX. By means of discourses of this 
kind, made by him and his friends, the interest 
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0 / the pr»tor, who was present, prevailed over 
the rcspecS due to the dignity of the absent 
consul, and the majority decreed a triumph to 
Lucius Furius. Lucius Furius, praetor, duriiijr' 
his ofiice, > triumphed over the Gauls. He 
carried into the treasury three hundred and 
twenly thousand asscfi,' and one hundred and ^ 
seventy thousand pounds’ weight of silver. 
There were neither any prisoners led before ; 
his chariot, nor spoils carried before him, nor 
did.any soldiers follow him. ft appeared that' 
every thing, except the victory, belonged to the ■ 
^ consul. Fublius Scipio then celebrated, in a ; 
i|iagnifiront manner, the games whicli lie had 
\lwe(l when consul in Africa; and with ros- 
p^t to tlic lands for his soldiers, it was decreed, 
that whatever number of years each of them liad 
served in Spain or in Africa, he sliould, for 
every year, receive two acres; and that ten 
commissioners should make the distribution. 
'J'hree commissioners were then appointed to 
fill up the number of colonists at Venusia, be¬ 
cause the strength of that colony had been re¬ 
duced 111 the war with Hannibal: Cains 
Terrentins Varro, Titus Quintius Flamininus, 
Publius Cornelius, son of Cneius Scipio, were 
" the commissioners who enrolled the colonists 
for Venusia. During the same year, Caius 
Cjjrnclius Cethegus, who in the ijuality of pro¬ 
consul, commanded in Spain, routed a numer¬ 
ous army of the enemy in the territory of 
Sedoto ; in which battle, it is said, that fifteen 
thousand Spaniards wore slain, and seventy- 
oiglit military standards taken. The consul, 
Caius Aurelius, on returning from his province 
to Koine, to hold the elections, made heavy 
complaints, not on the subject on which they 
had supposed he would, that the senate had not 
waited for his coming, nor allowed him an op- 
jiorlunity of arguing the matter with the prsetor; 
hut, that “ the senate had decreed a triumph in 
such a manner, without hearing the report of 
any one of those who were prc.sent at the opera¬ 
tions of the war, except the person who was to 
I'njoy the triumph: that their ancestors Iiad 
made it a rule that the lieutenant-generals, the 
militaty tribunes, the centurions, and even the 
soldiers, should bo present at the same, for 
this reason, that the ^reality of his exploits, to 
whom so high an honour was paid, might be 
publicly ascertained. Now, of that army which 
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fought with the Gauls, had any one soldier, or 
even a soldier’s servant, been present, of whom 
the senate could inquire concerning the truth 
or falsehood of the prsetor’s narrative 1” He 
then appointed u day for the elections, at which 
were chosen consuls, Lucius Corneliys Lentu- 
lus and Publius Viliius Tapulus. The pne- 
tors were then njqminted, Luejus Quintius 
Flamininus, Lucius Valerius Flaccus, Lucius 
Viliius Tappulus, and ('neius Badiius Tam- 
philus. 

L. During that year, provisions were re¬ 
markably cheap. The cnnilo a'diles, Marcus 
(daudius Marcellus, and Sextus .Flius Peetus, 

I distrilmted among the people a vastquantity of 
I corn, brought from Africa, at the rate of two 
' r/.v.vt’.v a pi'ck. They also celebrated the Ro¬ 
man games in a magnificent manner, repeating 
them a second day ; and crecti'd in the treasury 
five lirazi'u statues out of the money ])aid as 
fines, j'lie plebeian games were thrice repeat¬ 
ed entire, by tho irdiles, Lucius Terentius 
Massa, and Cneius Da*l)ius ^’amphilus, who 
was elected pr.Tbir. I’here were also funeral 
games <‘xhil)ited that year in the forum, for the 
space of four days, on occasion of the death of 
Marcus Valerius Laivinus, by his sons Publius 
and Marcus, who gave also a show of gla¬ 
diators, in which twenty-live pairs fought. 
Marcus Aurelius Cotta, one of the ten com¬ 
missioners for kee]>irig the books of (he Sybil, 
died, and Manius Acilius Glabrio was substi¬ 
tuted in his room. It hnpjicned that botli the 
curule a'diles, lately chosen, were persons who 
could not immediately undertake the office: 
for Caius Cornelius Cethegus was absent 
when he was elected, being then commander 
in Spain; and Caius Valerius Flaccus, who 
was presimt, being flarnen Dialis, could not 
take the oath of observing the laws; and no 
person was allowed to hold any office longer 
than five days without taking the oath. Flac¬ 
cus petitioned to be excused from complying 
with the law, on which the senate decreed, 
that if the ledile produred a person approved 
of by the consuls, who would take the oath 
for him, the consuls, if they thought proper, 
should make application to the tribunes, 
that it might be proposed to the people. 
Lucius Valerius Flaccus, jira'tor elect, was 
produced to swear for his brother. The tri¬ 
bunes proposed to the commons, and the com¬ 
mons ordered, that this should be as effectual 
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as if the ffidile himself had sworn. With curulc tedile, might come home to execute 
regard to the other sdile, likewise, an order of his office, and that Lucius Manlius Acidinus 
the commons was made. On the tribunes might leave that province, where he had con- 
putting the question, what two persons they tinned many years; the commons ordered 
chose should go and take the command of the Cneius Cornelius Lentulus, and Lucius Ster- 
armicB in Spain, in order that Caius Cornelius, I tinius, proconsuls, to command in Spain. 
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Successes of Titus dunums Fluinminus u^uiiist Philip, uiid of Ins brotiier l.ucius, with the fleet, assisted by 
Attalus uiiU the Rhodians. Treaty of friendship with iliu Acha'ans. Conspiracy of the slaves discovered, and 
supprussed. The uiiinbur of the prietors aui'iitciiiod to six. Defeat of the tubutinuu Gauls by Cornelius Cethegus. 
Treaty of friendship with Nahis, tyrant of Luccdunuoii. Capture of several cities in Macedonia. 


I. Thk consuls and prujtors entering into 
oiVice on the itles of March, [Y. R. 553. B. C, 
► 19y.] cast lots for the provinces. Italy fell to 
Lucius Cornelius Lcntulus, Macedonia to Pub¬ 
lius Villius. Of the prajtors, the city jurisdic¬ 
tion fell to Lucius Quinctius, Arimiiium to 
Cneius Bajbius, Sicily to Lucius Valerius, 
Sardinia to Lucius Villius. The consul, Leii- 
tulus, was ordered to levy new legions; Vil¬ 
lius to receive the army from Publius Sulpi- 
ciu8; and, to complete its number, power was 
given him to raise as many men as he thought 
proper. To the praJtor Bsebius, were decreed 
the legions, which Caius Aurelius, late consul, 
had commanded, with directions that he should 
keep them in their present situation, until the 
consul should come with the new army to sup¬ 
ply their place ; and that, on his arriving in 
Gaul, all the soldiers who had served out their 
time should be sent home, except five thousand 
of <he allies, which would be sufficient to pro¬ 
tact the province round Ariminum. The com¬ 
mand was continued to the prsetors of the for¬ 
mer year; to Cneius Sergius, that he might 
superintend the distribution of land to the sol¬ 
diers, who had served for many years in Spain, 
Sicily, and Sardinia; to Quintus Minucius, 
lh»t he might finish the inquiries conceding 
VoL. U. Q 


the conspiracies in Bruttiuin, which, while 
praetor, he had managed with care and fidelity. 
That he should also send to Locri, to suffer 
punishment, those who had been convicted of 
sacrilege, and who were then in chains at 
Rome; taking care, at the same lime, that 
whatever had been carried away from the tem¬ 
ple of Proscr[)ine should bo replaced, and pro¬ 
per atonements made. The Latine festival 
was repeated in pursuance of a decree of the 
pontifis, because ambassadors from Ardea had 
complained to the senate, that during the said 
solemnity they had not been supplied with meat 
as usual. From Suessa an account was brought 
that two of the gates, and the wall between 
them, were struck with lightning. Messengers 
from Forniiae related, that the temple of Jupi¬ 
ter was also struck by liglitning; from Ostia, 
likewise, news came of the like accident hav¬ 
ing hapjiencd to the temiile of Jupiter there; 
it was said, too, that the temples of Apollo and 
Sancus, at Veliternum, were struck in like 
manner; and that in the temjde of Hercules, 
hair grew on the statue. A letter was re¬ 
ceived from Quintus Minucius, proprtttor, from 
Bruttium, that a foal had been born with five 
feet, and three chickens with three feet each. 
Afierwards a letter was brought from Mace- 
11 121 
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donia, from Publius Sulpicius, proconsul, in [ 
which, among other matters, it was mentioned i 
that a laurel tree had sprung up on the poop of j 
a ship of war. On occasion of the former 
prodigies, the senate had voted, that the con¬ 
suls should offer sacrifices with the greater 
victims to such gods as they thought ]>roj>er. 
On account of the last prodigy, alone, the 
aruspices were called before the senate, and, in 
pursuance of their answer, the people were 
ordered by proclamation to jjcrform a supplica¬ 
tion for one day, and worhhip was soleinuizcd 
at all the shrines. 

II. This year, the Carthaginians brought to 
Rome the first payment of the silver, imposed 
on them as a tribute ; and the quaestors having 
reported, that it was not of the proper standard, 
and that, on the assay, it wanted a fourth part, 
they borrowed money at Rome, and made up 
the deficiency. On their requesting that the 
senate would be pleased to order their hos¬ 
tages to be restored to them, a hundred were 
given up, with assurances in regard to the rest, 
if they continued to observe the treaty. They 
then farther reque.stcd, that the remaining hos¬ 
tages might be removed from Norba, where | 
they were ill accommodated, to some other 
place, and they were permitted to remove to 
Signia and Terentinum. The request of the 
people of Gades was likewise complied with ; 
that a governor should not be sent to their 
city ; being contrary to their stipulation with 
Lucius Marcius Septimus, when they came 
under the protection of the Roman people. 
Deputies from Narnia, complaining that they 
had not their due number of settlers, and that 
several who were not of their community, had 
crept in among them, and assumed the privileges 
of colonists, Lucius Cornelius, consul, was 
ordered to appoint three commissioners to ad¬ 
just those matters. The lliree appointed were 
Publius and Sextus .^lius, both surnamed 
P®tus; and Caius Cornelius Lentulus. The 
favour granted to the Narnians, of filling up 
their number of colonists, was refused to the 
people of Cossa, who applied for it. 

III. The consuls, having finished the busi¬ 
ness that was to be done at Rome, set out 
for their provinces. Publius Villius, on com¬ 
ing into Macedonia, found the soldiers in a 
violent mutiny, signs of which had appeared 
some time before. There were two thousand 
concerned in it These troops, after Hannibal 
was vanquished, had been transported from 


Africa to Sicily, and in about a year after, into 
Macedonia, as volunteers; they denied, how¬ 
ever, that this was done with their consent, 
atfirniing, that they had been put on board the* 
ships, by the tribunes, contrary to their remon¬ 
strances ; but, in what manner soever they had 
become engaged in that service, whether by 
comjiulsion or not, the time of it was now ex¬ 
pired, and it was reasonable that some end 
should be put to their toils. For many years 
they had not seen Italy, but had grown old 
under arms in Sicily, Africa, and Macedonia; 
they were now, in short, worn out with labour 
and fatigue, and had lost the best part of their 
blood by the many wounds which they had re¬ 
ceived. The consul told them, that “the/ 
grounds on which they demanded their dis¬ 
charge, appeai-ed to him to be rea.sonable, if the 
demand had been made in a moderate manner; 
but that neither on that, nor on any other 
grounds, could mutiny ever be justified. 
Wherefore, if they were contented to adhere 
to their standards, and obey orders, he would 
write to the senate concerning their release ; 
and that what they desired would more easily 
be obtained by modest behaviour than by 
turbulence.” 

IV. At this time, Philip was pushing on 
the siege of Thaumaci, with the utmost vigour, 
by means of mounds and engines, and was 
ready to bring up the ram to the walls, when 
he was obliged to relinquish the undertaking by 
the sudden arrival of the .^Etolians, who, under 
the eoinmaiid of Archidainus, having made 
their way into the town between the posts of 
the Macedonians, never ceased, day or night, 
making continual sallies, sometimes against 
the guards, sometimes against the works. 
They were at the same time favoured by the 
nature of the place : for Thaumaci stands near 
tlie road from Thcrmopylce, and the Malian 
bay, through Lamia, on a lofty eminence, hang¬ 
ing immediately over the narrow pass called 
Ccelc.* After i)as.sing through the craggy 
grounds of Thessaly, the roads are rendered 
intricate by the windings of the valleys, and on 
the near approach to the city, such an immense 
plain opens at once to view, like a vast sea, 
that the eye can scarcely reach the bounds of 
the expanse beneath. From this surprising 
prospect it was called Thaumaci.® The city 
itself is secured, not only by the height of its 

‘ Hollows. ^ From thaumazein, to wonder 
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situation but by its standing on a rock> from 
the sid«« of which, all round, the projecting 
parts had been pared off. In consequence of 
these difficulties, and the prize not appearing 
sufficient; to recompense so much toil and dan¬ 
ger, Philip desisted from the attempt. The 
winter also was approaching; he therefore 
retired from thence, and led back his troops 
into winter-quarters, in Macedonia. 

V. There, whilst others, glad of any inter¬ 
val of rest, consigned both body and mind to 
repose, Philip, in proportion as the season of 
the year had relieved him from the incessant 
fatigues of marching and fighting, found his 
• care and anxiety increase the more, when he 
V turned his thoughts towards the general issue 
of the war. He dreaded, not only his enemies, 
who pressed him hard by land and s<‘a, but also 
the dispositions, sometimes of his allies, at 
others of his own subjects. The former, lie 
thought, might be induced, by hopes of friend 
ship with the Romans, to change sides, and the 
Macedonians themselves be seized with a desire 
of innovation. Wherefore, he despatched am¬ 
bassadors to the Achieaus, both to require their 
oath, (for it had been made an article of their 
agreement that they should take an oath of 
fidelity to Philip every year,) and at the same 
^time to restore to them Orchomenes, Hertca, 
and Triphylia. To tlie Megalopolitans, he 
delivered up Aliphera; which city, they insist¬ 
ed, had never belonged to Triphylia, but ought 
to be restored to them, having been one of 
those that were incorporated by the council of 
the Arcadians for the founding of Megalopolis. 
These measures had the desired effect of 
strengthening his connection with the Achtcans. 
The affections of the Macedonians he conciliat¬ 
ed by his treatment of Heraclides : for finding 
that, from having countenanced this man, he 
had incurred the general displeasure of his sub¬ 
jects, he charged him with a number of crimes, 
and threw him into chains, to the great joy of 
the people. In his preparations for war, he 
exerted the most vigorous efforts; exercised 
both the Macedonian and mercenary troops in 
arm#, and, in the beginning of spring sent 
Athenagoras, with ail the foreign auxiliaries 
and light troops, through Epirus into Chaonia, 
to seize the pass at Antigonia, which the 
Greeks called Stena. Ho followed, in a few 
days, with the heavy troops: and having view¬ 
ed every situation in the country, he judged 
that the most advantageous post for fortifying 


himself was on the river Aous. This river 
runs in a narrow vale, between two mountains, 
one of which the natives call the river Asnaus, 
affording a passage of very little breadth along 
the bank. He ordered Athenagoras, with th^ 
light infantry, to take possession of Asnaus, 
and to fortify it. His own camp he pitched 
on .^ropus. Those places where the rocks 
were steep, were defended by guards of a few 
soldiers only ; the less secure he strengthened, 
some with trendies, some with ramparts, and 
others with towers. A great number of en¬ 
gines, also, were disposed in proper places, that, 
by means ol' weapons thrown from these, they 
might keep the enemy at a distance. The 
royal pavilion was pitched on the outside of the 
rampart, on the most conspicuous eminence, in 
order, by this show of confidence, to dishearten 
the foe, and raise the hopes of his own men. 

VJ. The consul received intelligence from 
Charopus of Epirus, that the king, with his 
army, had jiosted himself in this pass. As 
suon, therefore, as the spring began to open, he 
left Corcyra, where he had passed the winter, 
and, sailing over to the continent, led on his 
army. When he came within about five miles 
of the king’s camp, leaving the legions in a 
strong post, he went forward in person with 
some light troops, to view the nature of the 
country ; and, on the day following, held a 
council, in order to determine whether he 
should, notwithstanding (he great labour and 
danger to be encountered, attempt a passage 
through tfie defiles occupied by the enemy, or 
lead round his forces by the same road through 
which Sulpiciushad penetrated into Macedonia 
the year before. The deliberations on this 
question had lasted several days, when news 
arrived, that Titus Quintius, had been elected 
consul; that he had obtained, by lot, Mace¬ 
donia as his province ; and that, hastening his 
journey, he had already come over to Corcyra. 
Valerius Antius says, that Villius marched 
into the defile, and that, as he could not proceed 
straight forward, because every pass was occu¬ 
pied by the king, he followed the course of a 
valley, through the middle of which the river 
Aous flows, and having hastily constructed a 
bridge, passed over to the bank, where the king 
lay, and fought a battle with him ; that the king 
was routed, and driven out of his camp; 
that twelve thousand Macedonians were kill¬ 
ed, and two thousand two hundred taken, 
together with a hundred and thirty-two mill- 
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tary Btandards, and two hundred and thirty 
horses. He adds, that during the battle a 
temple was vowed to Jupiter in case of success. 
The other historians, both Greek and Latin, 
(all those at least whose accounts I have read,) 
affirm, that nothing memorable was done by 
Villius, and that Titus Quintius the consul, 
who succeeded him, found that no progress 
whatever had been made in the business of the 

war. 

VII. During the time of these transactions 
in Macedonia, the other consul, Lucius Lentu- 
lu6, who had stayed at Rome, held an assembly 
for the election of censors. Out of many 
illustrious men who stood candidates, were 
chosen Publius Cornelius Seipio Afrieanus 
and Publius iElius Pjetus. These, acting to¬ 
gether in perfect harmony, read the list of the 
senate, without passing a censure on any one 
member ; they also let to farm the port-duties 
at Capua, and those at the fort of Puteoh, 
situate where the city now stands; enrolling 
for this latter place three hundred colonists, 
that being the number fixed by the senate; 
they also sold the lands of Capua, which lie at 
the foot of Mount Tifata. About the same 
time, Lucius Manlius Acidinus, on bis return 
from Spain, was hindered from entering the 
city in ovation by Marcus Portius La^ca, ple¬ 
beian tribune, notwithstanding ho had obtained 
permission of the senate: coming, then, into 
the city in a private character, he conveyed to 
the treasury one thousand two hundred pounds 
weight of silver, and about thirty pounds 
weight of gold. During this year, Cneius 
Beabius Tamphilus, who had succeeded to the 
government of the province of Gaul, in the 
room of Caius Aurelius, consul of the year 
preceding, having, without proper caution, 
entered the territories of the Tnsubrian Gauls, 

was, with almost the whole of his army, attack¬ 
ed at disadvantage and overthrown. He lost 
above six thousand six hundred men,—a severe 
blow from an enemy who had for some time 
ceased to be considered as being formidable. 
This event called away the consul, Lucius 
Lentulus, from the city; who, arriving in the 
province, which was in general confusion, and 
taking the command of the army, which he 
found dispirited by its defeat, severely repri¬ 
manded the pr®tor, and ordered him to quit the 
province, and return to Rome. Neither did 
the consul himself perform, any considerable 
service, being called home to preside at the 


elections, which were obstructed by Marcus 
Fulvius and Manius Curius, plebeian tribunes, 
who wished to hinder Titus Quintius Flami* 
ninus from standing candidate for the consul¬ 
ship, after passing through the office of queas- 
tor. They alleged, that “ the ffidilcship and 
pra'torship were now held in contempt, and that 
the nolulity did not made their way to the con¬ 
sulship through the regular gradations of offices; 
but, passing over the intermediate steps, pushed 
at once from the lowest to the highest.” From 
a dispute in the Field of Mars, the affair was 
brought before the senate, where it was voted, 
“ that when a jierson surd for any post, which 
!)y the laws he was permitted to hold, the peo¬ 
ple liad the right of choosing whoever they, 
thought proper.” 'i'o this decision of the' 
senate, the tribunes submitted, and thereupon 
Sextus jElius Firtus and Titus Quintius Fla- 
mininus were elected. Then was held the 
election of prietors. The persons chosen were 
Lucius Cornelius Merula, Marcus Claudius 
Marcellus, Marcus Porcius Cato, and Caius 
Helvius, who had been plebeian cedilcs. These 
repeated the plebeian games, and, on occasion 
of the games, celebrated a feast of Jupiter. 
The curule .Tdilcs, also, Caius Valerius Flac- 
e.us, who was fiamen of Jupiter, and Caius 
Cornelius Cethegus, celebrated the Roman 
games with great magnificence. Servius and 
Caius Sulpicius Galba, pontiffs, died this year ; 
in their room, in the college, were substituted 
Marcus ^Emilius Lepidus and Cneius Corne¬ 
lius Seipio. 

VITI. The new consuls, Sextus uEIius 
Pa)tus and Tilus Quintius Flamininus, on as¬ 
suming the administration, [Y. R. 554. B. C. 
198.] convened the senate in the capitol, and 
the fathers decreed, that “ the consuls should 
settle between tliemselvcs, or cast lots for the 
provinces, Macedonia, and Italy. That he to 
whom Macedonia fell should enlist, as a sup¬ 
plement to the legions, three thousand Roman 
footmen, and three hundred horse, and also five 
thousand footmen, and five hundred horsemen 
of the Latino confederates.” The army as¬ 
signed to the other consul was to consist 
entirely of new-raised men. Lucius Lentulus, 
consul of the preceding year, was continued in 
command, and was ordered not to depart from 
the province, nor to remove the old army, 
until the consul should arrive with the new le¬ 
gions. The consuls cast lots for the provinceiC 
and Italy fell to .d&iius, Macedonia to Quin- 
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tius. Of the prators, the lots gave to Lucius 1 
CoffieliwMerula the city jurisdiction ; to Mar- 
ctls Claudius^ Sicily; to Marcus Porcius, Sar¬ 
dinia ; and to Caius Hclvius, Gaul. The levy¬ 
ing of tropps was then begun, for besides the 
consular armies, they had been ordered also 
to enlist men for the prretors: for Marcclliis, 
'in Sicily, four thousand foot and three hundred 
horse of the Latine confederates; for Cato, in 
Sardinia, three thousand foot and two hundred 
horse of the same country ; with dire<‘tions, 
that both these prastors, on their arrival in their 
provinces, should disband the veterans, both 
foot and horse. The consuls then introduced 
to the senate ambassadors from king Altalus. 
These, after representing that their king gave 
every assistance to the Homan arms on land and 
sea, with his fleet and all his forces, and had 
hitherto executed with zeal and alacrity, every 
order of the consuls, added, that « they feared 
it would not be in his power to continue so to 
do, as he was much embarrassed by Antiochus, 
who had invaded his kingdom, when the sea 
and land forces, which might have defended it, 
were removed to a distance. Thai Attalus, 
therefore, entreated the conscript fathers, if 
they chose to employ his army and navy in the 
Macedonian war, then to send a body of forces 
^ protect his territories; or if that were not 
agreeable, to allow him to go home for that 
purpose, with his fleet and troops.” The fol¬ 
lowing answer was ordered to be given to the 
ambassadors : that << the senate retained a due 
sense of Attalus’s friendship in aiding the Ro¬ 
man commanders, with his fleet and other 
forces. That they would neither send succours 
to Attalus, against Antiochus the ally and 
friend of the Roman people; nor would they 
detain the troops which he had sent to their 
assistance, to his inconvenience. That it was 
ever a constant rule with the Roman people, 
to use the aid of others, so far only as was 
agreeable to the will of those who gave it ; and 
even to leave those who were so inclined, at full 
liberty to determine, when that a.ssistance should 
commence, and when it should cease. That 
they *vould send ambassadors to Antiochus ; to 
re|>rc8ent to him, that Attalus, with his fleet 
and army, were, at^the present, employed by 
the Roman people against Philip their common 
enemy; and that they would request Antio- 
cl^us, to leave the dominions of Attalus unmo¬ 
lested, and to refrain from all hostilities; for 
that,it was much to be wished, that kings, who 


were allies and friends to the Roman people, 
should maintain friendship between themselves 
also.” 

IX. When the consul Titus Quintius had 
finished the levies, in making which he chose, 
principally such as had served in Spain or Af¬ 
rica, that is, soldiers of approved courage, and 
when hastening to set forward to his province, 
he was delayed by reports of prodigies, and the 
expiations of them necessary to be performed. 
There had been struck by lightning the public 
road at Veii, a temple of .Jupiter at Lanuvium, 
a temple of Hercules at Ardea, with a wall 
and towers at Capua, also the edifice which is 
called Alba. At Arretium, the sky appeared 
as on fire ; at Velura', the earth, to the extent 
of three acres, sunk down so as to form a vast 
chasm. From Suessa Aurunca, on account 
was brought of a lamb born with two heads; 
from Sinuessa, of a swine with a human head. 
On occasion of these ill omens, a supplication 
of one day’s continuance was performed ; the 
consuls employed themselves diligently in the 
worship of the gods, and as soon as these were 
appeased, set out fur their provinces. Ailius, 
accompanied by Caius Hclvius, praetor, went 
into Gaul, where he put under the command of 
the pra*tor the army which he received from 
Lucius Lentulus, and which he ought to have 
disbanded, intending to carry on his own ope¬ 
rations with the new troops, w’hich he had 
brought with him; but he effected nothing 
worth recording. The other consul, Titus 
Quintius, setting sail from Brundusium earlier 
than had been usual with former consuls, reached 
Corcyra, with eight thousand foot and eight 
hundrtid horse. From this place, he passed 
over, in a qiiinqucremc, to the nearest part of 
Epirus, and proceeded, by long journeys, to the 
Roman camp. Here he dismissed Villius; 
and waiting a few days, until the forces from 
Corcyra should come up and join him, hold a 
council, lo determine whether he should endea¬ 
vour to force his way straight forward through 
the camp of the enemy ; or whether, without 
attempting an enterprise of so great difficulty 
and danger, he should not rather take a circuit¬ 
ous and safe road, so as to penetrate into Mace¬ 
donia by the country of the Bnssaretians and 
Lycus. The latter plan would have been 
adopted, had he not feared that, in removing to 
a greater distance from the sea, the enemy might 
slip out of his hands; and that if the king should 
resolve to secure himself in the woods and 
11 * 
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wilds, as he had done before, the summer might 
be spun out without any tiling being effected. 
It was therefore determined, be the event what 
it might, to attack the enemy in their present 
«post, disadvantageous as it would scern to an 
assailant. But it was easier to resolve on this 
measure, tiian to devise any safe or certain me¬ 
thod of accomplishing it. 

X. Forty days were passed in view of the 
enemy, without making any kind of effort. 
Hence Philip conceived hopes of bringing 
about a treaty of peace, through the mediation 
of the people of Epirus; and a council, which 
was held for the purpose, having appointed 
Pausanias the praetor, and Alexander the mas¬ 
ter of the horse, as negotiators, they brought 
the consul and the king to a conference, on the 
banks of the river Aous, where the <*.hannel 
was narrowest. The sum of the consul’s de¬ 
mands was, that the king should withdraw his 
troops from the territories of the several states ; 
that to those, whoso lands and cities he had 
plundered, he should restore such of their ef¬ 
fects as could be found ; and that the value of 
the rest should be estimated by a fair arbitra¬ 
tion. Philip answered, that “ the cases of the 
several states differed widely from each other. 
That such as he himself had seized on, he 
would set at liberty; but he would not divest 
himself of the hereditary and just possessions 
which had been conveyed down to him from 
his ancestors. If those, with whom hostilities 
had been carried on, complained of any losses 
in the war, he was ready to submit the matter 
to the arbitration of any state with whom both 
parties were at peace.” To this the consul 
replied, that “ the business required neither 
judge nor arbitrator: for who did not sec 
clearly that every injurious consequence of the 
war was to be imputed to the first aggressor ? 
And in this case Philip, unprovoked by any, 
had iirst commenced hostilities against all.” 
When they next began to treat of those nations 
which were to be sot at liberty, the consul 
named, Iirst, the Thessalians; on which the 
king indignantly exclaimed, « What harsher 
terms, Titus Quintius, could you impose on 
me, if I were vanquished 1” With these words 
be retired hastily from the conference, and 
they were prevented only by the river which 
separated them, from assaulting each other 
with missile weapons. On the following day 
many skirmishes took place between parties 
■allying from the outposts, in a plain sufficient' 


ly wide for the purpose. Afterwards the king’s 
troops drew back into narrow and rociiy places, 
whither the Romans, keenly eager for fighting, 
penetrated also. These had in their favour 
order and military discipline, while their arms 
were of a kind well calculated for pressing 
close on the Macedonians, who had, indeed, the 
advantage of ground, with baiistas and catapul- 
tas disposed on almost every rock as on walls. 
After many wounds given and received on 
both sides, and numbers being slain, as in a 
regular engagement, darkness put an end to 
the fight. 

XI. While matters were in this state, a 
herdsman, sent by Charopus, prince of the 
Epirots, was brought to the consul. He said, 
that “ being accustomed to feed his herd in the 
forest, then occupied by the king’s camp, he 
knew every winding and path in the neighbour¬ 
ing mountains ; and that if the consul thought 
proper to .send some troops with him, he would 
lead them by a road, neither dangerous nor 
difficult, to a spot over the enemy’s head.” 
Charopus sent a message to the Roman, to 
give just so much credit to this man’s account, as 
should still leave every thing in his own power, 
and as little as possible in that of the other. 
Though the consul rather wished than dared 
to give the intelligence full belief, and though 
his emotions of joy were strongly checked by 
fear, yet being moved by the confidence due to 
Charopus, he resolved to put to trial the fa¬ 
vourable offer. In order to prevent all suspi¬ 
cion of the matter, during the two following 
days he carried on attacks against the enemy 
without intermission, drawing out troops 
against tlicm in every quarter, and sending up 
fresh men to relieve the wearied. Then, se¬ 
lecting four thousand foot and three hundred 
horse, he put them under the command of a 
military tribune, with directions to advance the 
horse as far as the nature of the ground allowed; 
and when they came to places impassable to 
cavalry, then to post them in some plain ; that 
the infantry should proceed by the road which 
the guide would show, and that when, accord¬ 
ing to his promise, they arrived on the height 
over the enemy’s head, then they should give a 
signal by smoke, but raise no shout, until the 
tribune should have reason to think that, in 
consequence of the signal received from him, 
the battle was begun. He ordered that the 
troops should march by night (the moon shin¬ 
ing through the whole of it), and employ, the 
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, day in taking food and rest. The most liberal 
proH!t«wr».rcre made to the guide, provided he 
fuRiUed his engagement; he bound him never¬ 
theless, and delivered him to the tribune. 
Having th.us sent oiF this detachment, the 
Roman general exerted redoubled vigour in 
every part to make himself master of the posts 
fo^ the enemy. 

* XII. On the third day, the Roman party 
made the signal by smoke, to notify that they 
ha(^ gained possession of the eminence to which 
they had been directed ; and then the consul, 
dividing his forces into three parts, marched 
up with the main strength of his army, through 
a valley in the middle, and made the wings on 
riglit and left advance to the camp of the 
enemy. Nor did these betray any want of 
spirit, but came out briskly to meet him. The 
Komuii soldiers, in the ardour of their courage, 
long maintained the fight on the outside of 
their works, for they had no small superiority 
in bravery, in skill, and in the nature of their 
atms; but when the king’s troops, after many 
of them were wounded and slain, retreated into 
])Iaces secured either by intrenchments or situ¬ 
ation, the danger reverted on the Romans, who 
pushed forward, inconsiderately, into disadvan¬ 
tageous grounds and defiles, out of which a 
Threat was difficult. Nor would they have 
extricated themselves without suffering for their 
rashness, had not the Macedonians, first, by a 
shout heard in their rear, and then I)y an attack 
begun on that (juurtcr, been utterly dismayed 
and confounded at the unthought-of danger, 
borne betook tliemselves to a hasty flight; 
some keeping their stand, rather because they 
could find no way for flight, than that they 
possessed spirit to support the engagement, 
were cut off by the Romans, who pressed them 
hard both on front and rear. 'J’heir army 
might have been entirely destroyed, had the 
victors continued their pursuit of the fugitives; 
but the cavalry were obstructed by the narrow¬ 
ness of the passes and the ruggedness of the 
ground ; and the infantry, by the weight of 
their armour. The king at first fled with pre- 
cipitjftion, and without looking behind him ; 
but; afterwards, when he had proceeded as far 
as five miles, he began, from recollecting the 
.unevenness of the road, to suspect, (what was 
really the case,) that the enemy could not 
follow him; and halting, he despatched his 
attendants through all the hills and valleys to 
collfMJt the stragglers together. His loss was 


not more than two thousand men. The rest 
of his army coming to one spot, as if they had 
followed sonic signal, marched off, in a compact 
body, towards Thessaly. The Romans, after 
having pursued the enemy as far as they could 
with safety, killing such as they overtook, and 
despoiling the slain, seized and plundered the 
king’s camp; to which, even when there were 
no troops to oppose them, they could not easily 
make their way. The following night they 
were lodged within their own trenches. 

XIII. Next day, the consul pursued the 
enemy through the same defiles, following the 
course of the river as it winds through the val¬ 
leys. The king came first to the camp of 
Pyrrhus, a place so called in Triphylia, a dis- 
I trict of Melotis ; and on the following day, by 
I a very long march, his fears urging him on, he 
reached Mount Liiigos. This ridge of moun¬ 
tains belongs to Epirus, and slretchcs along 
between Macedonia and Thessaly; the side 
next to Thessaly faces the cast, that next tc 
Macedonia the north. These hills are thickly 
clad with woods, and on their summits have 
open plains and springs of water. Here Phihf 
remained encamped for several days, being un¬ 
able to determine whether he should continue 
j his retreat, until he arrived in his own do- 
I minions, or whether he might venture back 
into Thessaly. At length, he resolved to 
direct his route into Thessaly; and, going by 
the shortest roads to I’ricca, lie made hasty 
excursions from thence, to all the cities within 
his reach. The inhabitants who were able to 
accompany him, he earned away from their 
habitations, and burned the towns, allowing the 
owners to take with them such of their effects 
as they were able to carry ; the rest became the 
prey of the soldiers; nor was there any kind of 
cruelty which they could have suffered from an 
enemy, that they did not suffer from these 
their confederates. The infliction of such 
hardships was irksome to Philip, even while he 
authorised it; but as the country was soon to 
become the property of the foe, he wished to 
rescue out of it their persons at least. In this 
manner were ravaged the towns of Phacium, 
Iresia, Euhydrium, Erctria, and Palsphatus. 
On his coming to Pherae, the gates were shut 
against him, and as it would necessarily occa¬ 
sion a considerable delay, if he attempted to 
take it by force, and as he could not spare time, 
he dropped the design, and crossed over the 
mountains into Macedonia ; for he had received 
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intelligence, that the ^toliane too were march* 
lug towards him. These, on hearing of the bat¬ 
tle fought on the banks of the river Aous, first 
laid waste the nearest tracts round Spcrchia, and 
Long Come, as it is called, and then passing 
over into Thessaly, got possession of Cyiiiinc 
and Angea at the first assault. From Metro¬ 
polis, they were repulsed by the inliabitants, 
who, while a part of their army was plundering 
the country, assembled in a body to defend the 
city. Afterwards, making an attempt on 
Callithere, they were attacked by the towns¬ 
men in a like manner; but withstood their onset 
with more steadiness, drove back into the town 
the party which had sallied, and content with 
that success, as they had scarcely any prospect 
of taking the place by storm, retired. They 
then took by assault and sacked the towns of 
Theuma and Calathas. Achorr®, they gained 
by surrender. Xyniae, through similar appre¬ 
hensions, was abandoned by the inliabitants. 
These having forsaken their homes, anti going 
together in a body, fell in with a party of Atha- 
manians employed in protecting their foragers; 
all of whom, an irregular and unarn>ed multi¬ 
tude, incapable of any resistance, were put to 
the sword by the troops. 'J'he deserted town 
of Xyniffi was plundered. The --Etolians then 
took Cyphara, a fort conveniently situated on 
the confines of Dolopia. All this the ^Eto- 
lians performed within the space of a few days. 

XIV. Amynandcr and the Athamaniaiis, 
when they heard of the victory obtained by the 
Romans, continued not inactive. Amynander, 
having Utile confidence in his own troops, rc- 
(guested aid from the consul; and then advanc¬ 
ing towards Gornphi, he stormed on his march 
a place called Phcca, situate between that town 
and the narrow pass which separates Thessaly 
from Athamania. He then attacked Goniphi, 
and though the inhabitants defended it for 
several days with the utmost vigour, yet, as 
soon as he had raised the scaling-ladders to the 
walls, the same apprehension which had opera¬ 
ted on others, made them capitulate. This 
capture of Gornphi spread the greatest con¬ 
sternation among the Thessalians: their for¬ 
tresses of Argenta, Pherinus, Thimarus, 
Lisins, Stimon, and Lampsus, surrendered, 
one after another, with several other garrisons 
equally inconsiderable. While the Athama- 
uians and .^Etolians, delivered from fear of the 
Macedonians, converted to their own profit the 
fruits of another’s victory; and Thessaly, 


ravaged by three armies at once, knew p"'' 
which to believe its foe or its frienfl; the cen- 
sul marched on, through the pass which the 
enemy’s flight had left open, into the country of 
Epirus. Though he well knew \Vhich party 
the Epirots, excepting their prince Charopub, 
were disposed to favour, yet as he saw, thpt 
even from the motive of atoning for past be¬ 
haviour, they obeyed his orders with diligence, 
he regulated his treatment of them by the 
standard of their present rather than of f^ieir 
former temper, and by this readiness to pardon, 
conciliated their affection for the future. Then, 
sending orders to Corcyra, for the transport 
ships to come into the Ambriciaii bay, he ad¬ 
vanced by mcKlerate marches, and on the fourth 
day pitched his camp on mount Cercetius. 
Hither he ordered Amynander to come with 
his auxiliary troops ; not so much because he 
wanted such addition of his forces, as with 
design to use them as guides into Thessaly. 
Willi the sauio purpose, many volunteers of the 
Epirots also were admitted into the corps of 
auxiliaries. 

XV. Of the cities of Thessaly, the first which 
he attacked, was Phaleria. The garrison here 
consisted of two thousand Macedonians, who 
made at first a most vigorous resistance, availing 
themselves, to the utmost, of every advantage 
that their arms and works could afford. The 
assault was carried on, without intermission or 
relaxation, either by day or by niglit, because 
the consul thought that it would have a power¬ 
ful effect on the spirits of the rest of the Thes¬ 
salians, if the first who made trial of the Roman 
strength were unable to withstand it; and this 
at the same time subdued the obstinacy of the 
Macedonians. On the reduction of Phaleria, 
deputies came from Metrojiolis and Piera, sur¬ 
rendering those cities. To them, on their pe¬ 
tition,pardon was granted; Phaleria was sacked, 
and burned. He then proceeded to iEginium ; 
but finding this place so circumstanced, that, 
even with a moderate garrison, it was safe, after 
discharging a few weapons against the nearest 
advanced guard, he directed his march towards 
the territory of Gornphi; and thence, irfto the 
plains of Thessaly. His army was now in 
want of every thing, because he had spared the 
lands of the Epirots ; he therefore despatched 
messengers to learn whether the transports had 
reached Leiicas and the Ambracian bay ; send¬ 
ing the cohorts, in turn> to Ambracia for com. 
Now the road from Gornphi to Ambracis, al- 
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thougU difficult and embarrassed, is very short: 
,80 iiiar^Ti a few days provisions were broujrht 
up from the sea in abundance. He then march- 
•ed to Atrax, which is about fen miles from 
Larissa, on the river Peneus. The inhabitants 
came originally from Perrhfehia. The 'J'Ih's- 
saliaus, here, were not in the least alarnu'd at 
the first coming of tlie Romans; and Philip, 
although he durst not himself advance into 
Thessaly, yet, keojhnghis station in the vale of 
'^einpe, whenever any place was nllem]>led by 
the enemy, he sent up roinforrements as occa¬ 
sion required. 

XVT. About the time that l^uintius first 
pitched his camj) opposite to Phih))'s. and at 
the entrance of Epirus, Lucius, the consurs 
brother, whom the semate Iiad coiritiiissimicd 
both to the naval command and to the frovern- 
ment of the coast, sailed over witli two quin- 
queremes to Corcyra; and wlien he learned 
that the fleet had departed tlience, thinking any 
delay improper, he follow'ed, and ovi'rtook it at 
the island of Zama. Hero he dismissed Tniei- 
us Apustius, in whose room ho iiad been ap¬ 
pointed, and then proceiuled to Malea, hut at j 
a slow rate, being obliged, for the most pari, ■ 
to tow the vessels winch accompanied him : 
with provisions. From Malea, after ordering 
• the rest to follow witli all possi]»le expedi¬ 
tion, himself, with tliree light quinqneremes, 
hastened forward to the Pineeus. and took un¬ 
der his command the ships left there liy Luci¬ 
us Apustius, liculenant general, for the protec¬ 
tion of Athens. At tlie same lime, l\\o fleets 
set sail from Asia; one of twcniy-four quin- 
querernes, under king Attains ; the other be¬ 
longing to the Rhodians, consisting of twenty 
decked ships, and commanded by Agesimhro- 
tus. These fleets, joining near the island of 
Andros, sailed for Eulxna, to reach which place 
they had only to cross a narrow channel. They 
first ravaged the lands belonging to Caryst.us; 
but, judging that city too strong, in conse¬ 
quence of a reinforcement hastily sent from 
Chalcis, they bent their course to Eretria. 
Lucius Quintius also, on hearing of the arrival 
of Ving Attalus, came thither with the ships 
\\luch had lain at the Pira;eus; having left 
orders, that his owp ships should, as they arriv- 


; oll’ered abundance of timber for the construc¬ 
tion of new works. At the beginning the 
townsmen defond<*d themselves with a good 
I degree of sjiirit; afterwards, when they felt 
j the eflects of fatigue, a groat many being like* 
j wise wounded, and a ])artof the wall demolish- 
; ed by the enemy’s woiks, they became dispos¬ 
ed to capitulate. But they had a garrison of 
Macedonians, (»f whom they stood in no less 
. dread than of tin' Romans; and Philoclcs, the 
I king’s general, sent frequent messages from 
' tdialeis, that lie would luing them succour in 
due tilin', if they could hold out the siege. 
'J'he liope v\' this, in I'oiijiinction witli their 
tears, obliged them to piotiacl the time long¬ 
er tlian was eonsisteut. eiUier with their wishes 
or tlu'ir slrmglh. However, having learned 
soon after, that Plu](*e!cs had been repulsed in 
tlie iittenqit, and forced lo fly l)ark, in disorder, 
to (flial; IS, lliey instantly sent (.b'pnties to At¬ 
tains, (o beg paidon anil jjroteclion. While 
intent on (lie piospeci ot jieuee. tlicy remitted 
their diligence in the duties of war, and kept 
armed guaids in that quarter onlv, where the 
breach had been made in the wall, neglecting 
all the lest ; C^uinlius made an assault by 
night on the side wln're it was least aj)prehond- 
! ed, and carried the town Iw scaiade. 'J’he towns¬ 
men, with ibi'ir wives and children, flc'd into 
the ritadel, Init soon after siirieiidered them- 
j selves prisoners, 'i’he qu intilv of money, of 
gold and silver, talo'ii. was not great. Of 
statues and pictures, the works of ancient ar¬ 
tists, and oilier ornaments of that kind, a great¬ 
er number was found tlian could be expected, 
eillier from tiic si/e of the city, or its opulence 
111 otlier parlicniurs. 

A’Vll. Tlie di'sion on ('nrystns was then 
resumed, and tlie fleets sailed thither; on 
which the whole body of tlie inhabitants, before 
tlie troops were disemhaiked, deserted the city 
and fled into (lie citadel, whence they sent de¬ 
puties to beg protection liom tlie Roman gen¬ 
eral. To the townspeofile life and liberty were 
immediately granted ; and if was ordered, that 
the Maeedoniaus sliould pay a ransom of three 
hundred drachmas’ a head, deliver up their 
arms, and quit tiie country. After being thus 
ransomed, they were transported, unarmed, to 


ed, follow him to Euboea. The siege of Ere- Bieolia. 'i‘he cmnliincd fleets having, in the 


tria was now pushed forward with the utmost space of a few days, taken these two important 
Vigour; for the three combined fleets carried cities of Euboea, sailed round Sunium, a pro- 


machincs and engines, of all sorts, for the de- -— 

m»Ution of towns, and the adjacent country ‘ £9 9rf. 
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montory of Attica, and steered their course to 
Cenchrcse, the grand mart of the Corinthians. 
In the meantime, the consul found the siege 
of Atrax more tedie«s than he had imagined, 
the enemy making an unexpected resistance. 
He had supposed that tlie whole of the trouble 
would be in demolishing the wall, and that if 
he could once open a passage for his soldiers 
into the city, the consequence would then be, 
the flight and slaughter of the enemy, as usual¬ 
ly happens on the capture of towns. But 
when, on a breach being made in the wall by 
the rams, and when the soldiers, by mounting 
over the ruins, had entered the place, this 
proved only the beginning, as it were, of 
an unusual and fresh labour. For the Ma¬ 
cedonians in garrison, who were both chosen 
men and many in number, supposing that they 
would be entitled to extraordinary honour if 
they should maintain the defence of the city by 
means of arms and courage, rather than by the 
help of walls, formed themselves in a compact 
body, strengthening their line by an uncommon 
number of liles in depth. These, when they 
saw the Romans entering by the breaches, 
drove them back, so that they were entangled 
among the rubbish, and with dilliculty could 
effect a retreat. This gave the consul great 
uneasiness; for he considered such a disgrace, 
not merely as it retarded the reduction of a 
single city, but as likely to affect materially the 
whole process of the war, which in general de¬ 
pends much on the influence of events in them¬ 
selves unimportant. Having therefore cleared 
the ground about the half ruined wall, he 
brought up a tower of extraordinary height, 
consisting of many stories, and which carried a 
great number of soldiers. He likewise sent up 
the cohorts in strong bodies one after another, 
to force their way, if possible, through the 
wedge of the Macedonians, which is called a 
phalanx. But in such a confined space, (for 
the wall was thrown down to no great extent,) 
the enemy had the advantage, both in the kind 
of weapons which they used, and in the man¬ 
ner of fighting. When the Macedonians, in 
close array, stretched out before them their 
long spears against the target fence which 
was formed by the close position of their an¬ 
tagonists’ shields, and when the Romans, after 
discharging their javelins without effect, drew 
their swords, these could neither press on to a 
closer combat, nor cut off the heads of the 
spears; and if they did cut or break off any, the 


shaft being sharp at the part where it wa^.brok- 
en, filled up its place among the poin»s^'-.^be ^ 
which were unbroken, in a kind of palisade/ 
Besides this, the parts of the wall still standing,, 
covered safely the flanks of the Mactjdonians, 
who were not obliged, either in retreating or in 
advancing to an attack, to pass through a long 
space, which generally occasions disorder in the 
ranks. An accidental circumstance also helped 
to confirm their courage : for as the tower was 
moved along a bank not sufficiently compacteij, 
one of the wheels sinking into a rut, made the 
tower lean in such a manner that it appeared to 
the enemy as if falling, and threw the soldiers 
posted on it into consternation and affright. 

XVIII. As none of his attempts met any 
success, the consul was very unwilling to allow 
the difi’erence between the two kinds of sol¬ 
diery and their weapons to be manifested in 
such trials; at the same time, he could neither 
see any prospect of reducing the place speedily, 
nor any means of subsisting in winter, at such 
a distance from the sea, and in a country deso¬ 
lated by the calamities of war. He therefore 
raised the siege ; and as, along the whole coast 
of Acarnania and iEtolia, there was no port 
capable of containing all the transports that 
brought supplies to the army, nor any place 
which afforded lodgings to the legions, he, 
pitched on Anticyra, in Phocis, on the Co¬ 
rinthian gulf, as most commodiously situated 
for his purpose. There the legions would be at 
no great distance from Thessaly, and the places 
belonging to the enemy ; while they would 
have in front Peloponnesus, separated from 
them by a narrow sea ; on their rear, .dEtolia 
and Acarnania; and on their sides, Locris and 
Bocotia. Phanotea in Phocis he took with¬ 
out difficulty at the first assault. The siege of 
Anticyra gave him not much delay. Then 
Ambrysis and Hyampolis were taken. Daulis, 
being situated on a lofty eminence, could not 
be reduced either by scalade or works: he 
therefore provoked the garrison by missile wea¬ 
pons, to make sallies from out the town. Then 
by flying at one time, pursuing at another, and 
engaging in slight skirmishes, he led them mto 
such a degree of carelessness, and such a con¬ 
tempt of him, that at length the Romans, mix¬ 
ing with them as they ran back, entered by the 
gates, and stormed the town. Six other for¬ 
tresses in Phocis, of little consequence, came 
into his hands, through * fear rather than by 
force of arms. Elatia shut its gates, and 
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the iiAabitants seemed determined not to ad- 
miTWriilR their walls either the army or the 
general of the Romans, unless compelled by 
4brce. 

XIX. •While the consul was employed in the 
siege of Elatia, a prospect opened to him of ef¬ 
fecting a business of much more importance; of 
being able to prevail on the Achffians to re¬ 
nounce their alliance with Philip, and attach 
themselves to the Romans. Cycliades, the 
h|ad of the faction that favoured the interest of 
Philip, they had now banished ; and Arista)- 
nus, who wished for a union between his coun¬ 
trymen and the Romans, was prstor. The 
Roman fleet with Attalus and the Rhodians, 
lay at CcnchrecD, and were preparing to lay 
siege to Corinth with their whole combined 
force. The consul therefore judged it pr dent, 
that, before they entered on that affair, ambas¬ 
sadors should be sent to tlie Achcean state, 
with assurances, that if they came over from 
the king to the side of the Romans, the latter 
would consign Corinth to them, and annex it 
to the old confederacy of their nation. Accord¬ 
ingly by the consul’s direction, ambassadors 
were sent to the Acliajans, by his brother 
Lucius Quintius, by Attalus, and by the Rho¬ 
dians and Athenians—a general assembly being 
summoned to meet at Sicyon to give them 
audience. Now the minds of the Achieans 
laboured with a complication of difficulties. 
They feared the Laccdiemonians, their constant 
and inveterate enemies; they dreaded the arms 
of the Romans; they were under obligations 
to the Macedonians, for services both of an¬ 
cient and of recent date ; but the king himself, 
on account of his perfidy and cruelty, they 
looked upon with jealous fear, and, not judging 
from the behaviour which he then assumed for 
the time, they knew that, on the conclusion of 
the war, they should find him a more tyrannic 
master.^ So that every one of them was not only 
at a loss what opinion he should support in the 
senate of his own particular state, or in the 
general diets of the nation; but, even when 
they deliberated within themselves, they could 
not,, with any certainty, determine what they 
ought to wish, or what to prefer. Such wa.s ! 
the unsettled state of mind, of the members of 
the assembly, when the ambassadors were in¬ 
troduced to audience. The Roman ambassa¬ 
dor, Lucius Calpurnius, spoke first; next the 
ambassadors of king Attalus; after them, those 
of Jhc Rhodians; and then Philip’s. The 


Athenians were heard the last, that they might 
refute the discourses of the Macedonians. 
These inveighed against the king with the 
greatest acrimony of any, for no others had 
suffered from him so many and so severe hard¬ 
ships. So great a number of speeches suc¬ 
ceeding eacli other, took up the whole of 
the day ; and about sunset the council was 
adjourned. 

XX. Next day the council met again; and 
when the magistrates, according to the custom 
j of the Greeks, gave leave, by their herald, to 
I any person who chose to deliver his sentiments, 
not one stood forth ; but they sat a long time 
looking on each other in silence. It was no 
wonder, that men revolving in their minds 
matters of such contradictory natures, and who 
found themselves puzzled and confounded, 
should be involved in additional perplexity by 
the speeches continued through the whole pre¬ 
ceding day; in which the difficulties, on all 
sides, were brought into view, and stated in 
their full force. At length Aristffinus, the 
praetor of the Achaeans, not to dismiss the coun¬ 
cil without any business being introduced, said: 
—“ Achaeans, where are now those violent 
disputes, in which, at your feasts and meetings, 
whenever mention was made of Philip and the 
Romans, you scarcely refrained from blows 1 
Now, in a general assembly, suininoiicd on that 
single business, when you have heard the argu¬ 
ments of the ambassadors on both sides ; when 
the magistrates demand your opinions; when 
the herald calls you to deliver your sentiments, 
you are struck dumb. Although your concern 
for the common safety be insufficient for de¬ 
termining the matter, cannot the party zeal 
which has attached you to one side or the other 
extort a word from any one of you 1 especially 
when none is so blind as not to perceive, that 
the time for declaring and recommending what 
each either wishes or thinks most advisable, 
must be at the present moment; that is, before 
we make any decree. When a decree shall be 
once passed, every man, even such as at first 
may have disapproved the measure, must then 
support it as good and salutary.” 'I’lieso per¬ 
suasions of the praetor, so far from prevailing 
on any one person to declare his opinion, did 
not excite, in all that numerous assembly, col¬ 
lected out of so many states, so much as a mur¬ 
mur or a whisper. 

XXL Then the praetor, Aristaenus, pro¬ 
ceeded thus:—“ Chiefs of Achaaa, you are 
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not more at a loss wliat advice to j(ivc, than 
you are for words to deliver it in; but every 
one is unwilling; to promote the interest of 
the public at the risk oi danger to iiimself. 
Were I ill a private character, pcriiaps 1 too 
should l)e silent; hut, as pr.Tlor, it is my • 
duty to declare, that I see evidently, either ; 
that tlic ambassadors ought to have Ix^cn 
refused an audience of the council, or that 
they ought not to he di^iiu-vscd liom it 
without an answer. Yet how can J give 
them an answer, unless by a decree of 
yours 1 And, since not one of you who 
have been called to this ahsembly either , 
chooses or dares to make known his senlimenls, 
let xis examine (as it tlu'y weie opinions 
proposed to our consideration) the s{»ccches of 
the ambassadors dellveied yesterday; sujjposing, 
for a moment, the spcakeis not to have required 
what was useful to tln'inselves, but to have le- ' 
commended what tliey thought most conducive 
to our advantage. 'J'lie Rouiaiis, tin- Jiliodiaiis, \ 
and Attains, reqin st an alliance and liiendshij). 
with us; and theyileniand to 1)0 assisted in the i 
war which they are now engaged lu against' 
Philip. Philip reTuni(l> us of our league with 
him, and of the oliligalion ot our o.uh ; lie re¬ 
quires only, that we declaie oiu'-i lves on his 
side; and says, he will be sutis(ie<l if we do not 
intermeddle in the o])erations <>} the war. W ho 
is there so short-sighted as not to peiceive the 
reason why those who arc not yet our allu's, 
require more than he who is I 'J'his arises 
not from modesty in Phihj), nor from the want 
of it in the Komaiis. 'J'he Acliaian harbours ] 
show what it is, wlneh, wliile it bestows conti- . 
deuce to recpiisitions on one side, jueeludes it , 
on the other. We see notliing ix longing to 
Philip hut his aillbas^.ador: the Koinun fioet 
lies at Ccnchr»‘ii\ exhibiting to our view thi^ 
spoils of the cities of Eubma. \\ e behold the 
consul and his legions, at the distance of a 
small tract of sea, ovorrunniag Phocis and ].o- 
cris. You were surprised at JMiilip's ambassa¬ 
dor, Cleoinedon, show iiig such dithdence yes¬ 
terday in his application to us to take arms on 
the side of the king against llic Romans. But 


truth as was Philip himself, who endeavoured^ 
by promises of waging war againsp??f«<yl», to. 
draw away our youth into Eubma; but finding 
that wj would neither decree such assistance 
to him, nor choose to be embroiled wjth Rome, 
forgot that alliance on which he now lays such 
stress, and left us to the LacedaBmonians to be 
spoiled and plundered. Besides, to me the 
arguments of CIcomedon appeared utterly in¬ 
consistent. 11c made hglit of the war with the 
Roiiians; and assorted, that the issue of^it 
would be similar to that of the former, which 
they waged against IMiilip. If such be the 
case, why does he, at a distance, solicit our as¬ 
sistance; rather than come hither in person, 
and del’eiid iis, his old allies, both fiom Nabis 
I and fioin the Romans 1 Us, do I say 1 Why, 

, then, lias lie sulfercd Erctria and Carystus to 
he taken ? Why so many cities of Thessaly^ 
WJiy Locris and Phocis? Why docs he at 
jirest'iit sullcr Elatia to be besieged? Did lie, 
citlnsr through compulsion, or fear, or choice, 
(juit (he st.Mits of Epirus, and those impreg¬ 
nable fasUicsKcs on the river Aous ; and why, 
abandoning the possession of the pass, did he 
letiiT into his own kingdom'^ If, of his own 
will, he gave lip so many allies to the ravages 
of the enemy, what objection can he make to 
these allo’s, after Ins examiile, taking care of 
themselves ? If tlirougli fear, he ought to par¬ 
don the like h'ur in us. If Ins retreat was in 
eons(‘f[U(‘iieo of a defeat, let me ask you, Clco- 
niedoii, shall we, Acha ans, be able to withstand 
tJio Roman arms, which you, Macedonians, 
have not withstood ? Aie we to give credit to 
your assertion, that tlie Romans do not employ, 
in the presmit war, greater forces or greater 
strength than tlu'y did in the former, or are we 
to regard the loal facts? In the first instance, 
they aided the ..‘Etolians with a fleet; they 
I sent not to the war either a consul as com- 
j inander, or a consular army. The maritime 
j cities ol Philip’s allii s were in terror and con- 
I fusion; hilt the inland places so secure against 
j the Roman arms, that T’liilip ravaged the coun¬ 
try of the *Etoliaiis, while they in vain im¬ 
plored spccour from those arms. Whereag, in 


if we, ill pursuance of the same treaty and oath, the present case, the Romans, after bringing to 
the obligation of which he incub'ated on us, a final conclusion the Punic war, which, raging 
were to ask of him, that Philip should protect for sixteen years in the IVowels, as it were, of 


us, both from Nabis and his Lacodiemonians, Italy, had given them abundance of trouble. 


and also from the Romans, he would be utterly sent not auxiliaries to the .^tolians in their 
unable to find, not only a force for the purpose, quarrels, but, being themselves principals, maie 
but even an answer to return. As much so in' a hostile invasion on Macedonia with land and 
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aeg fopses at once. Their third consul is now | 
^rward the war with the utmost; 
vigour. Sulpicius, engaging the king within 1 
the territory of Macedonia itself, rotitcd ami 
utterly defeated him; and afterwards despoiled 
the most opulent part of his kingdom. 'I'tu’ii, 
again, when he was in possession of the strait of , 
Epirus, where, from the nature of the grouml, 
his fortifications, and the strength of his army, 
he thought himself secure, Quintius drove him 
Oiit of his camp ; pursued liitn, as he fled into 
Thessaly; and, almost in the view of I’hilip lum- 
sclf, stormed the royal garrisons and the cities of 
his allies. Supposing tliat there were' no truth 
in what the Athenian ambassadors meiilton¬ 
ed yesterday, respecting the cruelly, avarice, 
and lust of the king; sup])Osiiig the crimes 
committed, in the country of Attica, against 
the gods, celestial and infernal, concerned us 
not at all; that we liad less to complain of 
than what the people of Cius and Abyd(»s, 
who arc far distant from us, have enduied : 
let us then, if you please, forget even our own 
wounds ; let the murders and ravages eomiiiit- 
ted at Messena, and in tlic heart of Pelojion- 
nesus, the killing of his host (iaritenes. al 
Cyparissia, in the midst of a feast, in con¬ 
tempt of laws divine and liumuu ; the murder 
of the two Aratuses, of ^icyon, fallier and son, 
though he was wont to call the unfortunate old 
man his parent; his carrying away the son's 
wife into Macedonia for tlie giatifieation of liis 
vicious appetites, and all his violations of vir¬ 
gins and matrons;—let all these, 1 say, be for- | 
gotten ; let all be consigned to oblivion. Let j 
us suppose our business weic not willi l*bil(]>, j 
through dread of whose cruelly you are all Uiu-- i 
struck dumb; for what other cause could kee]> 
you stle.nt, when you have been summomMl to a ; 
council ] Let us imagine that we. are treating 
with Antigonus, a prince of the greatest mild¬ 
ness and equity, to whose kindness we have all 
been highly indebted ; would he recpiire us to 
perform, what at the time was impossible? 
Peloponnesus is a peninsula, united to the con¬ 
tinent by a narrow isthmus, particularly expos- 
cd*and open to the attacks of naval armaments. 
IVow, if a hundred decked ships, and fifty lighter 
open ones, and thirty Issaean barks, sliall begin to 
lay waste our coasts, and attack the cities which 
stand exposed, almost on the very shore ; shall 
•we then retreat into the inland towns, as if we 
were not afflicted with an intestine war, though 
in* truth it is rankling in our very bowels ^ 


When iS'abis and the Lacedfemouians by land, 
and the Koimin fleet by sea, shall {>ress us, 
where must 1 implore the support due from the 
king’s alliance; where the succours of the 
Macedonians I iShall wc oursclve.s, with our 
own arms, defend, against the Roman forces, 
the cities tliat will be attacked ? Truly, in the 
former war, wc delcnded Dymai excellently 
well! The ealamilies of others afford us abun¬ 
dant examples ; let us not .se(*k to render our- 
si Ivc.s an example to the rest. Do not, be¬ 
cause tile Konians voluntarily desire your 
frioudshi[i, eotileinn tli.it which you ought to 
have prayed lor, nay, laboured with ail your 
' might to olitain. Rut it is iiismiiated, that 
they are impelled by lear, lu a country to which 
they arc strangers ; and that, wishing to shelter 
' them.selves unib'r your asMsianee, they have 
i reeonr.se to your alliance in tlie hope of being 
j admitted into your burl)Ours, and of there tind- 
; lug .supplies ol jirovi.sions. Now, at sea, they 
are, ab.solute masters; and instantly reduce to 
subjeelion every place at which they land, 
i What they request, they have power to enforce. 
] Rccause they wish to treat you with tender- 
' ness, they do not allow you to take steps that 
' must lead you to ruin. Cleomedon lately 
I pointed out, as lb<‘ middle and safo.st way, to 
j maintain a neutrality ; Imt that is not a middle 
I way ; ills no way. For. besides the necessity 
of either embraemg or lejeeting the Roman 
alliiiiiee, what oIIkm- eoiiseijuenee can ensue 
from such conduct, than that, while we show no 
steady aUacImieiil to either side, as if wc waited 
the evt nt willi (b-sign til adapt our counsels to 
lortnne, we shall become the prey of the con- 
qucior ! (hmtenm not, then, when it is offer¬ 
ed to your aeceptaiiee, what you ought to have 
soliciled willi your warmest prayers. The 
free option between the two. which you have 
this day, you will not always have. The same 
ojiportunity will not last long, nor will it fre¬ 
quently recur. You have long wished to deliv¬ 
er yourselves out of the hands of Philip, 
although you Iiave not dariMl to make the at¬ 
tempt. Those have, now eiossed the sea, with 
large fleets and armies, who are. able to set you 
at liberty, witliout any trouble or danger to 
yourselves. If you rejeet such allies, the 
soundnes.s of your understandings may be called 
in question ; but you must unavoidably have to 
deal with them, eitlier as friends or focs.’^ 
XXII. This speech of the prstor was fol¬ 
lowed by a general murmur; some declaring 
VZ 
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their approbation, and others sharply rebuking j 
those who did so. And now, not only | 
individuals, but whole stales enj^ancd m al-' 
tercalion ; and at Ieiij>th the inagisli.ites, ealled 
,Denii urguses,' who are ten in number, took 
Up the dispute with us much waimth a> 
the multitude. l'’i\e of them deeUua'd, that 
they would propo.se the (jueslion eoneein- 
ing on alliance with Koine, and would 1ak(‘ , 
the votes on it; while live insislid, that there 
was a law, by which the mauislialivs were pro- | 
hibitcd from proposing, and tlie council liom 
decreeing any thing injurious to (he alliance 
with Philip. 'i’liis day also was spent m 
contention, and there lemaim d now but (*ne 
day more of the regular time of sitting; for, 
according to the rule, th»‘- decree must he j>ass- 
ed on the third day : and as liiat aj)proaehed, 
the zeal of the parties was kindbd into sueh a 
dame, that scarcely did paients retrain lioin ol- 
fering violence to their (wvn sons. 'J’liere was | 
present a man of Pallene, named ivhisuisus, | 
whose son, Mcrniion, w'as a (banirugus, and ! 
was of that part} which opposed the K'uding 
of the decree, and taking the votes, '/’his 
man, for a long time, entreated his son to allow 
the Acha'ans to take proper ineasuics for lln'ir 
common safety, and not, by his ohstin.iey, to 
bring ruin on the whole nation; hut, tindnn: 
that his entreaties liacl no eflect, Ik' swore llial 
he would treat Inm, not as a siui, hut as an 
enemy, and w'ould put him to death with his 
own hand. Ky these threats In* forced Inm, 
next day, to join the party that voted for the 
question being pioposed. 'riiese, having now 
become the nvajoiily, jiioposed the <iueslion 
accordingly, wdnle almost every one of the ! 
stales, openly ap[>ioving the nu'-asuve. showed 
plainly on wliich side they would vote. Whoie- 
Upon the Dynneans, Megalopolitans, with 
several of the Argives, rose up, and withdrew 
from the council; winch sto)) excited neither 
wonder nor (lisapprohafion. Ptir when, in the 
memory of their graudfalln'rs, the .Megalopo¬ 
litans had been exjielled their country by the 
Lacedtemonians, Antigonus liad. re-instated 
them in their native residence ; and, at a later 
period, when Dymte wnis taken and sacked hy 
the Roman troops, Pliilip ordered that the in¬ 
habitants, wherever they w'ero iu servitude, 
should be ransomed, and not only restored 
them to their liberty, but their country. As 


* From demios public, and ergon business. 


to the Argives, besides believing that the royal, 
family of Macedonia derived its oTl^nTTrbm 
them, the gn aler |'arl weie attached to Philip 
hy peisonul acts ot kuuluess and familiar friend* 
ship. For these leasons, when the council ap¬ 
peared disposed to Older an alliance to be con¬ 
cluded witli lionie, they withdrew ; and their 
y(‘eession was reailry excused, iii consideration 
of the many and n-eciit obligations by which 
they were hound to tin; king of Mucedon. 

A A III. 'riie rest ol the Aclia'an states, on 
tlh'ir ojjinions being demanded, ratified, by an 
immediate decrei;, the alliance with Attains and 
the Khoiliaiis. 'J’hal with the Romans, as it 
; could not lie perfected w ithout an order from the 
' jieople. lhe\ defeiied until such time as they could 
I heal liom Kome, Foi the jireseiit, it was re- 
! stdveil, that thice .imi)assadors should be sent to 
' liUcius Qumlius; and that the whole force of 
i tin' Achn'an^ should he brought up to Corinth, 
which < ily Quiiitius, after taking t-enchreiD, was 
llien hesiegmg. The Aclm*aiis accordingly 
]>ilcli(‘(l tlicir camp opposite to the gate that 
leads to J^icYoii. 'I’he Koinaiis made their ap- 
jjroaehes on the side <»f the city which faces 
I (h ncliiea-; Attains having drawn his army across 
j the isthmus, lovvaids Jieclia'Uin, the port on the 
I ojiposile sea. At fir.st. they did not push forward 
i tin'll opi-r.itmiiH w ith an\ great degree of vigour, 

! because they h:id hopi s of a dissension breaking 
\ out hetween the townsmen and the king’s 
^troops. Put afterwards, learning that they all 
co-operated with nmiiiiinity ; that the Mace¬ 
donians exerted themselves as if in defence of 
their native country ; and that the Corinthians 
submitted to the orders of Androsthenes, 
commander of the gaiiison, as if he were their 
eouiilryman, elected hy their own suflrages, 
and invested with legal authority; theassailants 
liad no other hojies but in force, arms, and 
their works. Tiiey therefore brought up their 
mounds to the walls, though by very difficult 
ajiproaehes. On tliat side where the Romans 
attacke<l, their lam demolished a con.siderable 
' part of the wall; and the Macedonians having 
I lun together to defend the place thus stripped 
I of Us woiks, a fuiious conflict ensued. 'At 
first, by reason of the enemy’s superiority 
nuinher, the Komans were quickly repulsed; 
but being joined by the auxiliary troops of 
Attains and the Achaaans, they restored the 
fight to an equality ; so that there was no doubt 
of their easily driving the Macedonians and 
Greeks from their ground, but that there were 
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l^sertiiigk their commander and their cam}), tlicy of the sea-shorc, in the Malian gulf, near 


^ispersetV fliCJiiselves though the several towns, 
each wihhiiij> 1o take care of his own cllects. 
Tlius they obliged the enemy to alter iheir 
mode of carrying on (he war: for, no longer 
;. 0 })iijg to decide the matter by a single battle, 
lie began again to lay waste the lands, burn the 
houses, and storm the villages. At this time, 
(’lustiJiuin was burned, and the legions were 
led ihcneo against the Ilvatian Ligurians, wlio 
alone ridused to submit. 'J'iiat state, also, on 
learning that the Jiisuluians had been defeated 
in battle, and the JJoians ss") terriiied that tln-y 
had md dared to risk an engagement, made a sub¬ 
mission. Letters liom the eonsuls. containing 
aceouiils of tlieir successes, eame Iroin (laul to 
liome at the same tinn*. Marcus Sergius, city 
prador, read lliem in the simate, and afterwards, 
by direction of the Fathers, m an assembly of 
the jieople; on which a su})|)hcalion, of four 
d.iys’ continuance, was decreed.—By this time 
winter had begun. 

XXXII. lJuring the winter, while Titus 
Quiiilius, after the reduction ot Fjlatia, had his 
tioojjs cantoned in iMiocis and Locris, a violent 
dissension broke out at Opus. One faction 
invited to their assistance the ^itoliaiis, who 
were nearest at liand; the other the Romans, 
iriie yEtohans arrived first; but the other party, 
vvliieh was the more powerful, refused them 
admittance, and, despatching a courier to the 
Roman general,lield the citadel until he arrived. 
7’he ci(a<lel was j)ossess<‘(l by a garrison Ixdong- 
ing to the king, and they eould not be jirevailed 
oij to give it Li}), either by the llireats of the 
})c*ople of Ojuis, or by the commands of the 
Roman consul. What prevented llieir being 
immeiiiately attacked, was, tlie arrival of an 
envoy from the king, to solicit the ap})ointing 
of a time and place for a conference. 'J'his 
request was readily complied with ; not that 
Quintiifs did not wish to see war concluded 
under his own auspices, })artly by arms, and 
}»:iit'y by negotiation: for he knew not, yet, 
whether one of the new consuls would be sent 
to take the government in his room, or whether 
be sfiould be continued in the command ; a point 
wlyeh he had cluirged his friends and relatlon^ 
to labour with all their might. But bethought 
. tliat a eonfereiice would answer this ]iur])ose : 
that it would put it in his power to give matters 
aVurn towards war, in case he remained in the 
province, or towards peace, if he were to bo 
re,m#ved. They chose for the meeting a part 


ISicfoa. 'J'liither Philip came from Demetrias, 
with five barks and one ship of war: he was 
accompanied by some principal Macedonians, 
and an Aiduean exile, name Oycliades, a man 
of considerable note. With the Roman gene¬ 
ral, were king Ainynander, Dionysidorus, am¬ 
bassador fiom king Attains, Agesimbrotus, 
commander of the Rhodian fleet, Phmncas, 
j»ra;tor of the iElolians, and two Aehffians, 
Aristflcnns and Xeno})lion. Attended by tiiese, 
the Roman general advanced to the brink of 
the shore, and the king came forward to the 
|)row of his vessel, as it lay at anchor; when 
the former said, “If you \^ill come on the 
shore, wo shall converse with greater ease.” 
This the king refused ; and on Quintius asking 
him, “ Whom do you fear T’ With the haughty 
spirit of ro\alty, he rejilied, “ Fear I have none, 
but of the imiiiorlal gods; but I have no con- 
iidence in iJie faith of those whom I see about 
you, and least of all in the ^lolians.” “That 
danger,” said the Roman, “ is equal in all 
cases ; wiien men confer with an enemy, no 
confidence subsists.” “ But, Titus Quintius,” 
rejilied tlie king, “ if Ireaehery be intended, the 
prizes of perfidy arc not equal: Philip and 
J^lueneas. For it will not be so di/licull for 
the .iElolians to find another jua'tor, as for 
the Macedonians to find another king in my 
})lare.”—Silence then cnsiieil. 

XA'AIIl. 'I'he Jbnnaii exqieeled that he, 
•onlenoK e, .sliould open it; and 
the king thought, tliul he wiio was to prescribe, 
not hi' who received, terms of pea(“c, ought to 
begin the conterence. At l('ngth the Roman 
s.ud, that “ his disetjurse should he very simple; 
lor he would only mention those jiiticles, with¬ 
out wliieli no ]iaeifiealion eould be admitted, 
'riiese W(‘re that the king should withdraw his 
garrisons from al! tlie cities of flrecce. That 
he should deliver U]) to the allies of the Roman 
people tlie prisoners and deserters ; should re¬ 
store to the Ramans thos<* places in IDyrieum 
of which be had jjossessed hiiuself by force, 
since tlie peace concluded in Epirus; and to 
Ptolemy, king of Egyjd, the cities which he 
[ had seized since the death of I’toleiny Philo- 
! iialer. These were the terms which ho required, 
I on behalf of himself and the Roman people: 
but it was projxT that tlic demands of the allies, 
also, should be hoard. The ambassador of king 
Attains demanded “ restitution of the ships and 
prisoners taken in the sea-fight at Cius: and 
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that Nicephoriuiu, and the temple of Venus, 
which Philip had pillaged and defaced, should be 
put in a state of thorough repair.” The Rho¬ 
dians laid claim to Poraia, a tract on the conti- 
*nent, lying opposite to their island, which from 
early times had been under their jurisdiction; 
and they required that “ the guridsons should be 
withdrawn from Tassus, Bargylii, and Euroina, 
and from 8estus and Alwdos on (he Helles¬ 
pont; that Perinthus should bo restored to the 
Byzanlians, in riglit of their ancient title, and 
that ail the seaport towns and harbours of Asia 
should be free.” The Achieans asserted then- 
right to Corinth and Argos. Phamcas nearly 
repeated the demands made by the Romans, 
that the troops should withdraw out of Creecc, 
and the jEtolians be put in pos?.ession of the 
cities which had formerly been under tlieir do¬ 
minion. He was followed liy Alexander, a 
man of eminence among this ])copIe, and con¬ 
sidering his country, not undoijueiit. He said, 
that he had long kept silence, not because lie 
expected that any business would ho edbeted 
in that conference, hut because he was unwilling 
to interrupt any of the allies in their discourse.” 
He asserted, that “ Pliilip had neither treated 
of peace with sincerity, nor waged war with 
courage, at any time; that in negoti.iling, he 
was insidious- and Iraudulent: while in war he 
never fought on equal ground, nor engaged 
in regular battles; but, skulking about, burned 
and pillaged towns, and, when likely to be van¬ 
quished, destroyed the prr/.es of victors. lUit 
not in that manner did the ancient kings of ■ 
Macedon behave ; they decided the fate of the 
war in the field, and spared the towns as far as 
they were able, in order to possi*ss tlie more 
opulent empire. For, what sort of conduct 
was it to destroy the objects, for tin; possession 
of which the contest was waged, and thereby 
leave nothing to himself but fighting 1 Philip 
had, in the last year, desolated more cities of 
his allies in Thessaly, than all the enemies that 
Thessaly ever had. On the jEtolians them¬ 
selves, ho had made greater depredations, when 
he was in alliance with them, than since he be¬ 
came their enemy. He had seized on I^ysi- 
machia, after dislodging the priPtor and garrison 
of the iEtoUans. Cius also, a city belonging 
to their government, he razed from the foun¬ 
dation. With the same injustice, he held pos¬ 
session of Thebes in Phthiotis, of Echinus, 
Larissa, and Pliarsalus.” 

XXXIV. Philip, provoked by this dis¬ 


course of Alexander, pushed his ship nearer tp* 
the land, that he might be the better heard, an 
began to speak with much violence, particularly 
against the AGtohans. But Phseneas, intcr- 
rujiting him, said that “ the business depended 
not upon words; he must either conquer in war, 
or submit to his superiors.” “ That, indeed, is 
evident,” said Philip, “ even to the blind,” 
sneering at J^iicneas, who had a disorder in his 
eyes: for he was naturally fonder of such plea- 
; santries than became a king ; and even in the 
midst of sciious business, he indulged a turn to 
ridicule farther than was decent. He then ex¬ 
pressed great indignation at the “ Hiilolians 
assuming as much importance as the Romans, 
and insisting on his evacuating Greece ; people 
who knew not even its boundaries. For, of 
.^Etolia Itself, a large jiroportioii, consisting of 
the Agneans, Apodeotians, and Amphilochians, 
was no ])art of Greece. Have they just ground 
of coriijilainl against me, for not relraimng from 
war with llicir allies, when themselves, from 
the earliest jieriod, follow, as an established 
rule, the practice of suffering tlicir young men 
to carry arms against those allies, w'lthholding 
only the public aulhoiity of the state: while 
very frequent ly coiiteiuliiig armies have uEtoIian 
auxiliaries on both sides 1 I did not seize on 
(bus by force, but assisted my friend and ally, 
Prussian, who was besieging it, and Lysimachia 
I rescued from the Thracians. But since ne¬ 
cessity diverted my attention from the guarding 
of it to this present war, the Thracians have 
possession of it. 8o much for the -Etolians. 
b’o Attains, and the Rliodians I in justice owe 
nothing; for not to mo, but to themselves, is 
the commencement of hostilities to be attri¬ 
buted. However, out of respect to the Ro¬ 
mans, I will restore Per® to the Rhodians, and 
to Attains liis ships, and such prisoners as can 
be found. As to what concerns Nicephorum, 
and the temple of Venus, what other’’answer 
can I make to those who require their restora¬ 
tion, than what I should make in case of woods 
and groves cut down: that, as the only way of 
restoring them, I will take on myself the 
trouble and expense of planting, since *it is 
thought lit that, between kings, such kinds of 
demands should be made and an.swered.” The 
last part of his speech was directed to the 
Achieans, wherein he enumerated, first, the 
kindness of Antigonus; then, his own to¬ 
wards their nation, desiring them to consider 
the decrees themselves had passed concerning 
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him, ^hich comprehended every kind of honour, 
►divine and human; and to these he added their 
late decree, by which they had confirmed the 
resolution of deserting him. He inveighed bit¬ 
terly against their perfidy, but told them, that 
nevertheless he would give them back Argos. 
“ With regard to Corinth, he would consult 
with the Roman general ; and would, at the 
same time, inquire from him, whether he de¬ 
manded, only, that he (Philip) should evacuate 
those cities, which, being captured by himself, 
were held by the right of war; or those, also, 
winch he had received from his ancestors.” 

XXXV. The Achffians and ./EtoUans were 
prejiaring to an.swcr, but, as the sun was near 
setting, the conference was adjourned to the 
next day : and Philip returned to his station 
whence he came, tin' Romans and allies to their 
camp. On the following day, Quintius repair¬ 
ed to iS’iciea, which was the place agreed on, 
at the ai»pomted time; but neither IMiilip, 
nor any message from him, came, for several 
hours. At length, W'hen they began to despair 
of his coming, his ships suddenly appeared. 
He said, that “ the terms enjoined were so 
severe and humiliating, that, not knowing what 
to determine, he had spent the day in delibera¬ 
tion.” But (he general opinion was, that he 
had purposely delayed tlu; business, (liat the 
Aeiiaaiis and -Etolians might not have time to 
answer him: and this ojdnion he himself con- 
linned, by desiring, in order to avoid altercation 
and to bring the aflair to sonic conclusion, that 
tlic others should retire, and leave him to con¬ 
verse with the Roman general. For some 
time, this was not admitted, lest the allies 
should a))pear to be excluded from the confe¬ 
rence. Afterwards, on his persisting in his 
desire, tlie Roman general, with the consent of 
all, taking with him Appius Claudius, a mili¬ 
tary tribune, advanced to the brink of the coast, 
and the rest retired. The king, with the two 
persons whom he had brought the day before, 
came on shore, where they conversed a consi¬ 
derable time in private. What account of their 
proceedings Philip gave to his people is not 
well known : what Quintius told the allies was, 
that « Philip was willing to cede to the Ro¬ 
mans the whole ccast of Illyricum, and to give 
U[) the deserters and prisoners, if there were . 
any. That ho consented to restore to Attains 
his ships, and the seamen taken with them ; 
and to the Rhodians the tract which they call 
Pertea. That he refused to evacuate lassus 


and Bargylii. To the JEtolians he was ready 
to restore Pharsalus and Larissa; Thebes he 
would keep : and that he would give back to 
the Achaians the possession, not only of Argos, 
! but of Corinth also.” This arrangemeiit 
j pleased none of the parties; neither those to 
j whom the concessions were to be made, nor 
I those to whom they were refused; “ for on 
' that plan,” they said, “ more would be lost than 
gamed; nor could the grounds of contention 
ever be removed, but by his utterly evacuating 
every jiart of (ireecc.” 

XXXVI. These expressions, delivered with 
I eagerness and vehemence by every one in 
j the assembly, reached the cars of Philip, 

I though he stood at a distance. He therefore 
! requested of Quintius, that the whole business 
might be deferred until the next day ; and then 
he would, positively, cither prevail on the allies 
to accede to his projxisals, or suffer himself 
to be prevailed on to accede to theirs. The 
shore at Thronium was apjioirited for their 
meeting, and all the jiarties assembled there 
early. Philip began with entieuting Quintius, 
and all who were present, not to harbour such 
sentiments as must tend to obstruct a pacifica¬ 
tion ; and then de.sired time, while he could 
.send ambassadors to Rome, to the senate, de¬ 
claring, that “ he would either obtain a peace 
on the terms mentioned, or would accept what¬ 
ever terms the senate shouhl prescribe.” None 
approved of this; they «aid, he only sought a 
delay, and leisure to collect liis strength. But 
Quintius observed, “that such an objection 
would have been well founded, if it were then 
summer and a season fit for action ; as matters 
stood, and the winter being just at hand, no¬ 
thing would be lost by allowing him time to 
send ambassadors. For, without the authority 
of the senate, no agreement which they might 
conclude with the king would be valid; and 
besides, they would by this means have an op¬ 
portunity, while the winter itself would neces¬ 
sarily cause a suspension of arms, to learn 
what terms were likely to be approved by the 
senate.” The other chiefs of the allies came 
over to this opinion: and a cessation of hos¬ 
tilities for two months being granted, they 
resolved that each of their states should send 
an ambassador with the neciissary information 
to the senate, and in order that it should not 
be deceived by the misrepresentations of Philip. 
To the above contention, was added an article, 
that all the king’s troops should be immediately 
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withdrawn from Phocis and Locris. With the 
ambassadors of the allies, Quiiitius sent Amy- 
jiander, kin^ of Athamania; and, to add a 
degree of Hj>lcndour to t!ic cini»assy, a dopula- 
tion from himself, coinjKised of Quintius Fahius, 
the son of his wife’s sister, Quintus Fulvius, 
and A ppius Claudius. 

XAXVIl. On their arrival at Rome, the 
amhassadors of the allies were admitted lo audi¬ 
ence before those of the king. Their discourse, 
in general, was tilled up with invectives against 
Philip. What produced the greatest eifcct on 
the minds of the senate, was, that, by pointing 
out the relative situations of the lands and 
seas in that part of the world, they made it 
manifest to every one, that if the king held 
Demetrias ia Thessaly, Chaleis in EuIkmi, 
and Corinth in Acliaia, Creece could not be 
free; and they addinl, that Philip himself, witii 
not more insolence than truth, used lo call iIk .sc 
the fetters of Greece. 'J'lu' king’s ambassa¬ 
dors were then introduced, and, when they wore 
beginning a long harangue, tliey were stopped 
by a short question, Whetlier he was willing to 
yield up the three ahove-meutioiied cities 1 
They answered, that they hud received no s(>e- 
cific instructions on that head : on wliieli tliey 
were dismissed, without having made any pro¬ 
gress towards a peace. Full authority was 
given to Quiiitius to determine every thing re¬ 
lative to war and peace. As this demonstraled 
clearly that the senate were not weary of I lie 
war, so he who was more earnestly desirous of 
conquest than of peace, never aftmwards con¬ 
sented to a confeience with J^hilip; and even 
gave liim notice that he w«mld not adiiiit any 
embassy fiom him, unless it came with nifhr- 
niation that his troops wa^re retiring from 
Greece. 

XXXVIII. Philij) now jtcrceived that he' 
must decide the matter by arms, and collect his 
strength about him from all quarters, lleing 
particularly uneasy in res[M!ct lo the cities of 
Achaia, a country so distant from Inm, and 
also of Argos, even more, indeed, than of 
Corinth, he resolvi*d, as the most advisable 
method, to put the former into the hands of 
Nabis, tyrant of Lacedremon, in trust as it 
were, on the terms, that if he should prove suc¬ 
cessful ill the war, Nubis should re-dehver it to 
him; if any misfortune should happen, he 
should keep It himself. Accordingly, he wrote 
to Philoclea, who had the command in Corinth 
and Argos, to have a meeting witli the tyrant. 


Philocles, besides coming witli a valuable pre-, = 
sent, added to that pledge of future fiicndship**’ 
between the king and the tyrant, that it was 
Phili])’s wish to unite his daughters in marriage 
to the sons of Nabis. 'I'he tyrant, at hist, re¬ 
fused lo receive, the city on any other terms, 
than that of being invited by a decree of the 
Argives IhemscKes: but afterwards, hearing 
that in u full assembly they had treated liis 
name not only with scorn, but oven with ahlnu- 
rence, he thought he had now a suHicieiit ex¬ 
cuse for plundoiing them, and he accordingly 
desired 1‘hilip to give him possession ot the 
jdace. Nabis was admitted into the city in the 
night, without the privity of any ot the inhabi¬ 
tants, and, at the first light, seiz(“d on tin* higher 
parts of it, and shut the gules. A lew of the 
principal peo[)le having made their escape, 
during the first confusion, the properties ot all 
who were absi'iil were seized as booty ; those 
wlio were present were .stripj)ed of their gold 
and silver, and loadt'd with exoilutant contribu¬ 
tions. tSuch as paid these readily were discharg¬ 
ed,withoulpor.soiial insult and laceration of their 
j bodies ; but such as were suspected of hiding 
I or reserving any of their etfects, were mangled 
and tortured like slaves. He then summoned 
an assembly, in which he ])ropose(l the passing 
of two laws ; one for an aliolition of debts, the 
other for a distribution of the land, in shares, 
to each man—two fire brands in the Ininds of 
the enemies ol governrnenl, Jor intlainnig the 
}>ojmIace, against the IngluT lanks. 

X.XXIX. I'lie tyrant, wlien he liad the 
city of Argos in liis povv<‘r, never considering 
Iroin whom, or on what conditions he had re¬ 
ceived It, sent amba.ssadors to Elalia, to Qum- 
ttus, and to Attains, in his wiiiter-quaiters at 
,'Kgin:i, lo tell them, that he W'as in possession 
of Argos; ami tiuit if Quintius would come 
hither, and consult with him, he hud no doubt 
but that every thing might be adjusted between 
them.” Quintius glad of an o()}>ortunity of 
depriving I’liilip of that strong hold, along with 
the rest, consented to come; aci'ordingly, send¬ 
ing a message to Attains, lo leave -Hgina, and 
meet linn at Sicytni, he set sail ftom Antieyra 
with ten quiiHjueremes, which his brother Lw- 
cius Quintuis hap})ened to bring a little before 
from his winter station at Chneyra, and passed 
over to Sicyon. Attains was there belore 
him, who, representing that the tyrant ought 
to come to tlie Roman general, not the gene¬ 
ral to the tyrant, brought Quiiitius over lo his 
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ill the town a great, multitude of Italian de- 
-02410 of whom having been in llauni- 
b^’s army, had, through fear of l»eiiigpunis]if‘(l 
by the Romans, follovve<l Philip; oihns, liv¬ 
ing born sailors, had lately quitted tin- lli .-ts. 
in hopes of more honourable eiiiploynn'nt: 
despair of safely, ihovefore, in ease of the 
Romans getting the ))ettpr, innamcd llu'se to a 
degree, wliicli migiit ratner no (•.uicu madness i 
than courage. Opposite to r*'iey<m is the. 
promontory of Juno Acriea, as sin; is c-.dled. I 
stretching out into the main, liie passage to 
Corinth heing about seven miles. 'J’o this 
place Philocles, one of the king's generals, led, 
through Bmotia, fifteen hundred soldiers; and 
there were barks from Corinth ready to taki- these 
troops on hoard, and carry tin in over to Jye- 
chanim. Attalus, on this, advised to bum the 
works, and raise the siege immediali ly ; Quin- 
tius was incliiK'd to peiscvero jn the altenqit. 
However, when he saw the king’s troojis ))ost- 
cd at all the gales, and that tin* salines of the be¬ 
sieged could not easily bo withstood, he came 
over to the opinion of Attains. Thus ballled 
in their design, they dismissed the Aclneans, 
and returned to their shijis. Attalus sU'crod 
to Piraeus, tlie Koninns to Coreyra. 

XXIV. While the naval forces were thus 
employed, the consul, having cneamy)e(l before 
Elalia, in Phocis, first endeavoured, by confer¬ 
ring with the priiK'ijial inlialulaiils, to linng 
them over, and by their means to efli'ct his 
purpose; but on their answeniig that they had 
nothing in their power, beeause the king’s 
troops were more numerous and stronger than 
the townsmen,he assaulted the city on all sides 
at once with arms and engines. A battering- 
ram shattered a part of the wall that reached 
from one tower to another, and this falling with 
a prodigious noise and crash, left much of the 
town exposed. On this a Roman cohort madi; 
an assault through the breach, while at the 
same time the townsmen, quitting their several 
posts, ran together from all parts to the endan¬ 
gered place. Others of the Romans climbed 
over the ruins of the wall, and brought up 
scaliiig-ladders to the parts that were standing. 
As the conflict attracted the eyes and atten¬ 
tion of the enemy to one particular spot, the 
walls were scaled in several places, by which 
means the soldiers easily entered the town. 
TJie noise and tumult which ensued so terri¬ 
fied the enemy, that quitting the place, which 
they^ had crowded together to defend, they all 


fled in panic to the citadel, accompanied by 
llie iinainied multitude. I’he consul having 
thus become llu^*^ter of the town, gave it up to 
be ])lumlered, and llicn sent a nicssengcr into 
the citadi l, olU img the king’s troops their lives, 
on (•(-ndilion of their laying down their arms, 
and departing. To the Klatiana he uft'ered 
their liberty ; whieli teims being agieed to, in a 
jevv (iay.-< aiu riie goi pl>^^es^l<'n oi me ciiauei. 

XXV. In euiiMapieijee of Philocles, the 
king’s geiietal, eoimng into Aehaia, not only 
('iiiinth was liehvmed lioin the siege, but the 
V ily ol Arg.is \va>. bcliayed into lus liaiids by 
Sdine ol the piineipal inhabitants, after they 
bad fiist sounded tlie minds of the populace, 
'i’hey had a eiistdin, that, on the fust day of as¬ 
sembly, tlu'ir pnetois, lor the omen’s sake, 
should pronoiiiiee the names of .1 iquter, Apollo, 
anil Jlereules; in addition to which, a rule had 
been mad<‘, that, along with these, they should 
join the narni* of king Phihj). After the con¬ 
clusion of the ullianee with the Romans, the 
herald omitted so to honour him ; on which a 
ininmnr s])read lliiougb the multitude, and they 
soon beeaiio* clamorous, (“ailing out for the 
name of Piiilip. and nisjsling tliat the respect, 
due by law, should be ji.iul us before ; which at 
length being com] lied with, universal ujijiro- 
balioii eiisiH'd. On the cneouragemenl aiford- 
eil by tins favouiabb; di.-'posilioii, Philocles 
was invited, who seized in llie iiiglit a strong 
j)ost called l/uiissa, sealed on a hill which 
overhangs tin* eiiy, and in which he yiluced a 
gairisoii. At the dawn of day, however, and 
as lie was proceeding in order of battle to the 
forum, at the foot of tlie hill he was met by a 
line of troojis, drawn up to ojqiose him. This 
was a body of Aehaians, lately posted there, 
consisting of about live hundred young men, 
s«‘leeted out of all the stales. Their command¬ 
er was -Tniesidernus, of Hym®. The king’s 
genera! .sent a jierse to recommend to them to 
evacuate tlic city, Doeause they were not a 
match for tlie townsmen alone, who favoured 
the cause of I’hilip ; much less when these were 
joined by the Macedonians, whom even the 
Romans hud not withstood ut Corinth. This 
at first had no efl’eet, cither on the commander, 
or his men: and when they, soon after, per¬ 
ceived the Argives also in arms, coming, in a 
great body, Irom the opposite, side, and threat¬ 
ening them with destruction, they yet seemed 
determined to run every hazard, if their leader 
would persevere. But iEnesidemus, unwilling 
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that the flower of the Achiean youth should 
be lost, togother with the city, made terms 
with Philocles, that they should have liberty 
to retire, while himself remained armed with a 
few of his dependents, and without stir¬ 

ring from hi.s station. To a person, sent by 
Philocles to inquire what he meant, he only 
answered, standing with his shield lield out be¬ 
fore him, that he meant to die in arms in <b“- 
fence of the city inlru.->led to his ebaige. 
Philocles then ordered some 'rhra<'iaiis to 
throw their javelins at liiinand his atU-ndants ; 
and they were, every man of them, slain. 'J'hus 
notwithstanding the allianee (•oin‘lude<l ]>y the 
Achaians with the Romans, two of tlieir cities, 
and those of the greatest consequence, Argos 
and Corinth, were still in the luuids oi i’hilip. 
Such were the services performed in that cam¬ 
paign by the land and sea forces of liomc em¬ 
ployed in Greece. 

XXVI. In Gaul, the consul Sextus /Elins 
did nothing worth mention, tliough ho had two 
armies in the province; one, which ho had re¬ 
tained under their standards, although it ought 
to have been disliaiided ; and of tins winch had 
served under Lucius ('ornelins, }>roconsul, he 
had given the command to Cams ILdvius, the 
praetor: the other he had brought with him. 
He spent nearly tlie whole .summer in compel¬ 
ling the people of Cremona and 1‘lareiitia to 
return to their colonies, from whenee tluw had 
been driven to various places by the calamities 
of war. Wliilft Gaul, beyond exp^'ctatioii, 
remained quiet through the whole year, an in¬ 
surrection of the slaves was very iieai taking 
place in the neighbourhood of tlie city. 'J’ho 
hostages, given by the Carthaginians, were 
kept in custody at Sotia: as they were the 
children of the principal families, they were at¬ 
tended by a great multitude of slaves ; to this 
number many were added, in consequence of 
the late African war, and by the Setiaiis them¬ 
selves having bought, from among tin* sjmil. 
several of those which had been captured. Hav¬ 
ing conspired together, they sent some of their 
number to engage in the cause their fellows of 
the country round Setia, with those at Norba 
and Circcii. When every thing was fully pre¬ 
pared, they determined, during the games w'hich 
were soon to be solemnized at the first-mention¬ 
ed place, to attack the people while intent on the 
show, and, putting them to death, to make 
themselves masters of the city in the sudden 
confusion; and then to seize on Norba and 


Circeii. Information of this atrocious ^lot 
was brought to Rome, to Lucius; Corneliu'i 
Mcrula, the city prstor. Two slaves came to 
him before day, and disclosed the whole pro¬ 
ceedings and intentions of the conspirators, 
'riic jirirtor, ordering them to be guarded in his 
own house, summoned a meeting of the senate; 
and having laid before them the information of 
the discoverers, he was ordered to go himself to 
the sj)ot, and examine into, and crush, the con- 
sjuracy. Setting out, accordingly, with five lieu- 
teiianl-geneiul.s, ho compelled such as he found 
in the country, to take the military oath, to arm, 
and fdlow him. Having by this tumultuary 
kind of b'vy ariiK’d about two thousand men, 
lieforo it was jiossiblc to guess his destination, 
he. came to 8etia. 'J'hcre the leaders of the 
con‘<j>iraey were instantly apprehended; on 
which the remainder fled from the city ; but 
jmitics were sent through the country to search 
them out. 'I’he services of the two who made 
llio (liseovery, and of one free person employed, 
were liighly incritorious. The senate ordered 
a present to the latter of an Jiundred thousand 
a.vse.9to the slaves, twenty-five thousand 
(itisrf!- eaeh, and tlieir freedom. I’he price was 
paid to their owners out of the treasury. Not 
1 oiig after, intcll i gcnce was received, that others, 
out of the remaining spirit of the conspiracy, 
h.id formed a design of seizing Prieneste. The 
pra'tor, Lucius Cornelius, went thither, and in¬ 
flicted punishment on near five hundred persons 
concerned in that wicked scheme. The public 
Were under apprehensions, liiat the Carthagi¬ 
nian hostages and prisoners fomented these 
plots : watches were, therefore, kept at Rome 
in all the streets, which the inferior magistrates 
were ordered to go round and inspect; while 
the triumvirs of the prison, called the Quarry, 
were to kco]) a stricter guard than usual. Cir¬ 
cular letters were also sent, by the pr'elor, to all 
the Latino states, directing that th^^ hostages 
should be confined within doors, and not at any 
time allowed the liberty of going into public; 
and that the prisoners should be kept bound 
with fetters, of not less than ten pounds weight, 
and confined in the common jail. 

XXVII. In this year, ambassadors from 
king Attains made an offering, in the capitol, 
of a golden crown of two hundred and fifty-six 
pounds weight, and returned thanks to the se¬ 
nate, because Antiochus, complying with the 
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. requisitions of the Romans, had withdrawn his 
I tfOo^ oirt of Attalus’s territories. During 
this summer, two hundred horsemen, ten ele¬ 
phants, and two hundred thousand pecks of 
wheat, wpre furnished by king Masinissa to the 
army in (xrocco. From feicily also, and Sardi¬ 
nia, large supplies of provisions were sent, with 
clothing for the troops. Sicily was tlum 
governed by Marcus Marecllus, Sardinia by 
Marcus Porcius Cato, a man of acknowledged 
integrity and purity of conduct, but deemed too 
severe in punishing usury. He drove the usu¬ 
rers entirely out of the island; and restricted 
or abolished the contributions, usually paid ]>^ 
the allies, for maintaining the dignity of the 
priBtors. The consul, Sextus ..dSIius, coming 
home from Gaul to Koine to hold the 
election, elected consuls, Cains (.'ornelius 
Cethegus, and Quintus Miuucius Ruftis. 'J’wo 
days after, was held the election oi pnelors; 
and this year, for the first time, six pnetors 
were appointed, in corise(iuence of the increase 
of the provinces, and the extension of the 
bounds of the empire. The persons elected 
were Lucius Manlius Yulso, Caius Sompro- 
nius Tuditanus, Marcus Sergius ISilus, Marcus 
Hclvius, Marcus Miuucius Rufus, and Jjucius 
Atilius. Of tlu’sc Sempronius and Helvius were, 
a^t the time, plebeian lediles. The curiilc acdiles 
were, Quintus Miuucius 'J'licrmus, and Tiberius 
Sempronius Longus. The Roman games were 
four times repeated during this year. 

XXVIll. When the now consuls, Caius 
Cornelius and Quintus Minucius, entered into 
office, [Y. R. 555. B. C. 107.] the chief busi¬ 
ness was, tlie adjusting of the provinces 
of the consuls aud prx'tors. 'Phose of the 
pr®tors were the first settled, because that 
could be done by the lots. 'J’ho city juris¬ 
diction fell to Sergius; the foreign to Mi¬ 
nucius ; Atilius obtained Sardinia; Manlius, 
Sicily; Sempronius, the Hither Spain, and 
Helviua, the Farther. When the consuls were 
preparing to cast lots for Italy and Macedonia, 
Lucius Oppius and Quintus Fulvius, plebeian 
tribunes, objected to their proceeding, alleging, 
that *4 Macedonia was a very distant province, 
and that the principal cause which had hitherto 
retarded the progress of the war, was, that when 
it was scarcely entered upon, and just at the 
commencement of operations, the former consul 
w^s always recalled. This was the fourth year 
since the declaration of war against Macedonia. 
The^greater part of one year Sulpicius spent in 
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! seeking the king and his army ; Villius, on the 
' point of engaging the enemy, was recalled. 

' Quiiitiuswas detained at Rome, for the greater 
; part of his year, by business respecting religion ; 
' nevertheless, ho had so conducted affairs, that 
: had he come earlier into the province, or had 
the cold season been at a greater distance, he 
might have ])ut an end to hostilities. He was 
then just going into winter-quarters ; but by 
all accounts, he had l>rought the w'ar into such 
a state, that if he were not jo’ovcntcd by a suc¬ 
cessor, tliere was a reasonable prospect of being 
able to put an end to it, in the course of the 
ensuing summer.’* By such arguments the 
tribunes so far prevailed, that the consuls de¬ 
clared, that they would abide by the directions 
of the s(“rmtc, if the cavillers would agree to do 
the same. Botli jiarties having, accordingly, 
referred the determination entirely to those 
magistrates, a decree was passed, appointing the 
two consuls to the government of the province 
of Italy. Titus Qiiiiitius was continued in 
command, until a successor should be found. 
To each, two legions were decreed; and they 
wore ordered, with these, to carry on the war 
with the C'isalpine (iauls, who had revolted 
from the Romans. A reinforcement of live 
thousand foot and three hundred horse was 
ordered to he sent into Macedonia to Qiiintius, 
together with three tliousaiid seamen. Lucius 
Quintius Flamininus was continued in the 
command of the fleet. To each of the prirtors, 
for the two Wpains, were gi anted eight thousand 
foot, of the allies and Latmes, and four hundred 
horse; and they w<a-c ordered to discharge the 
veteran troops in tlieir provinces, and also to fix 
tlie hounds which should divide tlic hither from 
the farther province. 'J’wo ailditional lieutenant- 
generals w(‘re sent to the army in Macedonia, 
Publius 8ulpicius and Publius Villius, who had 
been consuls in that province. 

XXIX. It was thought necessary, that 
before th(‘ consuls and praitors went abroad, 
some prodigies should be expiated. For the 
temples of Vulcan and ftummanus,* at Rome, 
and a wall and a gate at I'regellffi, had been 
struck by lightning. At Fnisino, during the 
night, a light like day shone out. At Asculum, 
a laml* was born with two heads and five feet. 
At Formiffi, two wolves entering the town 
tore several persons who fell in their way; and, 
at Rome, a wolf made its way, not only into 
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cxty, but into the capitol. Caius Aci- 
lius, plebeian tribune, caused an order to be 
paseed, that five colonies should be led out to 
the sea-coast; two to the mouths of the rivers 
‘Vulturnus and Liternus; one to PuteoU, 
and one to tlie fort of ISalcrnuni. I’o these 
was added Buxcntuin. To each colony three 
hundred families were ordered to be se 
The commissioners appointed to make the 
settlements, who were to hold the o/lice for 
three years, were Marcus iServllius (remiiJiis, 
Quintus Minueiiis Thermus, and Tiberius 
Hempronius hongus. As soon as the levies, 
and such other business, religious and civil, 
as required their personal attendaneo, was 
finished, the consuls set out for (Jaul. Cor¬ 
nelius took the direct road towanls the In- 
subrians, who were then in ariub, and had been 
joined by the (3ffinonianians. Quintus Minu- 
cius turned his route to the left side of Italy, 
and leading away his army to the lower sea, to 
Genoa, opened the canijiaign with an invasion 
of Liguria. Two towns, Claslidium and Litu- 
bium, both belonging to the Idgurians, and two 
states of the sauic nation, Celela and ('erdi- 
cium, surrendered to him. And now, all the 
states on this side of the Po, ox.eept the Boiaiis 
among the Gauls, and the Ilvatians among the 
Ligurians, were reduced to submission : no less, 
it is said, than fifteen towns and twenty thou¬ 
sand men. Ho then led his legions into the 
territory of the Boians. 

XXX. The Boian army had, not very long 
before, crossed the J*o, and joined the Insu- 
brians and Cainomanians; for, having heard 
that the consuls intended to act with tlicir 
forces united, they wished to increase their j 
own strength by this junction. But when in- j 
formation reached them that one of the consuls 
was ravaging the country of the Boians, a dis¬ 
pute instantly arose. The Boians demanded, 
that all, in conjunction, should carry succour 
to those who were attacked; while the Insu- 
brians positively refused to leave their country 
defenceless. In consequence of this dissension, 
the armies separated ; the Boians went to de¬ 
fend their own territory, and the Insubriaiis, 
with the CfBnomanians, encamped on the banks 
of the river Mincius. About five miles below 
this spot, the consul Cornelius pitched his camp 
close to the same river. Sending emissaries 
hence into the villages of the Cffinomanians, 
and Brixia, the capitol of their tribe, he learned 
with certainty that their young men had taken 


I arms without the approbation of the elders;^* 

I and that the Ca-nomanians had not"joined in.'* 
I the revolt of the Insubrians, by any authority 
’ from the state. On which he invited to him 
^ the principal of tlie natives, and ernk'avoured 
■ to contrive and concert with them the means 
i of inducing the younger Cffinomanians to for¬ 
sake the parly of the Insubri.ms; and either to 
march away and return home, or to come over 
the side of the Konians. This he was not 
able to elfect; but so far, he rceeivod solemn 
assurances the.!,, hi ease of a battle, they would 
citlier stand inactive, or, .should any occasion 
oiler. Would even assist, the Lonians. 'Pho Iii- 
subrians knew not that such an agreement had 
been concluded, but they harboured in their 
minds some kind of suspicion, that the lidehty 
oi their r(Hil('deratc“s was w.ivering. Where¬ 
fore, in forming their troops for battle, not 
daring to intrust either wing to them, lest, if 
they should treacherously give ground, they 
might cause a total defeat, they jdaced them in 
reserve behind the line. At the beginning of 
the figlU, the consul vowed a temple to Juno 
Sospita, provided the enemy should, on that 
day, be routed and driven from the field; on 
which the soldiers raised a shout, declaring, that 
they would insure to their commander the com¬ 
pletion of his vow, and at the same time al> 
tacked the enemy. The lnsii])rians did not 
stand even the fir.st onset. Some writers af¬ 
firm, that (he Cffinomanians, falling on their 
rear, during the heat of the engagenumt, caused 
as much disorder there as prevailed in their 
front; and that, tlius assailt‘d on both sides, 
thirty-five thousand of them were slain, five 
thousand seven hundred taken prisoners, among 
whom was Hamilear, a (’arthagiuian gonerifl, 
the original cause of the war; and that a hun- 
I dred and thirty military standards, and above 
1 two hundred wagons were taken. On this, 

I the towns, which had joined in the revolt, sur¬ 
rendered to the Ivomans. 

XXXI. The other consul, Minucius, had at 
first spread his troops through the territories of 
the Boians, committing violent depredation.s 
every where ; but afterwards, when that |icoplo 
left the Insubrians, and came home to defend 
their own property, he kepkhis men within their 
camp, expecting to come to an engagemen 
with the enemy. Nor would the Boians have 
declined a battle, if their spirits had not been 
depressed, by hearing of the defeat of the Insu¬ 
brians. This so deeply affected them, that, de- 
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. opinion, which was, that he should not enter the ' 
city of Argos. iVot far from it, however, was ! 
!i place called Mycenica; and there, tlie parlies 
agreed to meet. Quintius came, with his hro- 
tluT and a lew imiilary triliuiies; Attains, 
with his royal retimie; ainl Nicostratus, the 
jirji'lor of the Aclmains, with a lew ot the 
auxiliaiy otliccrs: and they there found Na- 
]n> waiting with his whole army, lie ad- 
vanceil, armed and attended hy his guards, 
almost to the middle of the inlcijaeeiil plain ; 
(^iiintins, unarmed, with his hrotlier and two 
military tiilmiu's; the king was aecotnpanied 
by one of his nobb’s, and tin* pru'lor of the 
Aeba'uns unarmeil likewise. 'J’iie tyrant, when 
lu' saw llie king and llu' Roman geiu'ral unarm- 
I'd, optmed the eonfenmce, with apologizing for 
having eoine to the meeting armed liiiiiself, and 
surrounded with armed men. “ lie had no 
appridieiisiojis,'’ he said, “ from them ; but only 
from tile \igive evib's.” Wlien they (hen he- i 
gan to tieat ol lli(‘ terms, on which friemkslnp 
was to be (‘stal)Iished between them, the lio- 
man made two dianands : om , that the Ruee- 
dipmoniau should conclude a peaeo with the ! 
Aelia-ans ; the (»ther, that he should send him j 
aid against IMiihp. He promised the aid re- 
<juired; hut, instead of a peace with the 
^\ch;vans, a cessation of hostilities was obtain¬ 
ed, to last until the war with Philip should he 
endi'd. 

XL. A debate, coneerniiig the Argives j 
also, was set oil foot liy king Altaius, wlio j 
eliargi'd Nahis with holding their city by force, ' 
which was put into his hands by the treachery j 
*if Pliilocles; while Nahis insisted, that lie had ' 
been invited by the Argives themselves to af¬ 
ford them jirotectioii. 'i’he king reijuired a 
general asMunhly of (he Argives to he conven¬ 
ed, that the truth of that matter might he 
kntiwn. this the tyrant did not object ; 

hut the king alleged, that the Laeedtemonian 
troops ought to be withdrawn from the city, in 


order to render the assembly fiec; and that 
the people should be left at liberty to declare 
their real sentiments. This was refused, and 
tlic debate jirodueed no clfect. To the Roman 
general, six hundred Cretans were given by. 
Nahis, who agreed with the prsetor of the 
Aclmnins to a cessation of arms for lour 
months, and then the conference broke up. 
Quintius proceeded to Corinth, advancing to 
the gates with the cohort of Cretans, in order 
to show Philoeies, the governor of the city, 
that the tyrant had deserted the cause of Philip. 
Pliilocles came out to confer w'llh the Roman 
general; and, on the, latter exhorting him to 
change sides immediately, and surrender the 
city, he answered in such a manner as showed 
an inclination rather to defer, than to refuse 
the matter. From Corinth, Quiiitius sailed 
over to Anticyra, and sent his brother thence, 
to sound the disposition of the people of .\car- 
naniii. Altaius went Irom Argos to Siryon. 
Hen*, on one side, the stale added new honours 
to those lorinerly paid to the king; and, on 
tlie other, the king, besides having on a former 
occasion redeemed for them, at a vast expense, 
a piece of land sacred to Apollo, unwilling to 
pass by the city of his friends and allies with¬ 
out a tok(!n of munihccnce, made them a pre¬ 
sent of ten talents of silver,' and ten thousand 
bushels of corn, and tlien returned to Cen- 
chrea) to his licet. Nahis, leaving a strong 
garrison at Argos, returned to l.aci'dajrnon; 
and, as he himself had pillaged the men, he 
sent his wife to Argos to pillage the women. 
She invited to her house, sometimes singly, 
and sometimes in numbers, all the females of 
distinction who were related to each other: 
and partly by fair s[ieeches, partly by threats, 
stripped them, not only of their gold, but, at 
last, even of their garments, and every article 
of dress. 
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Titus Quintius Flaminius, proconsul, gains a decisive victory over Philip at Cynoscephaltc. Caius Semproniua 
Tuditanus. prretor, cut off by the Celtiberians. Death of Attalus, at Pcrgamus. Peace granted to Philip, and 
liberty to Greece. Lucius Furius Purpureo and Marcus Claudius Marcellus, consuls, subdue the Boiaii and 
Insubrian Gauls. Triumph of Marcellus. Hannibal, alarmed at an embassy from Rome concerning him, flies 
to Antiochus king of Syria, who was preparing to make war on the Romans. 


Such were the occurrences of the winter. 
In the beginning of spring, Quintius urgeil 
Attalus to join him, which he did, at Elatia; 
and being anxious to bring under his authority 
the nation of the Boeotians, who had hitherto 
been wavering and irresolute, he marched 
• through Phocis, and pitched his camp at the 
distance of five miles from Thebes, the capital 
of Boeotia. Next day, attended by one company 
of soldiers, and by Attalus, togetlier with the 
ambassadors, who had come to him in great 
numbers, from all quarters, he proceeded towards 
the city, having ordered the spearmen of two 
legions, being two thousand men, to follow 
him at the distance of a mile. About midway, 
Antiphilus, praetor of the Bccotians, met him: 
the rest of the people stood on the walls, watch¬ 
ing the arrival of the king and the Roman 
general. Few arms and few soldiers appeared 
—the'hollow roads, and the valleys, concealing 
from view the spearmen, who followed at a 
distance. When Quintius drew near the city, 
he slackened his pace, as if with intention to 
salute the multitude, who came out to meet 
him : but the real motive of his delaying was, 
that the spearmen might come up. The towns¬ 
men pushed forward, in a crowd, before the 
lictors, not perceiving the band of soldiers who 
were following them close, until they arrived 
it the general’s quarters. Then, supposing 
the city betrayed and taken, through the 
treachery of Antiphilus, their prsetor, they were 
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all struck with astonishment and dismay. It 
was now evident that no room was left to the 
Boeotians for a free discussion of measures in 
the assembly, which was summoned for the 
following day. However they concealed their 
grief, which it would have been both vain and 
unsafe to have discovered. 

II. When the assembly met, Attalus, first, 
rose to speak, and he began his discourse with 
a recital of Ihe kindnesses conferred by his an¬ 
cestors and himself on the Greeks in general, 
and on the Boeotians in particular. But, being 
now too old and infirm to bear the exertion of 
speaking in public, he lost his voice, and fell; 
and for some time, while they were carrying 
him to his apartments, (for he was deprived 
of the use of one half of his limbs,) the pro¬ 
ceedings of the assembly were stopped. Then, 
Aristajnus spoke on the part of the Achteans, 
and was listened to with the greater attention, 
because he recommended to the Boeotians no 
other measures than those which he had recom¬ 
mended to the Achseans. A few words were 
added by Quintius, extolling the good faith 
rather than the arms and power of the Ro¬ 
mans. A resolution was then proposed, by 
DicffiarcJius of Plata-a, for forming a treaty of 
friendship with the Roman people, which was 
read; and no one daring to offer any opposition, 
it passed by the suffrages of all the states of 
Bceotia. When the assembly broke up, Quin- 
tius made no longer stay at Thebes than the 
13 146 
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sudden misfortune of Attalus made necessary. 
When he found that the force of the disorder 
had not brought the king’s life into any imme¬ 
diate danger, but had only occasioned a weak¬ 
ness in his limbs, he left him there, to use the 
necessary means for recovery, and went back 
to Elatia. Having now brought the Bceoli- 
ans, os formerly the Achteans, to join in the 
confederacy, wliile all places were in a state of 
tranquility and safety, he bent his thought and 
attention towards Philip, and the remaining 
business of the war. 

III. Philip, on his part, as his ambassadors 
had brought no hojies of peace from Rome, 
resolved, as soon as spring began, to levy sol¬ 
diers through every town in his dominions: 
but he found a great scarcity of young men; 
for successive wars, through several genera¬ 
tions, had very much exhausted the Maredo- 
nians, and, even in the course of his own reign, 
great numberH had fallen in the naval engage¬ 
ments with the Rhodians and Attalus, and in 
those on land with the Romans. Mere youths, 
therefore, from the age of sixteen, were enlist¬ 
ed ; and even those who had served out their 
time, provided they had any remains of strength, 
were recalled to their standards. Having, by 
these means, filled uj) the numbers of his 
army about the vernal equinox, he drew together 
all his forces to Dius ; he encamped them there 
in a fix6d post; and, exercising the soldiers 
every day, waited for the enemy. About the 
same time Quintius left Elatia, and came by 
Throniuraand Scarpheato'Phermopylie. There 
he held an assembly of the ^Etolians, which 
had been summoned to meet at Heraclea, to 
determine what number of men they should 
•end to assist the Romans. On the third day, 
having learned the determination of the allies, 
he proceeded from Hcraclca to Xyni® ; and, 
pitching his camp on the confines between the 
jEnians and Thessalians, waited for the ^to- 
lian auxiliaries. The -Etoliaus occasioned no 
delay. Two thousand foot, aud four hundred 
horse, under the command oif Pliajncas, sjjcedily 
joined him ; and then Quintius, to show plainly 
what he had waited for, immediately decamped. 
On passing into tltc country of Phthiotis, he 
was joined by five hundred Cretans of Gorty- 
nium, whose commander was Cydates, with 
three hundred Apollonians, armed nearly in 
the same manner ; and not long after, by Amy- 
nander, with omJ thousand two hundred Atha- 
manian foot. 


IV. Philip, being informed of the departure 
of the Romans from Elatia, and considering 
that, on the approaching contest, his kingdom 
was at hazard, thought it advisable to make an 
encouraging speech to his soldiers ; in which, 
after he had expatiated on many topics often 
insisted on before, respecting the virluc^s of 
their ancestors, and the military fame of the 
Macedonians, he touclicd particularly on two 
things, which at the time threw the greatest 
damp on their Bj)irit8, laying great stress upon 
such as might revive their courage, and give 
them some degree of confidence. To the de¬ 
feat sulTered at the river Aous, where the 
phalanx of the Macedonians was thrown into 
consternation and disorder, he oj)poHed the 
repulse given by main force to the Romans at 
Atrax ; and even with respect to the former 
case, when they had not maintained possession 
of the pass leading into Epirus, he said, “ tho 
first fault was to be imputed to those who had 
been negligent in keeping the guards ; and the 
second, to the light-infantry and mercenaries in 
the time of the engagement; but that, as to the 
phalanx of the Macedonians, it had stood firm 
on that occasion ; and would for ever remain 
invincible, on equal ground, and in regular 
fight.” This body consisted of sixteen thou¬ 
sand men, the prime strength of the army, and 
of the kingdom. Besides these, ho had two 
thousand targetcers, called Peltast®; of Thra¬ 
cians and Illyrians, of the tribe called Trallians, 
the like number of two thousand; and of 
hired auxiliaries, collected out of various na¬ 
tions, about one thousand ; and two thousand 
horse. With this force the king waited for 
the enemy. The Romans had nearly an equal 
number ; in cavalry they had a superiority, by 
the addition of the ^Etolians. 

V. Quintius, marching to 'J'hebes in Pbthi- 
otis sat down before it; and having received 
encouragement to hope, that the city‘would 
be betrayed to him by 'rimoii, a leading man 
in the state, he came up close to the walls 
with only a small number of cavalry and some 
light-infantry. So entirely were his expecta¬ 
tions disappointed, that he was not only oblig¬ 
ed to maintain a fight with the enemy, who 
sallied out against him, but would have been 
in extreme danger, had not both infantry and 
cavalry been called out hastily from the 
camp, and come up in time. Not meeting 
with that success which his too sanguine 
hopes bad led him to expect, he desisted 
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from aRy farther attempt on the city at present. 
He had received certain inibrniation of the 
king being in I’hcssaly ; but as he had not yet 
discovered into what part of it he had come, 
he sent his soldiers round the country, with 
orders to cut timber and prepare palisades. 
Both Macedonians and Ci reeks had palisades ; 
but the latter had not adopted the most conve¬ 
nient mode of using them, either with respect 
to carriage, or i'or the purpose of strengthening 
their ])ostK. 'i'hey cut trees, both too large, 
and too full of branches for a soldier to carry 
easily along with his arms : and after they had 
fenced their camp with a line of those, to de¬ 
molish them was no dillicult matter; for the 
trunks appearing to view, with great intervals 
between them, and the numerous and strong 
shoots allbrdiiig the hand a good hold, two, or 
at most three young men, uniting their etforts, 
used to pull out one tree, which, being remov¬ 
ed, left a breach as wide as a gate, and there 
was nothing at hand with which it could be 
stopped up. But the Romans cut light stakes, 
mostly of one fork, with three, or at the most, 
four branches ; so that a soldier, with his arms 
slung at his back, can carry several of them to¬ 
gether; and then they stick them down so 
closely, and interweave the branches in such a 
manner, that it cannot be seen to what extent 
any branch belongs; besides which, the boughs 
are so sharp, and wrought so intimately with 
each other, as to leave no room for a hand to 
be thrust between; consequently an enemy 
cannot lay hold of any thing, or, if that could 
be done, could he draw out the branches thus 
intertwined, and which mutually bind each 
other. Nay, even if, by accident, one should 
be pulled out, it leaves but a small opening, 
which is very easily filled up. 

VI. Next day Quintius, causing his men to 
carry palisades with them, that they might be 
ready to encamp on any spot, marched a short 
way, and took post about six miles from Phe- 
rsB; whence he sent scouts to discover in what 
part of Thessaly the king was, and what ap¬ 
peared to be his intention. Philip was then 
near*Larissa, and as soon as he learned that tlie 
Rpman general had removed from Thebes, 
being equally impatient for a decisive engage¬ 
ment, he proceeded towards the enemy, and 
pitched his camp about four miles from Pher®. 
On the day following, some light troops went 
out from both camps, to seize on certain hills, 
which overlooked the city. When, nearly at 


equal distances from the summit which was 
intended to be seized, they came within sight 
of each other, they halted ; and sending mes¬ 
sengers to their leapective camps for directions, 
how they were to pioeecd on this unexpected* 
meeting, waited their leturn in quiet. For that 
day, they weie recalled lo their camps, without 
having come to action. On the following day, 
there was an engagement between the cavalry, 

I near the same hills, in which the ^tolians 
bore no small part; and in which the king’s 
I tro(>ps were dele-uU‘(l, ami diiveii within their 
trenches. Both paities weie greatly impeded 
in the action, by the ground being thickly 
planted witli tiers; by the gardens, of which 
there were many in a place so near the city; 
and by the road.s being enclus»*d between walls, 
and in some places shut up. The commanders, 
therefore, were equally desirous of removing 
out of that quarter; and, as if they had precon¬ 
certed the matter, they both directed their 
route to fc>eotussa: Philip hoiung to find there 
a supply of corn ; the Roman intending to get 
before him, and destroy the crojis. The ar¬ 
mies inarched the whole day without having 
sight of each other in any place, the view be¬ 
ing intercepted by a continued range of hills 
between them. The Romans encamped at 
Eretria, in Phthiotis; Philip, on the river On- 
chestus. But though IMiilip lay at Melumbrius, 
in the territory of hcotussa, and Quintius near 
Thotidium, in Pharsalia, neither jiarty knew with 
any certainty, whore his antagonist was. On 
the third day, there fell a violent rain, which 
was succeeded by dark ness equal to that of night, 
and this confined the Romans to their camp, 
through fear of an ambuscade. 

VII. Philip, intent on hastening his march, 
suffered not himself to be delayed by the 
clouds, which, after the rain, covered the face 
of the country, but ordered his troops to march: 
and yet so thick a fog had obscured the day 
that neither the standard bearers could see tho 
road, nor the soldiers the standards; so that 
all, led blindly by the shouts of uncertain 
guides, fell into disorder, like men wandering 
by night. When they had passed over the hills 
called Cynoscephal®, where they left a strong 
guard of foot and horse, they pitched their 
camp. Although the Roman general staid at 
Thetidium, yet he detached ten troops of horse, 
and one thousand foot, to find out where the 
enemy lay ; warning them, however, against am¬ 
buscades, which the darkness of the day would 
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cover, even in an open country. When these 
arrived at the hills, where the enemy^s guard 
was posted, struck with mutual fear, both par¬ 
ties stood as if deprived of the power of mo- 
•tion. They then sent back messengers to 
their respective commanders ; and when the 
first surprise subsided, they proceeded to action 
without more delay. The fight was begun by 
small advanced parties; and afterwards the 
number of the combatants were increased by 
reinforcements sent to support those who gave 
way. But the Romans, far inferior to their | 
adversaries, sent message after message to the | 
general, that they were in danger of being over-1 
powered; on which he hastily sent live him- ^ 
dred horse, and two thousand foot, mostly 
^tolians, under the command of two military 
tribunes, who relieved them, and restored the 
fight. The Macedonians, distressed in turn 
by this change of fortune, sent to beg succour 
from their king: but as, on account of the | 
general darkness from the fog, he had exi)ccted | 
nothing less, on that day, than a battle, and liad ! 
therefore sent a great number of men, of every 
kind, to forage, he was, for a considerable time, 
in great perplexity, and unable to form a re¬ 
solution. The messengers still continued to 
urge him ; the covering of clouds was now re¬ 
moved from the tops of the mountains, and 
the Macedonian party was in view, having been 
driven up to the highest summit, and trusting 
for safety rather to the nature of the ground, 
than to their arms. He therefore thought it 
necessary at all events, to hazard the whole, 
in order to prevent the loss of a part, for want 
of support: and, accordingly, he sent up 
Athenagoras, general of the mercenaries, with 
all the auxiliaries, except the 'J'hracians, joined 
by the Macedonian and Thessalian cavalry. 
On their arrival, the Romans were forced from 
the top of the hill, and did not face about until 
they came to the level plain. The principal 
support which saved them from being driven 
down in disorderly flight, was the .^tolian 
horsemen. The .^tolians were then by far the 
best cavalry in Greece; in infantry, they were 
surpassed by some of their neighbours. 

VIII. The accounts of this affair, which 
were brought to the king, represented it in a 
more flattering light than the advantage gained 
could warrant; for people came, one after an¬ 
other, and calling out that the Romans were 
fljring in a panic : so that notwithstanding it 
was against his judgment, and he demurred. 


declaring it a rash proceeding, and that he liked 
not either the place or the time, yet he was 
prevailed upon to draw out his whole force to 
battle. The Roman general did the same, in¬ 
duced by necessity, rather than by the favour¬ 
ableness of the occasion. Leaving the right 
wing as a reserve, having the elephants posted 
in front, he, with the left, and all the right in¬ 
fantry, advanced against the enemy; at the 
same time reminding his men, that “ they were 
going to fight the same Macedonians whom 
they had fought in the })asses of Epirus, fenced, 
as they were, with mountains and rivers, and 
whom, after conquering the natural difficulties 
of tlic ground, they had dislodged and vanquish¬ 
ed ; the same, in short, whom they had before 
defeated under the command of Publius Sul- 
picius, when they opposed their passage to 
Eordica. 'I'hat the kingdom of Macedonia 
had been hitherto supported by its reputation, 
not by real strength. Even that reputation 
had, at length, vanished.’^ Quintius soon 
reachtxl his troops, who stood in the bottom of 
the valley ; and they, on the arrival of their 
general and the army, renewed the fight, and, 
making a vigorous onset, compelled the enemy 
again to turn their backs. Philip, with the 
targeteers, and the right wing of infantry (the 
main strength of the Macedonian army, called 
by them the phalanx), advanced in a quick pace, 
having ordered Nicanor, one of his courtiers, 
to bring up the rest of his forces with all speed. 
On reaching the top of the hill, from a few 
arms and bodies lying there, he perceived that 
there had been an engagement on the spot, and 
that the Romans had been repulsed from it. 
When he likewise saw the fight now going 
on close to the enemy’s works, he was elated 
beyond measure: but presently, observing his 
men flying back, and the danger of his own, he 
was much embarrassed, and hesitated for some 
time, whether he should cause his troops to 
retire into the camp. He was sensible that 
his party, besides the losses which they suffer¬ 
ed as they fled, must be entirely lost, if not 
speedily succoured ; and as, by this time, a 
retreat would bo unsafe, he found himself 
compelled to put all to hazard, before he was 
joined by the other division of his forces. He 
placed the cavalry and light-infantry that had 
been engaged, on the right wing; and ordered 
the targeteers, and the phalanx of Maced»>- 
nians, to lay aside their spears, which their great 
length rendered unserviceable, and to manage 
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‘the business with their Bwords: at the same 
time, that his line might not be easily broken, 
he lessened the extent of the front one half, 
and doubled the files in depth. He ordered 
them also to close their files, so that men and 
arms should touch each other. 

IX. Quintius, having received among the 
standards and ranks those who had been engag¬ 
ed with the enemy, gave the signal by sound of 
trumpet. It is said, that such a shout was 
raised, as was seldom heard at the beginning of 
any battle; for it happened that both armicK 
shouted at once; not only the trooj)s thi'ii 
engaged, but also the reserves, and those who 
were just then coming into the field. 'J’hc 
king, fighting from the higher ground, had the 
better on the right wing, by means cliiefly of 
the advantage of situation. On the left, all w as 
disorder and confusion ; particularly when that 
division of the phalanx, which bad marched in 
the rear, was coming up. The centre stood spec¬ 
tators of the fight as if it no way concerned them. 
The phalanx, just arrived, (a column rather than 
a line of battle, and fitter for a march than for 
a fight,) had scarcely mounted the top of the 
hill: before these could form, Quintius, though 
he. saw his men in the left wing giving way, 
charged the enemy furiously, first driving on the 
^‘Icphajits against them, for he judged that one 
part being routed would draw tlie rest after. 
There was no dispute. 'J'he Macedonians, un¬ 
able to stand tlie first shock of the elephants, 
instantly turned their backs; and the rest, as 
had been foreseen, followed them in theirretreat. 
'J’hen, one of the military tribunes, forming his 
design in the instant, took with bim twenty 
companies of men ; left that part of the army 
which was evidently victorious; and making a 
small circuit, fell on the rear of the enemy’s right 
wing. Any army whatever must have been 
disordered by his charge. Such charge and dis¬ 
order w, indeed, incident to all armies in gene¬ 
ral, but there was in this case a circumstance 
particularly aggravating. The phalanx of the 
Macedonians being heavy, could not readily face 
about; nor would they have been sufiTcred to do 
it by their adversaries in front, who, although 
tljey gave way to them a little before, on this 
new occasion pressed them vigorously. Besides, 
they lay under another inconvenience in respect 
of the ground ; for, by pursuing the retreating 
enemy down the face of the hill, they had left 
the top to the party who came round on their 
rear. Thus attacked on both sides, they were 


exposed for some time to .great slaughter, and 
then betook themselves to flight, most of them 
throwing away their arms. 

X. Philip, with a small party of horse and 
foot, ascended a hill somewhat higher than the 
rest, to take a view of the situation of his troops 
on the left. Then when he saw them flying in 
confusion, and all the hills around glittering 
with Roman standards and arms, he withdrew 
from the field. Quintius, as he was pressing 
on Ihe retreating enemy, observed the Macedo¬ 
nians suddenly raising up their spears, and not 
knowing what they meant thereby, he ordered 
the troops to halt. Then, on being told that 
this was the practice of the Macedonians, inti¬ 
mating an intention of surrendering themselves 
prisoners, he was disposed to s])nrc the van¬ 
quished ; but the troops, not being apprised, 
either of the enemy having ceased fighting, or 
of the general’s intention, made a charge on 
them, and tlie foremost being soon cut down, the 
rest dispersed themselves and fled. Philip 
hastc'iicd with all possible speed to 7'empe, and 
there halted one day at Gonni, to pick up those 
who might have survived the battle. The vic¬ 
torious Romans rushed into the Macedonian 
camp with hopes of spoil, but found it, for the 
most part, plundered already by tlie .^Uolians. 
Right thousand of the enemy were killed on 
that day, five thousand taken. Of the victors, 
about seven hundred fell. Valerius Antias, 
who on every occasion exaggerates numbers 
enormously, says that the killed of the enemy 
on that day amounted to forty thousand ; the 
prisoners taken (in which article the deviation 
from truth is loss extravagant,) to five thousand 
seven hundred, with two hundred and forty-one 
military standards. Claudius also asserts, that 
thirty-two thousand of the enemy were slain, 
and four thousand three hundred taken. We 
have not given entire credit, even to the smallest 
of those numbers, but have followed Polybius, a 
writer whose testimony may l>e depended on 
with respect to all the Roman affairs, but espe¬ 
cially those which were transacted in Greece. 

XI. Philip having collected, after the flight, 
such as, having been scattered by the various 
chances of the battle, had followed his steps, 
and having sent people to Larissa to bum the 
records of the kingdom, lest they should fall 
into the hands of the enemy, retired into 
Macedonia. Quintius set up to sale a part of 
the prisoners and booty, and part he bestowed 
on the soldiers; and then proceeded to La- 
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rissa, without having yet received any cer¬ 
tain intelligence to what quarter Philip had 
betaken himself, or what were his designs. 
To this place came a herald from the king, 
apparently to obtain a truce, until those who 
had fallen in battle should be removed and 
buried, but in reality to request permission to 
send ambassadors. Both were obtained from 
the Roman general; who, besides, desired the 
messenger to tell the king, “ not to be too 
much dejected.” This expression gave much 
offence, particularly to the .^tolians, who were 
become very assuming, and who complained, 
that “ the general was quite altered by success. 
Before the battle, he was accustomed to trans¬ 
act all business, whether great or small, in con¬ 
cert with the allies; but they had, now, no 
share in any of his counsels ; he conducted all 
affairs entirely by his own judgment; and was 
even seeking an occasion of ingratiating himself 
personally with Philip, in order that, after the 
.^tolians had laboured through all hardships 
and difficulties of the war, the Roman might 
assume to himself all the merit and all the 
fruits of a peace.” Certain it is, that he had 
treated them with less respect than formerly, 
but they were ignorant of his motives for slight¬ 
ing them. They imagined that he was actuat¬ 
ed by an expectation of presents from the king, 
though he was of a spirit incapable of yielding 
to a passion of that kind; but he was, with 
good reason, displeased at the .(Etolians, on 
account of their insatiable greediness for plun¬ 
der, and of their arrogance in assuming to them¬ 
selves the honour of the victory—a claim so ill 
founded, as to offend the ears of all who heard 
it. Besides he foresaw, that, if Philip were 
removed out of the way, and the strength of the 
kingdom of Macedonia entirely broken, the 
iStolians would hold the place of masters of 
Greece. For these reasons, on many occasions, 
he took pains to lesson their importance and 
reputation in the judgment of the other states. 

XII. A truce for fifteen days was granted 
to the Macedonians, and a conference with the 
king appointed. Before the day arrived on 
which this was to be held, the Roman general 
called a council of the allies, and desired their 
opinions respecting the terms of peace, proper 
to be prescribed. Amynander, king of Atha- I 
mania, delivered his opinion in a few words; 
that “ the conditions of peace ought to be ] 
adjusted in such a manner, as that Greece might i 


have sufficient power, even without thd'inter¬ 
ference of the Romans, to maintain the peace, 
and also its own liberty.” The sentiments 
delivered by the AJtolians were more harsh; 
for, after a few introductory observations on 
the justice and propriety of the Roman general’s 
conduct, in communicating his plans of peace 
to those who had acted with him as allies in 
the war, they insisted, that “ he was utterly mis¬ 
taken, if he supposed that he could leave the 
peace with the Romans, or the liberty of Greece, 
on a ])crmaneMt footing, unless he deprived 
Philip, cither of his life, or of the throne ; both 
which he could easily accomplish, if he chose 
to pursue his present success.” Quintius, in 
reply, said, that “ the -Etoliaiis, in giving such 
advice, attended not cither to the maxims of 
the Roman policy, or to the consistency of their 
own conduct. For, in all the former councils 
and conferences, wherein the conditions of 
peace were discussed, they never once urged 
the pushing of the war to the utter ruin of the 
Macedonian: and, as to the Romans, besides 
that they had, from the earliest periods, observ¬ 
ed the maxim of sparing the vanquished, they 
had lately given a signal proof of their clemency 
in the peace granted to Hannibal and the Car¬ 
thaginians. But, not to insist on the case of 
the Carthaginians, how often had the confeder¬ 
ates met Philip himself in conference, yet no 
mention was ever made of his resigning his 
kingdom: and, because he had been defeated 
in battle, was that a reason that their animosity 
should become implacable ? Against an armed 
foe, men ought to engage with hostile resent¬ 
ment ; towards the vanquished, he that showed 
most clemency, showed the greatest spirit. 
The kings of Macedonia were thought to be 
dangerous to the liberty of Greece. Suppose 
that kingdom and nation extirpated, the Thra¬ 
cians, Illyrians, and in time, the Gauls, (nations 
uncivilized and savage,) would pour thcniselvus 
into Macedonia first, and then into Greece. 
He therefore warned them, not, by removing 
inconveniences which lay nearest, to open a 
passage to others greater and more grievous.” 
Here he was interrupted by Phteneas, praetor 
of the .iEtolians, who called on the assembly 
to remember the warning he gave them: that 
“ if Philip escaped now, he would soon raise a 
new and more dangerous war.” On which 
Quintius said,—“ Cease wrangling, when you 
ought to deliberate. The peace shall not be 
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‘encumbered with such conditions as will leave 
it in his power to raise a war.” 

XIII. The convention was then adjourned ; 
and next day, the king came to the pass at the 
entrance of Tempo, the appointed place of 
meeting: and the third day following was fixed 
for introducing him to a full assembly of the 
Romans and allies. On this occasion Philip, 
With great prudence, avoided the mention of 
any of those particulars, without which peace 
could not be obtained ; and he declared, that 
he was ready to comply with all the articles 
which, in the former conference, were either 
prescribed by the Romans or demanded by the 
allies; and to leave all other matters to the de¬ 
termination of the senate. Although he seemed 
to have h(‘reby pr(“cludcd every ol)jection, even 
from the most inveteratiJ of his enemies, yet, 
all the rest remaining silent, Phamcas, the 
.^tolian, said to him,—“What! Philip, do 
you at last restore to us Pharsalus and Rarissa, 
with Cremaste, Echinus, and Thebes in 
Phthiotis Philip answered, that “ he would 
give no obstruction to their retaking the pos- 
sessi(iu of them,” On which a dispute arose 
between the Roman general and the uEtolians 
about Tlnibes; for Quintius affirmed, that it 
became the property of the Roman people by 
The laws of war; because when, before the 
commencement of hostilities, he marched his 
army thither, and invited the inhabitants to 
friendship; they, although at full liberty to 
renounce the king’s party, yet preferred an 
alliance with Philip to one with Rome. Phie- 
ncas alleged, that in consideration of their 
being conlbderates in the war, it was reasona¬ 
ble, that whatever the JBtolians possessed be¬ 
fore it began, should be restored; and that, 
besides, there was, in the first treaty, a pro¬ 
visional clause of that purport, by which the 
spoils of war, of every kind that could be car¬ 
ried oi*drivcn, were to belong to the Romans ; 
the lands and captured cities to the .^tolians. 
** Yourselves,” replied Quintius, “ annulled 
the conditions of that treaty, when yc deserted 
us, and made peace with Philip; but supposing 
it still remained in force, yet that clause could 
afiect only captured cities. Now, the states of 
Thessaly submitted to us by a voluntary act of 
their own.”—These words were heard by the 
allies with universal approbation; but to the 
^toHans they were highly displeasing at the 
present, and proved afterwards the cause of a 
Wat, and of many great disasters attending it. 


The tenns settled with Philip were that he 
should give his son Demetrius, and some of 
his friends, as hostages; should pay two hun¬ 
dred talents and send ambassadors to Rome, 
to adjust the other articles : for which purpostJ 
there should be a cessation of arms for four 
months. An engagement was entered into, 
that, in case the senate should refuse to con¬ 
clude a treaty, his money and hostages should 
be returned to him. Wc arc told, that one of 
the principal reasons which made the Roman 
general wish to expedite the conclusion of a 
peace, was, tliat he had received certain infor¬ 
mation of Antiochus intending to commenco 
hostilities, and to pass over into Europe. 

XIV. About the same time, and, as some 
writers say, on the saim? day, the Ach»ans 
defeated Androsthones, the king’s eomniander, 
in a general engagement near Corinth. Philip, 
intending to use this city as a citadel, to awe 
the states of Greece, had invited the principal 
inhabitants to a confercncc3, umlcr pretence of 
settling with them the number of horsemen 
which the Corinthians could supply towards the 
war, and these he detained as hostages. Be¬ 
sides the force already there, consisting of five 
hundred Macedonians, and eight hundred aux¬ 
iliaries of various kinds, he had sent thither 
one thousand Macedonians, one thousand two 
hundred Illyrians, and of Thracians and Cre¬ 
tans (for these served in both the opposite ar¬ 
mies), eight hundred. To these were added 
Bceotians, Thessalians, and Acarnanians, to 
the amount of one thousand, all carrying buck¬ 
lers ; with as many of the young Corinthians 
themselves, as filled up the number of six 
thousand effective men,—a force which inspired 
Androsthenes with such confidence, as to wish 
for a meeting with the enemy in the field. 
Nicostratus, prstor of the Aebseans, was at 
Sicyon, with two thousand foot and one hun¬ 
dred horse; but seeing himself so inferior, both 
in the number and kind of troops, lie did not go 
outside the walls : the king’s forces, in various 
excursions, ravaged the lands of Pcllcne, Phli- 
asus, and Cleonc. At last, reproaching the 
enemy with cowardice, they jiasscd over into the 
territory of Sicyon, and, sailing round Achoia, 
wasted the whole coast. As the enemy, while 
thus employed, spread themselves about too 
widely, and too carelessly (the usual conse¬ 
quence of too much confidence,) Nicostratus 
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conceived hopes of attacking them by surprise. 
He therefore sent secret directions to all the 
neighbouring states, as to what day, and what 
number from each state, should assemble in arms 
*at Apelaurus, a place in the territory of Stym* 
phalia. All being in readiness at the time ap¬ 
pointed, he marched thence immediately ; and, 
without communicating his intentions to any 
one, came by night through the territory of 
the Phliasians to Clconc. He had with him 
five thousand foot, of whom ****** ^ were 
light-armed and three hundred horse; with this 
force he waited there, having despatched scouts 
to watch on what quarter the enemy should 
make their irregular inroads. 

XV. Androsthencs, utterly ignorant of all 
these proceedings, left Corinth, and encamped 
on the Ncmea, a river running between the 
confines of Corinth and Sicyon. Here, dis¬ 
missing one half of his troops, he divided the 
remainder into three parts, and ordered all the 
cavalry of each part to march in separate divi¬ 
sions, and ravage, at the same time, the terri¬ 
tories of Pelicne, Sicyon, and Phliaaus. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the three divisions set out by differ¬ 
ent roads. As soon as Nicostratus received 
intdligrjjoe of this at Clcone, he instantly sent 
forward a numerous detachment of mercena¬ 
ries, to seiae a strong pass at the entrance into 
the territory of Corinth; and he himself quick¬ 
ly followed, with his troops in two columns, 
the cavalry proceeding before the head of each, 
^s advanced guards. In one column marched 
the mercenary soldiers and light infantry; in 
the other, the shield-bearers of the Achteans 
and other states, who composed the principal 
strength of the army. Both infantry and cav¬ 
alry were now within a small distance of the 
camp, and some of the Thracians attacked par¬ 
ties of the enemy, who were straggling and 
scattered over the country, when the sudden 
alarm reached their tents. The commander 
there was thrown into the utmost perplexity ; 
for, having never had a sight of the Achffians, 
except once or twice on the hills before Sicyon, 
when they did not venture down into the plains, 
he had never imagined that they would come 
so far as Cleone. He ordered the stragglers 
to he recalled by sound of trumpet; command¬ 
ed the soldiers to take arms with all haste; 
and, marching out at the head of thin battal¬ 
ions, drew up his line on the bank of the river. 


i In the original, the number is omitted, or lost. 


His other troops, having scarcely had time to 
be collected and formed, did not withstand the 
enemy*s first onset; hut the Macedonians had 
attended their standards in greater numbers, 
and now kept the battle a long time doubtful. 
At length, being left exposed by the flight of 
the rest, and pressed by two bodies of the ene¬ 
my on different sides, by the light infantry on 
their flank, and by the shield-bearers and tar- 
geteers in front, and seeing victory declare 
against them, they at first gave ground ; soon 
after, being vigorously pushed, they turned 
their hacks; and moat of them throwing away 
their arms, and having lost all hope of defending 
their camp, made the best of their way to Cor¬ 
inth. Nicostratus sent the mercenaries in pur¬ 
suit ; and the auxiliary Thracians against the 
party employed in ravaging the lands of Sicyon: 
both of which detachments slew great numbers, 
greater almost than were slain in the battle it¬ 
self. Of those who had been ravaging Pel- 
lene and Phthius, some, returning to their 
camp, ignorant of all that had happened, and 
without any regular order, fell in with the ad¬ 
vanced guards of the enemy, where they expect¬ 
ed their own. Others, from the bustle which 
they perceived, suspecting the cause, fled and 
dispersed themselves in such a manner, that, as 
they wandered up and down, they were cut oh* 
by the very peasants. There fell, on that day, 
one thousand five hundred; three hundred were 
made prisoners. The great fears, under which 
all Achaia had hitherto laboured, were thus 
removed. 

XVI. Before the battle at Cynosccphal®, 
Lucius Quintius had invited to Oorcyra some 
chiefs of the Acarnanians, the only state in 
Greece which had continued to maintain its 
alliance with the Macedonians ; and. in concert 
with them, laid some kind of scheme for a 
change of measures. Two causes principally, 
had retained them in friendship with the kiid^ : 
one was a princij»le of honour, natural to that 
nation ; the other, their fear and hatred of the 
-Etolians. A general assembly was summon¬ 
ed to meet at Leucas; but neither did a,ll the 
states of Acarnania come thither, nor were 
those who did attend, agreed in opinion. 
However, the magistrates* and leading men 
prevailed so far, as to get a decree passed, on 
the authority of a majority of those present, 
for joining in alliance with the Romans. This 
gave great ofl*ence to those who had not been 
present; and, in this ferment of the nation, 
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‘ Andrdbles and Echedemus, two men of dis> 
Unction among the Aearnanians, being employ¬ 
ed by Philip, gained so much influence as to 
prevail on the assembly, not only to repeal the 
decree for an alliance with Rome, but also to 
condemn, as guilty of treason, Archcsllaus and 
Bianor, both men of the first rank in Acar- 
nania, who had been the advisers of that mca- 
aure; and to deprive Zeuxidas, the prffitor, of 
his office, for having put it to the vote. The 
persons condemned took a course apparently 
desperate, but successful in the issue: for, 
while their friends advised them to yield to the 
times, and withdraw to Corcyra, to the Ro¬ 
mans, they resolved to present themselves to 
the multitude ; and either, by that act, to mol¬ 
lify their resentment, or endure whatever might 
l)efall them. They came, accordingly, into a 
full assembly ; on which, at first, a murmur 
arose, expressive of surprise; but presently si¬ 
lence took place, partly from respect to their 
former dignity, partly from commiseration of 
their present situation. They were even in¬ 
dulged with the liberty of speaking. At first, 
they addressed the assembly in a suppliant man¬ 
ner; but, in the progress of their discourse, 
*when they came to refute the charges made 
against them, they spoke with that degree of 
confidence which innocence inspires. At last, 
they even ventured to utter some complaints, 
and to charge the proceedings against them 
with injustice and cruelty; this had such an 
effect on the minds of all present, that, with 
one consent, they annulled all the decrees passed 
against them. Nevertheless, they came to a 
resolution, to renounce the friendship of the 
Romans, and return to the alliance with Philip. 

XVII. These decrees were passed at Leu- 
cas, the capital of Acarnania, the place whore 
all the states usually met in council. As soon, 
therefore, as the news of this sudden change 
reae^d^he lieutenant-general Flamininus, in 
Corcyra, he instantly set sail with the fleet for 
Leucas; and coming to an anchor at Hersas, 
advanced thence towards the walls with every 
kind of machine used in the attacking of cities ; 
supposing that the first appearance of danger 
might hend the minds of the inhabitants to 
submission. But seaing no prospect of effect- | 
ingany thing, except by force, he began to erect j 
^towers, and to bring up the battering rams and 
otter engines to the walls. The whole of , 
^ Acarnania, being situated between ^Etolia and 
Epirus, faces towards the west and the Sicilian ! 
VoL. II. U 


sea. Leucadia, now an iriand, separated from 
Acarnania by a shallow strait, and which is the 
work of art, was then a peninsula, united on 
its eastern side to Acarnania by a narrow 
isthmus: this isthmus was about five hundred 
paces in length, and in breadth not above one 
hundred and twenty. At the entrance of this 
narrow neck stands licucas, stretching up part 
of a hill which faces the cast and Acarnania: 
the lower part of the town is level, lying along 
the sea, which divides Leucadia from Acar¬ 
nania. Thus it lies open to attacks, both from 
tlie sea and from the land ; for the channel is 
more like a marsh than a sea, and all the ad¬ 
jacent ground lias a depth which renders the 
construction of works easy. In many places, 
therefore, at once, the walls were either under¬ 
mined or demolished by the ram. But all the 
advantages which the nature of the place af¬ 
forded to the besiegers, were amply counter¬ 
balanced by the invincible spirit of the besieg¬ 
ed : night and day they employed themselves 
busily in repairing the shattered parts of the 
wall; and, stopping up the breaches that were 
made, fought the enemy with great spirit, and 
showed a wish to defend the walls by their arms 
rather than themselves by the walls. And they 
would certainly have protracted the siege to a 
length unexpected by the Romans, had not 
some exiles, of Italian birth, who resided in 
Lcucas, admitted a band of soldiers into the 
citadel: notwithstanding which, when those 
troops ran down from the higher ground with 
great tumult and uproar, the Leucadians, draw¬ 
ing up in a body in the forum, withstood them 
for a considerable time in regular fight. Mean¬ 
while, the walls were scaled in many places; 
and the besiegers, climbing over the rubbish, 
entered the town through the breaches. And 
now the lieutenant-general himself surrounded 
the combatants with a powerful force. Being 
thus hemmed in, mapy were slain, the rest laid 
down their arms, and surrendered to the con¬ 
queror. In a few days after, on hearing of the 
battle at Cynoscepbalae, all the states of Acar¬ 
nania made their submission to the lieutenant- 
general. 

XVIII. About this time, fortune, depress¬ 
ing the same party in every quarter at once, 
the Rhodians, in order to recover from Philip 
the tract on the continent called Pir®a, which 
had been in possession of their ancestors, sent 
thither their prstor, Pausistratus, with eight 
hundred Achsan foot, and about one thou- 
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iand nine hundred men, made up of auxiliaries 
of various nations. These were Gauls, Nisue- 
tans, Pisuetans, Tamians, Areans from Africa, 
and Laodicenians from Asia. With this force 
Pausistratus seized by surprise Tcndeba, in 
the territory of Stratonicc, a place exceedingly 
convenient for his purpose. A reinforcement 
of one thousand Achsean foot, and one hundred 
horse, called out by the same expedition, came 
up at the very time, under a commander called 
Theoxenus. Hinocrates, the king’s general, 
with design to recover the fort, marched his 
army first to Tcndeba, and then to another 
fort called Astragon, which also stood in the 
territory of ytratonicc. Then, calling in all 
the garrisons, which were scattered in many 
different places, and the Thessalian auxiliaries 
from Stratonicc itself, he proceeded to Ala- 
banda, where the enemy lay. The Rhodians 
were no way averse from a battle, and the camps 
being pitched near each other, both parties 
immediately came into the field. Dinocrates 
placed five hundred Macedonians on his right 
wing, and the Agriaiis on his left, the centre 
he formed of the troops which he had drawn 
together out of the garrisons of the forts; these 
were mostly Carians; and he covered the fianks 
with the cavalry, and the Cretan and Thracian 
auxiliaries. Tho Rhodians had on the right 
wing the Achaeans; on tho left mercenary 
soldiers; and ip the centre a chosen band of 
infantry, a body of auxiliaries composed of 
troops of various nations. The cavalry and 
what light infantry they had, were posted on 
the wings. During that day both armies re¬ 
mained on the hanks of a rivulet, which ran 
between them, and, after discharging a few 
javelins, they retired into their camps. Next 
day, being drawn up in the same order, they 
fought a more obstinate battle than could have 
been expected, considering the numbers en¬ 
gaged ; for there were not more than three 
thousand infantry on each side, and about one 
hundred horse : but they were not only on an 
equality with respect to numbers, and the 
kind of arms which they used, but they also 
fought with equal spirit, and equal hopes. 
First, the Achffians, crossing the rivulet, made 
an attack on the Agrians; then the whole line 
passed the river, almost at full speed. The 
fight continued doubtful a long time: the 
Achseans, one thousand in number, drove back 
the one thousand eight hundred Agrians. 
Then the whole centre gave way. On their 


right wing, composed of Macedonians, no 
impression could bo made, so long as their 
phalanx preserved its order, each man clinging 
as it were to another : but when, in consequence 
of their flank being left exposed, they endea¬ 
voured to turn their spears against the enemy, 
who were advancing upon that side, they im¬ 
mediately broke their ranks. This first caused 
disorder among themselves; they then turned 
their backs, and at last, throwing away their 
arms, and flying with precipitation, made the 
best of their way to Dargylii. To the same place 
Dinocrates also made his escape. The Rho¬ 
dians continued the pursuit as long as the day 
lasted, and then retired to their camp. There 
is every reason to believe, that, if the victors 
had proceeded with speed to Stratonicc, that 
city would have been gained without a contest; 
but the opportunity for effecting this was ne¬ 
glected, and the time wasted in taking possession 
of the forts and villages in Peraia. In the 
meantime, the courage of the troops in garri¬ 
son at Stratonicc revived ; and shortly after, 
Dinocrates, with tho troops which had escaped 
from the battle, came into the town, which, 
after that, was besieged and assaulted without 
effect; nor could it be reduced until a long 
time after that, when Antiochus took it. Such 
were the events that took place in Thessaly, 
in Achaia, and in Asia, all about the same 
time. 

XIX. Philip was informed that the Darda- 
nians, expecting to make an easy prey of his 
kingdom, after the many shocks it had sufl’ered, 
had passed the frontiers, and were spreading 
devastation through the upper parts ; on which, 
though he was hard pressed in almost every 
quarter of the globe, fortune on all occasions 
defeating his measures, and those of his friends, 
yet, thinking it more intolerable than death to 
be expelled from the possession of Macedonia, 
he made hasty levies through the cities of^lus 
dominions; and, with six thousand foot and 
five hundred horse, surprised and defeated the 
enemy near Stobi in P®onia. Great numbers 
were killed in the fight, and greater numbers 
of those who were scattered about in quest of 
plunder. As to such as found a road open for 
flight, they never thought of trying the chance 
of an engagement, but hastened back to their 
own country. After this enterprise, executed 
with a degree of success beyond what he met 
in the rest of his attempts, and which raised 
the drooping courage of his people, he retired 
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to Th(?5salonk*a. Seasonable as was the ter¬ 
mination of the Punic war, in extricating the 
Romans from the danger of a quarrel with 
Philip, the recent triumph over Philip hap¬ 
pened still more opportunely, when Antiochus, 
in Syria, was almost ready to commence hos¬ 
tilities. For besides that it was easier to 
wage war against them separately than against 
their combined strength, a violent insurrection 
had, a little before this time, broke out in 
8pain. Antiochus, though he had in the pre¬ 
ceding summer reduced under his power all 
the states in (Jmlosyria belonging to Ptolemy, 
and retired into winter quarters at Aritiocli, 
yet allowed himself no rest. For resolving to 
exert the whole strength of his kingdom, he 
eollected a most powerful force, both naval 
and military ; and in the beginning of spring, 
sending forward by laud his two sons, Ardues 
and Mithridates, at the head of the army, with 
orders to wait for him at 8ardis, he himself 
set out by sea, with a fleet of one hundred 
decked ships, besides two hundred lighter 
vessels, barks and fly-boats, designing to attempt 
the reduction of all the cities under the domin¬ 
ion of Ptolemy along the whole coast of Caria 
* and Cilicia; and, at the same time, to send 
troops and ships to the assistance of Pliilip, 
in tlie then subsisting war. 

XX. The RhodiariK have signalized their 
faithful attachment to the Roman peo})le, and 
their affection for the W'holc race of the (irceks, 
by many honourable exertions, both on land 
and sea ; hut never was their gallantry more 
eminently conspicuous than on tliis occasion, 
when, nowise dismayed at the formidable mag¬ 
nitude of the impending war, they sent ambas¬ 
sadors to tell the king, that if he attempted to 
bring his forces beyond Nephelis, which is a 
promontory of Cilicia, remarkable for being a 
boundary mentioned in on old treaty with the 
^ ikcii^ans, they would meet him there and 
(»}*posc him, not out of any ill will, hut because 
they would not suffer him to join Philip and 
obstruct the Romans, who were restoring liberty 
to Greece. At this time Antiochus was push- 
ing\)n the siege of Coracesium by regular ap¬ 
proaches ; for, after he had got possession of 
Zephyriurn, Sol®, Aphrodisias, and Corycus; 
and doubling Anenmrium, another promontory 
of Cilicia, had taken Selinus; when all these, 
tind the other fortresses on that coast, had, either 
through fear or inclination, submitted without 
resistance, Coracesium shut its gates, and gave 


him a delay which he did not expect. Here 
he gave audience to the Rhodians, and although 
the purport of their embassy was such as might 
kindle passion in the breast of a king, yet ho 
stifled his resentment, and answered, that “he • 
would send ambassadors lo Rhodes, and would 
give them instructions fo renew the old trea¬ 
ties, made by him and his predecessors, with 
that state ; and to assure them, that they need 
not be alarmed at his a[)proach ; that it would 
be in no respect detrimental or injurious either 
to them or their allies; for he was determined 
not to violate the friendshiji subsisting between 
biinself and tlic Romans: and of this, his own 
late embvissy to that people, and the senate’s 
answers and decrees, so honourable to him, 
ought to be di'emed suffu’iciit jiroof.” Just at 
that time his ambassadors happened to return 
from Rome, where they had been heard and 
dismissed with courtesy, as the juncture re¬ 
quired; the event of the war with Philip being 
yet uncertain. While the king’s ambassadors 
were haranguing to the above purpose, in an 
assembly of the people at Rhodes, a courier 
arrived with an account of the battle at Cynos- 
ccphalffi having finally decided the fate of the 
war. In consequence of this intelligence, the 
Rhodians, now freed from all apprehensions of 
danger from Philij), resolved to oppose Antio¬ 
chus with their fie(‘t. Nor did tliey neglect 
another object that required their attention; 
the protection of tin' freedom of the cities in 
alliance with Ptolemy, which were threatened 
with war by Antiochus. For, some they as¬ 
sisted with men, othcis by forewarning them 
of the enemy’s designs; by which means, they 
enabled the Cauneans, Miiidians, Halicarnas- 
sians, and Samians, to preserve their liberty. 
It wore needless to attempt enumerating all 
the transaetions, as they occurred in that 
quarter, when I am scarcely equal to the task 
of recounting those which immediately concern 
the war in which Rome was engaged. 

XXL At this time king Attalus, having 
fallen sick at Thehes, and been carried thence 
to Pergamus, died at the age of seventy-one, 
after he had reigned forty-four years. this 
man fortune had given nothing which could 
lead him to form pretensions to a throne, ex¬ 
cept riches. By a prudent, and, at the same 
time, a splendid use of these, he begat, in him¬ 
self first, and then in others, an opinion, that 
he was not undeserving of a crown. After¬ 
wards, having in one battle utterly defeated the 
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Gauls, which luitioii was then the more terri-1 
hie to Asia, as having hut lately maile its ap¬ 
pearance there, he absutneil the title of king, 
and ever after su[»ported a spirit equal to the 
‘dignity of the station. He governed his sub¬ 
jects with the most perfect justice, and was 
singularly faithful to his engagements witli his 
allies, gentle and bountiful to his friends; his 
wife and four sons survived him; and he left 
his government established on such solid and | 
firm foundations, that the possession of it de¬ 
scended to the thir<l generation. While tliis 
was the posture of atfairs in Asia, Greece, and 
Macedonia, the war with Philip being scarcely 
ended, and the peace certainly not yet perfect¬ 
ed, a desperate insurrection took place, in the 
Farther Spain. Marcus Helvius was governor 
of that province. He informed the si'uate by 
letter, that, “two chieftains, (h)lca and liUsci- 
nu8, were in arms; that Coica w^as joined by | 
seventeen towns, and Luscimis by the jiower- 
ful cities of Cardo and Pardo; and that the | 


doubt could be entertained respecting 'his tri¬ 
umph than respecting the praise to be given to 
the immortal gods.” Nevertheless, they insisted, 
that “ neither he nor any other member of the 
community should possess such power and in- 
I fluence as to be able, after obtaining such honour 
for himself, to bestow the same on a colleague, 
who, in claiming it, had betrayed an entire 
want of modesty. The exploits of Quintus 
Minucius in Piguria were trifling skirmishes, 
scarcely deserving mention ; and in Gaul he had 
lost great numbers of soldiers.” They men¬ 
tioned even military tribuiu's, 7’itus Juvcncius 
and Cneius liiibeo, the plebeian tribune's bro¬ 
ther, who had fallen, together with many other 
I bravo men, both citizens and allies; and they 
asseited, that “pretended surrenders of a few 
towns and villages, fuf>ricateil for the oci*asion, 
had been made, without any ])Iedge of fidelity 
being taken.” 'J’hese altercations between the 
consuls and tribunes lasted two days: at last 
tlic consuls, overcome by the obstinacy of the 


people of the whole sea-coast, who had not yet 
manifested their disjjosition, wore ready to rise 
on the first motion of their neighbours.” On 
this letter l>cing read by Marcus Kergius, city 
prsDtor, the senate decreed, that, as soon us the 
election of pnetors sliould be fniistied, the one 
to whose lot the govcriiincnt of Spain fell, 
should, without delu}^ consult the senate re¬ 
specting the commotions in that province. 

XXII. About the same time the consuls 
came home to Rome, and, on their holding a 
meeting of the senate in the temple of llellona, 
and demanding a triumph, in consideration of 
their successes against the enemy, Caius Ati- 
nius Labco, and Caius IJrsanius, jilebeian 
tribunes, insisted, that “ they should propose 
their claims of a triumph separately, for they 
would not suffer the question to be put on 
both jointly, lest equal honours might be con¬ 
ferred where the merits were unequal.” Minu¬ 
cius urged, that they had both been appointed 
to the government of one province, Italy ; and 
that, through the course of their administration, 
his colleague and himself bad been united in 
sentimeixts and in counsels ; to which Cornelius 
added, that, when the Boianswere passing the 
Po, to assist the Insubrians and Cs^nomanians 
against him, they were forced to return to de¬ 
fend their own country, from Minucius ravaging 
their towns and lands. In reply the tribunes ac¬ 
knowledged, that the services performed in the 
war by Cornelius were so great, that « no more 


tribunes, proposed their claims separately. 

XXIII. To Cneius Cornelius a triumph 
was unanimously decreed : and the inhabitants 
of Placentia and Cremona added to the ap¬ 
plause bestowed on the consul, by returning 
him thanks, and mentioning, to liis honour, 
that tlicy had been delivered by him from a- 
siege ; and that very many of them, when in 
the liands of tlie enemy, had been rescue<l from 
captivity. Quintus Minucius Just tried how 
tlie proj)osal of his claim would be received, 
and finding the whole senate averse from it, de¬ 
clared, that ])y the authority of his office of 
consul, and pursuant to the example of many 
illustrious men, he would triumph on ll»e Al¬ 
ban mount. Caius Cornelius, being yet in of¬ 
fice, triumphed over the Insubrian and Cieno- 
manian Gauls. He produced a great number 
of military standards, and carried in the pro¬ 
cession abundance of Gallic spoils in cafVsscd 
chariots. Many Gauls of distinction were led 
before his chariot, and along with them, some 
writers say, Hamilcar, the Carthaginian gene¬ 
ral. But what, more than all, attracted the 
eyes of the public, was, a crowd of Crernoniana 
and Placcntians, with caps of liberty on their 
heads, following his chariot. He carried in his 
triumph two hundred and thirty-seven thousand 
five hundred and of silver denariuses, 

stamped with a chariot, seventy-nine thousand.^ 

> £.766. ]8«. 
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He ^tributed to each of "his soldiers seventy 
asses,' to a horseman double that sum, to a cen¬ 
turion triple. Quintus Minucius, consul, tri¬ 
umphed on the Alban mount, over the Ligu¬ 
rian and Boian Gauls. Although this triumph 
was less respectable, in regard to the place and 
the fame of his exploits, and because all knew 
the expense was not issued from the treasury ; 
yet, in regard of the number of standards, cha- j 
riots, and spoils, it was nearly equal to the I 
other. The amount of the money also was , 
nearly equal. Two hundred and fifty-four thou-1 
sand asses^ were conveyed to the treasury, and | 
of silver dcnariuscs, stamped with a chariot, 
fifty-three thousand two hundred.* He like¬ 
wise gave to the soldiers, horsemen, and centuri¬ 
ons, the same sums that his colleague had given. 

XXIV. After the triumph, the election of 
consuls came on. The persons chosen were 
Lucius Furius Purpureo, and Marcus Claudius 
Marcellus. Next day, the following were elect¬ 
ed prajtors; Quintus Fabius Buteo, Tiberius 
Sempronius Longus, Quintus Minucius Thor- 
mus, Manius Acilius Glabrio, Lucius Apus- 
tius Fullo, and Caius Liclius. Toward the 
close of this year, a letter came from Titus 
Quintius, with information that he had fought 
a pitched battle with Philip in 'i'hcssaly, and 
Jiad totally defeated him. This letter was read 
by Sergius, the jirietor, first in the senate, and 
then, by their direction, in a general assembly; 
and supplications of five days’ continuance 
wore decreed on account of those successes. 
Soon after, arrived the ambassadors, both from 
'I’itus Quintius and from the king. The Ma¬ 
cedonians were conducted out of the city to the 
Villa Publica, where lodgings and every other 
accommodation were provided for them, and 
the senate met in the temple of Bellona. Not 
many words passed ; for the Macedonians de¬ 
clared, that whatever terms the senate should 
prescribe, the king was ready to comply with 
^em. It was decreed, that, conformably to an¬ 
cient practice,ten ambassadors should be appoint¬ 
ed, and that, in council with them, the general, 
Titus Quintius, should grant terms of peace to 
Phiiip; and a clause was added, that, in the 
number of these ambassadors, should be Pub¬ 
lics Sulpicius and Publius Villius, who in their 
consulships, had hdld the province of Macedo¬ 
nia. On the same day the inhabitants of Cossa 
presented a petition, praying, that the number 

* L.1,717 185. id. 


I of their colonists might be enlarged; and an 
! order was accordingly passed, that one thousand 
I should be added to the list, with a provision, 
that no person should be admitted into that 
number, who, at any time since the consulate* 
of Publius Cornelius and Tiberius Sempronius, 
had acted as an enemy to the state. 

XXV. This year the Roman games were 
exhibited in the circus, and on the stage, by the 
curule sdiles, Publius Cornelius Scipio, and 
Cncius Manlius Vulso, with an unusual degree 
of sjdcndour, and were beheld with the greater 
delight, in consequence of the late successes in 
war. They were thrice repeated entire, and 
the plebeian games seven times. These were 
I exhibited by Acilius Glabrio and Caius Lailius, 

I who also, out of the money arising from fines, 

, erected three brazen statues, to Ceres, Liber, 
and Libera. I*ucius Furius and Marcus Clau¬ 
dius Marcellus, having entered on the consulship, 
[Y. R. 556. B. C. 196.] when the distribution of 
the provinces came to be agitated, and the senate 
appeared disposed to vote Italy the province of 
both, petitioned for liberty to put that of Mace¬ 
donia to the lot along with Italy. Marcellus, 
who of the two was the more eager for that pro¬ 
vince, by assertions that the peace was merely 
a feigned one, and that if the army were with¬ 
drawn thence, the king would renew the war, 
caused some perplexity in the minds of the se¬ 
nate. I’lie consuls would jirobably have caiv 
ried the point, had not Quintus Marcius Rex, 
and Caius Antinius Labco, plebeian tribunes, 
declared, that they would enter their protest, 
unless they were allowed, before any farther 
proceeding, to take the sense of the people, 
whether it was their will and order that peace 
be concluded with Philip. The question was 
put to the people in the capitol, and every one 
of the thirty-five tribes voted on the affirmative 
side. The public found the greater reason to 
rejoice at the ratification of the peace with 
Macedonia, as melancholy news was brought 
from Spain ; and a letter was made public, an¬ 
nouncing that “ the pr^tor, Caius Sempronius 
Tuditanus, had been defeated in battle in the 
Hither Spain; that his army had been utterly 
routed and dispersed, and several men of dis¬ 
tinction slain in the fight. That Tuditanus, 
having been grievously wounded, and carried 
out of the field, expired soon after.’' Italy was 
decreed the province of both consuls, in which 
they were to employ the same legions which 
the preceding consuls had; and they were to 
14 
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raise four new legions, that two might l)c in 
readiness to go wherever'the senate should di¬ 
rect. 7’itus Quintius Flamininus was ordered 
to continue in the government of his province, 
Vrith the army of two legions then on the spot. 
The former prolongation of his command was 
deemed suflTicient. 

XXVI. The prtetors then cast lots for their 
provinces. Lucius Apustius Fullo obtained 
the city jurisdiction ; Manlius Acilius Glabrio, 
tliat between natives and foreigners ; Quintus 
Fabius Buteo, Farther Spain; Quintus Minu- 
cius Thermus, Hither Spain ; (‘aius La?Uus, 
Sicily ; Tiberius Sempronius Longus, Sardi¬ 
nia. To Quintus Fabius Buteo and Quintus 
Minucius, to whom the government of the two 
Spains had fallen, it was decreed, that the con¬ 
suls, out of the four legions raised b}' them, 
should give one each, together with four thou¬ 
sand fool and three hundred horse of the allies 
and Latine confederates; and those preetors 
were ordered to repair to their provinces forth¬ 
with. This war in Spain broke out in the 
fifth year after the former had been ended, to¬ 
gether with the punic war. The Spaniards, 
now, for the first time, had taken arms in their 
own name, unconnected with any Carthaginian 
commander. Before the consuls stirred from 
the city, however, they were ordered, as usual, 
to expiate the reported prodigies. Lucius 
Julius Sequestrius, on the road to Sabinia, wa.^ 
killed by lightning, together with his horse. 
The temple of Feronia, in the Capenatian dis¬ 
trict, was struck by lightning. At the tcmide 
of Moneta, the shafts of two spears took fire 
and hurned. A wolf, coming in through the 
Esquilinc gate, and running through the most 
frequented jiart of the city, down into the fo¬ 
rum, passed thence through the Tuscan and 
Mailian streets ; and scarcely receiving a stroke, 
made its escape out of the Capenian gate. 
These prodigies were expiated with victims of 
the larger kinds. 

XXVII. About the same time Cneius Cor¬ 
nelius Lentulus, who had lield the government of 
Hither Spain before Sempronius 'J'uditanus, en¬ 
tered the city in ovation, pursuant to a decree 
of the senate, and carried in the procession one 
thousandfive hundred and fifteen pounds weight 
of gold, twenty thousand of silver; and in 
coin, thirty-four thousand five hundred and 
fifty denariuses.* Lucius Stretinius, from the 


Farther Spain, without making any pretensions 
to a triumph, carried into the treasury fifty 
thousand pounds weight of silver ; and out of 
the spoils taken, built two arches in-the cattle- 
market, at the fronts of the temple of Fortune 
and Mother Matuta, and one of the great Cir¬ 
cus ; and on these arches placed gilded statues. 
These were the principal occurrences during 
the winter. At this lime Quintius was in quar¬ 
ters at Elatia. Among many requests, made 
to him by the allies, was that of the Boeotians, 
namely, that their countrymen, who had served 
in the army with Philip, might he restored to 
them. With this Quintius readily complied; 
not heeause he tliought them very deserving, 
but, at a lime when there was reason to he ap¬ 
prehensive of the designs of Antiorhus, he 
judged if advisable to conciliate every stale in 
favour of the Roman interest. It ijuickly ap¬ 
peared how very little gratitude the Breolians 
felt on the occasion: for they not only sent 
persons to give thanks to Philip for the resto¬ 
ration of their fellows, as if that compliment 
had been paid to him by Quintius and the Ro¬ 
mans ; but, at the next election raised to the of¬ 
fice of Bocotarch a man named Brachyllas, for 
no other reason, than because he had been com¬ 
mander of the Bmotians serving in the army of 
Philip; i>assing by Zeuxippiis, Pisistratus, and^ 
the Olliers, who had promoted the alliance with 
Rome. 'J'hcse men were both olfendod at the 
present and alarmed about the future consequen¬ 
ces : for if such things were done when a Roman 
army lay almost at their gates, what would be¬ 
come of them when the Jioinans sliould have 
gone away to Italy, and Philip, from a situation 
so near, should support his own associates, and 
vent his resentment on those of the ojipositc party. 

XXVIII. It was resolved, while they had 
the Roman army near at hand, to take ofi‘Bra¬ 
chyllas, who was the principal leader of the 
faction which favoured tlie king; and 
chose an opportunity for the deed, when, after 
having been at a public feast, he was returning 
to his house, inebriated, and accompanied by 
some of liis debauched companions, who, for 
the sake of merriment, had been admitted to 
the crowded entertainment. He was surround¬ 
ed and assassinated by six pien, of whom three 
were Italians and three ^Etolians. His com¬ 
panions lied, crying out for help; and a great 
uproar ensued among the people, who ran up 
and down, through all parts of the city, with 
lights: but the assassins made their esetpe 
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throu'gli the nearest gate. At the first dawn, | 
a full assembly was called together in the 
theatre, by the voice of a crier, as il some dis¬ 
covery had. been made. Many openly clamour¬ 
ed that Brachyllas was killed by those detesta¬ 
ble wretches who accompanied liim ; but their 
private conjccturc.s pointed to Zeuxi}>pus, as I 
author of the murder. It was resolved, how¬ 
ever, that those who had been in conipany with 
him should be seized and oxamiiied. While 
they were under examination, Zeuxippus, with 
his usual composure, came into the assembly, 
for tho purjiosc of averting the charge from 
himself; yet sai<l, that people were mistaken 
ill supposing that so daring a murder was the 
act of such clleminate wretches as those who 
were charged with it, urging many plausible ar¬ 
guments to tlie same purpose. By wliich be¬ 
haviour he led several to believe, that, if he 
were conscious of guilt, he would never have 
presented himseli' before the multitude, or, un¬ 
called upon, have made any mention of the mur¬ 
der. Others were convinc(‘tl that he intended, 
by thus pushing impudently forward, to throw 
off all susj)icion from him.self. Soon after, 
those men who were innocent wore put to the 
torture ; and, as they knew the universal opin¬ 
ion, thay gave information conformable to it, 
naming Zeuxippus and Pisistratus; but they 
produced no proof to show that they knew any 
thing of the matter. Zeuxippus, however, ac¬ 
companied by a man named Stratonidas, fled by 
night to Tanagra; alarmed by his own con¬ 
science rather than by the assertion of men 
who were privy to no one circumstance of the 
aflair. Pisistratus, despising the informers, 
remained at 'I’hehes. A slave of Zeuxippus 
had carried messages backwards and foi wards, 
and had been intrusted in the maiiagonicnt of 
the wliole business. From this man Pisistra- 
tus dreaded a discovery; and by that very dread 
fEJified him, against his will, to make one. He 
sent a letter to Zeuxippus, desiring him to 
“ put out of the way tlie slave who was privy 
to their crime; for he did not believe him as 
well qualified for the concealment of the fact as 
he was for the perpetration of it.” He ordered 
.the bearer of this letter to deliver it to Zeu¬ 
xippus as soon ag possible; but he, not finding 
an opportunity of meeting him, put it into the 
hands of the very slave in question, whom lie 
believed to be the most faithful to his master 
of any; and added, that it came from Pisis- 
feratus about business of the utmost consequence 


to Zeuxippus. Struck by consciousness of 
guilt, the slave, after promising to deliver the 
letter, immediately opem^d it; and, oii reading 
the contents, fled in a fright to Thebes. Zeu¬ 
xippus, alarmed by this his flight, withdrew tn 
I Athens, where he thought he might live in ex¬ 
ile with greater safety. Pisistratus, after being 
examiiicd several times by torture, was put to 
death. 

AXIX. The murder, and particularly the 
circumstance of Zeuxippus, one of the first 
men of the nation, having suborned such a deed, 
exusj)orated the 'I'heban.^, and all the Boeotians, 
to the most rancorous animosity against tho 
Romans. To recommence a war, they had 
neither slreiigth nor a leader: hut they had re¬ 
course to private massacres, and cut oil many 
of the soldiers, some as they cann*- to lodge in 
their houses, others as they travelled from one 
cantonment to aiiotlier on various business. 
Some wore killed on the roads by parties lying 
in wait in lurking j)Iaeefl ; otlicrs were seduced 
and carried away to inns, which were left unin¬ 
habited, and there put to death. At last they 
committed those crimes, not merely out of ha¬ 
tred, but likewise from a desire of booty; for 
the soldiers on furlough generally carried mo¬ 
ney ill their purses for the purpose of trading. 
At first, a few at a time; afterwards greater 
numbers used to be missed, until all Bceotia 
became notorious for those practices, and a sol¬ 
dier was more afraid to go beyond the bounds 
of the camp than into an enemy’s country. 
Quintius then sent deputies round the states, 
to make inquiry concerning the murders com¬ 
mitted. I'hc greatest number of foot-soldiers 
were found about the lake called Copais; there 
the bodies were dug out of the mud, and drawn 
up out of the marsh, having had earthen jars or 
stones tied to them, so as to sink by the weight. 
Many deeds of this sort were discovered to have 
been perpetrated at Acrophia andCoronea. Quin- 
tius at first insisted that the persons guilty should 
be given up to him, and that, for live hundred 
soldiers (for so many had been cut off,) the 
Boeotians should pay five hundred talents.* Nei¬ 
ther of these requisitions being complied with, 
and the states only making verbal apologies, 
declaring, that none of those acts had been 
authorised by the public; Quintius first sent 
ambassadors to Athens and Achaia, to satisfy 
the allies, that the war which he was about to 
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make on the Boeotians, was conformable to 
justice and piety ; and then, ordering Publius 
Claudius to march with one half of the troops 
to Acrophia, he himself, with the remainder, 
anvested Coronca; and these two bodies, 
marching by different roads from Elatia, laid 
waste all thecountry through which they passed. 
The Boeotians, dismayed by these losses, while 
every place was filled with fugitives, and while 
the terror became universal, sent ambassadors 
to the camp, who were refused admittance; and, 
just at this juncture, arrived the Achteans and 
Athenians. The Achasans had the greater 
influence as intercessors ; and they were resolv¬ 
ed, in case they could not procure peace for 
the Boeotians, to join them in the war. Through 
the mediation of the Achieans, however, the 
Bceotians obtained an audience of the Roman 
general; who, ordering them to deliver up the 
guilty, and to pay thirty talents' as a fine, grant¬ 
ed them peace, and raised the siege. 

XXX. A few days after this, the ten am¬ 
bassadors arrived from Rome, in pursuance of 
whose counsel, peace was granted to Philip on 
the following conditions : “ That all the Gre¬ 
cian states, as well those in Asia, as those in 
Europe, should enjoy liberty, and their own 
laws: That from such of them as were in the 
possession of Philip, he should withdraw his 
garrisons, particularly from the following places 
in Asia; Euromus, Pedasi, Bargylii, lassus, 
Myrina, Abydus ; and from Thassus and Pe- 
rinthus, for it was determined that these like¬ 
wise should be free : That with respect to the 
freedom of Gius, Quintius would write to 
Prusias, king of Bithynia, the resolutions of 
the senate, and of the ten ambassadors: That 
Philip should return to the Romans the prison¬ 
ers and deserters, and deliver up all his decked 
ships, not excepting even the royal galley,—of 
a size almost unmanageable, being moved by 
sixteen banks of oars: That he should not 
keep more than five hundred soldiers, nor any 
elepliant: That he should not wage w«r be¬ 
yond the bounds of Macedonia without permis- 
eion from the senate: That he should pay to 
the Roman people one thousand talents one 
half at present, the other by instalments, with¬ 
in ten years.” Valerius Antias writes, that 
there was imposed on him an annual tribute of 
four thousand pounds weight of silver, for ten 
years, and an immediate payment of twenty 
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thousand pounds weight. The same author 
says, that an article was expressly inserted, that 
he should not make war on Eumenes, Attalus’s 
son, who had lately come to the throne. For 
the performance of these conditions hostages 
were received, among whom was Demetrius, 
Philip's son. Valerius Antias adds, that the 
island of .(Egina, and the elephants, were given 
as a present to Attains, who was absent; to 
the Rhodians, Stratonice in Caria, and other 
cities which had been in the possession of 
Philip; and to the Athenians, the islands of 
Paros, Imbros, Delos, and Scyros. 

XXXI. While all the other states of 
Greece expressed their approbation of these 
terms of peace, the AEtolians, alone, in private 
murmurs, made severe strictures on the deter¬ 
mination of the ten ambassadors. They said, 
“ it consisted merely of an empty piece of 
writing varnished over with a fallacious appear¬ 
ance of liberty. For why should some cities 
be put into the hands of the Romans with¬ 
out being named, while others were particu¬ 
larized, and ordered to be enfranchised with¬ 
out such consignment; unless the intent was, 
that those in Asia, which, from their distant 
situation, were more secure from danger, should 
be free; but those in Greece, not being speci¬ 
fied, should be made their property: Corinth, 
Chalcis, and Oreum ; with Eretria, and Demc- 
trias.” Nor was this charge entirely without 
foundation : for there was some hesitation witlr 
respect to Corinth, Chalcis, and Demetrias; 
because, in the deoree of the senate in pursu¬ 
ance of which the ten ambassadors had been 
sent from Rome, all Greece and Asia, except 
these three, were expressly ordered to be set 
at liberty; but, with regard to these, ambas¬ 
sadors were instructed, that, whatever other 
measures the exigencies of the state might 
render expedient, the present they should deter¬ 
mine to pursue in conformity to the public ■gObd* 
and their own honour. Now they had every 
reason to believe, that Antiochus intended, as 
soon as he should be able to arrange his affairs 
at home, to pass into Europe ; and they were 
willing to lot these cities, the possession of 
which would be so advantageous to him, lie 
open to his attacks. Quinfrus, with the ten 
ambassadors, sailed from Elatia to Anticyra, 
and thence to Corinth. Here the plans they 
had laid down, were discussed. Quintius fre¬ 
quently urged, that “ every part of Greece ought 
to be sot at liberty, if they wished to refute tWe 
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cavil^of the .(EtoUans; if they wished, that sin¬ 
cere aiTection and respect for the Roman nation 
should be universally entertained: or if they 
wished to convince the world that they had cros¬ 
sed the sea with the design of liberating Greece, 
not of transferring the sovereignty of it from 
Philip to themselves.” The Macedonians al¬ 
leged nothing in opposition to the arguments 
made use of in favour of the freedom of the 
cities; but “ they thought it safer for those 
cities to remain, for a time, under the protec¬ 
tion of Roman garrisons, than to be obliged to 
receive Antiochus for a master in the room of 
Philip.” Their final determination was, that 
“ Corinth be restored to the Achaians, but that 
the Roman force should continue in the citadel; 
and that Chalcis and Demetrias be retained, 
until their apprehensions respecting Antiochus 
should cease.” 

XXXII. The stated solemnity of the Isth¬ 
mian games was at hand. These have ever been 
attended by very numerous meetings, for two 
reasons: first, out of the universal fondness 
entertained by the Corinthians for shows 
wherein arc seen trials of skill in arts of every 
kind, besides contests in strength and swiftness 
of foot; and secondly, because people can come 
thither from every quarter of Greece by means 
•of one or other of the two opposite seas. 
But on this occasion, all were led, by an eager 
curiosity, to learn, what was thenceforward to 
be the state of Greece, and what their own 
condition; while many at the same time not 
only formed opinions within themselves, but 
uttered their conjectures in conversation. The 
Romans took their scats, as spectators; and a 
herald, preceded by a trumpeter, according to 
custom, advanced into the centre of the theatre, 
where notice of the commencement of the 
games is usually made, in a set form of words. 
Silence being commanded by sound of trumpet, 
, he ’itiered aloud the following proclamation : 

THE SEJTATE AND PEOPEE OP BOME, AND TITUS 
qUINTlUS, TUEIB OENEBAE, UAVINB SUBDUED 
PaiElP AND THE MACEDONIANS, DO DEltEDI OB- 
DEIl THAT THE FOEEOWINB STATES BE FBEE, 
in3ependent,and bueedbttheibowneaws: 

T|IE COBINTUIANS, PHOCIAN8, AND AEE THE EO- 
CBIANStTHE I8EAND OF EUBOSA, AND THE MAB- 
NESIANS; THE THESSALIANS, PEBBHIEBIANS, 
AND THE ACHAiANS OF PHTHIOTIS. He then 

"read a list of all the states which had been un¬ 
der subjection to king Philip. The joy occa- 
' sioned by hearing these words of the herald was 
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so great, that the people’s minds were unable 
to conceive the matter at once. Scarcely could 
they believe, that they had heard them; and 
they looked at each other with amazement, as 
if all were the illusion of a dream. Bach in¬ 
quired of others about what immediately con¬ 
cerned himself. Every one being desirous, not 
only of hearing, but of seeing, the messenger 
of liberty, the herald was called out again; and 
he again repeated the proclamation. When 
they were thus assured of the reality of tho 
joyful tidings, they raised such a shout, and 
clapping of hands, and repeated them so often, 
as clearly demonstrated, that of all earthly bless¬ 
ings none is more grateful to the multitude 
than liberty. The games were then proceeded 
through with hurry ; for neither the thoughts 
nor eyes of any attended to the exhibitions, so 
entirely had the single passion of joy preoccu¬ 
pied their minds, as to exclude the sense of all 
other pleasures. 

XXXIII. But, when the games were finish¬ 
ed, every one eagerly piressed towards the Ro¬ 
man general; so that by the crowd rushing to 
one spot, all wishing to come near him, and to 
touch his right hand, and throwing garlands and 
ribands, he was in some degree of danger. 
He was then .about thirty-three years of age; 
and besides the vigour of youth, the grateful 
sensations excited by acknowledgments so emi¬ 
nently glorious to him, increased his strength. 
Nor did the general exultation last only for that 
day; but, through the space of many days, was 
continually revived by sentiments and expres¬ 
sions of gratitude. “ There was a nation in 
the world,” they said, “ which, at its own ex¬ 
pense, with its own labour, and at its own risk, 
waged wars for the liberty of others. And this 
it performed, not merely for contiguous states, 
or near neighbours, or for countries that made 
parts of the same continent; but even crossed 
the seas for the purpose, that no unlawful power 
should subsist on tlic face of the whole earth; 
but that justice, right, and law, should every 
where have sovereign sway. By one sentence, 
pronounced by a herald, all the cities of Greece 
and Asia had been set at liberty. To have 
conceived hopes of this, argued a daring spirit; 
to have carried it into effect, was a proof of the 
most consummate bravery and good fortune.” 

XXXIV. Quintius and the ten ambassadors 
then gave audience to the embassies of the 
several kings, nations, and states. First of all 
the ambassadors of king Antiochus were called. 
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Their proceedings, here, were nearly the same 
as at Rome; a mere display of words unsup¬ 
ported by facts. But the answer given them 
was not ambiguous as formerly, during the un¬ 
certainty of allairs, and before the conquest of 
Philip; for the king was required in express 
terms to evacuate the cities of Asia, which had 
been m possession (*ither of Philip or Ptole¬ 
my; not to meddle with tlie free cilies, or 
any belonging to the Creeks. Above all it was 
insisted on, that ho should neither come himself 
into Europe, nor transi)ort an army thither. 
The king’s ambassadors being dismissed, a 
general convention of the nations and states 
was immediately held; and the business was 
despatched with the greater expedition, bei'-aiisc 
the resolutions of the ten ambassadors men¬ 
tioned the several states by name. To the 
people of Orestis, a district of Macedonia, in 
consideration of their having been the first who 
came over from the side of the king, their own 
laws were grunted. The Magnesians, PerrhaB- 
bians, and Dolopians, were likewise declared 
free. To the nation of the Thessalians, be¬ 
sides the enjoyment of liberty, the Achjean part 
©f Phthiotis was granted, excepting Phthiotian 
Thebes and Pharsalus. The JBtolians, de- 
mamling that Pharsalus and Leucas should be 
restored to them in conformity to the treaty, 
were referred to the senate: but the council 
united to these, by authority of a decree, Pho- 
cis and Locris, places which had formerly been 
annexed to them. Corinth, Triphylia, and 
Hercea, another city of Peloponnesus, were 
restored to the Aehmans. The ten ambassa¬ 
dors were inclined to give Oreum and Eretria 
to king Eumencs, son of Attains ; but Quintius 
dissenting, the matter came under the determi¬ 
nation of the senate, and the senate declared 
those cities free; adding to them Carystus. 
Lycus and Parthinia, Illyrian states which had 
been under subjection to Philip, were given to 
Pleuratus. Amynander was ordered to retain 
possession of the forts, which he had taken from 
Philip during the war. 

XXXV. When the convention broke up, 
the ten ambassadors, dividing the business 
among them, set out by different routes to give 
liberty to the several cities within their respec¬ 
tive districts. Publius Lentulus went to Bar- 
gylii; Lucius Stertinius, to Hepheestia, Thas- 
Bus, and the cities of Thrace; Publius VilUus 
and Lucius Terentius, to king Antiochus; and 
Cnoius Cornelius to Philip. The last of these, 


after executing his commission with respect to 
smaller matters, asked Philip, whether he was 
disposed to listen to advice, not only useful but 
highly salutary. To which the king answered 
that he was, and would give him thanks besides, 
if he mentioned any thing conducive to his ad¬ 
vantage. He then earnestly recommended to 
him, since he had obtained peace with the Ro¬ 
mans, to send ambassadors to Rome to solicit 
their alliance and friendship; lest, in ease of 
Antiochus pursuing any Inistile measures, he 
might he suspected of lying in wait, and watch¬ 
ing the opportunity of the times for reviving 
hostilities. This meeting with Philip was at 
Tempe in Thessaly ; and on his an.swcriiig that 
he would send amhassadors without delay, Cor¬ 
nelius proceeded to Thermopyljr, where all tho 
states of Greece are accustomed to meet in 
general assembly on certain stated days. This 
is called the Pylaic assembly. Hero he ad¬ 
monished the iEtolians, in particular, constantly 
and firmly to maintain the friendship establish¬ 
ed between them and the Romans; but some 
of the principal of these interrupted him with 
complaints, that the disposition of the Romans 
towards their nation was not the same since tho 
victory, that it had being during the war; while 
others censured them with greater baldness, 
and in a reproachful manner asserted, that 
« without the aid of the iEtolians, the Romans 
could neither have conquered Philip, nor even 
have made good their passage into Greece.” 
To such discourses the Roman forcborc giving 
an answer, lest the matter might end in an al¬ 
tercation, and only said, that if they sent am¬ 
bassadors to Rome, every thing that was 
reasonable would be granted to them. Accor¬ 
dingly, they passed a decree for such mission, 
agreeable to his direction.—In this manner was 
the war with Philip concluded. 

XXXVI. While these transactions passed 
in Greece, Macedonia, and Asia, EtrurisTwas 
near being converted into a scene of hostilities 
by a conspiracy among the slaves. To ex¬ 
amine into and suppress this, Manius Acilius 
the prffitor, whose province was the administra¬ 
tion of justice between natives and foreigners, 
was sent at the head of one of the two city 
legions. A number of them, who were by this 
time formed in a body, he reduced by force of 
arms, killing and taking many. Some, who 
had been the ringleaders of the conspiracy, he 
scourged with rods, and then crucified; some 
he returned to their masters. The con^ls 
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•repaired to their provinces. Just as Marccllus 
■ entered the frontiers of the Boians, and while 
his men were fatigued with marching the whole 
length of the day, and as he was pitching his 
camp on a rising ground, Uorolam, a chieftain 
of tlie Boians, attacked him with a ve ry 
numerous force, and slew three thousand of his 
men ; several persons of distinction fell in that 
tumultuary engagement; amongst others, Ti¬ 
berius Sempronius Gracchus and Marcus 
Junius Silauus, priefects of the allies; and 
Aulus Ogulnius and Publius Claudius, military 
tribunes in the second legion. The Romans, 
notwithstanding, had courage enough to finish 
the fortification of their camp, and to defend it, 
in spite of an assault made on it by the enemy, 
after their success in the field. Marcellus 
remained for some time in the same post, until 
the wounded were cured, and the spirits of his 
men revived, after such a disheartening blow, 
'j’lic Boians, a nation remarkably impatient of 
delay, and quickly disgusted at a state of inac¬ 
tion, separated, and withdrew to their several 
forts and villages. Marcellus then, suddenly 
crossing the l*o, led his legions into the terri¬ 
tory of Comum, where the Insubrians, after 
• rousing the people of the country to arms, lay 
encamped, 'i’hey attacked him on his march, 
4111(1 iheir first onset was so vigorous, as to 
make a considerable imjiression on his van. 
On perceiving which, and fearing lest, if his 
men should once give ground, they would be 
obliged to quit the field, he brought up a cohort 
of Marsians against the enemy, and ordered 
every troop of the I.«atine cavalry to charge 
them. The first and second charges of these 
having checked the fierceness of the assault, 
the other troops in the Roman line, resuming 
courage, advanced briskly on the foe. 'i’he 
Gauls no longer maintained the contest, but 
turned their backs and fled in confusion. Va- 
,lerius^ Antias relates, that in that battle above 
forty thousand men were killed, five liundred 
and seven military standards taken, with four 
hundred and thirty-two chariots, and a great 
number of gold chains, one of which, of great 
weij^ht, Claudius says, was deposited as an 
offering to Jupiter, in his temple in the capitol. 
'I'he camp of the Gauls was taken and plun¬ 
dered the same day ; and the town of (!)omum 
was reduced in a few days after. In a little 
“time, twenty-eight forts came over to the con¬ 
sul. There is a doubt among writers, whether 
tha consul led his legions, first against the 

. / 


Boians, or against the Insubrians; so as to 
determine, whether the victory obtained at 
Comum obliterated the disgrace of the defeat 
by the Boians, or if that obliterated the honour 
arising from the present success. • 

XXXVII. Soon after those matters had 
passed with such varit'ty of fortune, Lucius 
Furius Purpureo, tlie other consul, came into 
the country of tin; Boians, through the Saji- 
piiiian tribe. lie ]>roc('eded almost to the fort 
of Mutilus, when, beginning to apprehend that 
he might be incloscil betwe.t n the Boians and 
Ligurians, he marclKul back by the road ho 
carnc; and, making a long circuit, through an 
open and safe country, arrived at the camp of 
his colleague. After this junction of their 
forces, they overran the territory of the Boians, 
spreading devastation as far as the city of Fcl- 
sina. This city, w’ith the other fortresses, and 
almost all the Boians, excepting only the young 
men who kept arms in their hands for the sake 
of plunder, and were at that time skulking in 
remote woods, made submission. The army 
was then led away against the Ligurians. The 
Boians thought that the Romans, as supposing 
them at a great distance, would bo the more 
careless in guarding their rear, and thereby 
afford an o])portunity of attacking them un¬ 
awares ; with this expectation, they followed 
them by secret paths through the forests. They 
did not overtake them ; and therefore, passing 
the Po suddenly in ships, they ravaged all the 
country of the Lawans and Inhuans; whence, 
as they wore returning with the spoil of the 
country, they fidl in with the Roman army on 
the borders of Liguria. A battle was begun 
with more speed, and with greater fury, than if 
the parties had met with their minds prepared, 
and at an appointed time and place. I’his oc¬ 
currence showed to what degree of violence 
anger can stimulate men: for the Romans 
were so intent on slaughter, that they scarcely 
left one of the enemy to carry the news of their 
defeat. On account of these successes, when 
the letters of the consuls were brought to 
Rome, a supplication for three days was decreed. 
Soon after, Marcellus came to Koine, and had 
a triumph decreed him by an unanimous vote 
of the senate. He triimijihc.d, while in office, 
over the Insubrians and Coinuns. The claim 
of a triumph over the Boians, he left to his 
colleague, because bis own arms had been 
unfortunate in that country ; those of his col¬ 
league successful. I^argc quantities of .spoils. 
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taken from the enemy, were carried in the pro¬ 
cession in captured chariots, and many military 
standards; also, three hundred and twenty 
thousand asses of brass,* two hundred and 
«thirty-four thousand of silver dcnariusos,^ 
stamped with a chariot. Eighty asscs^ were 
bestowed on each foot soldier, and thrice that 
value on each horseman and centurion. 

XXXVin. During that year, king An- 
tiochus after having sjient the winter at 
Ephesus, took measures for reducing, under 
his dominion, all tlic cities of Asia, which had 
formerly been members of the empire. As to 
the rest, being cither situated in plains, or 
having neither walls, arms, nor men in whom 
they could conhde, he supposed they would, 
without difficulty, receive the yoke, liut 
Smyrna and liampsacus, openly asserted their 
independence; yet if he complied with the 
claims of these, whom be feared, there would 
be reason to api)rehend, that the rest of the 
cities in ^tolia and Ionia would follow the 
example of Smyrna ; and those on the Helles¬ 
pont that of Lampsacus. Wherefore he sent 
an army from Ephesus to invest Smyrna; and 
ordered the troops, which were at Abydos, to 
leave there only a small garrison, and to go and 
lay siege to Lampsacus. Nor was force 
the only means that he used to bring them to 
submission. By sending ambassadors, to make 
gentle remonstrances, and reprove the rashness 
and obstinacy of their conduct, he endeavoured 
to give them hopes, that they might soon obtain 
the object of their wishes; but not until it 
should appear clearly, both to themselves and 
to all the world, that they had gained their 
liberty through the kindness of the king, and 
not by any violent efforts of their own. In 
answer to which, they said, that “ Antioehus 
ought neither to be surprised Jior displeased, if 
they did not very patiently suffer the establish¬ 
ment of their liberty to he deferred to a distant 
period.’’ He himself, with his fleet, set soil 
from Ephesus in the beginning of spring, and 
steered towards the Hellespont. His army he 
transported to Madytus, a city in the Cherso¬ 
nese, and there joined his land and sea forces 
together. Thp inliahitants having shut their 
gates, he invested the town; and when he was 
just bringing up his machines to the walls, it 
capitulated. This diffused such fear through 
the inhabitants of the other cities of the Cher¬ 


sonese, as induced them to submit. He then 
came, with the whole of his united forces, to 
Lysimachia; which finding deserted, and al¬ 
most buried in ruins, (for the Thracians had, a 
few years before, taken, sacked, and burned it,) 
he conceived a wish to rebuild a city so cele¬ 
brated, and so commodiously situated. Ac¬ 
cordingly, extending his care to every object 
at once, he set about repairing the walls and 
houses, ransomed some of the Lysimachians 
I who were in captivity, sought out and brought 
I home others, who had fled and dispersed them¬ 
selves through the Chersonese and Hclles- 
pontus, enrolled new colonists, whom he 
invited by prospects of advantages, and used 
every means to rejieoplc it fully. At the same 
time, to remove all fear of the Thracians, ho 
went in jierson, with one half of the land 
forces, to lay waste the nearest provinces of 
'J’hracc; leaving the other half, and all the 
crews of the ships, employed in the repairs of 
the place. 

XXXIX. About this lime Lucius Cor¬ 
nelius, who had been commissioned by the 
senali accommodate the differences between 
the kings Antioehus and Ptolemy, stopped at 
Selymbria; and, of the ten ambassadors, Pub¬ 
lius Lcntulus from Bargylii, and Publius 
Villius and Lucius Terentius, from 7'hassus, 
came to Lysimachia. Hither came, likewise, 
Lucius Cornelius, from Selymbria, and, a few 
days after, Antioehus, from 'Phrace. His first 
meeting with the ambassadors, and an invitation 
which he afterwards gave them, were friendly 
and hospitable; but when the business of their 
embassy, and the present slate of Asia, came to 
be treated of, the minds of both parties were ex¬ 
asperated. The Romans did not scruple to de¬ 
clare, that every one of his proceedings, from the 
time when he set sail from ^yria, was displeasing 
to the senate ; and they required restitution 
to be made, to Ptolemy, of all the., cities 
which had been under his dominion. For, 
as to what related to the cities, which had been 
in the possession of Philip, and which Antio- 
chus, taking advantage of a seasonwhenPhilip’s 
attention was turned to the war with Rome, 
had seized into his own hands, it would surely 
be an intolerable hardship, jf the Romans were 
to have undergone such toils and dangers, on 
land and sea, for so many years, and Antioehus 
to appropriate to himself the prizes in dispute 
But, though his coming into Asia might be 
passed over unnoticed by the Romans, az a 
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•mattefftot pertaining to them, yet when he pro¬ 
ceeded 80 far, as to pass over into Europe with 
all his land and naval forces, how much was 
this short of open war with the Romans ? 
Doubtless, had he even passed into Italy, he 
would deny that intention.” 

XL. To this the king replied, that “ for 
some time past he plainly perceived, that the 
Roniaiis made it their business to inquire what 
ought to be done by king Antiochus; but how 
far they themselves ought to advance on land 
or soa tlu‘y never considered. Asia was no 
concernment of the Romans, in any shape; nor 
Ijad they any more right to inquire, what Anti¬ 
ochus did in Asia, than Antiochus had to in¬ 
quire, what the Roman people did in Italy. 
With respect to Ptolemy, from whom, they 
said, cities had been taken, there was a friendly 
connection subsisting between him and Ptol¬ 
emy, and he was taking measures to effect 
speedily a connection of affinity also; neither 
had he sought to acquire any spoils from the 
misfortunes of Philip, nor had he come into 
Europe against the Romans, but to rccoxicr the 
and lamhof the Chemunefte,-which haxi~ 
been the propeviif of J^i/f.imachns^^ he con- 
•sidered as part of liis own dominions; because, 
when J.ysimachus was subdued, all things be- 
►•iiging to him became, by the right of conquest, 
the property of ISelcucus. That, at times, when 
Ins |)redoressors were occupied by various cares 
of different kinds, J'tolemy first, and afterwards 
l^hihp, iisurj»ing the rights of others, possessed 
themsel\ es of several of these places, as likewise 
of some of the iie.irest parts of 'J’hraco, which 
were indubitably belonging to Lysimaelius. 
'J’o restore these to their ancient stale, was the 
intent of his coming, and to build Lysimachia 
anew, (it having been destroyed by an inroad 
of the Thracians,) in order that his son Seleu- 
cus, might have it for the seat of his empire.” 

.♦ XLT. These disputes had been carried on 
for several days, when a rumour reached them, 
but without any authority, that Ptolemy was 
dead ; which prevented the conferences coming 
to any issue: for both parties made a secret of 
their having heard it; and Lucius Cornelius, 
who was charged with the embassy to the two 
kings, 4ntiochus %nd Ptolemy, requested to 
be allowed a short space of time, in which he 
could have a meeting with the latter; because ' 


^ * Here is a chasm in the original, wliicli is supplied 

froA Polybius. ^ 


he wished to arrive in Egypt before any change 
of measures should take place in consequence 
of the new succession to the crown: while 
Antiochus believed, that if such an event had 
really happened, Egypt would he his own.' 
Wherefore, having dismissed the Romans, and 
left his son Seleucus, with the land forces, to 
finish the rebuilding of Lysimachia ; he sailed, 
with his whole fleet, to Ephesus; sent ambas¬ 
sadors to Quintius to treat with him about an 
alliance, and then, coasting along the shore of 
Asia, proceeded to Lyxia. Having learned at 
Putara), that Ptolemy was living, he dropped 
the design ot sailing to Egypt, but nevertheless 
steered towards Cyprus; and when he had pass¬ 
ed the promontory of Chelidonium, was detain¬ 
ed some little time in Pamphylia, near the 
river Eurymcdon,by amutiny among his rowers. 
When he had sailed thence as far as the head¬ 
lands, as they are called, of Sarus, such a dread¬ 
ful storm arose as almost buried him and his 
whole fleet in the deep. Many ships were cast 
on shore; many swallowed so entirely in the 
sea, that not one man of their crows escaped to 
land. Great numbers of his men perished on 
this occasion; not only persons of mean rank, 
rowers and soldiers, but even of his particular 
friends in high stations. When ho had collect¬ 
ed the relics of the general wreck, being in no 
capacity of making an attempt on Cyprus, ho 
returned to 8cloucia, witli liis force greatly 
diminifehed since his departure. Hero he 
ordered the ships to be hauled aslioro, for 
the winter was now at hand, and proceeded 
to Antiocli, where he intended to pass the 
winter.—In this posture stood the affairs of the 
kings. 

XLII. At Rome, in this year, for the flrst 
time, were created offices called triunnnri eptf 
loves f these were Caius Licinius Lucullus, 
who, as tribune, had proposed the law for their 
creation; Publius Manlius and Publius Por¬ 
cius LjBca. These triumvirs, as well as the 
pontiffs, were allowed by law the privilege of 
wearing the purple-bordered gown. The body 
of the pontiffs had this year a warm dispute 
with the city quecstors, Quintus Fabius Labeo 
and Lucius Aurelius. Money was wanted; 
an order having been passed for making the 
last payment to private persons of that which 
had been raised for the support of the war: 
and the qusstors demanded it from the augurs 


* Tt was their office to regulate the feasts of the gods. 
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and pontiffs, because they had not contributed 
their share while the war subsisted. The 
priests in vain appealed to the tribunes; and 
the contribution was exacted for every year in 
"which they had not paid. During the same 
year two pontiffs died, and others were substi¬ 
tuted in their room: Marcus Marcellus, the 
consul, in the room of Cains Sempronius Tu- 
ditanus, who had been a praetor in Spain ; and 
Lucius Valerius, in the room of Marcus Corne¬ 
lius Ccthcgus. An augur also, Quintius Fa- 
bius Maximus, died very young, before he had 
attained to any public office ; but no augur was 
appointed in his place during that year. The 
consular election was then held by the consul 
Marcellus. 'I'he persons chosen were, Lucius 
Valerius Flaccus and Marcus Porcius Cato. 
Then were elected prectors, Caius Fabricius 
Luscinus, Caius Atinius Labeo, Cncius Man¬ 
lius Vulao, Appius Claudius Nero, Publius 
Manlius, and Publius Porcius Ljeca. The 
curulc ffidiles, Marcus Fulvius Nobilior and 
Caius Flaminius, made a distribution to the 
people of one million pecks of wheat, at the 
price of two asses. This corn the Sicilians 
had brought to Rome, out of respect to Caius 
Flaminius and his father; and he gave share of 
the credit to his colleague. The Roman games 
were solemnized with magnificence, and exhi¬ 
bited thrice entire. The plebeian lediles, Cneius 
Domitius ^nobarbus and Caius Scribonius, 
chief curio, brought many farmers of the pub¬ 
lic pastures to trial before the people. Three 
of these were convicted of misbehaviour; and 
out of the money accruing from fines imposed 
on them, they built a temple of Faunus in the 
island. The plebeian games were exhibited 
for two days, and there was a feast on occasion 
of the games. 

XLlIl. Lucius Valerius Flaccus and Mar¬ 
cus Porcius, on the day of their entering into 
office, consulted the senate respecting the pro¬ 
vinces ; [Y. R. .557. B. C. 195.] who resolv¬ 
ed, that, “ whereas the war in ISpain was grown 
so formidable, as to require a consular army and 
commander; it was their opinion, therefore, 
that the consuls should either settle between 
Ihomselvos, or cast lots for Hither Spain and 
Italy as their provinces. That he to whom 
Spain fell should carry with him two legions, 
live thousand of the Latine confederates, and 
five hundred horse; together with a fleet of 
twenty ships of war. That the other consul 
should raise two legions; for these would be 


sufficient to maintain tranquillity in the pro¬ 
vince of Gaul, as the spirits of the Insubriana 
and Boians had been broken the year before.” 
The lots gave Spain to Cato, and Italy to Va¬ 
lerius. The prnitors then cast lots for their 
provinces: to Caius Fabricius Luscinus fell 
the city jurisdiction; Caius Atinius Labeo ob¬ 
tained the foreign; Cneius Manlius Vulso, 
Sicily ; Appius Claudius Nero, Farther Spain; 
Publius Porcius Laca, Pisa, in order that ho 
might be at the back of the Ligurians; and 
Publius Manlius was sent into Hither Spain, 
as an assistant to the consul. Quintius was 
continued in command for the year, as appre¬ 
hensions were entertained, not only of Antio- 
chus and the .^tolians, but likewise of Nabis, 
tyrant of Laced®mon; and it was ordered that 
he should have two legions, for which, if there 
was any deficiency in their numbers, the con¬ 
suls were ordered to raise recruits, and send 
them into Macedonia. Appius Claudius was 
permitted to raise, in addition to the legion 
which Quintius Fabius had commanded, two 
thousand foot and two hundred horse. The 
like number of new-raised foot and horse was 
assigned to Publius Manlius for Hither Spain; 
and the legion was given to him which had 
been under the command of Minucius, prator. 
To Publius Porcius Lseca, for Etruria, near 
Pisa, were decreed two thousand foot, and five 
hundred horse, out of the army in Gaul. Sem- 
pronius Longus was continued in command in 
Sardinia. 

XLIV. The provinces being thus distribu¬ 
ted, the consuls, before their departure from the 
city, proclaimed a sacred spring, wliich Aulus 
Cornelius Mammula, prajlor, had vowed in 
pursuance of a vote of the senate, and an or¬ 
der of the people, in the consulate of Cneius 
Servilius and Caius Flaminius. It was cele¬ 
brated twenty-one years after the vow had 
been made. About the same time, Caius 
Claudius Pulcher, son of Appius, was chosen 
and inaugurated into the office of augur, in the 
room of Quintus Fabius Maximus, who died 
the year before. While people, in general, 
wondered that so little notice was taken of 
Spain being in arms, a letter was brought frem 
Quintus Minucius, announcing that he had 
fought a pitched battle with the Spanish gen¬ 
erals, Budar and Besasis, near the town of 
Tura, and had gained the victory : that twelve 
thousand of the enemy Were slain ; their gen¬ 
eral, Budar, taken; and the rest routed and dis- 
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per8C(h*' Tho reading of this letter allayed 
peopIe^s fears with respect to Spain, where a 
very formidable war had been apprehended. 
The whole anxiety of the public was directed 
towards king Antiochus, especially after the 
arrival of the ten ambassadors. 7'hese, after 
relating the proceedings with Philip, and the 
conditions on which peace had been gi anted 
him, gave information, that “ there still sub¬ 
sisted a war of no less magnitude to be waged 
with Antiochus; that he had come over into 
Europe with a very numerous fleet and a 
powerful army ; that, had not a delusive pros¬ 
pect of an opportunity of invading Egypt, 
raised by a more delusive rumour, diverted him 
to another quarter, all Greece would have 
quickly been involved in the flames of war. 
Nor would even the .^^tolians remain quiet, a 
race hy nature restless, and at that time full of 
anger against the Romans. That, besides, 
there was another evil, of a most dangerous 
nature, lurking in the bowels of Greece : Nabis, 
tyrant at present of Laced®mon, but who 
would soon, if suffered, become tyrant of all 
Greece, equalling in avarice and cruelty all the 
tyrants most remarkable in history. For, if 
4ie were allowed to keep possession of Argos, 
which served as a citadel to awe the Peloponnc- 
aus, when the Roman armies should be brought 
home to Italy, Greece would reap no advan¬ 
tage from being delivered out of bondage to 
Philip; because, instead of that king, who, 
supposing no other difference, resided at a dis¬ 
tance, she would have for a master, a tyrant 
close to her side.’^ 

XLV. On this intelligence being received 
from men of such respectable authority, and 
who had, besides, examined into all the matters 
which were reported, the senate, although they 
deemed the business relating to Antiochus the 
more important, yet, as the king had, for some 
j-eason or other, gone homo into Syria, they 
thought that the affair respecting the tyrant 
required more immediate consideration. After 
debating for a long time, whether they should 
judge the grounds which they had at present 
suflicient whereon to found a decree for a de¬ 
claration of war, or whether they should em¬ 
power Titus Quin^ius to act, in the case re¬ 
specting Nabis the Lacedsmonian, in such 
manner as he should judge conducive to the 
public interest; they at length invested him 
with full powers. For they thought the busi- 
'neae of such a nature, that whether expedited 


or delayed, it could not very materially affect 
the general interest of the Roman j)copIc. It 
was deemed more important to endeavour to 
discover what line of conduct Hannibal and the 
Carthaginians wtmld pursue in case of a war^ 
breaking out with Antiochus. Persons of the 
faction which opposed Hannibal wrote con¬ 
tinually to their several friends, among the 
principal rni'ii in Rome, that “ messages and 
letters wore sent by Hannibal to Antiochus, 
and that envoys came secretly Irom the king to 
him, Tlial, as some wild l)easts can never be 
tamed, so the Cartliagiiuan’s temper was ir¬ 
reclaimable. and implacal)Ic. That he some¬ 
times complained, that the state was deldlitated 
by case and indolence, and lulled by sloth into a 
lethargy, from which nothing could rouse it but 
the sound of arms.’* These accounts were 
doomed probable, when people recollected the 
former war being not only continued, but first 
set on foot, by the efforts of that single man. 
Besides, he had by a recent act provoked the 
resentment of many men in power. 

XLV I. The order of judges possessed, at 
that time, absolute power in Carthage ; and this 
was owing chiefly to their holding the office 
during life. The property, character, and life 
of every man was in their disposal. He who 
incurred the displeasure of one of that order, 
found an enemy in all of them ; nor were ac¬ 
cusers wanting in a court where the Justices 
were disposed to condemn. While they were 
in possession of this despotism, (for they did 
not exercise their exorbitant power with due 
regard to the rights of others,) Hannibal was 
elected praitor; and he summoned the queestor 
before him. The qu®stor disregarded the sum¬ 
mons, for he was of the opposite faction; and 
besides, as the practice was, that, after the 
quffistorship men were advanced into the 
order of judges, the most powerful of all, 
he already assumed a spirit suited to the 
authority which he was shortly to obtain. Han¬ 
nibal, highly offended hercat, sent an officer to 
apprehend the qu®stor; and, bringing him 
forth into an assembly of the people, he made 
heavy charges not against him alone, but on 
the whole order of judges; who, in the fulness 
of their arrogance and power, set at nought both 
the magistracy and the laws. Then, perceiving 
that his discourse was favourably attended to, 
and that the conduct of those men was offen¬ 
sive to the interest and freedom of the lowest 
classes, he proposed a law, and procured it to 
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be enacted, that the “ judges should be elected 
annually ; and that no person should hold the 
office two years successively.” But, whatever 
degree of favour he aequired among the com- 
> mons, by this proceeding, ho roused, in a 
great part of the nobility, an equal degree of 
resentment. This was followed by another 
act, by which, while he served the people, he 
provoked personal enmity against himself. The 
public revenues were partly wasted through 
neglect, partly embezzled, and divided among 
some leading men and magistrates; insomuch, 
that there was not money sufficient for the reg¬ 
ular annual payment of the tribute to the 
Romans, so that private persons seemed to be 
threatened with a heavy tax. 

XLVII. When Hannibal had informed 
himself of the amount of the revenues arising 
from taxes and port duties, for what purposes 
they were issued from the treasury, how much 
was consumed by the ordinary expenses of the 
state, and how much lost by embezzlement; 
he asserted in an assembly of the people, that 
if payment were enforced of the money unap¬ 
plied to public uses, the taxes might be remit¬ 
ted to the subjects; and that the state would 
still be rich enough to pay the tribute to the 
Romans: which assertion he proved to be 
true. But now those persons, who, for several 
years past, had maintained themselves by plun¬ 
dering the public, were greatly enraged ; as if 
this were ravishing from them their own proper¬ 
ty, and not as dragging out of their hands tlieir 
ill-gotten spoil. Accordingly, they laboured to 
draw down on Hannibal the vengeance of the 
Romans, who were seeking a pretext for in¬ 
dulging their hatred against him. A strenuous 
opposition was, however, for a long time made 
to this by Scipio Africanus, who thought it 
highly unbecoming the dignity of the Roman 
people to make themselves a party in the ani¬ 
mosities and charges against Hannibal; to in¬ 
terpose the public authority among factions of 
the Carthaginians, not remaining content with 
having conquered that commander in the field, 
but to become as it were his prosecutors' in a 
judicial process, and preferring an action against 

• SuhscrUere actioni is to join the prosecutor as an 
assistant; and tlie prosecutors were obliged catumniam 
jurare^ to swear that they did not carry on the prose¬ 
cution through malice, or a vexatious design. Bcipio, 
therefore, means to reprobate the interference of the 
Roman state, which would bring it into the situation 
of a common prosecutor in a court of justice. 
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him. Yet at length the point Vas ' carried, 
that an embassy should be sent t()H!larthage to 
represent to the senate there, that Hannibal, 
in concert with king AntiochuS,-was forming 
plans for kindling a war. Three ambassadors 
were sent, Caius Servilius, Marcus Claudius 
Marcellus, and Quintus Terentius Cullco. 
These, on their arrival, by the advice of Hanni¬ 
bal’s enemies, ordered, that any who inquired 
the cause of their coming should be told, that 
they came to determine the disputes subsisting 
between the Carthaginians and Masinissa, king 
of Numidia; and this was generally believed. 
But Hannibal was not ignorant that he was 
the sole object aimed at by the Romans ; and 
that, though they had granted peace to the 
Carthaginians, their war against him, individu¬ 
ally, would ever subsist with unabated rancour. 
He therefore determined to give Way to for¬ 
tune and the times; and having already made 
every preparation for flight, he showed himself 
that day in the forum, in order to guard against 
suspicion; and, as soon as it grew dark, went 
in his common dress to one of thb gates, with 
two attendants, who knew nothing of his in¬ 
tention. 

XLVIII. Finding horses in readiness at j 
spot where he had ordered, he made a hasty 
journey by night through a distrkjt of the ter.i- 
tory of Voca, and arrived, in tl^e morning of 
the following day, at a castle of his own be¬ 
tween Acholla and Thapsus.' There a ship, 
ready fitted out and furnished with rowers, 
took him on board. In this manner did Han¬ 
nibal leave Africa, lamenting Ac misfortunes 
of his country oftener than his own. He sailed 
over, the same day, to the island of Cercina, 
where he found in the port a number of mer¬ 
chant ships with their cargoes; and on landing 
was surrounded by a concourse of people, who 
came to pay their respects to him ; on which he 
gave orders, that, in answer to any inquiries 
it should be said that he was going ambas¬ 
sador to Tyre. Fearing, however, lest 
some of these ships might sail in the night 
to Thapsus or Acholla, and carry informa¬ 
tion of his being seen at Cerdna, he ordered a 
sacrifice to be prepared,' tjild Ae masters 
of the ships, with the tperchants, to be in¬ 
vited to the entertainment; and Aat the sails 
and yards should'be collected out of the ships 
to form a shade on shore for'Ac company at 
supper, as it happened to bo the middle of 
summer. The feast of the Ray was as sump- 
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tuou9, an( the guests as numerous, as the time ’ 
■ and circuijpstances allowed ; and the entertain¬ 
ment was prolonged, with plenty of wine, until 
late in the^ WSht. As soon as Hannibal saw 
an opportunify of escaping the notice of those 
who were .in the harbour, he set sail. The rest 
were fast (.asleep, nor was it early, next day, 
w'hen they arose, heavily sick from the preced¬ 
ing day’s exdess; and then, when it was too 
late, they set ;ibout replacing the sails in the , 
ships, and fitting up the rigging, which employ -1 
ed several ’hours. At Carthage, those who 
were accu{»tomed to visit Hannibal met in a 
crowd, at the porch of his house; and when 
it was pul^ic(y known that he was not to be 
found, the, wl^ole >niultitude assembled in the 
forum, ea^er to, gain intelligence of the man 
who was considered as the first in the state. 
Some surmised that he had fied, as the case 
was; others, that he had been put to death 
through the treachery of the Romans; and 
there was vj^iblo in the expression of their 
countenance^ variety which might natur¬ 
ally be expefeied in % state divided into factions, 
whereof ca^h supported a different interest. 
At length ap account was brought, that he had 
.been seen a{ Ccrcina* 

XLIX. The Roman ambassadors represent* 
§d to Uic that proof had beem laid 

before the Rome, that formerly king 

Philip had ^eea. ^^ed, principally by ^he in¬ 
stigation of |iannibal,' tg make war on the Ro¬ 
man people; agd that lately, Hannibal had, 
besides, sent letters arid messages to king An-1 

VOL.II. W 


tiochuB. That he was a man who would never 
be content, until he had excited war in every 
part of the globe. That such conduct ought 
not to be suffered to pass with impunity, if the 
Carthaginians wished to convince the Roman* 
people that none of those things were done 
with their consent, or with the approbation of 
the state.” The Carthaginians answered, that 
they were ready to do whatever the Romans 
rc(juircd of them. 

Hannibal, after a prosperous voyage, arrived 
at Tyre ; where, in consideration of bis illus¬ 
trious character, he was received by those 
founders of Carthage with every demonstration 
of respect, as if he were a native of the country, 
and here he staid a few days. He then sailed 
to Antioch ; where, hearing that the king had 
already left the place, he procured an inter¬ 
view with his son, who was celebrating 
the anniversary games at Daphne, and who 
treated him with much kindness; after which, 
he sot sail without delay. At 'Ephesus, he 
overtook the king, whose judgment was still 
wavering and undetermined respecting a war 
with Rome: but the arrival of Hannibal prov¬ 
ed an incentive of no small efficacy to the pro¬ 
secution of that design. At the same time, 
tlio inclinations .of the iEtolians also became 
urrfavourable to the continuance of their alli¬ 
ance with Romo, in consequence of the senate 
haying referred to Quintius their ambassadors, 
who demanded I'harsalus and Lcucas, and some 
other cities, in conformity to the first treaty. 
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The Oi>])i!in law, rospcctinf; the dress of tlic women, .ofler much debate, rcpeiiled, notwithstanding it was strenu¬ 
ously suiiported by Marcus Porcius Cato, consul. The coiisiil’s successes in Spain. Titus Clniiitiiis Flainitiinus 
flnisltes the ivar with the Lacedieinoiilaiis and the tyrant N'ahis ; niitkcs peace with them, and restores liberty 
to Argos. Separate seats at the public games, for the fust time, aiipomtcd for the senators, roloiiies sent 
forth. Marcm, Porcius Cato truiitiphs on accouiit of Ills successes in Spain. Farther successes in Spain agalttsl 
the Iloittns and Insubrlitii Cauls. 'J'ltus (Iniiitiiis Flaiiiininus having subdued Philip, king of Macetloiiiii, and 
Nabts the I.areihi'iiioniaii tyrant, and resio'ed all Creerc to freedom, trnitiiphs for three days. Cartltagtiiian 
ambassadors hung intelhgeiice of the hostile designs of Aiitiochus and llaiiiiibal. 


I. Am it) the .serious concerns of so many im- 
imrtaiit wars, sotiie scarcely eriiled, and others j 
iinpcndinu, an incident intervened, which may 
.seoin too trivial to he mentioned; but which, 
tliroutth llic zeal of the parties concerned, 
occasioned a violent contest. Marcus Funda- 
nius and Lucius Valerius, plebeian tribune.s, 
proposed to the people the repealing of the 
Oppian law. This law, which liad been in¬ 
troduced by Cams Oppiiis, plebeian tribune, in 
the ennsulale of Quintus Fabius ,an(l Tiberius 
■Setnproiiius, duriiic; the heat of the Punic war, 
eiiaeted, that, “ no woman should possess more 
than h.ilf an ounce of gold, or wear a garment 
of various eolours, or ride in a carriage drawn 
hy horses, in a city, or any town, or any iilaee 
nearer thereto than one mile; except on oe- 
easion of some puhlie. religious solemnity.” [ 
Marcus iiiul Ptihlius .luiiius Brutus, plebeian 
trihuiies, supported the Oppian law, and de¬ 
clared, that they would never sulfer it to be 
rc|!!‘aled; while many of the nobility stood 
f^rth to argue for and again.st the motion pro¬ 
posed. Tlie Capitol was filled with crowds, 
who favoured or opposed the law; nor could 
the matrons he kept at home, either hy advice 
or shame, nor even by the commands of their 
husliauds; hut beset every street and pass in 
tile city, be.seeching the men as they went 


down to the forum, that in the present flourish¬ 
ing stale of the commonwealth, when the pub¬ 
lic prosperity was daily increasing, they would 
suffer the women so far to partake of it, as to 
have their former ornaments of dress restored. 
This throng of women increased daily, for they 
arrived even from the country towns and vil¬ 
lages ; and had at length the boldness to come 
up to the consuls, prtetors, and other magis¬ 
trates, to urge their request. One of the con¬ 
suls, however, they found inexorable—Marcus 
Porcius Cato, who, in support of the law pro¬ 
posed to be repealed, spoke to this effect:— 

11. “ If, Koinans, every individual among 
us had made it a rule to maintain the preroga¬ 
tive and authority of a husband with respect to 
his own wife, we should have less trouble with 
the whole sex. But now, our privileges, over¬ 
powered at home by female contumacy, are, 
even here in the forum, spurned and trodden un¬ 
der foot; and because we arc unable to withstand 
each separately, we now dread their collective 
body. I was accustomed to think it a fabulous 
and fictitious tale, that, in a certain island, 
the whole race of males was utterly extirpated 
by a conspiracy of the women. But the ut¬ 
most danger may be apitrehended equally from 
cither sex, if you suffer cabals and secret con¬ 
sultations to be held: scarcely, indeed, can I 
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determinot in my own mind, whether the act 
itaelf, or tlie precedent that it affords, is of more 
pernicious tendency. The latter of these more 
particularly concerns us consuls, and the other 
iliagistrates : the former, you, my fellow-citi¬ 
zens. For, whether the measure proposed to 
your consideration be profitable to the state or 
not, is to be determined by you, who are to 
vote on the occasion. As to the outrageous 
behaviour of those women, whether it be mere¬ 
ly an act of their own, or owing to your insti¬ 
gations, Marcus Fundanius and Lucius Vale¬ 
rius, it unquestionably implies culpable conduct 
in magistrates. I know not wlicther it reflects 
greater disgrace on you, tribunes, or on the 
consuls: on you certainly, if you have brought 
these women hither for the purpose of raising 
tribunitian seditions; on us, if we suffer laws 
to be imposed on us by a secession of women, 
as was done formerly by that of the common 
people. It was not without painful emotions of 
shame, that I, just now, made my way into the 
forum through the midst of a band of women. 
Had I not been restrained by respect for the 
modesty and dignity of some individuals among 
them, rather than of the whole number, and 
been unwilling that they should be seen rebuk¬ 
ed by a consul, I should not have refrained 
from saying to them, < What sort of practice is 
this, of running out into public, besetting the 
streets,and addressing other women^s husbands? 
Could not each have made the same request to 
her husband at home ? Arc your blandishments 
more seducing in public than in private ; and 
with other women’s husbands, than with your 
own? Although if females would let their mo¬ 
desty confine them within the limits of their 
own rights, it did not become you, even at 
home, to concern yourselves about any laws 
that might be passed or repealed here.’ Our 
ancestors thought it not proper that women 
should perform any, even private business, 
without a direclor; but that they should be 
ever under the control of parents, brothers, or 
husbands. We, it seems, suffer them, now, to 
interfere in the management of state affairs, 
and to thrust themselves into the forum, into 
general assemblies, and into assemblies of elec¬ 
tion. For, what are they doing, at this mo¬ 
ment, in your streets and lanes ? What, but 
arguing, some in support of the motion of tri¬ 
bunes; others, contending for the repeal of 
the law ? Will you give the reins to their in¬ 
tractable nature, and then expect that them¬ 


selves should set bounds to their licentiousness, 
and without your interference! This is the 
smallest of the injunctions laid on them by 
usage or the laws, all which, women bear with 
impatience : they long for entire liberty ; nay, 
to speak the truth, not for liberty, but for un¬ 
bounded freedom in every particular. For 
what will they not attempt, if they now come 
off victorious ? Recollect ail the institutions 
respecting the sex, by which our forefathers 
restrained their profligacy, and subjected them 
to their husbands; and yet, even with the help 
of all these restrictions, they can scarcely bo 
kept within bounds. If, then, you suffer them 
to throw these off one by one, to tear them all 
asunder, and, at last, to be set on an equal 
footing with yourselves ; can you imagine that 
they will be any longer tolerable ? Suffer them 
once to arrive at an equality with you, and they 
will from that moment become your superiors. 

III. « But, indeed, they only object to any 
new law being made against them: they mean 
to deprecate, not justice, but severity. Nay, 
their wish is that a law which you have admit¬ 
ted, established by your suffrages, and found in 
the practice and experience of so many years to 
be beneficial, should now be repealed ; and that 
by abolishing one law, you should weaken all 
the rest. No law perfectly suits the conveni¬ 
ence of every member of the community : the 
only consideration is, whether, upon the whole, 
it be profitable to the greater part. If, because 
a law proves obnoxious to a private individual, 
it must therefore be cancelled and annulled, to 
what purpose is it for the community to enact 
laws, which tliose, whom they were particularly 
intended to comprehend, could presently repeal? 
Let us, however, inquire what this important 
affair is which has induced the matrons thus to 
run out into public in this indecorous manner, 
scarcely restraining from pushing into the forum 
and the assembly of the people. Is it to solicit 
that their parents, their husbands, children, and 
brothers, may be ransomed from captivity under 
Hannibal ? By no means : and far be ever from 
the commonwealth so unfortunate a situation. 
Yet, when such was the case, you refused this 
to the prayers which, upon that occasion, their 
duty dictated. But it is not duty, nor solici¬ 
tude for their friends; it is religion that has 
collected them together. They are about to 
receive the Id»an Mother, coming out of 
Phrygia from Pessinu^. What motive, that 
even common decency will not allow to bo 
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mentiOiwJ, is pretended for this female insur¬ 
rection 1 Hear the answer; That we may 
shipe^n gold and purple; that, both on festival 
and contTnon days, we may ride through the 
city in our chariots, triumphing over vanquished 
and abrogated law, after having captured and 
wrested from you your suffrages; and that 
there maybe no bounds to our expenses and our 
luxury. Often have you heard me complain of 
the profuse expenses of the women—often of 
those of the men; and that not only of men in 
private stations, but of the magistrates; and 
that the state was endangered by two opposite 
vices, luxury and avarice; those pests, which 
have ever been tlie ruin of every great state. 
These I dread the more, as the circumstances of 
the commonwealth grow daily more prosperous 
and happy ; as the empire increases; as we 
have passed over into (rreecc and Asia, places 
abounding witli every kind of temptation that 
can inflame the passions ; and as we have begun 
to handle even royal treasures: for I greatly 
fear that these matters will ralhf'r bring us into 
captivity, than wc them. Believe me, those ! 
statues from Syracuse made their way into 
this city witli hostile effect. I already hear too 
many commending and admiring the decorations 
of Athens, and Corinth, and ridiculing the 
<%rthen image.s of our Roman gods that stand 
on the fronts of their temples. For my part 
r prefer these gods,—propitious as they arc, 
and I hope will continue, if wc allow them to 
remain in their own mansions. In the me¬ 
mory of our fathers, Pyrrhus, by his ambassador 
Cineas, made trial of the dispositions, not only 
of our men, hut of our women also, by offers 
of presents : at that time the Oppian law, for 
restraining female luxury, had not been made: 
and yet not one woman accepted a present. 
What, think you, was the reason 1 That for 
which our ancestors made no provision by law 
•on this subject; there was no luxury existing 
which might be restrained. As diseases must 
necessarily be known before their remedies, so 
passions come into being before the laws which 
prescribe limits to them. What called forth 
the ticinian law, restricting estates to five hun¬ 
dred acres, but the unbounded desire for enlarg¬ 
ing estates 1 What the Cincian law, concerning 
gifts and presents, but that the plebeians' had 


* Previous to the passing of the Cincian law, about 
ten years before this time, the advocates who pleaded in 
the ^om ts received fees and presents: and as all or most 


become vassals and tributaries to the senate ? 
It is not therefore in any degree surprising, that 
no want of the Oppian low, or of any other, to 
limit the expenses of the women, was felt at 
that time, when they refused to receive gold# 
and purple that was thrown in their way, and 
offered to their acceptance. If Cineas were 
now to go round the city with his presents, he 
would find numbers of women standing in the 
public streets to receive them. 

IV. «There are some passions, the causes 
or motives of which I can no way account for. 
To be debarred of a liberty in which another is 
indulged, may perhaps naturally excite some 
degree of shame or indignation ; yet, when the 
dress of all is alike, what inferiority in appear¬ 
ance can any one be ashamed of 1 Of all kinds 
of shame, the worst, surely, is the being 
ashamed of frugality or of poverty; but the 
law relieves you with regard to both ; you want 
only that which it is unlawful for you to have. 
This equalization, says the rich matron, is the 
very thing that I cannot endure. Why do not 
! I make a figure, distinguished with gold and 
purple I Why is the poverty of others con¬ 
cealed under this cover of a law, so that it 
should be thought, that, if the law permitted, 
they would have such things as they arc not 
now able to procure. Romans, do you wish 
to excite among your wives an emulation of 
this sort, that the rich should wish to have what 
no other can have; and that the poor, lest 
they should he despised as such, should extend 
their expenses beyond their abilities 1 Be 
assured that when a woman once begins to be 
ashamed of what she ought not to be ashamed 
of, she will not be ashamed of what she ought. 
She who can, will purchase out of her own 
purse; she who cannot, will ask her husband. 
Unhappy is the husband, both he who com¬ 
plies with the request, and he who does not; 
for what he will not give himself, another will. 
Now, they openly solicit favours from other 
women’s husbands; and, what is more, solicit 
a law and votes. From some they obtain them ; 
although, with regard to you, your property, or 
your children, you will find it hard to obtain 
any thing from them. If the law ceases to 
limit the expenses of your wife, you yourself 
will never be able to limit them. Do not sup- 


of these were senators, the plebeians are here repre¬ 
sented as tributary to tlic senate. By the above law they 
were forbidden to leccivc either fees or presents. 
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pose that the matter will hereafter be in tlie | 
same state in which it was before the law was 
made on the subject. It is safer that a wicked 
man should never he accused, than that he 
I should be acquitted; and luxury, if it had never 
been meddled with, would be more tolerable 
than it will be, now, like a wild beast, irritated 
by having been chained, and then let loose. 
My opinion is, that the Oppian law ought, on 
no account, to be repealed. Whatever deter¬ 
mination you may come to, I pray all the gods 
to prosper it.” 

V. After him the plebeian tribunes, who had 
declared their intention of protesting, added a 
few words to the same purport. Then Lucius 
Valerius, who made the motion, spoke thus in 
support of it:—“If private persons only had 
stood forth to argue for and against the propo¬ 
sition which we have submitted to your consid¬ 
eration, 1 for my part, thinking enough to have 
been said on both sides, would have waited in 
silence for your determination. But since a 
person of most respectable judgment, the con¬ 
sul, Marcus Porcius, has reprobated our mo¬ 
tion, not only by the influence of his opinion, 
which, had he said nothing, would carry very 
great weight, but also in a long and laboured 
discourse, it becomes necessary to say a few 
words in answer. He has spent more words 
in rebuking the matrons, than in arguing against 
tlie measure proposed ; and even went so far 
as to mention a doubt, whether the conduct 
which he censured in them, arose from them¬ 
selves, or from our instigation. I shall defend 
the measure, not ourselves: for the consul 
threw out those insinuations against us, rather 
for argument's sake, than as a serious charge. 
He has made use of the terms cabal and sedi¬ 
tion ; and, sometimes, secession of the women : 
because the matrons had requested of you, in 
the public streets, that, in this time of peace, 
when the commonwealth is flourishing and 
happy, you would repeal a law that was made 
against them during a war, and in times of dis¬ 
tress. I know that to declaim is an easy task: 
that strong expressions, for the purpose of ex¬ 
aggeration are easily found ; and that, mild as 
Marcus Cato is in his disposition, and gentle 
in his manners, yet in his speeches he is not 
only vehement, but sometimes even austere. 
Wh«t new thing, let me ask, have the matrons 
done in coming out into public in a body? 
Have they never before appeared in public 1 I 


will turn over your own Antiquities,’ and 
quote them against you. Hear now, how often 
they have done tho same, and always the 
advantage of the public. In the earliest period 
of our history, even in the reign of Romulus, 
when the capitol had been taken by the Sabines, 
and a pitched battle was fought in the forum, 
was not the fight stopped by the matrons run¬ 
ning in between the two armies 1 When, after 
the expulsion of the kings, the legions of the 
Volsciaris, under the command of Marcius 
Coriolanus, were encamped at the fifth stone, 
did not the matrons turn away that army, which 
would have overwhelmed this city ? Again, 
when the city was taken by the Gauls, whence 
was the gold procured for the ransom of it ? 
Hid not the matrons, by unanimous agreement, 
bring it into the public treasury ? In the late 
war, not to go back to remote antiquity, when 
there was a want of money, did not the widows 
supply the treasury ? And when jh^w gods 
were invited hither to the relief of our distressed 
afl’uirs, did not the matrons go out in a body to 
the sea shore to receive the Id®an Mother ? 
The cases, he says, are dissimilar. It is not 
my purpose to produce similar instances; it is 
suflicient that I dear these women of having 
done any thing new. Now, what nobody won¬ 
dered at their doing, in cases which concerned 
all in common, both men and women, can wo 
wonder at their doing, in a case peculiarly af¬ 
fecting themselves ? But what have they done ? 
Wc have proud ears, truly, if, though masters 
disdain not the prayers of slaves, we are oilended 
at being asked a favour by honourable women. 

VI. “ I come now to the question in debate, 
with respect to which the consul’s argument is 
twofold: for, first, he is displeased at tho 
thought of any law whatever being repealed; 
and then, particularly, of that law which was 
made to restrain female luxury. His mode of 
arguing, on the former head, in support of the,, 
laws in general, appeared highly becoming of 
a consul; and that, on the latter, against lux¬ 
ury, was quite conformable to the rigid strict¬ 
ness of his morals. Unless, therefore, I shall 
be able to point out to you which ol his 
arguments, on both heads, are destitute .of 
foundation, you may probably be led away by 

1 Alluding to a treatise by Cato, uj>on the antiquities 
of Italy, entitled “Origincs,” which is the word used 
here by Valerius. 
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vrror.' 'For while I acknowledge, that of those 
laws which arc instituted, not for any particu- 
lar time. J[>ut for eternity, on account of ihoir 
pcrpetiiaF^tility, not one ought to be repealed ; 
unless either experience evince it to be useless, 
or some state of the public affairs render it 
such; I see, at the same time, that those laws 
which particular seasons have required, aie mor¬ 
tal (if I may use the term), and changeable 
with the times. Those made in peace are ge¬ 
nerally repealed by war; those made in war, by 
peace ; as in the management of a ship, some 
implements are useful in good weather, others 
in bad. As these two kinds are thus distinct 
in their nature, of which kind, do you think, is 
that law, which we now propose to repeal 1 Is 
it an ancient law of the kings, coeval with the 
city itself? Or, what is next to that, was it 
written in the twelve tables by the decemvirs, 
appointed to form a code of laws 1 Is it one, 
without which our ancestors thought that the 
honour of the female sex could not be preserv¬ 
ed ; and, therefore, we also have reason to fear, 
that, together with it, we should repeal the mo¬ 
desty and chastity of our females ? Now, is 
there a man among you who does not know that 
tliis is a new law, passed not more than twenty 
years ago, in the consulate of Quintus Fabius 
a«d Tiberius Sempronius ? And as, without 
it, our matrons sustained, for such a number of 
years, the most virtuous characters, what dan¬ 
ger is there of their abandoning themselves to 
luxury on its being repealed ? For, if the de¬ 
sign of passing that law was to check the pas¬ 
sions of the sex, there would be reason to fear 
lest the repeal of it might operate as an incite¬ 
ment to them. But the real reason of its be¬ 
ing passed, the time itself will show. Hanni¬ 
bal was then in Italy, victorious at Cannje, pos¬ 
sessed of Tarentum, of Arpi, of Capua, and 
seemed ready to bring up his army to the city 
pf Rome. Our allies had deserted us. We 
had neither soldiers to fill up the legions, nor 
seamen to man the fleet, nor money in the trea¬ 
sury. Slaves, who were to be employed as 
soldiers, were purchased on condition of their 
price*being paid to the owners at the end of the 
wa^. The farmers of the revenues declared, 
that they would contract to supply corn and 
other matters, which the exigencies of the war 
required, to be paid for at the same time. We 
gave up our slaves to the oar, in numbers pro¬ 
portioned to our properties, and paid them out 
<5f our own pockets. All our gold and silver, 


in imitalioii of the example given by the sena¬ 
tors, we dedicated to the use of the public. 
Widows and minors lodged their money in the 
treasury. Wc were prohibited from keeping in 
our houses more than a certain quantity of • 
wrought gold or silver, or more than a certain 
sum of coined silver or brass. At such a time 
as this, were the matrons so eagerly engaged in 
luxury and dress, that the Oppian law was re¬ 
quisite to repress such practices 1 When the 
senate, because the sacrifice of Ceres had been 
omitted, in consequence of all the matrons be¬ 
ing in mourning, ordered the mourning to end 
in thirty days. Who does not clearly see, that 
the j)overty and distress of the state requiring 
that every private person’s money should be 
converted to the use of the public, enacted that 
law, with intent that it should remain in force 
so long only as the cause of enacting it should 
remain ? For if all the decrees of the senate 
and orders of the people, which were then made 
to answer the necessities of the times, arc to bo 
of perpetual obligation, why do we refund their 
money to private persons ? Why do we pay 
ready money to contractors for public services ? 
Why are not slaves brought to serve in the ar¬ 
my 1 Why do we not, private subjects, supply 
rowers as wc did then ? 

VII. « Shall, then, every other class of peo¬ 
ple, every individual, feel the improvement in 
the state; and shall our wives alone reap none 
of the fruits of the public peace and tranquil¬ 
lity 1 Shall we men have the use of purple, 
wearing the purple-bordered gown in magistra¬ 
cies and priests’ offices 1 Shall our children 
wear gowns bordered with purple 1 Shall we 
allow the privilege of such a dress to the ma¬ 
gistrates of the colonies and borough towns, 
and to the very lowest of them here at Rome, 
the superintendents of the streets ; and not on¬ 
ly of wearir^g such an ornament of distinction 
while alive, but of being buried with it when 
dead; and shall we interdict the use of purple 
to women alone 1 And when you, the husband, 
may wear purple in your great coat, will you 
not suffer your wife to have a purple cloak 1 
Shall the furniture of your house be finer than 
your wife’s clothes ? But with respect to pur¬ 
ple, which will be worn out and consumed, I 
can see an unjust, indeed, but still sort of rea¬ 
son for parsimony: but with respect to gold, 
in which, excepting the price of the workman¬ 
ship, there is no waste, what motive can there 
be for denying it to them I It rather serves as 
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a useful fund for both public and private 
exigencies, as you have already experienced. 
He says there will be no emulation between 
individuals, when no one is possessed of it. 
But, in truth, it will be a source of grief and 
indignation to all, when they see those orna¬ 
ments allowed to the wives of the I.atine con¬ 
federates which have been forbidden to them¬ 
selves ; when they see those riding through the 
city in their carriages, and decorated with gold 
and purple, while they arc obliged to follow on 
foot, as if empire were seated in the country of 
the others, not in their own. This would hurt 
the feelings even of men, and what do you think 
must be its effect on those of weak women, whom 
even trifles can disturb 1 Neither offices of state, 
nor of the priesthood, nor triumphs, nor badges 
of distinction, nor military presents, nor spoils, 
can fall to their share. Elegance of appearance, 
and ornaments, and dress, these are the women’s 
badges of distinction ; in these they delight and 
glory ; these our ancestors called the women’s 
world. What other change in their apparel 
do they make, when in mourning, except the 
laying aside their gold and purple 1 And what, 
when the mourning is over, except resuming 
them 1 How do they distinguish themselves 
on occasion of public thanksgivings and suppli¬ 
cations, but by adding unusual splendour to their 
dress ? But then, if you repeal the Oppian law, 
should you choose to prohibit any of those par¬ 
ticulars which the law at present prohibits, you 
will not have it in your power; your daughters, 
wives, and even the sisters of some, will be less 
under your control. The bondage of women is 
never shaken off without the loss of their 
friends ; and they themselves look with horror 
on that freedom which is purchased with the 
loss of a husband or parent. Their wish is, 
that their dress should be under your regulation, 
not under that of the law ; and it ought to be 
your wish to hold them in control and guardian¬ 
ship, not in bondage; and to prefer the title of 
father or husband to that of master. The con¬ 
sul just now made use of some invidious terms, 
calling it a female sedition and secession; be¬ 
cause, I suppose, there is danger of their seizing 
the sacred mount, as formerly the angry plebeians 
did; or the Aventine. Their feeble nature 
must submit to whatever you think proper to 
enjoin ; and, the greater power you possess, the 
more moderate ought you to be in the exercise 
of your authority.” 

VIII. Notwithstanding all these arguments 


against the motion, the women next day poured 
out into public in much greater numbers, and, 
in a body beset the doors of the protegting.tri- 
bunes; nor did they retire until tl>e-tribunes 
withdrew their protest. 'There was tlien no 
farther demur, but every one of the tribes voted 
for the repeal. Thus was this law annulled, in 
the twentieth year after it had been made. 
The consul Marcus Porcius, as soon as the 
business of the Oppian law was over, sailed 
immediately, with twenty-five ships of war, of 
which five belonged to the allies, to the port of 
Luna, where he ordered the troops to assemble; 
and having sent an edict along the sea-coast, to 
collect ships of every description at his depar¬ 
ture from Luna, he left orders that they should 
follow him to the harbour of Pyremeus, as he 
intended to proceed thence against the enemy 
with all the force that he could muster. They 
accordingly, after sailing by the Ligurian moun¬ 
tains and the Gallic bay, joined him there on 
the day appointed. From thence they went to 
Rhoda, and dislodged a garrison of Spaniards 
that were in that fortress. From Rhoda they 
proceeded with a favourable wind to Emporiie, 
and there landed all the forces, excepting the 
crews of the ships. 

IX. At that time, as at present, Emporim 
consisted of two towns, separated by a wall. 
One was inhabited by Greeks from Phoca;a, 
whence the Massilians also derive their origin; 
the other by Spaniards. The Greek town 
being open towards the sea, had but a small ex¬ 
tent of wall, not above four hundred paces in 
circuit; but the Spanish town, being farther 
back from the sea, had a wall three thousand 
paces in circumference. A third kind of inha¬ 
bitants was added by the deified Ctesar settling 
a Roman colony there, after the final defeat of 
the sons of Pompey. At present they are all 
incorporated in one mass; the Spaniards first, 
and, at length, the Greeks; having been ad¬ 
mitted to the privilege of Roman citizens. 
Whoever had, at that period, observed the 
Greeks exposed on one side to the ipen sea, 
and on the other to the Spaniards, a fierce and 
warlike race, would have wondered by'what 
cause they were preserved. Deficient in strength, 
they guarded against danger by regular disci- 
I plinc; of which, among even more powerful pco- 
I pie, the best preservative is fear. ’That part of 
I the wall which faced the country, they kept 
strongly fortified, having but one gate, at which 
some of the magistrates were continually on 
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guaVj. During the night, a third part of the 
citizens kept watch on the walls, posting their 
watch^,r arid going their rounds, not merely 
from the ‘ force of custom, or in compliance 
vith the law, but with as much vigilance as if 
an enemy were at their gates. They never ad¬ 
mitted any Spaniard into the city, nor did they 
go outside the walls without precaution. The 
passage to the sea was open to every one; hut, 
through the gate, next to the Spanish town, 
none ever ]»asscd, but in a large body; these 
were generally the third division, which had 
watched on the walls the prciceding night. 1 
'I'he cause of their going out was this: tin 
Spaniards, ignorant of maritune affairs, were 
fond of trafficking with them, and glad of an 
opportunity of purchasing, for their own use, 
the: foreign goods, which the others imported 
in their ships ; and at the same lime, of finding 
a market for the produce of their lands. Sen¬ 
sible of the advantages resulting from a mutual 
intercourse, the Spaniards gave the Greeks 
free admittance, into their city. Another thing, 
which contrilmted to their safety, was, being 
sheltered under the friendship of the Romans, 
which they cultivated with as much cordial 
zeal, though not possessed of equal abilities, as 
the Massilians. On this account they received 
•the consul, and his army, with every demon¬ 
stration of courtesy and kindness. Cato staid 
there a few days, until he could learn what 
force the enemy had, and where they lay; and, 
not to be idle during even that short delay, he 
spent the whole time in exercising his men. 
It happened to be the season of the year when 
people have the corn in their barns. He there¬ 
fore ordered the purveyors not to purchase any 
corn, and sent them home to Rome, saying, that 
the war would maintain itself. Then, setting 
out from Emporiaj, he laid waste the lands of 
the enemy with fire and sword, spreading terror 
and desolation over the whole country. 

X. At the same time, as Marcus Hclvius 
was going home from farther Spain, with an 
escort of six thousand men, given him by the 
praetor, Appius Claudius, the Coltibcrians, 
V, ith a very numerous army, met him near the 
e^ty of Illiturgi. Valerius says, tliat they had 
twenty thousand •effective men ; that twelve 
thousand of them were killed, the town of Illi¬ 
turgi taken, and all the adult males put to the 
sword. Helvius, soon after, arrived at the 
camp of Cato ; and as he had now no danger 
t<f apprehend from the enemy, in the country 
VOL.II. X 


through which he was to pass, he sent back the 
escort to Farther Spain, and proceeded to 
Rome, where, on account of his successful 
services, he received the honour of an ovation. 
He carried into the treasury, of silver bullion, 
fourteen thou.sand pounds weight; of coined, 
seventeen thousand and twenty-three dena- 
riusesand Oscau'^ denariuses, twenty thou¬ 
sand four hundred and thirty-eight.® The 
reason for which the senate refused him a 
triumph was, because he fought under the 
ai]sj)ires, and in the province of another. As 
he bad not come home until the second year 
after the expiration of his office, because after 
he bad resigned the government of the pro¬ 
vince to i^uintius Minucius, be was detained 
there, during the succeeding year, by a severe 
and ti^lious sickne.ss, he entered the city in 
ovation, only two months before the triumph 
of his successor. The latter brought into the 
tri'asury thirty-four thousand eight hundred 
pounds weight of silver, seventy-eight thousand 
denariuses,"* and of Oscan denariuses two hun¬ 
dred and seventy-eight tliousand.® 

XI. Meanwhile, in Spain, the consul lay 
encamped at a small distance from Emporia:. 
Thither came three ambassadors from Bili- 
stages, chieftain of the Ilcrgctiaiis, one of whom 
was his son, representing, that “ their fortresses 
were besieged, and that they had no hopes of 
being able to hold out, unless the Romans sent 
them succour. Five thousand men,” they said, 
“would he sufficient;” and they added, that, 
“ if such a force came to their aid, the enemy 
would evacuate the country.” To this the 
consul answered, that “ he was truly concerned 
for their danger and their fears; but that hi.s 
army was far from being so numerous, as that, 
while there lay in his neighourhood such a 
powerful force of the enemy with whom he 
daily expected a general engagement, he could 
safely diminish his strength by dividing his 
forces.” The ambassadors, on hearing this, 
threw themselves at the consul’s feet, and with 
tears conjured him “ not to forsake them at such 
a perilous juncture. For, if rejected by the 
Romans, to whom could they apply? They had 
no other allies, no other hope on earth. They 
might have escaped the present hazard, if they 
had consented to forfeit their faith, and to con- 

* 519/. 14». 

a Osen, now lluesca, was a city in Spain, remarkabie 
for silver mines near it. 
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spire with the rest; but no menaces^ no appear¬ 
ances of danger had been able to shake their con¬ 
stancy ; because they hoped to find in the Ro¬ 
mans abundant succour and support. If there 
was no farther prospect of this; if it was re¬ 
fused them by the consul, they called gods 
and men to witness, that it was contrary to their 
inclination, and in compliance with necessity, 
that they should change sides, to avoid such 
sufferings as the Saguntincs had undergone; 
and that they would perish together with the 
other states of Spain, ratlier than alone,” 

XII. They were, that day, dismissed with¬ 
out any positive answer. During the follow¬ 
ing night, the consuPs thoughts were, greatly 
perplexed and divided. He was unwilling to 
abandon those allies, yet equally so to diminish 
his army, which might either oblige him to de¬ 
cline a battle, or render an engagement too 
hazardous. At length, he determined not to 
lessen his forces, lest he should suffer some dis¬ 
grace from the enemy ; and therefore he judged 
it expedient, instead of real succour, to hold out 
hopes to the allies. For he considered that, 
in many cases, but especially in war, mere ap¬ 
pearances have had all the effect of realities ; 
and that a person, under a firm persuasion that 
he can command resources, virtually has 
them; that very prosj>cct inspiring him witli 
hope and boldness in his exertions, Next day 
he told the ambassadors, that << although he had 
many objections to lending a part of his forces 
to others, yet he considered their circumstances 
and danger more than his own.” He then gave 
orders to the third part of the soldiers of every 
cohort, to make haste and prepare victuals, 
which they were to carry with them on board 
ships, which he ordered to bo got in readiness 
against the third day. He desired two of the 
ambassadors to carry an account of these pro¬ 
ceedings to Bilistages and the lllergetians ; but, 
by kind treatment and presents, he prevailed on 
the chieftain’s son to remain with him. The 
ambassadors did not leave the place until they 
saw the troops embarked on board the ships; 
then reporting this at home, they spread, not 
only among their own people, but likewise 
among the enemy, a confident assurance of the 
approach of Roman succours, 

XIII. The consul, when he had carried ap¬ 
pearances as far as he thought sufficient, to 
create a belief of his intending to send aid, 
ordered the soldiers to be landed again from the 
ships; and, as the season of the year now ap¬ 


proached, when it would be proper to enter on 
action, he pitched a winter camp at the dis¬ 
tance of a mile from Emporiae. Frein this 
post he frequently led out his troops'to ravage 
the enemy’s country ; sometimes to one quarter, 
sometimes to another, as opportunity offered, 
leaving only a small guard in the camp. They 
generally began their inarch in the night, that 
they might proct;cd as far as possible, and’ 
surprise the cneniy unawares ; by which prac¬ 
tice, tlic new-raisoci soldiers gained a knowl¬ 
edge of discipline, uiul great numbers of the 
enemy wore cut off; so that tln‘y no longer 
dar(*d to ventuie heyoinl the walls of their forts. 
When he had made himself thoroughly ac¬ 
quainted with the temper of the enemy, and of 
his own men, he ordered the tribunes jind the 
pr.Tfects, with all tlie horsemen and centurions, 
to be called together, and adilressed them thus: 
“ I’ho time is arrived, which you have often 
wished for, when you might have an opportu¬ 
nity of displaying your valour. Hitherto you 
have waged war, rather as marauders than as 
regular troops ; you shall now meet your ene¬ 
mies face to face, in regular fight. Hencefor¬ 
ward you will have it in your power, instead of 
pillaging country places, to rifle the treasures of 
cities. Our fathers, at a time when the Cartha¬ 
ginians had in Spain both commandiTs and' 
armies, and they themselves had neither com¬ 
mander nor soldiers there, nevertheless insisted 
on its being an article of treaty, that the river 
Iberus should be the boundary of their empire. 
Now, when two praetors of the Romans, one of 
their consuls, and three armies are employed 
in Spain, and, for near ten years past, no Car¬ 
thaginian has been in either of its provinces, 
yet wc have lost that empire on the hither side 
of the Iberus. This it is your duly to recover 
by your valour and aims; and to compel this 
nation, which is in a state rather of giddy in¬ 
surrection than of steady warfare, to receive 
again the yoke which it has shaken off” After 
thus exhorting tliem, he gave notice, that he 
intended to march by night to the enemy’s 
camp ; and then dismissed them to take refresh¬ 
ment. 

XIV. At midnight, after having duly per¬ 
formed what related to the auspices, he began 
his march, that he might take possession of such 
ground as he chose, before the enemy should 
observe him. Having led his troops beyond 
their camp, he formed them in order of battle, 
and at the first light sent three cohorts close io 
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theii' very ramparts. The barbarians, surprised 
at tho Romans appearing on their rear, ran 
hastily to, arras. In the meantime, the consul 
observ((^ i\o his men, “ Soldiers, you have no 
room for hope, but in your own courage; and I 
have, purposely, taken care that it should be so. 
The enemy are between us and our lent; be¬ 
hind us, is an enemy’s country. What is most 
honourable, is likewise safest: to place all our ' 
hopes in our own valour.” He then ordered 
the cohorts to retreat, in order to draw out the 
barbarians by the appearance of flight. Every 
thing happened as he had expected. U’lie ene¬ 
my, thinking that tlic Ivomans retired through 
fear, rushed out of the gale, and filled the whole 
space between their own euriip and the line of 
their adversaries. While they were hastily 
marshalling their troops, the consul, who had all 
his in readiness, and in regular array, attacked 
them before they could bo properly formed. 
He caused tho cavalry from both wings to ad¬ 
vance flrst to the charge : hut those on thcnglit 
were immediately repulsed, and, retiring in ' 
disorder, spread confusion among the infantry ’ 
also. On seeing this, tho consul ordered two 
chosen cohorts to inarch round the right flank 
■ of the enemy, and show themselves on their 
rear, before the two lines of infantry should 
•close. The alarm, which tliis gave the enemy, 
remedied the disadvantage occasioned by the 
cowardice of the cavalry, and restored the fight 
to an equality. lUit such a panic Iiad taken 
possession of both the cavalry and infantry of 
the right wing, that the consul was obliged to 
lay hold of several with his own hand, and turn 
them about, with their laces to the enemy. As 
long as the fight was carried on with missile 
weapons, success was doubtful; and, on the 
right wing, where the disorder and flight had 
first began, the Romans with difticulty kept 
their ground. On their left wing, the barbari¬ 
ans were hard pressed in front; and looked 
back, with dread, at the cohorts that threatened 
their rear. But when, after discharging their 
iron darts and large javelins, they drew their 
swords, the battle, in a manner, began anew. 
Tlfey were no longer wounded by random 
blows from a distance, but closing foot to foot, 
^aced all their hojic in courage and strength, 
XV. When the consul’s men were now spent 
with fatigue, he reanimated their courage, by 
bringing up into the fight some subsidiary co¬ 
horts from the second line. These formed a 
new front, and being fresh themselves, and with 


, 1‘resh weapons attacking the wearied enemy in 
I the form of a wedge, by a furious onset they 
I first made them give ground : and then, when 
they were once broken, put them completely to 
flight, and compelled them to seek their cam]^ 
with all tho speed they could maJee. When 
Cato saw the rout become general, he rode 
back to the second legion, which had been 
posted in reserve, and ordered it to advance in 
quick motion, and attack the camp of the ene¬ 
my. If any of them, tlirough too much eager¬ 
ness, pushed forward beyond his rank, he 
himself rode up and struck them with his javelin, 
and also ordered tlio tribunes and centurions to 
chastise them. By tins time the eamp was 
attacked, though the Uornans were kept olV 
from the works by stones, poles, and weapons 
I of every sort. But, on the arrival of the fresh 
legion, the assailants assumed new courage, and 
the enemy fought with redoubled fury in defence 
of their rampart. 'I’he consul attentively ex¬ 
amined every place himself, that he might make 
his push where he saw the weakest resistance. 
At a gate on the left, he observed that the 
guard was thin, and thither he led the first-rank 
men and spearmen of the second legion. The 
party posted at the gate wore not able to with- 
siand their assault, while the rest, seeing the 
' enemy within tho rampart, abandoned the de¬ 
fence of the camp, and threw away their stan¬ 
dards and arms. Great numbers were killed at 
the gales, being stopped in tlie narrow passages 
by the throng; and tlie soldiers of the second 
legion cut olf the hindmost, while the rest were 
in search of plunder. According to the account 
of Valerius Antias, there were above forty 
thousand of the enemy killed on that day. Cato 
himself, who was not opt to be too sparing in 
his own praise, soys that a great many were 
killed, but he specifies no number. 

XVI. The conduct of Cato on that day is 
judged deserving of commendation in three 
particulars. First, in leading round his army 
so far from his camp and fleet, as to put the 
enemy between it and them, when he engaged, 
that his men might look for no safety but in 
their courage. Secondly, in throwing the co¬ 
horts on the enemy’s rear. Thirdly, in order¬ 
ing the second legion, when all the rest were 
disordered by the eagerness of their pursuit, to 
advance at full pace to the gate of the camp, 
in compact and regular order under their stan¬ 
dards. He delayed not to improve his victory ; 
but having sounded a retreat, and brought back 
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his men laden with spoil, he allowed them a 
few hours of the night for rest; and then led 
them out to ravage the country. They spread 
their depredations the wider, as the enemy were 
iJispersed in their flight; and this disaster, 
operating not less forcibly than tlic defeat of 
the preceding day, obliged the S])aniards of 
Empori®, and those of their neighbourhood, to 
make a submission. Many also, Ixdonging to 
other states, who had made their cscaj)e to 
Empori®, surrendered ; all of wliom the consul 
received with kindness, and after refreshing 
them with victuals and wine, dismissed to their 
several homes. He quickly decamped thence, 
and wherever the army proceeded on its mareli, 
he was met by ambassadors, surrendering tboir 
respective states; so that, by the time when 
he arrived at Tarraco, all Spain on this side of 
Iherus was in a state of perfect subjection ; and 
the Roman prisoners, and tliose of their allies 
and the Latino confederates, who, by various 
chances, had fallen into the hands of the ene¬ 
mies in Spain, were brought back by the bar¬ 
barians, and presented to the consul. A 
rumour afterwards spread abroad, that Cato 
intended to lead his army into Turdetunia ; and 
it was given out, with equal falsehood, that he 
meant to proceed to the remote inhabitants of 
the mountains. On this groundless, unauthen- 
ticated report, seven forts of the Bergistans 
revolted; but the Roman, marching thither, 
reduced them to subjection without much fight¬ 
ing. In a short time after, when the consul 
returned to Tarraco, and before he removed to 
any other place, the same persons revolted again. 
They were again subdued ; but, on this second 
reduction, met not the same mild treatment; 
they were all sold by auction, to put an end to 
their continual rebellions. 

XVII, In the meantime, the prffitor, Pub¬ 
lius Manlius, having received the army from 
Quintius Minucius, whom he had succeeded, 
and joined to it the old army of Appius Claudius 
Nero, from Farther Spain, marched into Tur- 
detania. Of all the Spaniards, the Turdeta- 
nians are reckoned the least warlike ; neverthe¬ 
less, relying on their great numbers, they went 
to oppose the march of the Romans. One 
charge of the cavalry immediately broke their 
line; and with the infantry there was hardly 
any dispute. The veteran soldiers, well ac¬ 
quainted with the enemy, and their manner of 
fighting, effectually decided the battle. This 
engagement, however, did not terminate the 


war. 'riic Turdulans hired ten thousand Cel- 
tiberians, and prepared to carry on the war 
with foreign troops. The consul, jqcanwhilc, 
alarmed at the rebellion of the Bergistans, and 
suspecting that the other states would act in 
like manner, when occasion offered, took away 
their arms from all tlie Spaniards, on this side 
of the Iherus; which proceeding affected them 
so deeply, that many laid violent hands on 
themselves, thinking, according to the notions 
of that fierce race, that, without arms, life was 
nothing. When this was reported to the con¬ 
sul, he summoned before him the senators of 
every one of the stati’s, to whom he spoke thus : 
“It is not mor(! our interest, tliuii it is your 
own, that you should not rebel ; since your in¬ 
surrections have, hitherto, always drawn more 
misfortune on the t^jianiurds, than labour on 
the Roman armies. 'J'o pre\cnt such tilings 
ha])]M*ning in future, 1 know hut one method, 
which is, to jmt it out of >our power to rebel, i 
wish to elleet this in the gentlest way, and that 
you would assist me therein with your advice, 
1 will follow none witli greater pleasure, than 
what yourselves shall offer.” They all remain¬ 
ed silent; and then ho told tlu'in, tliat he would 
give them a few days’ time to consider the mat¬ 
ter. They were again ealled together; but, 
even in the second meeting, they uttered not a 
word. On which, in one day, he razed the 
walls of all tiicir fortresses; and, marching 
against those who had not yet submitted, be 
received, in every country ashe))assrd through, 
the submission of all tlie neighbouring states. 
8egestica alone, a strong and opulent eity, he 
reduced by a regular .siege. 

XVIII. Cato had greater difficulties to sur¬ 
mount, in subduing the enemy, than had those 
commanders wlio came first into Sjiain; for 
this reason, that the Spaniards, tlnough disgust 
at the Carthaginian government, came over to 
their side; whereas, he had the task of enforc¬ 
ing their submission to slavery, in a manner, 
after they had been in full enjoyment of liber¬ 
ty. Besides, he found the whole province in a 
state of commotion ; insomuch, that some were 
in arms, and others, because they refused to join 
in the revolt, were held besieged, and would not 
have been able to hold out, if they had not re¬ 
ceived timely succour. But so vigorous was 
the spirit and capacity of the consul, that there 
was no kind of business, whether great or small, 
which he did not himself attend to and per¬ 
form ; and ho not only planned and ordered, 
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but generally executed in person such measures 
as were expedient; nor did he practice greater 
strictness and severity over any one than over 
himseiu In spare diet, watching, and labour, 
lie vied with the meanest of his soldiers; nor, 
excepting tlie honour of his post, and the com¬ 
mand, had he any peculiar distinction above the 
rest of the army. 

* XIX. The Celtiberians, hired by the enemy 
as above mentioned, rendered the war in Tur- 
ditania dillicult to the praitor, Pul)lius Manlius. 
The consul, therefore, in coinpliunce with a 
letter fioiii the pra-tor, led his legions thither. 
'I’hc Celtiberians and Turditanians w»“re lying 
in separate camps at the approach of the lio- 
liians, who began immediately to skirmish with 
the Turditanians, making attacks on their ad¬ 
vanced guards; and they constantly came off 
vic.torious, though someUines they engaged too 
rashly. 'J'be consul ordered some military tri¬ 
bunes to enter into a conference with tlie Cel- 
tiberiuns, and to otfer them their choice of tliroc 
jiroposals: (irst, to come over to the Ivomans, 
and receive double the pay for which they had 
agreed with the Turditanians : the second, to 
depart to their own homes, on receiving assur- 
.aiice, under the saiieliori of the jmblic faith, 
that no resentment sliould be shown of their 
4'eliuviour in Joining the enemies of the Ko- 
mans: the third was, llial, il they were abso¬ 
lutely determined on war, lliey should appoint 
a day and place to decide the matter with him 
by arms. 'J’hc Ch llibenaiis desired a day’s time 
lor eonsideratioii; hut numbers of the Tiirdi- 
tanians mixing in (heir assembly, caused so 
great a eoiilusion, us to prevent tliem from 
I'ormiiig any resolution. Altliough it was uii- 
eorlain whetluM' iheri* was to he war or j)eace 
with the (hdtiberians, the Romans nevertheless, 
jusl as though th(‘ latter were determined on, 
brought provisions from the lands and forts of 
the enemy, and soon ventured to go within 
their forldicalioris, relying on private triiros, as 
tliey would on a common intercourse establish¬ 
ed by authority. When the consul found that 
he could not entice the enemy to a battle, be 
lirsJl h*d out a number of cohorts, lightly uc- 
coiitriid, in regular order, to ravage a part of 
tfie country which was yet unhurt; then hear¬ 
ing that all the baggage of the Celtiberians was 
deposited at Suguntia, he proceeded thither to 
attack that town, hut was unable, notwithstand¬ 
ing, to provoke them to stir. Paying, therefore, 
lus own troops and those of Minucius, he left 


the bulk of his army in the prcloPs camp, and, 
with seven cohorts, returned to the Iberus. 

XX. With that small force he took several 
towns. The feidetonians, Ausetanians, and 
Sucssetanians came over to his side. TheLa-^ 
cetanians, a remote and wild nation, still re¬ 
mained in arms; partly through their natural 
ferocity, and jiartly through consciousness of 
guilt, in having laid waste, by sudden incursions, 
the country of the allies, while the consul and 
Ills army were employed in the war with the 
'I’urditanians. He, therefore marched to attack 
their capitol, not only with the Roman cohorts, 
hut also with the troo{)s of the allies, who were 
ju.slly incensed against thorn. The town was 
stretched out into consideraldo length, but had 
not proportionable breadth. At the distance 
of about four hundred paces from it he halted, 
and leaving there a party composed of chosen 
cohort, he charged them not to stir from that 
spot until he liimself should come to them; 
and then he led round the rest of the men to 
the farther side of the town. The greater part 
of his auxiliary troops were Suessetanians, and 
these he ordered to advance and assault the 
wall. The Lacelanians, knovping their arms 
and standards, and remembering how often they 
hud themselves, with impunity, committed every 
kind of outrage and insult in their territory, 
how often dcleated and routed them in pitched 
battles, hastily threw open a gate, and all, in 
one body, ru-shed out against them. The Sucs- 
sclaiiiaus scarcely stood their shout, much less 
their onset; and the consul, on seeing this hap¬ 
pen, Justus ho had foreseen, galloped back un¬ 
der the enemy’s wall to his cohorts, brought 
tliein up ijuickly to that side, where all w’as si¬ 
lence and solitude, in consequence of the La- 
cetanians having sallied out on the Suessetani¬ 
ans, led them into the town and took posses¬ 
sion of every part of it before the return of its 
people ; wdio, having nothing now left but their 
arms, soon surrendered themselves also. 

XXL The conqueror marclied thence, with¬ 
out delay, to the fort of Vergium, which being 
now converted, almost entirely, into a recepta¬ 
cle of robbers and plunderers, incursions were 
made on the peaceable jiartsof the province. One 
of the principal inhabitants deserted out of the 
place to the consul, and endeavoured to excuse 
him.self and his countrymen ; alleging, that 
“ the management of affairs was not in their 
hands; for the robbers, having gained admit¬ 
tance, had reduced the fort entirely under their 
16 
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own power.” The consul ordered him to re¬ 
turn home, and pretend some plausible reason 
for having been absent; and then, “when he 
should see him advancing to the walls, and the 
'robbers intent on making a defence, to seize 
the citadel with such men as favoured his party.” | 
This was executed according to his directions, j 
I'he double alarm, from the Romans scaling 
the walls in front, and the citadel l)eing seized 
on their rear, at once entirely confounded the 
barbarians. I’lic consul, having taken posses¬ 
sion of the place, ordered, that those who had 
secured the citadel should, with their relations, 
be set at liberty, and enjoy their property; the 
rest of the natives he commanded the qua'stor 
to sell; and he put the, robbe,rs to death. Hav¬ 
ing restored quiet, he settled the iron and silver 
mines on such a footing, that they produced a 
large revenue; and, in consequence of the regu¬ 
lations then made, the province daily increased 
in riches. On account of these services per- I 
formed in Spain, tlie senate decreed a suppli¬ 
cation for three days. During this summer, 
the other consul, Lucius Valerius Flaccus, 
fought a pitched battle with a body of tlie Boians 
in Gaul, near the forest of Litinie, and gained 
a complete victory. We are told, that eight 
thousand of the Gauls were killed; the rest, 
desisting from farther opposition, retired to 
their several villages and lands. During the 
remainder of the season, the consul kept his 
army near the Po, at Placentia and Cremona, 
and repaired the buildings in these cities which 
had been ruined in the war. 

XXII. While the affairs of Italy and Spain 
were in this posture, Titus Quintius had spent 
the winter in Greece, in such a manner, that, 
excepting the iEtolians, who neither had gained 
rewards of victory adequate to their hopes, nor 
were capable of being long contented with a 
state of quiet, all Greece, being in full enjoy¬ 
ment of the blessings of jieace and liberty, were 
highly pleased with their present state ; and 
they admired not more the Roman general’s 
bravery in arms, than his temperance, justice, 
and moderation in success. And now, a decree 
of the senate was brought to him, containing a 
denunciation of war against Nabis, the La¬ 
cedemonian. On reading it, Quintius sum¬ 
moned a convention of deputies from all the 
allied states, to be held on a certain day, at 
Corinth. Accordingly, many persons of the 
first rank came together, from all quarters, 
forming a very full assembly, from which even | 


the A^tolians were not absent. He ilien ad¬ 
dressed them in this manner:—“ Although the 
Romans and Greeks, in the war whi.ch they 
waged against Philip, were united affections 
and councils, yet they had each their separate 
reasons for entering into it. He had violated 
friendship with the Romans; first, by aiding 
our enemies, the Carthaginians; and then, by 
attacking our allies here : and, towards you, Ins 
conduct was such, that even if wc were willing 
to forget our own injuries, those offered by him 
to you would be reason sulficient to make us 
declare war against him. But the business to 
be considered this day rosis wholly on your¬ 
selves ; for the subject which I propose to your 
j consideration is, whether you elnxtse to sufl'er 
I Argos, W’hich, as you know, has been sei/.ed by 
Nabis, to remain under his dominion ; or whe¬ 
ther you judge it reasonable, that a city of such 
high reputation and antiquity, seated in the centre 
of Greece, should be restored to liberty, and 
placed in the same state with thcre.st of the cities 
of Peloponnesus and of Greece. This question, 
as you see, merely respects yourselves ; it con¬ 
cerns not the Romans in any degree, excepting 
so far as the one city being left in subjection to 
tyranny hinders their glory, in having liberated 
Greece, from being full and complete. If, how¬ 
ever, you are not moved by regard for that city, 
nor by the example, nor by the danger of the 
contagion of that evil spreading wider, wc, for 
our parts, shall rest content. On this subject 
1 desire your opinions, resolved to abide by 
whatever the majority of you shall determine.” 

XXIII. When the Roman general had 
ended his discourse, the several deputies pro¬ 
ceeded to give their opinions. The ambas¬ 
sador of the Athenians extolled, to the utmost 
of his power, and expressed the gToatest grati¬ 
tude for the kindness of the Romans towards 
Greece, “in having, when ap})licd to for as¬ 
sistance, lirouglit them succours against Philip; 
and now, without being applied to, voluntarily 
offering assistance against the tyrant Nabis.” 
He at the same lime severely censured the con¬ 
duct of some, who, in their discourses, “ depre¬ 
ciated those kindnesses, and propagated evil 
surmises of the future, when it would better 
become them rather to return thanks for the 
past.” It was evident that this was pointed at 
the iEtolians: wherefore Alexander, deputy of 
that nation, began with inveighing against the 
Athenians, who, having formerly been the most 
strenuous supporters of liberty, now betrayed 
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tlie gCHclal cause, for tlie sake of recommending ; 
themselves by flattery. He then complained | 
thaj. theAchseans, formerly soldiers of Plnlip, 
and lately on the decline of his fortune, deserters 
from him, had regained possession of Corinth, 
and were aiming at the possession of Argos ; 
while the ,<lholians, who had first op])osed their 
turns to Philip, who had always been allies of 
tiTe. Romans, and who had stipiilaled by tr<‘aty, 
that on the Macedonian being conquered, the 
lands and cities should he theirs, were defraud¬ 
ed by Kehinus and I’harsalus.” He charged 
the Romans with insiiuenty, liecause, “ while 
they made empty jiroh'^sioiis of establishing 
universal liberty, tliey lield forcil)le jiossession 
of Demetrius and Chalcis ; though, when Philip 
hesitated to withdraw his garrisons from those 
places, ‘hey always urged against him, that the 
Grecians would never he free, while Dcnietrias, 
Chalcis, and (Joriiith were in the hands of 
others. And lastly, that they named Argos 
and Nabis merely as a jiretext for runiaining in 
Greece, and keeping their armies there. Let 
them carry home their legions; and the il'Ro- 
lians were ready to undertake, either that Nabis 
should voluntarily evacuate Argos, on terms; 
o‘r they would compel him by force of arms 
to comply with the unanimous judgment of 
(ireece.” 

XXIV. This arrogant speech called up, 
first, Aristseniis, pra.'tor of the Achirans, who 
said:—“Forbid it, Jupiter, sujjremely good 
and'great, and iinjierial Juno, the tutelar deity 
of Argos, that that city should lie as a prize 
lietween the Lacedaemonian tyrant and the 
.Etolian plunderers, under sucli unhappy cir¬ 
cumstances, that its being retaken ])y us should 
be productive of more calamitous consequences 
than its capture by him. Titus Quintius, the 
sea lying between us, does not secure us from 
those robbers ; what then will become of us, 
•should they procure themselves a stronghold 
in the centre of Peloponnesus] 'I'hey have 
nothing (irecian but the language, as they have 
nothing human but the shape. They live like 
beasjp of prey, and are, in their manners and 
rites, more brutally savage than any barbarians. 
Wterofore, Romans, we beseech you, not only 
to recover Argos frewn Nabis, but also to estab¬ 
lish the aft’airs of Greece on such a footing, 
as to leave these countries in a state of security 
from the robberies of the ^tolians.” The 
. rest concurring in these censures on the iEto- 
liafTs, the Roman genera! said, that ** he had, 


himself, intended to have answered them, but 
that he perceived all so highly incensed against 
those people, that the general resentment re¬ 
quired rather to he appeased than irritated. 
kSalisficd, therefore, with the sentiments enter- * 
lained of the Romans, and of the .tEtolians, 
he would simply put this question: What was 
the general opinion concerning W'ar with Nabis, 
in case of his refusing to restore Argos to the 
Ach^ans ]” Every one voted for war; where¬ 
upon, he recommended to ihcm, to send in 
their shares of auxiliary troops, each state in 
proportion to ils ability. He even sent an 
ambassador to the ^Etolians ; rather to make 
them disclose tlicir sentiments, in which he 
succeeded, than with any h<)pe of obtaining 
; thtur concurrence. He gave ordiTs to the 
I military tribunes, to bring up the army from 
Elatia. 7’o the ambassadors of Antiochus, 
j who, at this lime, proposed to treat of an alli¬ 
ance, he aiiKwered that “ he could say nothing 
I on the subject in the absence of the ten ambas¬ 
sadors. 'Phey must go to Rome and apply to 
the senate.” 

XXV. As soon as the troops arrived from 
Elatia, Quintius pul himself at their head, and 
began his march towards Argos. Near CIcone 
he was met by the prselor, Aristrenus, with ten 
thousand AchaRari foot and one thousand horse; 
and having joined forces, they pitched their 
camp at a small distance from thence. Next 
day they marched down into the plains of Ar¬ 
gos, and fixed their post about four miles from 
that city. The commander of the Lacedaemo¬ 
nian garrison was Pythagoras, the tyrant’s son- 
in-law, and his wife’s brother; who, on the ap¬ 
proach of tlie Romans, posted strong guards in 
both the citadels, for Argos has two, and in 
every other place that was commodious for de¬ 
fence, or exposed to danger. But, while 
tlius employed, he could by no means dissem¬ 
ble the dread inspired by the apiiroach of the 
Romans; and, to the alarm from abroad, was 
added an insurrection within. There was an 
Argive named Damocles, a youth of more spirit 
than prudence, who held conversations with 
proper persons, on a design of expelling the 
garrison; at first, with the precaution of im¬ 
posing an oath, but afterwards, through his 
eager desire to add strength to the conspiracy, 
lie trusted to people’s sincerity with too little 
reserve. While he was in conference with 
his accomplices, an officer, sent by the com¬ 
mander of the garrison, summoned him to ap- 
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pear before him and this convinced him that 
his plot was betrayed ; on which, exhorting the 
conspirators, who were present, to take arms 
with him, rather than be tortured to death, he 
'^went on with a few companions towards the 
forum, crying out to all who wished the pre¬ 
servation of the state to follow him : he would 
lead them to liberty, and assert its cause. He 
could prevail on none to join him; for they 
saw no prospect of any attainable advantage, 
and much less any support on which tlicy could 
rely. While he exclaimed in this njanner, the 
Lacedremonians surrounded him and his party, 
and put them to death. Many othtsrs were after¬ 
wards seized, the greater part of whom were 
executed, and the remaining few thrown into 
prison. During the following night, great num¬ 
bers, letting themselves down from the walls by 
ropes, came over to the Romans. 

XXVI. These men affirmed, that if the 
Roman army had been at the gates, the com¬ 
motion would not have ended without oflect: 
and that, if the camp was brought nearer, the 
townsmen would not remain inactive. Quin- 
tius, therefore, sent some horsemen and infan¬ 
try, lightly accoutred, who, meeting at the 
Cylarabis, a place of exercise, less than three 
hundred paces from the city, a party of Lace¬ 
daemonians, who sallied out of a gate, engaged 
them, and, without much difficulty, drove them 
back into the town; and the Roman general 
encamped on the very spot where the battle 
was fought. There he passed one day, watch¬ 
ing if any new commotion might arise; but per¬ 
ceiving that the inhabitants were (]uite disheart¬ 
ened, he called a council to determine whether 
he should lay siege to Argos. All the depu¬ 
ties of Greece, except Aristsenus, were of one 
opinion, that, as that city was the sole object 
of the war, with it the war should commence. 
This was by no means agreeable to Quintius; 
but he listened, with evident marks of appro¬ 
bation, to Aristffinus, arguing in opposition to 
the joint opinion of all the rest; while he 
himself added, that “ as the war was undertaken 
in favour of the Argives, against the tyrant, 
what could be less proper than to leave the 
enemy in quiet, and lay siege to Argos 1 
For his part, he was resolved to point his 
arms against the main object of the war, 
Lacedaemon and Nabis.’’ He then dismiss¬ 
ed the meeting, and sent out light-armed 
cohorts to collect forage. Whatever was ripe 
in the adjacent country, they reaped and brought 


together; and what was green they trod down 
and destroyed, to prevent its being of use to 
the enemy. He thou proceeded over. Mount 
Parthenius, and, passing by Tygsa, encamped 
on the third day at Garya?; where he waited 
for the auxiliary troops of the allies, before he 
entered the enemy’s territory. Fifteen hundred 
Macedonians came from Pliilip, and four hun¬ 
dred horsemen from Thessaly; and now the 
Roman general had no oceasion to wait for 
more auxiliaries, having abundance; but he 
was obliged to stop for supi)lies of provisions, 
which he had ordered the neighbouring cities 
to furnish. He was joined also by a powerful 
naval force : Lucius Quintius came from I^eu- 
caswith forty ships, as did eighteen ships of 
war from the Rhodians; and king Eumencs 
was cruising among the Cyclades, with ten deck¬ 
ed ships, thirty barks, and smaller vessels of 
various sorts. Of the Iiaced®monians them¬ 
selves, also, a great many, who had been driven 
from home by the cruelty of the tyrants, came 
into the Roman camp, in hopes of being rein¬ 
stated in their country; for the number was 
very great of those who had been banished by 
the several despots, during many generations, 
since they first got Lacedsemon into their powet. 
The principal person among the exiles was 
Agcsipolis, to whom the crown of Laceda3nion 
belonged in right of his birth; but who had 
been driven out when an infant by Lycurgus, 
after the death of Cleomcncs, the first tyrant 
of Lacedaemon. 

XXVII. Although Nabis was inclosed be¬ 
tween such powerful armaments on land and 
sea, and who on a comparative view of his own 
and his enemy’s strength, could scarcely con¬ 
ceive any degree of hope; yet neglected not 
preparing for a defence, but brought from 
Crete, a thousand chosen young men of that 
country, in addition to a thousand whom he 
had before; he had, besides, under arms, three 
thousand mercenary soldiers, and ten thousand 
of his countrymen, with the peasants, who 
were vassels to the proprietors of land.* He 
fortified the city with a ditch and rampart; 
and to prevent any intestine commotion, 
curbed the people’s spirits by fear, punisljling 
them with extreme severity. As he could 
not hope for good wishes towards a tyrant, 
and had reason to suspect some designs against 
his person, he drew out all his forces to a field 

1 These were the Helots, kept in a stale of slavbry. 
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caired* Dromos (the course), and ordi jcd the 
LacedsDmonians to ho called to an assembly 
without their arms. He then formed a line 
of armed men round the place wliere they were 
assembled, observing liriclly, “ that he ought 
to be excused, if, at such a juncture, be feared 
and guarded against every thing that might hap¬ 
pen ; and that, if the present state of alVairs 
subjected any to suspicion, it was llicir advan¬ 
tage to be prevcnleil from attempting any d(‘- 
sign, rather than to he punished for the atteinjit: 
he therefore intended,” he said, “ to kcej) cer¬ 
tain persons in custody, until the storm, which 
then threatened, should blow over ; and would 
discharge them as soon as the country should 
be clear of the enemy, from whom the danger 
would be less, wlien proper precaution was 
taken against internal treachery.” He then 
ordered the names of about eighty of the prin¬ 
cipal young men to be called over, and as each 
answered to his name, he put them in custody. 
On the night following they were all put to 
death. Some of the llotans, or Hclotes, a race 
of rustics, who have been vassals even from the 
earliest times, being charged with an intention 
to desert, they were driven with stripes through 
all the streets, and put to death. The terror 
which this excited so enervated the multitude, 
'that they gave up all tlioughts of any attempt 
to effect a revolution. He kept his forces witli- 
in the fortifications, knowing that In' was not a 
match for the enemy in the Hold ; and, besides, 
hQ was afraid to leave the city, while all men’s 
minds were in a state of such suspense and un¬ 
certainty. 

XXVIII. Quintius, having finished every 
necessary preparation, decamped; and, on the se¬ 
cond day, came to Sellasia, on the river Q2nus, 
on the spot where it is said Antigonus, king of 
Macedonia, fought a pitched battle with Cleo- 
menes, tyrant of Lacedfemon. Being told that 
the ascent from thence was through a difficult 
and narrow pass, he made a short circuit by the 
mountains, sending forward a party to make a 
road, and came, by a broad and open passage, 
to the river Eurotas, where it flows almost 
i'n*mediatcly under the walls of the city. Here, 
the tyrant’s auxiliary troops attacked the Ro¬ 
mans, while they; were forming their camp: 
together with Quintius himself, (who, with a 
division of cavalry and light troops, had ad¬ 
vanced beyond the rest,) and threw all into 
fright and confusion; for they had not expected 
any impediment on their whole march: they 
V 01 ...II. Y 


had met no kind of molestation, passing, as it 
wore, through the territory of friends, 'riic 
disorder lasted a considerable time, the infantry 
calling for aid on the cavalry, and the cavalry, 
on the infantry, each relying on the others rnofc 
! than on ihernsclves. At length, the foremost 
ranks of the legions came up ; and no sooner 
hud the cohorts of the vanguard taken part in 
the fight, than those who bad lately spread ter¬ 
ror round them were driven hack into the city. 
'J'hc Romans, retiling so far from the wall as 
to be out of the reach of weapons, stood there 
for some tune in battle array ; and then, none 
of the enemy coming out against them, retired 
to their camp. Next day Quintius led on his 
army in regular order along the bank of the 
river, passed the city, to the foot of the moun¬ 
tain of Menelaus, the legionary cohorts march¬ 
ing in front, and the cavalry and lighl-mfantry 
bringing up the roar. Nabis kept his mer¬ 
cenary troops, on whom he placed lus whole 
reliance, in readiness, and drawn up in a body 
within the wails, intending to attack the rear of 
the enemy ; and, as soon as the last of their 
troops passed by, these rushed out of the tow’ii, 
from several places at once, with as great fury 
as the day before. The rear was commanded 
by Appius Claudius, who having, beforehand, 
pn‘pared his men to expect such an event, that 
tliey might not be dihconcerted when it hap¬ 
pened, instantly made his troops face about, and 
presented an entire front to the enemy. A regu¬ 
lar cngagcinent, tlierefore, took place, as if two 
complele lines had encountered, and it lasted a 
cousidoruble time; hut, at length, Nabis’s troops 
betook lliemselves to flight, wdiicli would have 
been attended with less dismay and danger, if 
they had not been closely pressed by tlm 
Aclneans, who were well acquainted with the 
ground. Those made dreadful havoc, and dis¬ 
persing them entirely, ohligi’d the greater part 
to throw away their arms. Quintius encamped 
near Ainycl®; and, afterwards, when he had 
utterly laid waste all the pleasant and thickly- 
inhabited country round the city, the enemy 
not venturing out of the gates, he removed his 
camp to the river Eurotas. From thence he 
sent out parties that ravaged the valley lying 
under Taygetus, and the epuntry reaching as 
far as the sea. 

XXIX. About the same time, Lucius Quin¬ 
tius got possession of the towns on the sea- 
coast ; of some by their voluntary surrender, 
of others, by fear or force. Then, learning 
16 ‘ 
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that the Lacedfemonians made Gythium the 
repository of all their naval stores, and that the 
Roman camp was at no great distance from the 
sea, he resolved to attack that town with his 
whole force. It was, at that time, a place of 
considerable strength; well furnished with 
great numbers of native inhabitants and settlers 
from other parts, and with every kind of war¬ 
like stores. Very seasonably for Quintius, at 
the commencement of an cntcr[)nsc of no easy 
nature, king Euinenes and the Rhodian fleet 
joined him. The vast multitude of seamen, 
collected out of the three fl(‘ets, finished in a 
few days all the works requisite for the siege of 
a city so strongly fortified, both on the land 
side and on that next the sea. Covered galle¬ 
ries were soon brought up; the wall was under¬ 
mined, and, at the same time, shaken with ])at- 
Lering rams. By the frequent sliocks given 
with these, one of the towers was thrown down, 
and, by its fall, the adjoining wall on each side 
was laid flat. The Romans, on this, attempt¬ 
ed to force in, both on the side next the port, 
to which the approach was more level than to 
the rest, hoping to divert the enemy’s attention 
from the more open passage, and, at the same 
time, to enter the breach caused by the falling 
of the wall. They were near clfecting their 
design of penetrating into the town, when the 
assault was suspended by a proposal of a capitu¬ 
lation ; which, however, came to nothing. 
Dexagoridas and Gorgopas commanded there, 
with equal authority. Dexagoridas had sent to 
the Roman general the proposal of surrender¬ 
ing ; and, after the lime and the mode of pro¬ 
ceeding had been agreed on, he was slain as a 
traitor by Gorgopas, and the defence of the 
city was maintained with redoubled vigour by 
this single commander. The further prosecu¬ 
tion of the siege would have been much more 
difiicult, had not Titus Quintius arrived with a 
body of four thousand chosen men. He show¬ 
ed his army in order of battle, on the brow of 
a hill at a small distance from the city ; and, 
on the other side, Lucius Quintius plied the 
enemy hard with his engines, both on the quar¬ 
ter of the sea, and of the land ; on which Gor¬ 
gopas was compelled to follow the plan, which, 
in the case of another, he had punished with 
death. After stipulating for liberty to carry 
away the soldiers whom he had there as a gar¬ 
rison, he surrendered the city to Quintius. 
Previous to the surrender of Gythium, Pytha¬ 
goras, who commanded at Argos, left that 


place, intrusting the defence of the city to 
Timocrates of Pellcno; and, with a thousand 
mercenary soldiers, and two thousand Argives, 
came to Lacedrenion and joined Nabis. 

XXX. Although Nabis had been greatly 
alarmed at the first arrival of the Roman fleet, 
and the loss of the towns on the sea coast, yet, 
as long as Gythium was held by his troops, the 
small degree of hope which that allorded had 
helped to quiet his apprehensions; but when 
he heard that Gythium too was given up to the 
Romans, and saw that he harl no room for any 
kind of hope oii the land, where every j)laco 
round was in the hands of the enemy, and that 
he was totally excluded from the sea, he found 
himself under the necessity of yieUling to for¬ 
tune. He first sent an oflicer, with a wand of 
parley, into the Roman camp, to learn whether 
permission would bo given to send ambassadors. 
Tlii.s being consented to, Pythagoras came to 
the general, witli no other commission than to 
pro]) 06 c a conference between that commander 
and the tyrant. A council was summoned on 
the proposal, and every one pre.'scnt agreeing in 
opinion that a conference should be granted, a 
time and place were appointed. They came, 
with moderate escorts, to some hills in the in¬ 
terjacent ground; and leaving their cohorts 
there, in posts open to the view of both parties, 
they went down to the place of meeting; Nabis 
attended by a select party of his life-guards; 
Quintius by his brother, king Eunicnes, 8osi- 
laus, the Rhodian, Aristajnus, prahor of the 
Aclncans, and a few military tribunes. 

XXXI. Then the tyrant, having the choice 
given him to speak cither before or after the 
Roman, began thus: “ Titus Quintius, and 
you who are present, if I could collect from 
my own reflections the reason of your having 
cither declared or actually made war against me, 
I should have waited in silence the issue of my 
destiny. But in the present state of things, I 
could not repress my desire of knowing, before 
I am ruined, the cause for wliich my ruin is 
resolved on. And in truth, if you were such 
men as the Carthaginians are represented,—men 
who considered the obligation of faith, pledged 
in alliances, as in no degree sacred, 1 should not 
wonder if you were the less scrupulous with 
respect to your conduct towards me. But, in¬ 
stead of that, when I look at you, I perceive 
that you are Romans: men who allow treaties 
to be the most solemn of religious acts, and 
faith, pledged therein, the strongest of humeri 
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'tics.* Then, when I look back at myself, I 
am confident I am one who, as a member of 
the community, am, in common with the rest 
of the Lacedicmonians, included in a treaty 
subsisting with you, of very ancient date ; and j 
likewise have, lately, during the war with 
Philip, concluded anew, in my own name, a 
personal friendship and alliance with you. But 
4 have violated and cancelled that treaty, by 
holding possession of the city of Argos. In 
what manner shall I defend thi.s ? By the con¬ 
sideration of the fact, or of the time: The 
consideration of the fact furnishes me with a 
twofold defence: for, in the first jilace, in 
coiisequeneo of an invitation from the inhabi¬ 
tants themselves, and of tlieir voluntary act of 
surrender, I accepted the possession of that 
city, and did not seize it hy force. In the next 
place, I accepted it, when the city was in 
league with Philip, not in alliance with you. 
Then the consideration of the time acquits me, 
for this reason; that when i was in actual 
possession of Argos, you entered into an alli¬ 
ance with me, and stijiulatcd that I sliould send 
you aid against Philip, not that I should with¬ 
draw my garrison from that city. In this dis- 
•pute, therefore, so far as it relati^s to Argos, 

J have unquestionably the advantage, both from 
<lhe equity of the proci'cding, as I gained pos¬ 
session of a city which belonged not to you, 
but to your enemy ; and as I gained it by its 
own voluntary act, and not by forcible comjiul- 
sion; and also from your own acknowledg¬ 
ment; since, in the articles of our alliance, you 
left Argos to mo. But then, the name of ty¬ 
rant, and my conduct, arc strong objections 
against mo: tliat I call forth slaves to a state 
of freedom ; that I carry out the indigent part 
of the populace, and give them settlements in 
lands. With respect to the title by which I 
am styled, I can answer thus: 'J'hat, let me be 
what I may, I am the same now that I was at 
the time when you yourself, Titus Quintius, 
concluded an alliance with me. I remember, 
that I was then styled king by you ; now, I see, 
I am called tyrant. If, therefore, I had since 
altered the style of my ofTico, 1 might be charge¬ 
able with fickleness : as you chose to alter it, the 
charge falls on you. As to what relates to the 
augmenting the number of the populace, by 
giving liberty to slaves, and the distribution of 
lands to the needy; on this head too, I might 
defend myself on the ground of a reference to 
* tJie time of the facts charged. These mea¬ 


sures, of what complexion soever they are, I 
had practised before you formed friendship 
with me, and received my aid in the war against 
Philip. But, if I did the same things, at this 
moment, I would not say to you, how did I 
thereby injure you, or violate the friendship 
subsisting between us 1 but, I would insist, 
that in so doing, I acted agreeably to the prac¬ 
tice and institutions of my ancestors. Do not 
estimate what is done at Lacedicmon, by tho 
standard of your own laws and constitution. I 
need not compare every particular: you are 
guided in your choice of a horseman, by the 
quantity of his property; in your choice of a 
foot soldier, by the quantity of his property; 
and your plan is, that a few should abound in 
wealth, and that the body of the people should 
be in subjection to them. Our lawgiver did 
not choose that the administration of govern¬ 
ment should be in tlie hands of a few, such as 
you call a senate ; or that thi.s or that order of 
citizens should have a .suiicriority over the rest: 
but he proposed, by equalizing the property 
and dignity of all, to multiply the number of 
those who were to bear arms for their country. 
I acknowledge that I have enlarged on lhe.se 
matters, beyond what consists with the con¬ 
ciseness customary with my countrymen, and 
that the sum of the whole might be comprised 
in few words: that, since I first commenced a 
friendship with you, I have given you no just 
cau.se of displeasure.’^ 

XXXII. 'J’he Jioman general answered: 
‘‘We never contracted any friendship or alU- 
anee with you, hut with Pelops, the right and 
lawful king of Lacedaemon; whose authority, 
while the Carthaginian, Gallic, and other wars, 
suceceding one another, kept us con.stantly em¬ 
ployed ; the tyrants, who after him hold Lacc- 
dicmon under forced subjection, usurped into 
their own hands, as did you also during the 
late war with Macedonia. For what could 
be less consi.stent with propriety, than that 
we, who were waging war against Philip, 
in favour of tho liliertv of Greece, should 
contract friendship with a tyrant, and u tyrant 
who carried his violence and cruelty towards 
his subjects to as great an excess as any that 
ever existed 1 But, even supposing, that 
you had not either seized or liold Argos by 
iniquitous mean.s, it would he incumbent on 
us, when we are giving liberty to all Greece, 
to reinstate Laccdiemon also in its ancient 
freedom, and the enjoyment of its own lawa, 
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which you just now spoke of, as if you were an¬ 
other Lycurj;us. tShall we take pains to make 
Philip’s garrisons evacuate Tassus and Bargy- 
Hi; and shall we leave Lacedaemon and Argos, 
tlioso two most iilustrious cities, formerly the 
lights of Greece, under your feet, tliat their 
continuance in bondage may tarnish our title of 
deliverers of Greece? But the Argives took 
part with Philip: we excuse you from taking 
any concern in that cause, so lliat you need not 
be angry with them on our behalf. We have re¬ 
ceived sufiicient proof, that the guilt of that 
proceeding is chargeable on two only, or, at 
most, three persons, and not on the state; just, 
indeed, as in the case of the invitation given to 
you and to your army, and your reception in 
the town, not one step was taken by public 
authority. We know, that the Thessalians, 
Phocians, and Locrians, to a man, unanimous¬ 
ly joined in espousing the cause of Philip ; and 
when, notwithstanding this, we have given 
liberty to all the rest of Greece, how, I ask you, 
can you suppose we shall conduct ourselves to¬ 
wards the Argives, who are acquitted of having 
publicly authorised misconduct? You said, 
that your inviting slaves to liberty, and the 
distribution of lands among the indigent, were 
objected to you as crimes; and crimes, surely 
they are, of no small magnitude. But what 
are they in comparison witli those atrocious 
deeds, that are daily perjietrated by you and 
your adherents, in continual succession ? Show 
us a free asseinlily of the peoplt;, cither at Ar¬ 
gos or Lacedienion, if you wish to hear a true 
recital of the crimes of the most abandoned ty¬ 
ranny. 'J'o omit all other instances of older 
date, what a mas.sucre did your son-in-law, 
Pythagoras, make at Argos almost before my 
eyes ? What another did you yourself perpe¬ 
trate, when I was on the borders of T.aconia? 
Now, give orders, that the persons whom you 
took out of the midst of an assembly, and 
committed to prison, after declaring, in the 
hearing of all your countrymen, that you would 
keep them in custody, be jiroduced in their 
chains that their wretched parents may know 
that they are alive, and liavc no cause for their 
mourning. Well, but you say, though all these 
things were so, Romans, how do tliey concern 
you ? Can you say this to the deliverers of 
Greece; to people who crossed the sea in or¬ 
der to deliver it, and have maintained a war, 
on sea and land, to effect its deliverance ? 
hitill you Icll us, you have not directly violated 


the alliance, or the friendship established be¬ 
tween us. How many instances must 1 pro¬ 
duce of your having done so ? But I will not 
go into a long detail; 1 will bring the matter 
to a short issue. By what acts is friendship 
violated? Most effectually by these two: by 
treating our friends as foes; and by uniting 
yourself with our enemies. Now, which of 
these has not been done to you? For Messenc, 
which had been united to us in friendship, by 
one and the same bond of alliance witli Lace- 
I da.'mon. ^ou, while professing yourself our ally, 
reduced to subjection by force of arms, though 
I you knew it was in alliance with us ; and you 
' contracted with J’hilip, our professed enemy, 
I not only an alliance, l)Ul even an affinity, through 
[ the intervention of Ins geneial, J’hilocles: and 
I waging actual w'ar against us, with yourpirati- 
I cal ships, you made the sea round Malea unsafe, 
i and )ou caplureii and slew more Roman citi- 
' zens almost than Philij) himself; and it was less 
dangerous for our ships to bring supplies for 
our armies by the coast of Macedonia, than by 
the promontory of Malea. Cease therefore, 

! to vaunt your good faith, and the obligations 
' of treaties; and, dropping your affectation of 
^ popular sentiments, speak as a tyrant, and as 
I an enemy.” 

A'XA'Ill. Aristamus then began, at first 
to advise, and afterwards even to beseech Na- 
bis, w’hilc it was yet in his power, and while 
the state of affairs permitted, to consider what 
was Ix'st ftu lumsolf and bis interests. He 
j then mentioned the names of several tyrants in 
j the neighbouring states who had resigned their 
I authority, and restored liberty to their people, 
and afterwards lived to old age, not only in 
safety, hut with the respect of their country¬ 
men. After this conversation had passed, the 
approach of night broke up the conference. 
Next day Nabis said, that he was willing to cede 
Argos, and withdraw his garrison, since such 
was the desire of the l^omans, and to deliver 
up the prisoners and deserters ; and if they de¬ 
manded any thing fartlier, he requested that 
they would set it down in writing that he might 
deliberate on it with his friends. Thus the ty¬ 
rant gained time for consultation, and Quintius 
also, on his part, called a council, to which he 
summoned the chiefs of the allies. The great¬ 
est part were of opinion, that “ they ought to 
persevere in the war until the tyrant should be 
stripped of all power ; otherwise the liberty of 
Greece would never be secure. That it wouJd 
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'have Wen much better never to have entered 
on the war than to drop it after it was begun ; ! 
hjr this would be a kind of approbation of his \ 
tyrannical usurpiition, and which would estab¬ 
lish him more firmly, as giving the countonujice 
of the Koinan people to his ill-acquir(‘d autho¬ 
rity, while the example would quickly spirit up 
many in other stales to plot against the liberty 
of their countrymen.’' The wishes of tlie 
general himself tended rather to peace ; for he 
saw, that, as the enemy was shut up in the 
town, nothing remained but a siege, and that 
must he very tedious. For it was nofrCly- 
thium that they must besiege, though oven tliat 
place had been gained by eajiitulation, not by 
assault; but Lacedannon, a eify most powerful 
in men and arms. 'J’he ordy hope winch they 
could liave formed was, that, on the first ap¬ 
proach of their army, dissensions aixl insur¬ 
rections might have heen raiseil within ; hut, 
thougli the standards had been seen to advance 
almost to tlie gates, not one j)erson had stirred. 
To this he added, that “ Villius the ambassa¬ 
dor, returning from Antioehiis, brought intelli¬ 
gence, that nothing hut war was to be cxjx’cted 
from that quarter; and that the king had come 
hviT into Europe with a much more powerful 
armament by sea and land than lieforc. Now, 
fl* the army should be engaged in tlu; siege of 
Laccd<Tnion, with what other forces could the 
war he maintained against a king of his great 
power and strength T’ 'PlK'se arguments he 
urged ojienly ; but lie was iiiHueneed by another 
motive which he did not avow, his anxiety lest 
one of the new consuls should be appointed to 
the pr»)vince of (irecce; and then the honour 
of terminating the war, in which he had pro¬ 
ceeded so far, must be yielded to a successor. 

-XXXIV. Finding that he could not, by 
opposition make any alteration in the sentiments 
of the allies, by pretending to go over to their 
* opinion, he led them all into a concurrence in 
his sehciTK'. “ Be it so,” said he, “ and may 
success attend us; let us lay siege to l.acedie- 
rnon, since that is your clioicc. However, as 
a business so slow in its progress, as you know 
the besieging of cities to be, very often wears 
ouj the patience of the besiegers sooner than 
that of the besieged, you ought, before you pro¬ 
ceed a step farther, to consider, that we must 
pass the winter under the walls of Lacedaemon. 
If this tedious enterprise brought only toil and 
danger, I would recommend to you to prepare 
yCrur minds and bodies to support these. But, 


in the present case, vast expenses also will be 
requisite for the construction of works, for 
machines and engines, suflicient for the siege of 
so great a city, and for procuring stores of pro¬ 
visions for the winter to serve you and us :* 
therefore, to prevent your btung suddenly dis¬ 
concerted, or shamefully deserting an enterprise 
wbi(di you had engaged in, I think it will be 
necessary for you to write home to your respec¬ 
tive stales, and lirarn what degree of spirit and 
of strength each possesses. Of auxiliary troops 
1 h.ave sullicient number, and to spare; but the 
more lunnerous we an*, the more numerous will 
be our wants. 'The country of the enemy has 
ijotbiMg left but llic naked soil. Besides, the 
winter is at liand. which will render it difficult 
to convey wbnl wc may stand in need of from 
distant places.” ’i’lus sjioech first turned their 
thoughts to the domestic evils prevailing in their 
several states ; the indolence of those who re¬ 
mained at home; tlie envy and misrepresenta¬ 
tions to wbicli tliose who served abroad were 
liable; the difficulty of procuring unanimity 
among men in a state of freedom ; the emptiness 
of the public tn asury, and people’s backward¬ 
ness to coutrihutc out of their private pro¬ 
perty. These considerations wrought such a 
sudden change in their inclination.s, that they 
gave full power to the general, to do whatever 
lie judged conducive to th<; general interest of 
the Koman people and their allies. 

XXXV, 'J'hen C^uintius, consulting only 
his lieutenant-generals and military tribunes, 
drew up the following conditions on which 
peace should he made with Nabis: “That 
tliere should be a suspension of arms for six 
months, between Nabis on one part, and the 
Ramans, king Eumenes, and the Rhodians on 
the other. ’J’hat Titus Quintius and Nabis 
should imm(;diately send ambassadors to Rome, 
in order that the peace might he ratified by 
authority of the senate. That, whatever day a 
written cojiy of these conditions should be de¬ 
livered to Nabis, on that day should tlie armis¬ 
tice commence ; and, within ten days after, his 
garrisons should he withdrawn from Argos, and 
all other towns in the territory of the Argives; 
all which towns should be entirely evacuated, 
restored to freedom, and in that state delivered 
to the Romans. That no slave, whether be¬ 
longing to the king, the public, or a private 
person, be removed out of any of them; and 
if any had been removed before, that they be 
faithfully restored to their owners. That he 
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should give up the ships, which he had taken 
from tile maritime slates; and should not have 
any other than two barks ; and these to be 
navigated with no more than sixteen oars. 
*That he should restore to all the stales, in 
alliance with the Roman people, the prisoners 
and deserters in his hands; and to the Messen- 
ians, all the effects that could be discovered, 
and which the owners could prove to be their 
property^ That he should, likewise, ri'store 
to the exiled Ijaced.Tmonians their children, 
and their wives, who chose to follow their 
husbands; provided that no woman should be 
obliged, against her will, to go with her hus¬ 
band into exile. That such of the mercenary 
soldiers of Nahis, as had deserted him, and 
gone either to their own countries, or to the 
Romans, should have all their elleets faithfully 
returned to them. That he should hold pos¬ 
session of no city in the island of Crete ; and 
that such as were then in his possession, should 
be given up to tlie Romans, 'i'hat he should not 
form any alliance, or wage war, with any of the 
Cretan states, or with any other. That he 
should withdraw all his garrisons from those 
cities, which he should give up, and which had 
put themselves, and their country, under the 
dominion and protection of the Roman people; 
and should take care that, in future, neither he, 
nor any of his subjects, should give them any 
disturbance. That he should not build any 
town or fort in his own, or any other territory. 
That, to secure the performance of these con¬ 
ditions he should give live hostages, such as 
the Roman general should choose, and among 
them his own son : and should pay, at present, 
one hundred talents of silver ; and fifty talents, 
annually, for eight ycars.’^ 

XXXVI. These articles were put into 
writing, and sent into Jjacodfcmon, the camp 
having been removed, and brought nearer to 
the town. The tyrant saw nothing in them 
that gave him much satisfaction, excepting that, 
beyond his hopes, no mention had been made 
of reinstating the exiles. But what mortified 
him most of all, was, the depriving him of his 
shipping, and of the maritime towns; for the 
sea had been a source of great profit to him; 
his piratical vessels having continually infested 
the whole coast from the promontory of Malea. 
Besides, he found in the young men of those 
towns, recruits for his army, who made by far 
the best of his soldiers. Though he discussed 
those conditions in private with his confidential 


friends, yet, as the ministers in the courts of 
kings, faithless in other respects, arc particularly 
so with respect to the concealing of secrets, 
they soon became the subject of common con¬ 
versation, The public, in general, expressed 
not so great a disapprobation of the whole of 
the terms, as did individuals, of the articles 
particularly afl’ecting themselves. 7’hoso wha 
had the wives of the exiles in marriage, or had 
possessed themselves of any of their property, 
were provoked, as if they were to lose what 
was their own, and not to make restitution of 
what belonged to others. The slaves, who had 
been set at liberty by the tyrant, perceived 
plainly, not only that their enfranchisement 
would be annulled, but that their servitude 
would be much more severe than it had been 
before, when they sliould be again put under 
the power of their incensed masters. The 
mercenary soldiers saw, with uneasiness, that, 
in consequence of a peace, their pay would 
cease; and they knew also, that they could not 
return among their own countrymen, who de¬ 
tested not tyrants more than they did their 
abettors. 

XXXVII. They at first spoke of these 
matters, in their circles, with murmurs of dis¬ 
content; and afterwards, suddenly ran to arms. 
From which tumultuous proceeding, the tyrant 
perceived that the passions of the multitude 
were of themselves inflamed as highly as he 
could wish; ho, therefore, immediately ordered 
a general assembly to be summoned. Here he 
explained to them the terms which the Romans 
strove to impose, to which he falsely added 
others, more severe ^nd humiliating. While, 
on the mention of each j)artirular, sometimes 
the whole assembly, sometimes different parties, 
raised a shout of disapprobation, he asked them, 
“What answer they wished him to give; or 
what they would have him dol’^ On which 
all, as it were with one voice, cried out, To 
give no answer, to continue the war and they 
began, as is common with a multitude, every 
one to encourage the rest, to keep up their 
spirits, and cherish good hopes, observing, that 
“ fortune favours the brave.” Animated by 
these expressions, the tyrant assured them, that 
Antiochus, and the jEtolians, would come to 
their assistance ; and that he had, in the mean 
time, a force abundantly sufficient for the main¬ 
tenance of a siege. Every thought of peace 
vanished from their minds, and unable to con¬ 
tain themselves longer in quiet, they ran out*in 
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The sally of those few skirmishors, and tlio 
wea])ans which they threw, immediately de¬ 
monstrated to the Romans, beyond a doubt, 
that the war was to continue. lJuriiig the 
four following days, several slight cnconniers 
took place, without any certain advantage ; but, 
on the llfth day after, in a kind of regular en- 
yagement, the liaccdaumonians were beaten back 
into the town, in such a panic, that several 
Roman soldiers pressing close on their rear, 
entered the city ihrongli open spaces, not se¬ 
cured with a wall, of which, at that time, ^lere 
were several. 

XXXVni, Then Quintius, having, by this 
repuls(‘, clh'ctually checked the sallies of the 
enemy, and Ixnng fully convinced that he had 
now no alternative, but must besiege the city, 
sent persons to bring up all the marine forces 
from (lytliium; and, in the mean time, rode 
himself, with some military tribunes, round the 
Walls, to take a view of the situation of the 
place. In former times, Sparta had no wall; 
of late, the tyrants had built walls, in the places 
where the ground was open and level *, hut the 
higher j>laccs, and those more difficult of access, 
they secured by placing guards of soldiers 
instead of fortifications. When ho had suffi¬ 
ciently examined every circumstance, he resolv¬ 
ed on making a general assault; and, for that 
purpose, surrounded the city with all his forces, 
the number of which, Romans and allies, horse 
and foot, naval and land forces, all together, 
amounted to fifty tliousand men. Some brought 
scaling-ladders, some lire brands, some other 
matters, wherewith they might either assail the 
enemy, or strike terror. The orders were, that 
on raising the shout, all should a<lvancc at once, 
in order that the Lacedaemonians, being alarmed 
at the same time in every quarter, might bo at 
a loss where, first, to make head, or whither 
to bring aid. The main force of his army he 
formed in three divisions, and ordered one to 
attack on the side of the Phoobeuin, another on 
that of the Dictyiineura, and the third near a 
place called Heptagoniaj, all which are open 
places without walls. Though surrounded on 
all sides by such a violent alarm, the tyrant, at 
firsi, attentive to every sudden shout and hasty 
message, either ran up himself, or sent others, 
wherever the greatest danger pressed; but 
afterwards, he was so stunned by the horror 
and confusion that prevailed all around, as to 
•become incapable either of giving proper direc¬ 


tions, or of hearing what was said, and (o lose, 
not only his judgment, but almost his reason. 

XXXIX. For some time the Lacedasmo- 
iiians maintained their ground against the Ro¬ 
mans, in the narrow passes ; and three armies,' 
on each sides fought, at one time, in diircreiit 
places. Afterwards, when the heat of the con¬ 
test increased, the combatants were by no 
means, on an ecjual footing; for the Laceda}- 
mouians fought with missile arms, against which, 
the Roman soldiers, by means of their large 
shields, easily deh'iided themselves, and many 
of their blows either missed, or were very 
weak; for, the narrowness of the place causing 
them to be closely crowded together, they nei¬ 
ther had room to discharge their weapons with 
a previous run, which gives gr(;;it force to them, 
nor clear and steady footing while they made 
Ihcir thiow. Of those, therefore, discharged 
against the front of the Romans, none pieiced 
their bodies, few even their shields : but several 
were wounded, by those who stood on higher 
places, on each side of them ; and presently, 
when they advanced a little, they were hurt 
unawares, both with javelins, and tiles also 
thrown from the tops of the houses. On this 
they raised their shields over their heads ; and 
joining them so close together as to leave no 
room for injury from such random casts, or 
even for the insertion of a javelin, by a hand 
within reach, they pressed forward under cover 
of this tortoise fence. For some time the 
narrow streets, being thronged with the soldiers 
of both parties, considerably retarded the pro¬ 
gress of the Romans; but when once, by gra¬ 
dually pushing back the enemy they gained the 
wider passes, the impetuosity of their attack 
could no longer bo withstood. While the 
Jiaceda3monians, having turned their backs, fled 
precipitately to the higher places, Nabis, being 
utterly confounded, as if the town were already 
taken, began to look about for a way to make 
his escape. Pythagoras, through the whole 
affair, displayed the spirit and conduct of a 
general, and was now the sole means of saving 
the city from being taken. For he ordered 
the buildings nearest to the wall to be 
set on fire ; and these being instantly in a 
blaze, those who, on another occasion, would 
have brought help to extinguish the fire, 
now helping to increase it, the roofs tumbled 
on the Romans; and not only fragments of the 
tiles, but also tlie half-burned timber reached 
the soldiers: the flames spread wide, and the 
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smoke caused a degree of terror even greater 
than the danger. In consequence, the UomaiiK 
who were without tlic city, and were just then 
advancing to the assault, retired from the wall; 
*and those who were within, fearing lest th(3 fire, 
rising beiiind them, should put it out of their 
power to rejoin the rest of tito army, began to 
retreat. Whereupon Quintins, seeing how 
matters stood, ordered a general retreat to be 
sounded.—'J'hus, after tlicy had almost master¬ 
ed the city, they wore obliged to quit it, and 
return to their camp. 

XL. Quintius, conceiving greater hopes 
from the fears of the enemy, than from the im¬ 
mediate effect of his o])crations, kept them in 
a continual alarm during the three succeeding 
days; sometimes harassing them with assaults, 
sometimes inclosing several places with works, 
so as to leave no passage open for flight. These 
menaces had such an effect on the tyrant that 
he again sent Pythagoras to solicit peace. 
Quintius, at first, rejected him with disdain, 
ordering him to quit the camp; but afterwards, 
on his suppliant entreaties, and throwing him¬ 
self at his feet, he admitted him to an audience 
in form. The purport of his discourse, at first, 
was, an offer of implicit submission to the will 
of the Romans; but this availed nothing, being 
considered as nugatory and indecisive. The 
business was, at length, brought to this issue, 
that a truce should be made on the conditions 
delivered in writing a few days before, and the 
money and hostages were accordingly received. 
While the tyrant was kept shut up by the siege, 
the Argives, receiving frequent accounts, one 
after another, that liaccdsemon was on the 
point of being taken, and having themselves 
resumed courage on the departure of Pythago¬ 
ras, with the strongest part of his garrison, 
looked now with contempt on the small number 
remaining in the citadel; and, being headed by 
a person named Archippus, drove the garrison 
out. They gave Timocrates, of Pellenc, leave 
to retire, with solemn assurance of sparing his 
life, in consideration of the mildness which he 
had shown in his government. In the midst of 
their rejoicing for this event, Quintius arrived, 
after having granted peace to the tyrant, dis¬ 
missed Eumenes and the Rhodians from La- 
cedffimon, and sent back his brother, Lucius 
Quintius, to the fleet. 

XLI. The Nemasan games, the most cele¬ 
brated of all the Roman festivals, and their 
most splended public spectacle, had been omitted. 


at the regular time, on account of the disasters 
of the war : the state, now, in the fulness of 
their joy, ordered them to bo celebrated on the 
arrival of the Roman general and his army ; 
and appointed tin; general, himself, president of 
the games. Many circumstances concurred to 
render their happiness coriiplote : their country¬ 
men, whom Pythagoras, lately, and, belore that 
Nabis, had carried away, were brought home 
from Lacedamion ; those who on tlie discovery 
of the conspiracy hy Pythagoras, and when the 
massacre was already begun, had fled from 
home, now returned ; they saw their liberty 
restored, after a lung interval, and beheld, in 
their city, the Romans, the authors of its re¬ 
storation, whose only view, in making war on 
the tyrant, was the support of their interest. 
'I’lie freedom of the Argives was, also, solemn¬ 
ly announced, by the voice of a herald, on the 
very day of the Noinueari games. Whatever 
pleasure the Achicans felt on Argos being rein¬ 
stated in the general council of Achaia, it was, 
in a great measure, allayed by Laced®mon be¬ 
ing left in slavery, and the tyrant close at their 
side. As to the .lEtolians, they loudly railed 
at that measure in every meeting. They re¬ 
marked, that “ the war with Philip was not 
ended until he evacuated all the cities of (Irecce. 
But Lacedajmon was left to the tyrant, wh’lo 
the lawful king, who had been, at the time, in 
the Roman camp, and others, the noblest of 
the citizens, must live in exile: so that the 
Roman nation was become a partizan of Nabis’s 
tyranny.” Quintius led back his army to Ela- 
tia, whence he had set out to the Spartan war. 
Some writers say, that the tyrant’s method of 
carrying on hostilities was not by sallies from 
the city, but that he encamped in the face of 
the Romans; and that, after he had declined 
fighting a long time, waiting for succours from 
the jEtolians, he was forced to come to an 
engagement, by an attack which the Romans 
made on his foragers, wlicn being defeated in 
that battle, and beaten out of his camp, he sued 
for peace, after fifteen thousand of his men had 
been killed, and more than four thousand made 
prisoners. 

XLII. Nearly at the same time arrived at 
Rome a letter from Titu^ Quintius, witb an 
account of his proceedings at Lacedaemon ; and 
another, out of Spain from Marcus Porcius, 
the consul; whereupon the senate decreed a 
supplication for three days, in the name of 
each. The other consul, Lucius Valer/j^s, 
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as hte province had remained quiet since j 
the defeat' of the Boians at the wood of 
Litana, came home to Rome to liold ih(5 elec¬ 
tions. Publius Cornelius 8cipio Africanus, 
a second time, and 'I’lberius Sernpronius Lon- 
gus, were elected consuls. The fathers of 
these two had l)ceii consuls in the first year of 
the second Punic war, Tlie election of pra‘-1 
*tors was then held, and the choice loll on Pub- ' 
lius Corndins kSdpio, two (hioms (hirneliuses, 
Merenda, and Blasio, Cneius Doinitnis A‘]\io- 
barbus, 8extus Digilius, and 'I’ltus Juverieius 
Tlialna. As soon as tlie elections weie linish- 
ed. the consul returned to his province. The 
inhabitants of Forentinum, this year, laid 
claim to a privilege unheard of before; that 
Latinos, giving in their names for a Homan 
colony, should be deemed citizens of Koine. 
Some colonists, who had given in their names 
lor Puteoli, iSalcrnnm, and Bnxcnlum, as¬ 
sumed, on that ground, tlio cliaractcr of Roman 
citizens; but the senate determined that they 
were not. 

XLIII. In the beginning of the year, , 
[Y. K. 558. B. C. lO-l,] wherein Publius | 
Scipio Africanus, a second time, and Tiberius [ 
• Sempronius Longus were consuls, two ambas¬ 
sadors from the tyrant Nobis came to Rome. 
•The senate gave them audience in the temple 
of Apollo outside the city. They entreated 
that a peace might be concluded on tlie terms 
settled with Quintius, which was granted. 
When the question was put concerning the. pro¬ 
vinces, the majority of the senate were of 
opinion, that, as the wars in Spain and Mace¬ 
donia were at an end, Italy should be the pro- j 
vince of both the consuls; but Scipio con- ! 
tended that one consul was suflicicnt for Italy, ' 
and that Macedonia ought to be decreed to the 
other ; that « there was every reason to appre¬ 
hend a dangerous war with Aiitiochus, for he 
had already, of his own accord, come into 
Europe ; and how did they suppose ho would 
act in future, when he should be encouraged 
to a war on one hand, by the .^EtoUans, avowed 
enemies of their state, and stimulated, on the 
i)ttier, by Hannibal, a general famous for his 
victories over the Romans While the con¬ 
sular provinces viere in dispute, the praetors 
cast lots for theirs. The city jurisdiction fell 
to Cneius Domitius; the foreign, to 'I’itus 
•luvencius: Farther Spain, to Publius Come- 
liu.s; Hither Spain, to Sextus Digitius ; Sicily, 

. *0 Cneius Cornelius Blasio ; Sardinia, to Cnci- 


us Cornelius Merenda. It was resolved that 
no new army should be sent into Macedonia, 
but that the one which was there should be 
brought home to Italy by Quintius, and dis¬ 
banded ; that the army which was in Spam, 
under Marcus Porcius CatO, should likewise 
be disbamlod ; lliat Italy should be the pro- 
viTice of both the consuls, for the defence of 
which they should raiho two city legions; so 
lluit, aft(‘r the disbanding of the armies, men- 
liom'd in the resolution of the senate, the whole 
military cstabli.shmcnt should consist of eight 
; Roman legions. 

1 XlilV. A sacred sjning had been celebrated, 

, in the preceding year during the consulate of 
Marcus Porcius and IjUcius Valerius; but 
Publius Licintus,, one of tin*, jiomitls, having 
made a re[’ort, first, to the college of jioiilifis, 

J and afterwards, by their direction, to the sen- 
' ate, that it hud not been duly peiformed, a vote 
■ was jnissed, that it should be celebrated anew, 
; under the direction of the pontitfs ; and that 
I the great games, vowed together witli it, should 



sacred sj>ring should he deemed to comprehend 
all the cattle born between the calends of 
March, and the day preceding the calends of 
May, in the year of the eonsulntc of Publius 
Cornelius JSeipio and Tiborms Sempronius 
Longus. 'J’hen followed the election of cen¬ 
sors. Sextus ^lins Padus, and Caius Cor¬ 
nelius Cethegus, being created censors, named 
as prince of the. senate the consul PuliUus 
Scipio, whom the former censors likewise had 
appointed. They passed by only three sena¬ 
tors in the whole, none of whom had enjoyed 
the lionour of a curnle olfice. They obtained, 
on another account, the highest degree of crcilit 
, with that body ; for at the celebration of the 
: Roman games they ordered the eurulc fpdilcs 
j to set apart places for the senators, distinct 
’ from those of the people, whereas, hitherto, all 
: the spectators used to sit promiscuously. Of 
the knights, also, very few were deprived of 
their horses; nor was severity shown towards 
any rank of men. The gallery of the temple 
of Liberty, and the Villa Publica, were repair¬ 
ed and enlarged by the same censors. The 
sacred spring, and the votive games, were cele¬ 
brated pursuant to the vow of Servius 
; t^iiljiicius Galba, when consul. While every 
one’s thoughts were engaged by the shows 
then exhibited, C^uintus Pleminius, who, for 
the many crimes against god.s and men com- 
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mitted by him at Locri, had been thrown into 
prison, procured men who were to set fire 
by night, to several parts of the city at once, 
in order that, during the general consternation, 
wiiich such a disturbance would occasion, the 
prison might be broken open. But some of 
the accomplices discovered the design, and the 
aifair was laid before the senate. Plcminius 
WM thrown into the dungeon, and there put to 
death. 

XLV. In this year colonics of lioman citi¬ 
zens were settled at Puteoli, Vulturnum, and 
liitcrnum; three hundred men in each place. 
The lands allotted to them had formerly be¬ 
longed to the Campanians. Colonies of Ro- 
Jiian citizens were likewise established at 
•Salernura and Buxentum. The commissioners 
for conducting these settlements were, Tibe¬ 
rius Sempronius Lungus, then consul, Marcus 
Servilius, and Quintus Minucius Thermus. | 
Other commissioners, also, Decius Junius 
Brutus, Marcus Bcebius Tamphilus, and Mar¬ 
cus Helvius, led a colony of Roman citizens 
to Sipontum, into a district which had belonged 
to the Arpinians. To Tcinpsa, likewise, and 
to Croto, colonics of Roman citizens were led 
out. The lands of Tempsa had been taken 
from the Bruttians, who had formerly expelled 
the Greeks from them. Croto was possessed 
by Greeks. In ordering these establishments, 
there were named,, for Croto,-—Cneius Octavi* 
us, Lucius ^Emilius Paullus, and Caius Pleto- 
rius; for Tempsa,—Lucius Cornelius Merula, 
and Caius Salonius. Several prodigies were 
observed at Rome that year, and others report¬ 
ed, from other places. In the forum, comiti- 
um, and capitol, drops of blood were seen, and 
several showers of earth fell, and the head of 
Vulcan was surrounded with a blaze of fire. 
It was reported, that a stream of milk ran in 
the river at Interamna ; that, in some reputa¬ 
ble families at Ariminum, children were born 
without eyes and nose; and one, in the terri¬ 
tory of Picenum, that had neither hands nor 
feet. These prodigies were expiated accord¬ 
ing to an order of the pontiffs; and the nine 
days^ festival was celebrated, in consequence 
of a report from Adria, that a shower of stones 
had fallen in that neighbourhood. 

XLVI. In Gaul, Lucias Valerius Flaccus, 
proconsul, in a pitched battle near Mediola¬ 
num completely overthrew the Insubrian 
Gauls, and the Boians; who, under the com-! 
mand of Dorulacus, had crossed the Po, to i 


rouse the Insubrians to arms. Ten thousand 
of the enemy were slain. About this time his 
colleague, Marcus Porcius Cato, triumphed 
over Spain. He carried in the procession 
twenty-hvo thousand pounds weight of un¬ 
wrought silver, one hundred and three thousand 
silver denariuscs,' five hundred and forty of 
Oscan silver,’^ and one thousand four hundred 
pounds weight of gold. Out of the booty, he 
! distributed to each of his soldiers two hundred 
, and seventy asses f double that sura to each cen¬ 
turion, and triple to each horseman. Tiberius 
Sempronius, consul, proceeding to his province, 
led his legions, first, into the territory of the 
Boians. At this time Boiorix their chieftain, 
with his two brothers, after having drawn out 
the whole nation into the field to renew the 
' war, pitched his camp on level ground, with an 
evident intention to- fight the enemy, in case 
they should pass the frontiers. When the 
consul understood what a numerous force, and 
what a degree of resolution the enemy had, he 
sent an express to his colleague, requesting 
him, “ if he thought proper, to hasten to join 
himadding, that « he would act on the de¬ 
fensive, and defer engaging in battle, until his 
arrival.^^ The same reason which made the 
consul wish to decline an action, induced the 
Gauls, whose spirits were raised by the back¬ 
wardness of their antagonists, to bring it on as 
soon as possible, that they might finish tlic 
affair before the two consuls should unite their 
forces. However, during two days, they did 
nothing more than stand in readiness for battle, 
if any should come out against them. On the 
third, they advanced furiously to the rampart, 
and assaulted the camp on every side at once. 
The consul immediately ordered his men to 
take arms, and kept them quiet, under arms, 
for some time; both to add to the foolish 
confidence of the enemy, and to arrange his 
troops at the gates, through which each party 
was to sally out. The two legions were ordered 
to march by the two principal gates; but, in the 
very pass of the gates, the Gauls opposed them 
in such close bodies as to stop up the way. The 
fight was maintained a long time in these nar¬ 
row passes; nor were their hands or swords 
much employed in the business, but pushing 
with their shields and bodies, they pressed 
against each other, the Romans struggling to 
force their way out, the Gauls to break into the 
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camp, br, at least, to hinder the Romans from | 
issuing forth. However, neither party could ! 
make the least impre ssion on the other, until 
Qyintus Victorius, a first centurion, and Caius 
Atiiiius, a military tribune, the former of the 
second, the latter of the fourth legion, had re¬ 
course to an expedient often tried in desperate 
cases ; snatching the standards from the oflicers 
who carried them, and throwing them among 
the enemy. In the struggle to recover the 
standards, the men of the second legion, first 
made their way out of the gate. 

XLVII. These were now fighting on the 
outside of the rampart, the fourth legion still 
entangled in the gate, when a new alarm arose 
on the opposite side of the camp. Tlie Gauls 
had broke in by the Qusestorian gate, and had 
slain the quaestor, Lucius Postuniius, surnamed 
Tympanus, with Marcus Atinius and Publius 
Sempronius, prefects of the allies, who made 
an obstinate resistance; and also near two 
hundred soldiers. The enemy were masters 
of that part of the camp, until a cohort of those 
which are called Extraordinarics, sent by the 
consul to defend the C^usstorian gate, killed 
some who had got within the rampart, drove 
'out the rest, and opposed others who were at¬ 
tempting to break in. About the same time, 
•the fourth legion, and two cohorts of Extraor¬ 
dinaries, burst out of the gate; and thus there 
were three Ixittles, in different places, round 
the camp; while the various kinds of shouts 
raised by them, called off the attention of the 
combatants from the fight in which they them¬ 
selves were immediately engaged, to the dan¬ 
gers which threatened their friends, ^'llc bat¬ 
tle was maintained until mid-day with equal 
strength, and with nearly equal hopes. At 
length, the fatigue and heat so far got the 
better of the soft relaxed bodies of the Gauls, 
who were incapable of enduring thirst, as to 
make most of them give up the fight; and the 
few, who stood their ground were attacked by 
the Romans, routed, and driven to their camp. 
The consul then gave the signal for retreat, 
which the greater part obeyed ; but some, eager 
to continue the fight, and hoping to got pos-! 
session of the camp, pressed forward to the | 
rampart on which the Gauls, despising their 
small number, rushed out in a body. The 
Romans were then routed in turn, and com¬ 
pelled by their own fear and dismay, to retreat 
,to their camp, which they had refused to do at 


the command of their general. Thus both 
parties experienced in turn, the vicissitudes of 
flight and victory. The Gauls, however, had 
eleven thousand killed, the Romans but five 
thousand. The Gauls retreated into the heaft 
of their country, and the consul led his legions 
to Placentia. Some writers say, that Scipit), 
after joining his forces to those of his colleague, 
over-ran and plundered the country of the 
Boians and Ligurians, as far as the woods and 
marshes suffered him to proceed ; others that, 
without having effected any thing material, he 
returned to Rome to hold the elections. 

XLVIII. Titus Quintius passed the entire 
winter season of this year at Elatia; where he 
had established the winter-quarters of his army, 
in adjusting political arrangements, and revers¬ 
ing the measures which had been introduced in 
the several states under the arbitrary domina¬ 
tion of Philip and liis deputies, while they 
crushed the rights and liberties of others, in 
order to augment the power of those who form¬ 
ed a faction in their favour. Early in the 
spring he came to Corinth, where he had sum¬ 
moned a general convention. Ambassadors 
having attended from every one of the states, 
so as to form a numerous assembly, he address¬ 
ed them in a long speech, in which, beginning 
from the first commencement of friendship be¬ 
tween the Romans and the nation of the 
Greeks, he enumerab'd the proceedings of the 
commanders wlio had been in Macedonia before 
him, and likewise his own. His whole narra¬ 
tion was heard with the warmest approbation 
until he came to make mention of Nabis; and 
tlien they expressed their opinion, that it was 
utterly inconsistent with the character of the 
deliverer of Greece to have left seated, in the 
centre of one of its most respectable states, a 
tyrant, who was not only insupportable to his 
own country, but a terror to all the states in 
his neighbourhood. Whereupon Quintius, who 
well knew their sentiments on the occasion, 
freely acknowdedged, that ** if the business 
could have been accomj)lis-hed without the 
entire destruction of I<acedaDmon, no mention 
of peace with the tyrant ought ever to have 
been listened to; but that, as the case stood, 
when it was not possible to crush him without 
involving the city in utter ruin, it was judged 
more eligible to leave Nabis in a state of debi¬ 
lity, stripped of almost every kind of power to 
do injury, than to suffer the city, which must 
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have perished in the very process of its delivery 
being ettectuated, to sink under remedies too 
violent for it to support.” 

XLIX. To the recital of matters past, he 
subjoined, that “bis intention was to depart 
shortly for Italy, and to carry with him all his 
troops; that they should hear, within ten days, 
of the garrisons having evacuated Demetrias; 
and that Ohaleis, the citadel of Corinth, should 
instantly be delivered up to the Achreftns: that 
all the world might know wiiicli deserved bet¬ 
ter the character of deceivers, the Koinans or 
the .^tolians, who had spread insiniialions, 
that when the cause of liberty was intrusted to 
the Romans, it was put into dangerous hands, 
and that they had only clianged masters, being 
subjugated now to the Romans, as formerlv to 
the Macedonians. But they were m<*n who 
never scrupled what they either said or did. 
The rest of the nations, he advi-iod to form 
their estimate of friends fiom deeds, not from 
words; and to satisfy themselves whom tliey j 
ought to trust, and against whom they ought to 
he on their guard : to use liberty with modera¬ 
tion : for when regulated by prudence, it was 
productive of happiness both to individuals and 
to states; but, when pushed to excels, it be¬ 
came not only obnoxious to others, but preci])i- 
tated the possessors of it themselves into dan¬ 
gerous rashness and extravagance. He recom¬ 
mended, that those at the head of aiTuirs, and 
all the several ranks of men in each particular 
state, should cultivate harmony between them¬ 
selves; and that all sliouid direct ihoir views to 
the general interest of the whole. For, while 
they acted in concert, no king or tyiant would 
ever be able to overpower them : but discord 
and dissension gave every advantage to the arts 
of an adversary ; as the j'arly worsted in a do¬ 
mestic dispute generally chose to unite with 
foreigners, rather than submit to a countryman 
of their own. He then exhorted them, as the 
arms of others had procured their liberty, and 
the good faith of foreigners had returned it safe 
into their hands, to apply now their own dili¬ 
gent care to the watching and guarding of it; 
that the Roman people might perceive that 
those on whom they had bestowed liberty were 
deserving of it, and that their kindness was not 
ill placed.” 

Ij. On hearing these admonitions, such as 
jiarental tenderness might dictate, every one 
present she<l tears of joy; and so great were 
their transports, that they affected his feelings 


to such a degree as to interrupt his discourse. 
For some time a confused noise prevailed, all 
together expressing (lu'ir approbation, and 
charging each other to tri'asure up those ex¬ 
pressions in their minds and hearts, as if they 
had been uttered by an oracle. Then silence 
ensuing, he rcipiestcd of them to mak<3 diligent 
search for sucli Roman citizens as were in ser¬ 
vitude among them, and to send them into 
Thessaly to him, v\ ithin two months ; observing, 
that “ it wouM not retlound to their honour, 
1 a laud restored to liberty, its deliverers 
should remain ill ser\ itude.” This was answered 
with a shout of appliuise ; and they acknow¬ 
ledged, as an obligation added to the rest, his 
reminding tliem of (he dischargi' of a duty so 
iudispciu>al)ly incumbent on their gratitude. 
'J’hcre was a vast nuniln'r of these who had 
been made prisoners in tlu* runic war, and sold 
by H.miiib.il when their countrymen refused to 
ransom tlnan. 'riuuthey were very numerous, is 
[»rovod by what Ibilybius says, that tins busi¬ 
ness cost the Acha'ans one hundred talents,’ 
though they had fixed the price to be jiaid for 
each captive to the owner, so low as five hun¬ 
dred denariuses.'^ For, at that rate, there were 
one thousand two luindred in Achaia. Calcu¬ 
late now', in proportion to this, how many were 
proliably in all (Ireecc. 

TjI. Before the cimvcntion broke up, they 
saw' the garrison march down from the citadel 
of ('orintli, proceed forward to the gate, and 
depart. 'i'he gi iieral followed them, aceom- 
jianied by tlie whole asstunbly, who, with loud 
acclamations, blessed him ns their preserver and 
di'ljvorer. At lengtli, taking leave of these, 
and dismissing them, he ic'lurneil to Klatia liy 
the fiatrie road through which be came. He 
thence sent Appius Claudius, h(^utenaiit-gene- 
ral, with all the troops, ordering him to march 
through 'J’hi'ssaly and Fpiriis, and to wait lor 
him at Oricuni, where he intended to embark 
the army for Italy. He also wrote to his bro¬ 
ther, Lucius ((Juintins, lieutonanl-generai, and 
commander of the fleet, to collect thither tran.s- 
port ships from all the coasts of Greece. He 
himself proceeded to Chalcis; and,' after send¬ 
ing away the garrisons, not only from that city, 
but likewise from Oreum a*ul Erctria, he held 
there a congress of the Euhoean states, whom 
he reminded of the condition in which he had 
found their affairs, and of that in which he was 
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leaving»thcm; and then dismiHscd the assem- ! 
hly. He then proceeded to Hemetrias, and 
removed the garrison. Accompaiiieil l>y all the 
citizens, as at Corinth and Chalcis, he pursued 
his rout into Thessaly, where tlic states wore 
not only to he set at liberty, hut also to b(‘ ro 
duced from a state of utter anarchy and confu¬ 
sion, into some tolerable form ; for tliey had 
Ifeen thrown into disorder, not only through the 
faults of the times, and the arhitnuy acts of the 
king and his adherents, but also through the 
restless disposition of the jiation, who, from the 
earliest times, (‘ven to our days, have never con¬ 
ducted any election, or assinnhly, or council, 
without dissensions and tumult. He chose 
bolii senators and judges, wnh regard, princi¬ 
pally, to their ])rop<’rty, and vested the chief 
sliare of power in that part of the state winch 
was more paiticularly interested in its safety 
and traiKjuillity. 

Lll. When lie, liad eomjdeted tliese regula¬ 
tions in 'J’ht'ssaly, he wmit on, through Epirus, 
to Oricum, wlience he intended to take his pas- i 
sage ; all tlie troops being transported thence i 
to lirundubiuin. From this jdace to the city, ' 
they pa.ssed the whole length of Italy, in a man- 
tier, like a triumpli; the caplured ellects which 
they hrouglit with them forming a tram as large 
•s that of the troops themselves. When tliey 
arrived at Koine, the senate assembled outside 
the eity, to receive from Qiiintiiis a recital of 
his servic.(‘s ; and, vvilli high satisfaction, voted ! 
him a trnnnjdi, which he had so justly merited, j 
Ills inumjdi lasted ihiee days. On tlie first i 
day were canieil in jirocession, armour, wea¬ 
pons, lirazen and marbli' slatiU's, of which he I 
had taken giealer nunihers fioin Phdip, than 
fiom tlie stales of (ireece. On the .second, 
gold and silver wrought, unvvroiighfnnd coined. 
Of unwrought silver, there were eighteen thou¬ 
sand pounds weiglit; and, of wrought, two 
liuiidred and seventy thousand ; ronsistiiig of 
many vessels of various sorts, most of them 
engraved, and several of e\<juisite workman¬ 
ship ; also a great many others made of brass ; 
and, besides these, ton shields of silver. The 
coiVed silver amounted to eighty-four thousand 
of the Attic coin, called Tetradrachnius, con- 
tafning each of silver, about the weight of four 
denariuscs.' Of gold there were three thou¬ 
sand seven hundred and fourteen pounds, and 
one sliield of massy gold : and of the gold 


coin called Philippics, fourteen thousand five 
hundred and fourteen.* On the third day were 
carried goldim crowns, presented by the several 
states, in number one hundred and fourteen; 
then tlie victims. Before his chariot went many 
illustrious captives with the hostages, among 
whom were Bemetrius, son of king Philip, and 
Arniones, a Lacedajinoman, son of the tyrant 
IS'abis. Then (^uiiitius Inrnsclf rode into the 
city, followed by a numerous body of soldiers, 
as the whole army liad been brought home from 
the jirovince. Aiiioiig these he distributed two 
bundled and fifty (lascfi- to ouch footman, double 
to a eeiiturum, triple to a horseman. Those 
who had been redi'eini'd fiom cajitivity added 
to tlie grandeur (»f the procesj^ion, walking after 
lum with their heads shaven. 

LIU. In the latti;r part of tliis year Quin¬ 
tus -.d'llius 'J’uhero, plebeian tribune, in pursu¬ 
ance of a deitri'o of sonalo, proposed to the 
people, and tlio jieojdc ordered that, “two La- 
' tine colonies should be settled, one in Brut- 
tiuin, the other in the territory of 'J'huriuni.” 
For making these settlements, commissioners 
were appointed, who wore to hold the office for 
[ threi* year.s; for Bruttiuin, Quintus Na3vius, 
Marcus Minucius Rufus, and Marcus T^urius 
Crassipes ; and for the district of Thurium, 
Cneius Manlius, Quintus ^Eiius, and Lucius 
Apuslius. 'J'lie assemhlies of election to these 
two a})p(iiiitments were helil in the capitol by 
L’neius Doinitiu^, chy pnetor. Several temples 
weri' dedicated this year: one of ,T\mo Sospita, 
in lli{‘ herb market, vowed and contracted for 
four years before, in the time of the Gallic war, 
by (hioius CorneliuH, consul; and the same 
jicrson, now censor, performed the dedication. 
Another of Fannus, the building of which had 
been agreed for two j'^ear.s before, and a fund 
formed for it out of fines estreated by the 
fodiles, Cains Scrihonius and (hieius Bomitius ; 
the lattiT of whom, now city pr®tor, dedicated 
it. Quintus Mareius Ralla, constituted com¬ 
missioner for tlic purpose, dedicated the temple 
of Fortuiia ITimigenia, on the Quirinal Hill. 
PuliUus Scmjironius Sophus had vowed this 
temple ten years before in the Punic war; and, 
being afterwards censor, had employed persons 
to build it. Cains Scrvilius, duumvir, also 
dedicated a temple of .lupiter, in the island. 
This had been vowed in the Gallic war, six 
years before, by Lucius Furius Purpureo, who 
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afterwardij, when consul, contracted for the 
building.—Such were the transactions of that 
year. 

LIV. Publius Scipio came home from his 
'province of Gaul to choose new consuls; and 
the people, in assembly, elected Lucius Corne¬ 
lius Merula, and Quintus Minucius Thermus. 
Next day, were chosen prrotors, Lucius Corne¬ 
lius Scipio, Marcus Fulvius Nobilior, Caius 
Scribonius, Marcus Valerius Mcssala, Lucius 
Porcius Licinus, and Caius Flaminius. The 
curule sdiles of this year, Caius Atilius Ser- 
ranus and Lucius Scribonius, first exhibited 
the Megalesian games, in which were intro¬ 
duced performances on the stage. At the Ro¬ 
man games, celebrated by these sdiles, the se¬ 
nators, for the first time, sat separate from the 
people, which, as every innovation usually does 
gave occasion to various observations. Some 
considered this as “ an honour, shown at length 
to that most respectable body, and which ought 
to have been done long before while others 
contended, that “ every addition made to the 
grandeur of the senate was a diminution of the 
dignity of the people; and that all such dis¬ 
tinctions as tended to set the orders of the state 
at a distance from each other, were equally 
subversive of liberty and concord. During five 
hundred and fifty-eight years,” they asserted, 

all the spectators had sat promiscuously: 
what reason then had now occurred, on a sud¬ 
den, that should make the senators disdain to 
have the commons intermixed with them, or 
make the rich scorn to sit in company with the 
poor 1 It was an unprecedented gratification 
of pride and over-bearing vanity, never even 
desired, or certainly not assumed, by the senate 
of any other nation.” It is said, that even 
Africanus himself at last became sorry for hav¬ 
ing proposed that matter in his consulship: so 
difficult is it to bring people to approve of any 
alteration of ancient customs; they arc always 
naturally disposed to adhere to old practices, 
unless experience evidently proves their inex¬ 
pediency. 

LV. In the beginning of the year, which 
was the consulate of Lucius Cornelius and 
Quintus Minucius, such frequent reports of 
earthquakes were brought, that people grew 
weary, not only of the matter itself, but of the 
religious rites enjoined in consequence; for 
neither could the senate be convened, nor the 
business of the public be transacted, the con¬ 
suls were so constantly employed in sacrifices 


and expiations. At last, the decomvrrs wen* 
ordered to consult the books; and, in pursu¬ 
ance of their answer, a supplication was per¬ 
formed during three days. People offered 
prayers at all the shrines, with garlands on their 
heads. An order was published, that all the 
persons belonging to one family should pay 
their worship together ; and the consuls, by 
direction of the senate, published an edict, 
that, on any day whereon religious rites should 
be ordered, in consequence of the report of an 
earthquake, no person should report another 
earthquake on that day. Then the consuls 
first, afterwards the pr«tors, cast lots for their 
provinces. Cornelius obtained Gaul; Minu¬ 
cius, Liguria; Caius Scribonius, the city juris¬ 
diction ; Marcus Valerius, the foreign ; Lucius 
Cornelius, Sicily ; Lucius Porcius, Sardinia; 
Caius Flaminius, Hither Spain; and Marcus 
Fulvius, Farther Spain. 

LVI, While the consuls supposed, that, for 
that year, they should have no employment in 
the military line, a letter was brought from 
Marcus Cincius, who was commander at Pise, 
announcing, that « twenty thousand armed Li¬ 
gurians, in consequence of a conspiracy of that 
whole nation, formed in the meetings of thei." 
several districts, had first wasted the lands of 
Luna, and then passing through the territory 
of Pisse, Iiad overrun the whole sea-coast.” 
In consequence of this intelligence, the consul 
Minucius, whose province Jiiguria was, by di¬ 
rection of the senate, mounted the rostrpm, 
and published orders, that “ the two legions, 
enlisted the year before, should, on the tenth 
day from that, attend him at Arretiumand 
mentioned his intention of levying two legions 
for the city in their stead. [Y. R. 559. B. C. 
193.] He likewise gave notice to the magis¬ 
trates and ambassadors of such of the allies,' 
and of the Latino confederates, as were bound 
to furnish soldiers, to attend him in the capitol. 
Of these he wrote out a list, amounting to fif¬ 
teen thousand foot and five hundred horse, pro¬ 
portioning the contingent of each state to the 
number of its young men, and ordered those 
present to go directly from the spot to the gate 
of the city ; and in order to expedite the busi¬ 
ness, to proceed to their ^omes to raise the 

* It was not customary to levy recruits from all the 
states of the allies at once, but from a certain number 
of them at a time; so that tJiey ail furnished supplies in 
their turn, except when a pressing exigency demanded 
an exlToordinary force. 
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.^en. ♦ To Fulvius and Flaminms were assign¬ 
ed equal numbers of men, to each three thou¬ 
sand Roman foot, and a reinforcement of one 
. hundred horse, with five thousand foot of the 
IjatlTie allies, and two hundred horse; and orders 
were given to those pr®tors, to disband the old 
troops immediately on their arrival in their pro- 
vinc(!8. Although great numbers of the soldiers 
I»elonging to the city legions had made applica¬ 
tion to the plebeian tribunes, to take cognizance 
of the cases of such men as claimed exemption 
from the service, on account cither of having 
served out their time, or of bad health ; yet a let¬ 
ter from Tiberius Sempronius banished all 
thoughts of such ])roceedirig; for he sent an ac¬ 
count, that “ fifteen thousand of the Ligurians 
had come into the lands of Placentia, and wasted 
them with fire and sword, to the very walls of 
the city and the bank of the Po; and that the 
Tioian nation also appeared disfiosed to renew 
liostilities." In consequence of this informa¬ 
tion, the senate passed a vote, that there was 
a Gallic tumult subsisting, and that it would 
he improper for the plebeian tribunes to take 
cognizance of the claims of the soldiers, so as 
to prevent their attending, pursuant to the 
proclamationand they added an order, that 
the Latine confederates, who had served in the 
arpiy of Publius Cornelius and Tiberius Sem¬ 
pronius, and had been discharged by those con¬ 
suls, should re-asseinble, on whatever day and 
in whatever place of Etruria, the consul Lucius 
Cornelius should appoint; and that the consul 
Luems Cornelius, on his way to his province, 
should enlist, arm. and carry with him all such 
persons as he should think fit, in the several 
towns and countries through which he was to 
pass, and should have authority to discharge 
such of them, and at such times, as he might 
judge proper. ^ | 

LVII. After the consuls had finished the ! 
levies, and were gone to their provinces, Titus | 
t^uintius demanded, that “ the senate should : 
receive an account of the regulations which he, 
in concert with the ten ambassadors, had set¬ 
tled ; and if they thought proper, ratify them 
by tlteir authority.” He told them, that “ it 
would facilitate this business, if they were first i 
to gWe audience to the ambassadors, who had 
come from all parts of Greece, and a great part 
of Asia, and to those from the two kings.” 
v/rhese embassies were introduced to the senate, 
hy the city prstor Caius Scribonius, and all 
Teceived kind answer.^. As the discussion of ' 


I the affair with Antiochus required too much 
time, it was referred to the ten ambassadors, 
some of whom had conferred with the king in 
Asia, or at Lysimachia. Directions were givt'ii 
to Titus Quintiue, that, in conjunction witli^ 
these, he should hear what the king’s ambassa¬ 
dors had to say, and should give them such an¬ 
swer as comported with the dignity and interest 
of the Roman people. At the head of the 
embassy were Menippus and Hegesianax ; the 
former of whom said, that “ he could not con¬ 
ceive what intricacy there was in the business 
1 of their embassy, as they cainc simply to ask 
; friendship, and conclude an alliance. Now, 
i there were three kinds of treaties, by which 
kings and states formed fricndshijis with each 
other: one, when terms were dictated to a 
I people vanquished in war ; for after every thing 
has been surrendered to him who has proved 
I superior in war, he has the sole power of judg- 
j ing and determining what share shall remain to 
! the vanquished, and what they shall forfeit, 
i The second, when parties, equally matched in 
^ war, conclude a treaty of peace and friendship 
on terms of equality; for then demands are 
proposed and restitution made, reciprocally, in 
a convention; and if, iu consequence of the 
war, confusion has arisen with respect to any 
parts of their properties, tlie matter is adjusted 
on the footing either of ancient right or of the 
mutual convenience of the parties. The third 
kind was, when parties who had never been 
foes, met to form a friendly union by a social 
treaty ; these neither dictate nor receive terms, 
for that is the case between a victor and a party 
vanquished. As Antiochus came under this 
last description, he wondered, he said, at the 
Romans taking upon them to dictate terms to 
him; and to prescribe, which of the cities of 
Asia they chose should be free and independent, 
which tributary, and which of tliem the king’s 
troops and the king himself should be prohibit¬ 
ed to enter. This might be a proper method 
of concluding a peace with Philip, who was 
their enemy, but not of making a treaty of alli¬ 
ance with Antiochus, their friend.” 

LVIII. To this Quiritius answered : « Since 
you choose to deal methodically, and enumerate 
the several modes of contracting amity, I also 
will lay down two conditions, without which, 
you may tell your king, that he must not expect 
to contract any friendship with the Romans. 
One, that, if he does not choose that we should 
concern ourselves in tlic affairs of the cities 
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in Asia, ho must refrain from interfering, in 
any particular, witli the affairs of Europe. 
The other, that if he does not confine him¬ 
self within the limits of Asia, but passes 
fcOver into Europe, the Romans will think 
themselves at full liberty to maintain the friend¬ 
ships whicli they have already formed with the 
states of Asia, and also to contract new ones.” 
On this Hegesianax exclaimed, that “such 
propositions were highly improper to !)C listen¬ 
ed to, as their tendency was to exclude Antio- 
chus from the cities of 'J'hrace and the Cher¬ 
sonese,—places which his great-grandfather, 
Seleucus, had acquired with great honour, after 
vanquishing Lysimachus in war, and killing 
him in battle, and had lelt to his successors; 
and part of which, after they had been seized 
by the Thracians, Antiochus had, with equal 
honour, recovered by force of arms; as well as 
others which had been deserted,—as Jjysnua- 
chia, for instance, he had repoopled, by calling 
home the inhabitants ;—and stweral, which had 
been destroyed by lire, and buried in ruins, he ' 
had rebuilt at a vast expense. What kind of 
resemblance was there, then, in the, cases of 
Antiochus being ejected from possessions so 
acquired, so recovered ; and of the Romans re- 


to kings; but with design to increase the po¬ 
pulation, and to propagate that ancient race in 
every part of the globe.” 

LIX. Ilcgcsianax hesitating, as he could 
not deny, that the canse, which professed the 
bestowing of liberty, carried a more honourable 
semblance than one that pointed to slavery, 
Rublius 8ulpicius, who was the eldest of the 
ten ambassadors, said,—Let us cut the matter 
! short. Choose one of the two conditions 
clearly ]>ropounded just now by Quintius; or 
j cease to si)eak of friendship.” But Menippus 
replied: “We neither will, nor can, accede to 
any proposition, which tends to lessen the do¬ 
minions of Antiochus.” JNext day, Quintius 
! brought into the senatc-liousc all the amhassa- 
; dors of (Irecce and Asia, in order that they 
! might learn the dispositions entertained by the 
Roman people, and by Antiochus, towards the 
(Trecian stales. He then acquainted them with 
his own demands, and those of the king ; and 
desired them to “ assure their respective slates, 
that the same disinterested zeal and courage, 
which the Roman people had displayed in de¬ 
fence of their liberty against the encroachments 
of Philip, they would, likewise exert against 
those of Antiochus, if he should refuse to re¬ 


fraining from intermeddling with Asia, to 
which they never had any claim 1 Antiochus 
wished to obtain the friendship of the Romans ; 
but he wished it on terms that would redound 
to his honour, not to his shame.” In reply to 
this, Quintius said,—“ Since honour is the 
point on which our disquisitions turn, and 
which, indeed, with a people who held the first 
rank among the nations of the world, and with 
80 great a king, ought to be the sole, or at least 
the primary object of regard; tell mo, I pray 
you, which do you think more honourable, to 
wish to give liberty to all the Clrecian cities in 
every part of the world ; or to make them 
slaves and vassals I Since Antiochus thinks 
it conducive to his glory, to reduce to slavery 
those cities, which lii.s grcat-grandfatlier held 
by the right of arms, but which his grandfather 
or father never occupied as their property; 
while the Roman peo[)le, having undertaken 
the patronage of the liberty of the Greeks, 
deem it incumbent on their faith and constancy 
not to abandon it. As they have delivered ' 
Greece from Philip, so they intend to deliver, i 
from Antiochus, all the states of Asia which ! 
are of the Grecian race. For colonies were 1 
not seat into .^Eolia and Ionia Ui be enslaved ' 


tire out of Europe.” On this, Menippus ear¬ 
nestly besought Quintius and the senate, “ not 
to be hasty in forming their determination, 
which, in its cflcets, might disturb the peace of 
the whole world ; to take time to themselves, 
and allow the king lime for consideration; 
that, when informed of the conditions propos¬ 
ed, he would consider them, and either obtain 
some relaxation in the terms, or accede to 
them.” Accordingly the business was deferred 
entire; and a resolution j)as.scd, that the same 
ambassadors should be sent to the king, who 
had attended him at Lysimachia.—Publius 
Sulpicius, Publius Villius and Publius .iElius. 
i LX. Scarcely had these begun their journey, 

! when ambassadors from Carthage brought in- 
i formation, that Antioclius was evidently pre¬ 
paring for war, and that Hannibal was employed 
in his service; which gave reason to fear, that 
' the Carthaginians might take arms at the Wamc 
I time. Hannibal, on leaving his own country, 

, had gone to Antiochus, as was mentioned” be¬ 
fore, and was held by the king in high estima¬ 
tion, not so much by his other qualifications, as 
because, to a person who had long been revolving 
schemes for a war with Rome, tlicre could not bo 
any fitter counsellor to tionfer with on such a su!)- 
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jccf. His opinion was always one and ihe same: | 
that Italy should be made the seat ol the war: 
because “ Italy would supply a foreij^n enemy 
"'botli with men and provisions; hut, il it were 
"left in quiet, and the Roman people were al¬ 
lowed to cjiiploy the Btrenfilh and forces of 
Italy, in making war in any other country, no 
king or nation would be able to cope with 
Ihem.’’ He demanded, for himself, one hun- ■ 
dred decked ships, tea thousand loot, and one 
thousand horse. “ With tliis force,” he .said, 

“ he would first repair to Africa; and be had 
conlUlent hopes, that he should he able to pre¬ 
vail on the ('arthaginians to revive liosttiities. 
If tliey should hesitate, he would raise a war 
against the Romans in some ]>art of Italy. 
That the king ought to cross over into Europe 
with all the rest of his force, and keep his army 
in some part of Grecct^; not to pass over im¬ 
mediately into Italy, hut to he in readiness to 
do so; which would lie sudicient to give the 
war a formidable appearance, and impress a 
terrifying notion of its magnitude.” 

LXI. When ho liad brought the king to 
agree in his opinion, he judged it necessary to 
])n?disposc the minds of his countrymen in 
Xavour of the design ; hut he durst not send a 
letter, lest it might, by some accident, be in- 
icrceptod, and Ins jiluns by that means be 
discovered. He had found at Ephesus a 
TMiaii called Aristo, and in several loss im¬ 
portant commissions, had discovered him to 
})ossess a good degree of ingenuity. This man 
h<' now loaded with presents and promises of 
roworcls, which were confirmed by the king 
hnnsolf, and .sent him to Carthage with messages 
to his friends. He told him the names of the 
persons to whom they were to be delivered, 
and furmslicd him with secret tokens, by which 
they would know, with certainty, that the 
messages came from him. On this Aristo’s 
appearing at (Carthage, the reason of his coming 
was not discovered by Hantuhars frhmds sooner 
than by his enemies. At fir^t, they s])okc of 
the matti'r publicly, in their circles and at their 
tables; and at last some persons declared in 
th(f senate, that “ the banishment of Haiiiiihal 
an-.wercd no purpose, if, while resident in 
antithor country, he was still able to propagate 
designs for changing tlie administration, and 
disturbing the quiet of the state by his intrigues. 

. That a Tyrian stranger, named Aristo, had 
come with a commission from Hannibal and 
king Antiochus; that certain men daily held 
VoL. 11. 2 A 


secret conferences with him, and caballed in 
])rivate, the consequences of which would soon 
break out, to the ruin of the public.” This 
produced a general outcry, that “ Aristo ought 
to bo summoned, and exomined respecting ttte 
reason of his coming; and if he did not dis¬ 
close it, to be sent to Rome, with ambassadors 
accompanying him; that they had already 
sufTorod enough of punishment in atonement of 
the headstrong rashness of one individual; that 
lilt' faults of private citizens should ho at their 
own iisk, and the state simuid he preserved 
free, not only from giull, hut even from the 
, suspicion of it.” Aristo, being summoned, 
contended for his innocence ; and urged, as his 
: strongest defence, that he hail brought no letter 
' to any jjerson whatever: hut he gave no satis¬ 
factory reason for his coming, and was cliiefly 
embarrassed to obviate the charge of conversing 
solely with men of the Barcinc faction. A 
warm debate ensued; some earnestly pressing, 
that he should be immediately seized as a spy, 
and kept in custody; while others insisted, 
that there were not suflicicnt grounds for such 
violent measures ; that putting strangers into 
confinement, without reason, was a step tliat 
afforded a had jircc.edent; for doubtless the 
same treatment would he retaliated on the 
Carthaginians at Tyre, and other marts, where 
they frequently traded.” They came to no 
determination that ilay. Aristo practised on 
the Carthaginians an artifice suited to their 
own genius; for having early in the evening 
hung up a written tablet, in the most frequented 
place of the city over the tribunal where the 
magistrates daily sat, he wont on hoard his ship 
at the third watch, and fled. Next day, when 
(he suffetes hud taken their scats to administer 
Justioc, the tablet was observed, takim down 
and read. Its contents were, that “ Aristo 
came not with a private commission to any 
person, but with a public one to the elders;” 
by this name they called the senate. The 
imputation being thus thrown on the state, less 
pains were taken in searching into the suspi¬ 
cions harboured of a few individuals: how¬ 
ever, it was determined, that ambassadors should 
l>e sent to Rome, to ropresiuit the affair to the 
consuls and llie senate, and at the same time, 
to complain of injuries received from Masinissa. 

LXTl. When Masinissa observed, that the 
(’arthaginians were looked on with jealousy 
by others, and were full of dissensions among 
themselves; the nobles being suspected by 
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the senate, on account of their conferences 
with Aristo, and the senate by the people, in 
consequence of the information given by the 
same Aristo, he thought that, at such a con¬ 
juncture, he might successfully encroach on 
their rights; and accordingly he laid waste 
their country along the sea-coast, and compelled 
several cities, which were tributary to the Car¬ 
thaginians, to pay their taxes to him, I’his 
tract they call Emporia ; it forms the shore of 
the lesser Syrtis, and has a fertile soil; one of 
its cities is JiCptis, which paid a tribute to the 
Carthaginians of a talent a-day. At this time, 
Masinissa not only ravaged that whole tract, 
but, with respect to a considerable part of it, 
disputed the right of possession with the Car¬ 
thaginians ; and when he learned that they were 
sending to Rome, both to justify their conduct, 
and, at the same time, to make complaints of 
him, he likewise sent ambassadors to Rome, to 
aggravate the suspicions entertained of them, 
and to manage the dispute about the right to 
the taxes. I’he Carthaginians were heard first, 
and their account of the Tyrian stranger gave 
the senate no small uneasiness, as they dreaded 
being involved in a war with Antiochus and the 
Carthaginians at the same time. What con¬ 
tributed chiefly to strengthen a suspicion of 
evil designs, was, that though they had resolved 
to seize Aristo, and send him to Rome, they 
had not placed a guard cither on himself or his 
ship. Then began the controversy with the 
king’s ambassadors, on the claims of the ter¬ 
ritory in dispute. The Carthaginians supported 
their cause, by insisting, that “ it must belong 
to them, as being within the limits which 
Scipio, after conquering the country, had fixed 
as the boundaries of the Carthaginian territory ; 
and also, by the acknowledgment of the king, 
who, when he was going in pursuit of Aphir, 
a fugitive from his kingdom, then hovering 
about Cyrene, with a party of Nuinidians, had 
solicited as a favour, a passage through that 
very district, as being confessedly a part of the 
Carthaginian dominions/’ The Numidians 
insisted, that they were guilty of misrepre¬ 


sentation, with respect to the limits fixed by 
Scipio ; and if a person chose to recur to the 
real origin of their property, what title had the 
Carthaginians to call any land in Africa theii' 
own : foreigners and strangers, to whom had 
been granted as a gift, for the purpose of 
building a city, as much ground as they could 
encompass with the cuttings of a bull’s hide 1 
Whatever acquisitions they had made beyond 
Byrsa, their original settlement, they held by 
fraud and violence : for, in relation to the land in 
question, so far were they from being able to 
prove uninterrupted possession, from the time 
when it was first acquired, that they cannot 
even prove that they ever possessed it for any 
considerable time. As occasions offered, 
sometimes they, sometimes the kings of Nu- 
midia, had held the dominion of it; and the 
possession of it always fell to the party which 
had the stronger army. They requested the 
senate to suffer the matter to remain on the 
same footing on which it stood before the Car¬ 
thaginians became enemies to the Romans, or 
the king of Numidia their friend and ally ; and 
to interfere, so as to hinder whichever party was 
able, from keeping possession.”—The senate 
resolved to tell the ambassadors of both parlies, 
that they would send persons into Africa to 
determine, on the spot, the controversy betwecF* 
the people of Carthage and the king. They 
accordingly sent Publius Scipio Africanus, 
Caius (!Jomelius Cethegus, and Marcus Mi- 
nucius Rufus; who, after viewing the ground, 
and hearing what could be said on both sides, 
left every thing as they found it, without giving 
any opinion. Whether they acted in this 
manner from their own judgment, or in pur¬ 
suance of directions received at home, is by no 
means certain; hut, thus much is most certain, 
that, as affairs were circumstanced, it was 
highly expedient to leave the dispute undecided; 
for, had the case been otherwise, Scipio alone, 
either from his own knowledge of the business, 
or the influence which he possessed, and to 
which he had a just claim, on both parties, 
could, with a nod, have ended the controversy. 
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Publius Scipio Africanus sent ambassador to Antiocbus; has a conversation with Hannibal at Ephesus. Pre* 
paralions of the Romans for war with Antiocbus. Nabis.the tyrant of Lacediemon, instigated by the iEtolians, 
makes war on the Achieans; is put to death by a party of the iEtolians. The iEtolians violating the treaty 
of friendship with the Romans, invite Antiocbus, who comes, with a small force, into Greece, and, in con¬ 
junction with them, takes several towns, and the whole island of Eubtea. The Achieans declare war against 
Antioclius and the lEtolians. 


1. In the beginning of the same year, Sextus 
Digitius, prstor in the Hither Spain, fought with 
those states, which after the departure of Mar- 
cps Cato, had recommenced hostilities, a great 
number of battles, but none deserving of par¬ 
ticular mention; and all so unfavourable to him, 
that he scarcely delivered to his successor half 
the number of men that he had received. In 
consequence of this, every state in Spain would 
certainly have resumed new courage, and have 
taken up arras, had not the other praitor, Puli- 
lius Cornelius Scipio, son of Cneius, been suc¬ 
cessful in several engagements on the other side 
of the Iberus; and, by these means, diffused 
such a general terror, that no less than fifty 
towns came over to his side. These exploits 
Scipio performed in his praitorship. After¬ 
wards, when proprietor, as the Lusitanians, 
after ravaging the farther province, were return¬ 
ing home, with an immense booty, he attacked 
them on their march, and continued the engage¬ 
ment from the third hour of the day to the 
eighth, before any advantage was gained on cith¬ 
er side. He was inferior to the enemy in number 
of men, but ho had the advantage of them 
in other respects: with his troops formed in a 
compact body, he attacked a long train, encum¬ 
bered with multitudes of cattle; and with his 
.■tpldiers fresh, engaged men, fatigued by a long 
march; for the enemy had set out at the third 
watch, and besides travelling the remainder of 


the night, had continued their rout to the third 
hour of the day; nor had they been allowed 
any rest, as the battle immediately succeeded 
the march. Wherefore, though at the beginning 
they retained some vigour of body and mind, 
and, at first, threw the Romans into disorder, 
yet, after some time, the fight became equal. 
In this critical situation the proprietor made a 
vow to celebrate games in honour of Jupiter, 
in case he should defeat and cut off the enemy. 
The Romans then made a more vigorous push, 
wliich the Lusitanians could not withstand, but 
in a little time, turned their backs. The vic¬ 
tors jiur.sucd them bri.skly, killed no less than 
twelve Ihou.sand of them, and took five hundred 
and forty pri.soners, most of whom were horse¬ 
men. 'I’hcrc were taken, besides, an hundred 
and thirty-four military standards. Of the Ro¬ 
man army, but seventy-three men were lost. 
The battle was fought at a small distance from 
the city of Ilipa. Thither Publius Cornelius 
led back his victorious army, amply enriched 
with spoil; all which was exposed to view un¬ 
der the walls of the town, and permission given 
to the owners to claim their effects. The 
remainder was put into the hands of the quses- 
tor to be sold, and the money produced by the 
sale was distributed among the soldiers. 

II. At the time when these occurrences hap¬ 
pened in Spain, Caius Flaminius, the prsetor, 
had not yet set out from Rome: therefore he 

20.3 
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and his frionds took pains to represent, in the 
stronjjest colours, both the successes ami the 
misfortunes experienced there : and he laboured 
to persuade the senate, that, as a vei v formidable 
■yvar had blazed out in his province, and he was 
likely to receive from Sextus Dis^itius a very 
small remnant of an army, and that, too, terri¬ 
fied and disheartened, they ought to decree one 
of the city legions to him, in order that, when 
he should have united to it the soldiers, levied 
hy himself, pursuant to decree, lie might select 
from the whole number three thousand five 
hundred foot, and three hundred horse. He 
said, that “ with such a legion as that, (for very 
little confidence could be placed on the troops 
of Scxlus Eigitius), he should bo able to man¬ 
age the war.’^ But the elder part of the .senate 
insisted, that “ decrees of the senate ouglit 
not to be passed on every groundless riiinour, 
fabricated by private persons for the purpose 
of humouring magistrates ; and that no intelli¬ 
gence should be deemed authentic cxccjit it i 
were either written hy the ])ra,‘tors, from their | 
provinces, or brought hy llieir deputies. If | 
there was a tumultuous commotion in Spain, ; 
they advised a vote, that tuinuituary soldiers 
should be levied by the praetor in some other 
country than Italy.” The senate’s intention 
was that such description of men should be 
raised in Spain. Valerius Antias says, that 
Caius Flaminius sailed to Sicily for the pur¬ 
pose of levying troops, and that, on his voyage 
Ihencc to Spain, being driven by a storm to ^ 
Africa, he enlisted there many stragglers who | 
had belonged to the army of Publius African- 
us; and that, to the levies made in those two 
provinces, he added a third in Spain. 

III. In Italy the war, commenced by the 
Ligurians, gre-w daily more formidable. They 1 
now invested Pisa, with an army of forty ' 
thousand men ; for multitudes flocked to them 
continually, led by the favourable reports of 
their proceedings, and the expectation of booty. 
The consul, Minucius, came to Aretium, on 
the day which he had fixed for the assembling 
of the troops. Thence he led them, in order 
of battle, towards Pis®; and though the enemy 
had removed their camp to the other side of the 
river, at the distance of no more than three miles 
from the place, the consul marched into the city, 
which evidently owed its preservation to hi.s 
coming. Next day, he also encamped on the 
opposite shore, about a mile from the enemy ; 
and by sending out parties from that post,, to 


attack those of the enemy, protected tli,e Irfnds 
of tlie allirs from their depredations. He did 
not think i( prudent to hazard a gernual engage¬ 
ment, bocauK(“ his troops were raw, eoniposed 
of many dillVrent kinds of men, and not 3'ei- 
sufficiently acquainted with each other, to act 
togetlier with confidence. The Ijigurians 
depended so much on their numbers, that they 
not only came out and olfered liuttle, willing to 
risk everv thing on the issue of it ; but from 
their .supornuity of men, they sent out many par¬ 
ties along the frontiers, to phutder; and when¬ 
ever a large quantity of eattic, and other prey, 
was collected, there waj>an escort alwa}8iri rea¬ 
diness to convoy it into tlieir forts and towns. 

IV. While the operations rimiained at 
I .stand, at Pisn», the other eonsiil, Lucius Cor¬ 
nelius Merula, led his army through the extreme 
I borders of tlie Ligurians, into the ti rritory of 
I ihe lloiaiis, wlicne the mode of proceeding was 
'ijuite (he revoise of that which took place in 
the war of Ihgiuia. The consul ollered battle ; 
the enemy refused to light; and the Koinaus, 
when they could not urge them to it, went out 
in parties to plunder, while the Boians chose 
to let their country be utterly wasted with fire 
and sword, without opposition, rather than 
vciilurc an engagement in defeneo of it. When 
the ravage was comjdctcd, the consul quitted 
the enemy’s lands, and marched towards Mu- 
tina, in a careless manner as through a tract 
where no hostility was to be ajiprehendod. 
n'he Boians, when they learned that the Ro¬ 
man had withdrawn beyond tlndr frontiers, 
followed him as secretly as jaissihle, watch'ng 
an opportunity liir an ambuscade ; and. having 
gone by his camp in the night, took possession 
of a dtdile through w’hich the Jiom.ins wc.re to 
pass. But they were not able to efi'cct this 
without lining discovered ; and the consul, who 
usually began his march late in the night, now 
waited until day, lest in the disorderly fight 
likely to ensue, darkness might increase tho 
confusion ; and though he did not stir before it 
was light, yet he sent forward a troop of 
horse to explore tlic country. On receiving 
intelligence from them of the number and 
situation of the enemy, he ordered the baggage 
to be heaped together in the centre, and .the 
veterans to throw up a rampart round it; and 
then, with the rest of the army in order of bat¬ 
tle, he advanced towards tho enemy. The Hauls 
did the same, when they found that their 
stratagem w'as detected, and that they were U> 
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engage, in a fair and regular battle, where sue- ' 
cess must depend on valour alone. 

V. I’lic battle began about the second hour, 
-'rhe left brigade of the allies, and the extraor- 
clifiaries, formed the first line, and wen* com- 
inand(‘d by two lieutenant-generals of consular 
dignity, Marcus Marcellus and Tiberius Sem- 
pronius, who had been consul the year bcfoie. 
'i’hc present consul was sornetiines employed 
in the front of the lino, sometimes in keejdiig 
hack the legions in reserve, that they might 
not, through eagerness for fighting, come nji 
to the attack, until they received the signal. 
He ordercil the two Minuciuses, Quintus and 
I’uhlins, nulitary trihuiu's, to loa<l otV the ca¬ 
valry oi the legions into ojk'II ground, at some 
<listance from llie line ; ami “ when he should 
give them the signal, to eharge the enemy 
flirongh (he deal s[)ace.’' While he W'as thus 
employed, a message eaine from 'riherins 
vSeinpronius Ijoiigus, that the oxtraordiiiaries 
could not sn}»port the onset of the (ianls; that 
great iiuinhers hail already fallen ; and that 
{lartly through wtnirmess, partly through fear, 
the ardour of the sur\Ivors was inucli abated, 
lie veeommonded it tluTcfore to the consul, if 
he thought proj>rr. to send np one or other of 
(h(‘ two legions, before tin* army suffered dis¬ 
grace. 'J'he second legion was accordingly sent, 
and the eKtraordnianes were ordered to retire. 
Hy the h'^iori eoimiig up, with its men fresh, 
ami the ranks complele in their numbers, the 
fight w.is reiiew<‘d with vigour. 'J'he left wing 
was willidiawn out of the notion, and the right 
took its jdace in the van. 'Jiie intense heat 
of the sun discomposed the Gauls, whose bo¬ 
dies wereveiy ill (|ualifjcd to endure it: never- 
tlmless, keeping their ranks close, and leaning 
sometimes on each other, sometimes on their 
bucklers, they withstood the attack of the Ro¬ 
mans ; wliich, when the consul observed, in 
order to break their ranks, he ordered Caius 
Livius Salinator, commander of the allied 
cavalry, to charge thorn at full speed, and the 
legionary cavalry to remain in reserve. This 
shock of the cavalry first confused and disor- 
defed, and at length entirely broke the line of 
the Gauls; yet it did not make them fly. That 
wtN prevented by their officers, who, when they 
(luitU'd their posts, struck them on the back 
with their spears, and compelled them to re- 
»turn to their ranks: but the allied cavalry, rid¬ 
ing in among them, did not sufler them to re¬ 
cover their order. The consul exhorted his 


soldiers to “ continue their efforts a little 
longer, for victory was within their reach ; to 
press (he I'liomy, while they saw them disorder¬ 
ed and dismayed ; for, if they were suflbrod to 
recover their ranks, they would enter on a fresh 
battle, tlic success of wliich must be uncertain.” 
He ordered thi' standard-bearers lo advance 
with the standards, and then, all exerting them¬ 
selves at once, they at length forced the enemy 
to give way. As soon as tliey turned their 
backs, and fled precipitately on every side, the 
legionary cavalry was m-iu in pursuit of them. 
Gn tliat day, fourteen (housaiid of lh<’ lloiaiis 
were slain; one Uuuisiuid and ninoty-lvvo taken 
—ns were seven hundred and twenty-one horse¬ 
men, ami ihri'e td their eommunders, with two 
hundred and twelve mihtar}^ standards, and 
I sixty-thrcc cliariots. IS or did the Romans gain 
j the victory without loss of blood: of them¬ 
selves, or Ihcir allies, were lost above five 
ihousand men, tweii(y-three centurions, four 
pra'fects of tlie allies, and two military tribunes 
of the second legion, Marcus Geiiucius and 
Marcus Marcius. 

AT. Letters from both the consuls unived 
at Rome nearly at the same time. Tliat of 
Lucius Cornelius gave an account of the battle 
fought with the Boians at Mutina; that of 
Quintus Minucius, from Pis®, montioued, that 
the holding of the eh'ctions had fallen to his 
lot, but that affairs in Liguria were in such a 
critical posture, that lie could not leave that 
country willnnil bringing rum on the allies, and 
material injury on the cominoiiweallh. He 
therefore ailvised, that if the senate th(*ughl 
proper, they should direct his eolleagiie, (as in 
his province the laic of the war was deleiiniii- 
ed,) to repair to Rome to hold the elections. 
He said if (huiielius should object lo this, be¬ 
cause that emploviuent had not fallen to Ins lot, 
he would ccitainly do whatever the senate 
should order; but he begged them to consider 
carefully, wliether it would not be less injuri¬ 
ous to the public, that an interregnum should 
take place, than that the provniec should be 
left by him in such a state.” 'I'he senate gave 
directions to Caius Scribonius to send two de¬ 
puties of senatorial! rank to the consul, Lucius 
Cornelius, to communicate to him the letter, 
sent by his colleague to the senate, and lo 
acquaint him, that if he did not come to Rome 
to elect new magistrates, the senate were re¬ 
solved, rather than Quintus Minucius should 
i he called away from a war, in which no progress 
18 
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had been made to suft’or an interregnum to take 
place. The deputies sent, brought back his 
answer, that he would come to Rome, to elect 
new magistrates. The letter of Lucius Cor¬ 
nelius, which contained an account of the battle 
with the Boians, occasioned a debate in the 
senate; for Marcus Claudius, lieutenant-gen¬ 
eral, in private letters to many of the members, 
had written, that they might tliank the for¬ 
tune of the Roman people, and the bravery of 
the soldiers, for the success of their arms. 
7'hat the conduct of the consul had been the 
cause of a great many men being lost, and of 
the enemy’s army, which might have been en¬ 
tirely cut off, making its escape. 'J’hat what 
made the loss of men the greater, was, the 
reinforcements, necessary to support them 
when distressed, coming up too late from the 
reserve ; and that, what enabled tlie enemy to 
slip out of their hands, was, the signal being 
given too tardily to the legionary cavalry, and 
their not being allowed to pursue the fugitives.” 
It was agreed, that no resolution should be 
hastily passed on the subject: and the business 
was accordingly adjourned until there should 
be a fuller meeting. 

VII. Another concern demanded their 
attention. The public was heavily distressed 
by usurious practices; and although avarice had 
been restricted by many laws, respecting usury, 
yet these had been evaded by a fraudulent 
artifice, of transferring the securities to subjects 
of some of the allied states, who were not 
bound by those laws, liy which means usurers, 
freed from all restraint, overwhelmed their 
debtors under accumulated loads. On consid¬ 
ering of the host method for putting a slop to 
this evil, the senate decreed, that a certain day 
should be fixed on for it: the next approaching 
festival of the infernal deities ; and that any of 
the allies who should from that day, lend money 
to the Roman citizens, should register the trans¬ 
action ; and that all proceedings respecting 
such money, lent after that day, should be re¬ 
gulated by the laws of whichever of the two 
states the debtor should choose. In some time 
after, when the great amount of debt, contract¬ 
ed through this kind of fraud, was discovered, 
by means of the registries, Marcus Semproni- 
UB, plebeian tribune, by direction of the senate, 
proposed to the people, and the people ordered, 
that all proceedings relative to money lent, be¬ 
tween Roman citizens and subjects of any of 
the allied states, or Latine confederacy, should 


be regulated by the same lows as those wherein 
both parties were Roman citizens. Such were 
the transactions in Italy, civil and military. In 
Spain the war was far from being so formidable, 
as the exaggerations of report had represented 
it. In Hither 8pain, Caius Flaminiustook the 
town of Ilueiu, in the country of the Oretani- 
ans, and then marched his army into winter- 
quarters. Neveral engagements took place 
during the winter, but none deserving of par¬ 
ticular mention, the adversaries being rather 
band.s of robbers, than regular soldiers ; and yet 
the success was various, and some men were 
lost. More important services were performed 
by Marcus Fulvius. He fought a pitched 
battle near the town of 'I’oletum, against the 
Vaccffjans, Vectonians, andCeltiberians; routed 
and dispersed their combined forces, and took 
prisoner their king, Hilcrmus. 

VHl. While this passed in Spain, the day 
of election drawing near, Lucius Cornelius, 
consul, left Marcus Claudius, lieutenant-gener¬ 
al, in command of the army, and came to Rome. 
After representing in the senate tlio services 
which he had performed, and the present state 
of the province, ho expostulated with the con¬ 
script fathers on their not having ordered a 
thanksgiving to the immortal gods, when so 
great a war was so ha])pily terminated by one 
successful battle : and then demanded, that tlie 
same might be decreed, and also a triumph 
to himself. Bui, before the question was 
put, Quintus Metellus, who had l>ceii consul 
and dictator, said, that, “ letters had been 
brought at the same time from the consul, 
Lucius Cornelius, to the senate, and from Mar¬ 
cus Marcellus, to a great part of tlie senators; 
which letters contradicted each other, and for 
that reason the consideration of the business 
had been adjourned, in order that it might 
be debated when the writers of those letters 
should be present. He had expected, therefore, 
that the consul, who knew that the lieutenant- 
general had written something to his disad¬ 
vantage, would, when he was coming home, 
have brought him to Rome; especially, as 
the command of the army would, with more 
propriety, have been committed to Tiberius 
‘Sempronius, who was already invested wfth 
authority, than to the lieutenant-general. 
As the case stood at present, it appeared as if 
the latter was kept out of the way, designedly, 
lest he might assert in person, the same things 
which he had written in his letters; and, face to 
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'face, either substantiate his charges, or, if his 
allegations were ill-founded, be convicted of 
misrepresentation, so that the truth would be 
clearly discovered. For this reason he was of 
opinion, that the senate should not, at present, 
assent to either of the decrees demanded by 
the consul.” The latter, nevertheless, jx'rsist- 
ed in putting the question, on a thanksgiving 
being ordered, and liiinself allowed to ride into 
the city m triumph: hut two plebeian tribunes, 
Marcus and Oaius Titinius, declared, that they 
would enter their protest, if the senate passed 
any decree on the subject. 

IX. Ill the preceding year, Sextus ^Elius 
Paetus, and (^aius Cornelius Cethegus, were 
created censors. Cornelius now closed the 
lustrum. The number of citizens rated, was 
a hundred and forty-three thousand seven hun¬ 
dred and four. Extraordinary quantities of 
ram fell in this year, and the Tiber overflowed 
the lower parts of the city; by wliich inunda¬ 
tion some buildings near the Flumcntaii gate, 
were laid in ruins. The Coclimontan gate was 
struck by lightning, as was the wall on each 
side of it, in several places. At Aricia, La- 
nuvium, and on the Aventiiic, showers of 
sionesfell. From Capua, a report was brought 
that a very large swarm of wasps flew into the 
fiM'um, and pitched on the temple of Mars; 
that they had been carefully collected, and 
burnt. On account of these prodigies, the de¬ 
cemvirs were ordered to consult the hooks; 
the nine days’ festival was celebrated, a suppli¬ 
cation proclaimed, and the city purified. At 
the same time, Marcus Fortius Cato dedicated 
a chapel to Maiden Victory, near the temple of 
Victory, two years after he had vowed it. Dur¬ 
ing this year, a Latine colony was established in 
the Thurian territory by commissioners ap¬ 
pointed for the purpose, Cneius Manlius Vulso, 
Lucius Apustius Fullo, and Quintus .Tillius 
.TuberOjWho had proposed the order for its set¬ 
tlement. There went out thither, tliree thou¬ 
sand foot and three hundred honsemeu ; a very 
small number in proportion to the quantity of 
land lying waste. Thirty acres might have 
been given to each footman, and sixty to a horse¬ 
man, but, by the advice of Apustius, a third part 
was*reservcd, that tljcy might afterw’ards, when 
they should judge proper, send out thither a 
new colony. The footmen received twenty 
icres each, the horsemen forty. 

X, The year was now near a close, and 
with regard to the election of consuls, tlie 


heat of competition was kindled to a degree 
beyond what was ever known before. The 
candidates, both patrician and plebeian were 
many and powerful: Publius Cornelius Scipio, 
son to Cneius, and who had lately come home* 
from Spain, whore he had gained great honour 
by his exploits ; Lucius Quintius Flamininus, 
who had commanded the fleet in Greece, and 
Cneius Manlius Vulso; these were the patri¬ 
cians. 7'hen there were, of plebeian rank, 
(’aius L®Iius, Cneius Domitius, Caius Livi- 
us Salinator, and Manius Acilius. The eyes 
of all men were turned on Quintius and Cor¬ 
nelius; for, being both patricians, they sued 
for one place; and they were both of them 
recommended by high and recent renown in 
war. Above every thing else, the brothers of 
the candidates, the two most illustrious gene¬ 
rals of the age, increased the violence of the 
struggle. Scipio’s fame was the more splendid, 
and in proportion to its greater sjilendour, the 
more obnoxious to envy. Quintius’s was the 
more recent, as he had triumphed in the course 
of that very same year. Besides, the former 
had now for almost ten years, been continually 
in people’s sight; which circumstance, by the 
mere satiety which it creates, diminishes the 
reverence felt for great characters. lie had 
been a second time consul, after the final defeat 
of Hannibal, and also censor. All Quintius’s 
claims to the favour of the public were fresh 
and new ; since ins triumph, he had neither 
asked nor received any thing from the people; 

he solicited,” he said, “ in favour of his own 
brother, not of a half-brother; in favour of his 
lieutenant-general, and partner in the admini¬ 
stration of the war; his brother having con¬ 
ducted the operations by sea, while he did the 
same on land.” Such were the arguments by 
which he carried his point. Hi.s brother was 
preferred to the brother of Africanus, though 
supported by the whole Cornelian family, 
and while one of the same family presided 
at the election, and notwithstanding the 
very honourable testimony given by the se¬ 
nate, in his favour, when he judged him to 
be the best man in the state: and as such, 
appointed him to receive the Idsan Mother into 
the city, when she was brought from Pessinus. 
Lucius Quintius and Cneius Domitius Aheno- 
barbus were elected consuls; so that, not 
even with respect to the plebeian consul, could 
Africanus prevail; for he employed his interest 
in favour of Caius Lselius. Next day were 
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elected prtetors, Lucius Scribonius Libo, Mar¬ 
cus Fulvius Centumalus, Aulus Atilius Ser- 
rarms, Marcus Beebius 'i’arnphilus, Lucius 
Valerius Tappus, and Quintus Salonius Sana. 
»The ffidiles of this year, Marcus ^milius 
licpidus and Lucius ^milius Paulus, distin¬ 
guished themselves highly : they prosecuted to 
conviction many of the farmers of the public 
pastures, and with the money accruing from 
the fines, placed gilded shields in the upper part 
of the temple of Jupiter, 'i’hey built one 
colonnade, on the outside of the gate Torgemi- 
na, to which they added a wharf on the Tiber: 
and another, reaching from the Frontinal gate 
to the altar of Mars, to serve as a passage into 
the field of Mars. 

XI. For a long time nothing worth record¬ 
ing had occurred in Liguria; but, towards the 
end of this year, the Roman affairs there were 
twice brought into great peril; for the consul’s 
camp being assaulted, was with difficulty, saved 
from falling into the enemy’s hands ; and a 
short time after, as the Roman army was 
inarching through a defile, the Ligurians seized 
on the opening through which they were to 
pass. The consul, when he found that passage 
stopped up, faced about, resolved to return by 
the way he came: but the entrance behind, also, 
was occupied by a party of the enemy, and the 
disaster of Caudium not only occurred to the 
memory of the Romans, but was, in a manner, 
represented to their eyes. The consul had, 
among his auxiliary troops, about eight hundred 
Nmnidiaii horsemen, whose commanding officer 
undertook to force a passage with his troops, 
on whichever side the consul should choose. 
He only desired to be told, on which part the 
greater number of villages lay ; for, on them he 
meant to make an attack; and the first thing 
he intended doing was, to set fire to the houses, 
in order that the alarm, which this should oc¬ 
casion, might induce the Ligurians to quit their 
posts in the defile, and hasten to different quar¬ 
ters to the relief of their friends. The consul 
highly commended his zeal, and gave him as¬ 
surance of ample rewards. The Numidians 
mounted their horses, and began to ride up to 
the advanced posts of the enemy, but without 
making any attack. Nothing could appear, on 
the first view, more contemptible. Both men 
and horses were of a small size, and thin make, 
the riders unaccoutred, and unarmed, excepting 
that they carried javelins in their hands; and 
the horses without bridles, and awkward in 


their gate, running with their necks .stiff, and 
their heads stretched out. The contempt, 
conceived from their appearance, they took 
pains to increase; sometimes falling from their 
horses, and making themselves objects of deri¬ 
sion and ridicule. 'J’hc conH(*qucnee was, that 
the enemy, who at first had been alert, and 
ready on their posts, in case of an attack, now, 
for the most part, laid aside their arms, and 
sitting down, amused themselves with lookinj^;* 
at them. The Numidians often rode uj), 
then galloppcd back, but still contrived to get 
nearer to the pass, as if they were unable to 
manage their horses, and were carried away 
against their will. At last, setting spurs to 
them, they broke out through the midst of the 
enemy’s posts, and getting into the open coun¬ 
try, set fire to all the houses near tlie road. 
’J’he nearest village was soon in flames, while 
they ravaged all around with fire and sword. 
At first the sight of the smoke, then the shouts 
of the affrighted inhabitants, at last tlic old peo¬ 
ple and children, who fled for sbeller, created 
great disorder in the camp. In consequence of 
which the whole of their army, without plan, 
and without command, ran off, each to take 
care of his own; the camp was, in a momciit, 
deserted ; and the consul, delivered from the 
blockade, made good his march to the pli.ee 
whither he intended to go’. 

XII. But neither the Boians nor the Span¬ 
iards, though jirolf'ssed enemies at that time, 
were such bitter and inveterate foes to the Ro¬ 
mans as the nation of the .;EtoIians. 'J’hese, 
after the dejiarture of the Roman armies from 
Greece, had, for some time, entertained hopes, 
that Antioebus would come and take possession 
of Europe, without opposition ; and that nei* 
ther Philip nor Nabis would continue quiet. 
But, seeing no active measures begun, in any 
quarter, tluy resolved, li-st their designs might 
b(5 dampiKl by delay, to set on foot some plan 
of disturbance; and, with this view, they sum¬ 
moned a general assembly at Naupactum. 
Here ’J’hoas, their prretor, after complaining of 
the injurious behaviour of the Romans, and the 
present state of -Etolia, and assorting^ that 
“ of all the nations and states of Greece, they 
were treated with the greatest indifference, 
after the victory which they tliemsclves had 
been the means of obtaining,” moved, that 
ambassadors should be sent to each of tk.^ 
kings ; not only to sound their dispositions, 
but, by such incentives as suited the tern- 
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per of. each, to urge theiu to a war with Rome. 
Damociitus was sent to Nabis, Nicander ti> 
riiihp, and Dicrearchus, tlie praitor’s brolUur, 
to Autioclius. To t!ie hacedseinoniau tyrant, 
l/amocritus represented, that, “ by the mari¬ 
time cities })cing taken from him, his govern¬ 
ment was left quite destitute of strongtli; for 
from them he used to draw supplies of soldiers, 
as well as ot ships and seamen. He was now 
pent up, almost within the walls of his capital, 
while he saw the Aclueans domineering over llie 
whole Peloi»onnesus. Never would ho have 
another opportunity of rerovering his rights, if 
he neglected to improve the one that now of¬ 
fered. There was no Roman army in (ircccc, 
nor would the Romans deem Gythium, or the 
other towns on the coast of liaeonia, sufficient 
cause for transporting their legions a second 
time into that country.” 'I’liese arguments 
were used for the purpose of piovoking the 
passions of Nabis; iu order that when AiUio- 
chus should come into (Ireccc, tin; other, con¬ 
scious of having infringed tlic treaty of amity 
with Rome, by injuries offered to its allies, 
might unite himself with him. NicanJer en¬ 
deavour'd to rouse Philij), by arguments some- 
.what similar; and he had more copious matter 
for discourse, as the king had been degraded 
/rom a more elevated state than the tyrant, and 
had sustained greater losses. Resides these 
topics, he introduced the ancient renown of the 
Macedonian kings, and th(5 victorious arms of 
that nation, displayed through every quarter of 
tin* globe. “ 'J’he plan which he proposed,” he 
said, “was free from any danger, either in the 
commencement, or in the issue. For he did 
not advise that Philip should stir until Antio- 
chus should have come into Greece, with an 
army ; and, considering that, without the aid of 
Antioehus, he had maintained a war so long 
against the combined forces of the Romans and 
-Etolians, with what possible force could the 
Romans withstand him, when joined by Anti- 
ochus, and supported by the aid of the H3to- 
lians, who, on the former occasion, were more 
dangerous enemies than the Romans 1” He 
adfled the circumstance of Hannibal being gen¬ 
eral ; “ a man born a foe to tho Romans, who 
hafl slain greater numbers, both of their com¬ 
manders and soldiers, than were left surviving.” 
Such were the incitements held out to Philip 
•by Nicander. Dicaaarchus addressed other ar¬ 
guments to Antioehus. In the first place, he 
told him, that “ although the Romans reaped 
VoL. JI. SB 


the spoils of Philip, the honour of the victory 
over him was due to the iEtolians; that, to 
the Hitoliaiis alone, the Romans were obliged 
for having gained admittance into Greece, and 
that the same people supplied them with tlfc 
strength which enabled them to conquer.” He 
next set forth the numerous forces, both horse 
and foot, which they were willing to furnish to 
Antioehus, for the purpose of the war; what 
quarters they would as.sigii to his land forces, 
what harbours for his ships. He then asserted 
whatever falsehoods he pleased, respecting Phil¬ 
ip and Nubh; that “ both wore ready to re- 
cornnionce hostilities, and would greedily lay 
hold on the first opportunity of recovering what 
they had lost in war.” 'Fbus did the .^lolians 
labour, in every part of the world, to stir up 
war against the Romans. Of the kings, how¬ 
ever, one refused to engage in tho business, and 
the otiicr engaged in it too late. 

XIll. Nabis immediately despatched emis¬ 
saries through all the towns on the coast, to 
sow dissensions among the inhabitants: some 
of the men in jiower he brought over to his 
party by presents; others, who more firmly 
adhered to the alliance with Rome, he put to 
death. The charge of jirotecting all tho Jia- 
ccdamionians, on the coast, had lai'ii commit¬ 
ted by Titus Quintius to the Acliieaiis; they 
therefore instantly sent ambassadors to the ty¬ 
rant, to remind him of his treaty with the 
Romans, and to warn him against violating a 
peace which he liad ho earnestly sued for. 
They also sent succours to Gythium which he. 
had already hcsiegiid, and arnliassadors to Kome- 
to make known these transactions. King Aii- 
tiochus having, this winter, solemnized the nuj»- 
tials of his daughter with Ptolemy, king of 
Egypt, at Kaphia, in Phoinicia, returned thence 
to Antioch, and came, towards tho end of the 
season, through Cilicia; after passing mount 
Taurus, to the city of Ephesus. Early in the 
spring, he sent his son Antioehus thence into 
Syria, to guard the remote frontiers of his do¬ 
minions, lest, during his absence, any commo¬ 
tion might arise behind him; and then he 
marched liimself, with all his land-forces, to 
attack tho Pisidians, inhabiting the country 
near Sida. At this time, Publius Sulpicius 
and Publius Villiiis, the Roman ambassadors, 
who were sent to Antioehus, as above mention¬ 
ed, having received orders to wait on Eumenes, 
first came to Elsa, and thence went up to Per- 
1 gainus, where that monarch kept his court. 

18 ’ 
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Eumenps, wus very desirous of war being under¬ 
taken against Antioclius, for he thought, that 
if poac() coiitiniiod, a king so much sin>erior in 
power, would be a trouldesorne neighbour; but 
that, in oa^e of hostilities, he would prove no 
nioie a match for tlio Romans, tlian ]’liili}> had 
been; and that, either he would be enliiely re¬ 
moved out of the way, or, should pea<c be 
gi anted to him after a defeat he (Euniencs) 
might reu''Onal)ly expect, that a groat deal of 
what should be taken from Antiochus, would 
fall to his own siiare; so that, in luture, he 
might he very well able to defend himself 
against him, without any aid from his ally ; 
and even if any mislortune were to happen, it 
would be better for bun, in conjunetion with 
the Romans, to undergo any turn of fortune, 
than, standing alone, either siiUcr himself to be 
ruled by Antiochus, or, on refusal, la* com¬ 
pelled to submission liy force of arm.-'. 'I’licic- 
forc, with all his inlluence, aiul ('\<tv aigumeni 
whieli he could (h'vi.'.c, he iiiged liic Komans 
to a war. 

XIV. f^ulpiciu", l.dhng siek, .staid at iVi- 
gamus. Villius, on lieunng that the king wu?. 
carrying on wui in Pisidia, went oa to blpbe- 
sus, and, dining a few days that he hulled in 
that city, took jiuins to procure Iriapieiit inter¬ 
views with Hannibal, who luipjiciK'd lo lie there 
at the time. Ills design wits ineiely to dis- 
eover his intentions, if possible, and to reinoM' 
his a]>preheusiou.s of danger lliH-ateaing limi 
from the Romans. ISo other busims.',. of any 
kind, was mentjoiied at these meetings; \et 
they acculentally produced an in)[H>rtant toiise- 
quenre, as elle.'tuully as if it had bei ii inten- 
tjonally sought ; tlu' lowi-nng Haiiiiiba] in the 
esteem of the king, and rendering him more 
obnoxious to s-iispieimi m eveiy iiiaLLer. (’lau- 
dius, following tlie hi.<loiy writUm iii (ireek 
by Aeiiiiis, says, that l^ulihus Aliieumis wus 
employed in this endjuss}, and that it was he 
who conversed with IJannihal at Ephesus. 
He even relates on<^ of their conversations, in 
whii^h 8cipio a.skcd Hannibal, “ VV'^Imt man it 
was, whom he thought the greatest captain V' 
who answered, “ Alexander, king of Macedo¬ 
nia ; because, with a small band, he defeated 
armies whose numbers were beyond reckoning; 
and because he carried his victorious arms 
through the retnotest boundaries of tlie world, 
the merely visiting of which, woidd be a task 
which no other man could hope to uccomjdiish.” 
8 cipio then adved, to whom he gave the se¬ 


cond place V’ and he replied to Tyrrhys; for 
he first taught the method of cncamiiing ; and 
besides, no one ever showed more exquisite 
judgment, in choosing his ground, and ihspos* 
mg liih po.sts; while he also possessed the art 
of coneihatiiig esteem to such a degree, that 
the nations of Italy wkshed him, though a for¬ 
eign prince, to hold the sovereignty among 
them, lather than the Romans, who had so 
long possessed the dominion of that part of the 
world.” (.)n his jiroceeding lo ask, <• the name 
of him whom he esteemed the third I” Hanni- 
bal replied, ‘‘ myself beyond doubt.” On this 
8 cipio, smiling, .said, “ What would you have 
said if you hud conquercdnic 1” “Thcn,”rc- 
I)lied the other, “ I would have placed Hanni¬ 
bal, not only before Alexander and Pyrrhus, 
but bi'foie every otlier commander that ever 
lived." 'kills aii.swei, conveying, with a turn 
of Jhitjic aititiee. ail indirect compliment, and 
an unexperled kind of ilattery, was highly 
ci.iteful to ^cipio, as it set him apart from the 
eiowd of eoinmaiiders, beyond cumpetition, as 
if his abilities W(to not to be estimated. 

W. Pioin Ephe.sus, Villius proceeded to 
Apamea, wluthor Antiorhu.s, on hearing of the 
eonuiig of the Roman delegates, came to meet, 
him. In this congress, at Apamea, the di3- 
bates went similar lo those wliieh passed at 
Ivoino, between Quintius and the king's am- 
bassadoiv-; and the conferences were broken 
olf, by nows arriving ot the death of Antiochus 
the king's son, who, as just now niimtioncd, had 
been miiI into Syria. This youth wus greatly 
lamented ami regretted at court; for he had 
given such s]iccimens of his charueter, as alTord- 
ed evident pioof, that had a longer lile been 
allotted him, be would have <lis))!ayed the 
talents of a great and Just priiiee. 'Phe more 
lie wu,- beloved and esteemed by all, the 
slionger were the susjiieioiis excited by his 
doAilli; that his fallici, thinking that his lieir 
shared loo largely of the public favour, while 
he, biins(‘lf was declining in old age, had 
liim taken oil’ by poison, by some eunuchs, 
a kind of people, who recommended themselves 
to kings, by the perpetration of such foul 
deeds. i*eo()lc mentioned also, as another 
motive for that clandestine act of villany, that, 
as he had given Lysirnachia to his son Seleu- 
cus, lie liad no estahlislimcnt of the like kind, 
which he could give to Antiochus, for the pur-^ 
pose of banishing him also to a distance, under 
pretext of doing him honour. Nevertheless, 
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an appcitranco ot deep mourning was iiiaintuiM- “ Antioclius has shown some modesty in clioos- 
ed in the court for several days; and the Ro- injr, that since no other arguments could be 
man amliassndor, h'st his presenc(j al tlial time }>roduer‘d in lii*^ Rivonr, any oilier person should 
might be tronhiesomo, retired tt) J^'re.umis. utter these lather than hiinselt. P'or, what 

I he King, dropping the [iroseeution ol lji<‘ war ; similarity is thcri; in tlie eases of those statetv 

which he liad begun, vvimt hack to i'^plnsus ; j which y<ju have brought into comparison? 
and there, keepinghimsell shut u[> in tile palace, j From the. iUiegians, Neapolitans, and Tarcii- 
undcr colour of grid, held secret consultations j tines, we ie(]une what they owe us by treaty, 
with a person called Minio, who was lus pnnei- j m virtue of a riuht invanahiy exercised, in one 
pal favourite. Minio was utterly ignorant ol ' uniform coin^e, since tlioy hrst came under our 
the state ol all foreign nations; ainl, accord-: powa-r; a light al\va\s asserted, and never in- 
ingly estimating the strength ol' the lung i'jom : termilted. Now, can \on assert, that, as these 
his successes in Hyiia or Asia, he was eonliiicnl ' slaU's huvo, neitlier of themselves, or through 
that Antioclius liad siipi rionly fioin tiie merits : anv otlu'r, ever tefused conlhiming to the treaty, 

of lii.s cause, and that tlie demainK ol the Ko- [ so liie Asiatic states, since thev once came 

mans were highly unreasonahh*; imagirungaNo, ' under the ]iowcr of Anlns lms’s ancestors, have 
that he would prove the more jiowi'rful in war. been held in iinintennpled poss«‘ssion by your 
As the king wished to avoid farther debate ' reigning kings; and that some ol tliem have 
with the envoys, cither because he liad lomid ! not heim sui'ieel to the doimuum <»f Flulip, 
no advantage to result from the former confer- i some to that of Ptolemy ; and that others have 
dice, or because he W’as loo much discomjjosed not, fir many years, maintained themselves in 
by recent grief, Minio undertook to say what- a state of iiulejiendence, tlieir title to which was 
ever was requisite for his interest, and persuad-! not called in (|uesiion ' For, if the circum- 
©d Iiim to invite for that purpose (ho anihassa- ! stance of their having been once subject to a 
dors from Pergamus. ! foioigner, when crusluHl umlcr the severity of 

XVI. By this time iSulpieius had rccovi'rcd ; ilie limes, eonvevs a right to enforce that sub- 

his health; both himself and V'lIIius, therefoie, j jorjion again after a lapse of so many geiicrn- 

came to Ephesus. Mtuio a]>ologi7.ed for the' lions, what can he said ol om having ilelivorod 
king not being present, and the business was ! t.'uM’fe fnmi SMiiliji. I*nt tlial we have fahoured 
entered upon. Tlien Minio, in a studied in v ain ; and fha! Ins sueec'ssors mav reclaim 
spcecli, said, “ 1 fiml, Romans, that \on profess'<'oiinlii. Clialci--, llcinotrias, and t’e' •’vholc 
very specious intentions, (the lihmalmg of the nation of 'fliess-lv ^ lint wliv do 1 plead the 

Grecian states,) but your actions <1(» not aee()rd ^ coiise «>! thos'* '-(a(<'-. ndm li it ivoidil he filter 

wifh your words. Vou lay down oin* lule lor j that holli \ve aiul tin* ting slunild hear pleaded 
Antioclius, and follow anotlier youTs<‘|v<*s, | In iliems* Ivo'- 

For, how are liie inhahitants of Smyrna and! A VII. lie tlien (!«•*•!’ -d that the deputies 
Lnmpsacus better entitled to tin* ehura<*(ci id lot iliosc stan*-, ''mnld he edf-d. for they had 
Greeks, than the Neapolitans, Khi'gians, and i hcen prepared heforchand. and k<'pt m readincsg 
Tarentincs, from whom you c.vacl trd'Uto. ami I hv Euiniiics, who re kone<l, tliat every share 
ships, in pursuance of a treaty ? Why ih* you | (tf slH'ngth licit ‘ horld la* taken nway from 
send yearly to Syracuse, nml other (irei'ian ' .Anlioehn.s, would hreome an accession to his 
cities of Sicily, a praitor, vested with soveii'ign ; o\\ n kingdom. Man\ of iln in were in!r<*dneed ; 
power, and attended by his rods and axes"^ and, while each enforced Ins own comjdaiiUs, 
You can, certainly, allege no otluT reason than and siimetimesih'mands. -joine reasonahli*, many 
this, that, having conquered thi*m in war, you nnr(*nsonahIe. tlnw changed tin* dcl'ate into a 
imposed these terms on them. Ailnnt. then, mere altercation. 'I’he ainha^sadors, therefore, 
on ihe part of Antioehus, the .<!ame n'ason with without eonc<*ding or carrying any one point, 
respect to Sm'rrna and Lampsacus, and the retnrtje<l to Rome, ami Icll eveiy thing in fho 
cities belonging to Ionia and YUolia. (don- same unseltled state in whicli they found it. 
quered by his aiiceiJlors, they were anbjeeted to ()n their departure tin* king held a council, on 
tribute and taxes, and he only reclaims an the .subjectof a war with Rome, in which all the 
ancient right. Answer liim on these heads, if members vied with each other in the violence 
you mean a fair discus.sion, and do not merely of their harangues; for every one thought, that 
seek a pretence for war.” Sulpicius answered, the greater acrimony he showed toward the 
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Romans, the greater share of favour he might ex¬ 
pect to obtain. One inveighed against the inso¬ 
lence of tlioir demands, in which they presume 
to impose lei ms on Antiochus, the greatest king 
in Asia, as they would on the vanquished Nabis. 
“Although to Nabis they left absolute power 
over his own country, and its capital, Lace- 
dajinon, yet they insist on the impropriety of 
Smyrna and Lampsacus yielding obedience to 
Aiitiochus.” Others said, that, “ to so great a 
monarch, those cities were but a trivial ground 
of war, scarcely worth mention; but unjust 
pretensions to authority were always urged, at 
first, in matters of little consequence; unless 
indeed, it could be supposed that the Persians, 
when they demanded earth and water from the 
LacedaDmouians, stood in need of a morsel of 
the one or a draught of the other. The pro¬ 
ceedings of the Romans, respecting the two 
cities, were meant as a trial of the same sort. 
The rest of the states, when they saw that two 
had shaken oil’ the yoke, would go over to the 
party of that nation which professed the pa¬ 
tronage of liberty. If freedom was not actually 
preferable to servitude, yet the hope of better¬ 
ing their circumstances by a change, was 
more flattering to every one than any present 
situation.” 

XVm. There was in the council, an 
Acarnanian named Alexander, wdio had for¬ 
merly been a friend of Philip, hut Jiad lately 
loft him to follow the more opulent court of 
Anliochus. This man being well skilled in 
the aflairs of (ireeee, and not unacquamtod 
with the Romans, was admitted by the king 
into such a degree of intimacy, that he shared 
even in his secret councils. As if tlie question 
to be considered were not, whether there should 
be war or not, but where and in what manner 
it should be carried on, he affirmed, that “ he 
saw an assured prospect of victory, provided the 
king would pass into Europe, and choose some 
part of Greece for the seat of war. In the first 
place, the .^Etolians, who lived in the centre of 
Greece, would be found in arms, ready to take 
the lead in the most perilous operations. Then, 
in the two extremities of Greece, Nabis, on 
the side of Peloponnesus, would put every 
thing in motion, to recover the city of Argos, 
and the maritime cities, from which he had 
been expelled by the Romans, and pent up 
within the walls of Lacedmmon : while, on the 
side ot Macedonia, Philip would be ready for 
the field the moment be heard the alarm sounded. 


He knew,” lie said, “ his spirit, he knew his 
temper; he knew that, (as is the case with 
wild beasts, confined by bars or chains,) for 
a long time fiast, the most violent rage had been 
boiling in his breast. He remembered also, 
how often, during the war, that prince had 
prayed to ail the gods to grant him Antiochus 
as an assistant; and, if that prayer were now 
heard with favour, he would not hesitate an 
instant to resume his arms. It was only re¬ 
quisite that there should be no delay, no pro¬ 
crastination ; for success depended chiefly on 
securing beforehand, commodious posts and 
proper allies; besides, Hannibal ought to be 
sent immediately into Africa, in order to dis¬ 
tract the attention of the Romans.” 

XIX. Hannibal was not called to this con¬ 
sultation. because the king had harboured 
suspicions of him on account of his conferences 
with Villius, and had not since shown him any 
mark of regard. This afl’ront, at fir.st, ho bore 
in silence; but afterwards thought it better 
to take some proper opportunity to inquire the 
reason of the king’s suddenly withdrawing his 
favour, and to clear himself of blame. With¬ 
out any preface, he asked the cause of the king’s 
displeasure; and on being told it, said, “An¬ 
tiochus, when I was yet an infant, my father 
Hamilcar, at a time when he was ofTering 
sacrifice, brouglit me up to the altars, and made 
me take an oath, that I never would be a friend 
to the Roman jieople. Under the obligation 
of tliis oath, I earned arms ag.iinst tliem for 
thirty-six years ; this oath on jH'ace being made, 
drove me out of iny country, and brought me an 
exile to your court: and tliis oath shall guide 
me, should you disappoint my hopes, until I 
traverse every (Quarter of the globe, where I 
can understand that there is either strength or 
arms, to find out enemies to the Romans. If, 
therefore, your courtiers liavc conceived the 
idea of ingratiating themselves with you, by 
insinuating suspicions of me, let them seek 
some other means of advancing their own re¬ 
putation, rather than the depressing of mine. 
I hate, and am hated by, the Romans. That 
I speak the truth in this, my father Hamilc,|ir, 
and the gods are witnesses. Whenever, there¬ 
fore, you shall employ your thoughts on a pign 
of waging war with Rome, lionsider Hannibal 
as one of your firmest friends. If circum¬ 
stances force you to adopt peaceful measures, 
on such a subject employ some other counsel¬ 
lor.” This discourse affected the king much, 
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nnd even reconciled him to Hannibal. The | 
resolution of the council, at their breaking up, 
was, that the war should be undertaken. 

XX. At Rome, [Y. R. ShO. 33. C. 192.] 
people talked, indeed, of a breach with Anti- 
ochus as an event very likely to happen, but, 
except talking of it, they liad hitherto made no 
])rc]>aration. Italy was decreed the province of 
both the consuls, who received directions to 
settle between themselves, or draw lots wliich of 
them should preside at the elections of the year; 
and it was ordered, that he who should bo dis¬ 
engaged from that business, should hold himself ‘ 
ill readine.ss, in case there should be occasion, 
l() lead tlic legions any wlicro out of that coun¬ 
try. 'J'he consul, so commissioned, had leave 
given him to levy two new legions, and twenty 
thousand fool, and nine hundred horse, among 
the. allies and liatinc confederates. the 

other consul were decreed the two legions which 
had been commanded by Lucius Cornelius, con¬ 
sul of tlie preceding year; and from the same 
army, a body of allies and Latincs, amounting 
to fifteen thousand foot, and five hundred horse. 
Quintus Minucius was continued in command, 
and had assigned to him the forces which he 
then liad in Liguria ; as a supplement to which, 
four tliousaiid Roman foot, and five hundred 
h*>rsc, were ordered to be enlisted, and five 
tiiousand foot, and two hundred and fifty horse, 
to be demanded from the allies. 'J'hc province 
of going out to Italy, wherever the senate 
.shojild order, fell to (hicius Doniilius; Gaul, 
and the holding the elections, to Lucius Quin- 
tins. The jir.Ttors tlieii cast lots for their 
provinces: to Marcus Fulvius Ccntumalus fell 
the city jurisdiclion; to Lucius Scribonius 
Libo, the foreign; Inicius Valerius Tapjms 
obtained Sicily ; Quintus Solonius Sarra, Sardi¬ 
nia; Marcus Babius Tamphilus, ililhcr Spain, 
and Marcus Alilius Soriamis, Faithcr Spain. 
,13ut the provinces of the two last were cliangcd, 
first by a decree of the senate, which was after¬ 
wards confirmed by an order of the people. 
The fleet and Macedonia, were assigned to 
Atilius; Bruttium to Btebius. Flaminius and 
Ful^’iu.s were continued in command in both 
the Hither and Farther Spain. To Baibius 
Taiflphilus, for the business of Bruttium, were 
decreed the two legions which had served in the 
city the year before; and he was ordered to 
demand from the allies, for the same service, 
fifteen thousand foot and five hundred horse. 
Atilius was ordered to build thirty ships of five 


banks of oars: to bring out, from the docks, 
any old ones that were fit for service, and to 
raise seamen. An order was also given to the 
consul, to supply him with two thousand of the 
allied and Latino footmen, and a thousand* 
Roman. The destination of these two pretors, 
and their two armaments, one on land, and the 
other on sea, was declared to bo intended against 
Nabis, who was now carrying on open hostili¬ 
ties agaimst the allies of the Roman people. 
But it was thought proper to wait the return 
of the ambassadors sent to Anlioehus, and the 
senate ordered the consul Cnoius Domitius not 
to leave the city until tht y arrived. 

XXL The pra'tors, Fulvius and Scribonius, 
whose province was the administration of jus¬ 
tice at Rome, were charged to provide a hun¬ 
dred quinqui'roincs, besides the fleet which 
Atilius was to command. Before the consul 
and })raJtors set out for their provinces, a sup¬ 
plication was performed on account of some 
prodigies. A rejiort was brought from Picon- 
um, that a goat had produced six kids at a birth. 
It was said that a hoy was born at Arretium 
who had but one hand ; that, at Amiternum, a 
shower of earth fell; a gate and wall at For- 
miffi were struck by lightning; and, what was 
more alarming than all, an ox, belonging to the 
consul, Cncius Domitius, spoke these words,— 
Rome, take care of thyself.'’ 'Po expiate 
the other prodigies, a sujjplication was perform¬ 
ed; the ox was ordered by the aruspices to be 
carefully preserved and fed. The Tiber, pour¬ 
ing into the city with more destructive violence 
than last year, swept away two bridges, and 
many buildings, particularly about thcFlumen- 
tan gate. A huge rock, loosened from its .scat, 
cither by the rains, or by an earthquake, so 
slight that no other eflect of it was perceived, 
tumbled down from the capitol into the Juga- 
rian street, and buried many people under it. In 
the country, many parts of wdiich were overllow- 
cd, much cattle was carried away, and many 
houses thrown down. Previous to the arrival of 
the consul, Lucius Quintius, in his province, 
Quintius Minucius fouglit a pitched battle with 
the Ligurians, in the territory of l^is.T, .slow nine 
thousand of the enemy, and put tlic rest to 
flight, drove them within their works, which 
were assaulted and defended with obstinate va¬ 
lour until night came on. During the night, 
the liigurians stole away unobserved ; and, at 
the first dawn, the Romans took possc8.sion of 
their deserted camp, where the quantity of booty 
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was the less, because it was a frequent practice 
with the enemy to send home the spoil taken in 
the country. Minueius, after tins, allowed 
them no respite. From the territory of Pisa*, 
■he marched into that of the Liguruxns, and, 
with fire and sword, utterly deslro\ed tlieir 
forts and towns, where the Roman soldiers were 
abundantly enriched with the s[)oi]s \\lneb the 
enemy had collected in Ktinria and sent lionie. 

XXII. About this tune, the ainhassadors. 
who had been sent to tlic knms, leturned ti) 
Rome. As they brou^dit no inforination of 
such a nature as called for any iinniediate de¬ 
claration of war, (except against tlie Lacedauno- 
nian tyrant, whom the Acb.Taii anil)a‘4sa(lor^. 
also represented as ravaging the sea-eoast oi 
Laconia, in breach of treaty,) Atilnis, tlie ]>ra;- 
tor, was sent with the fleet to (»reeee, for the 
protection of the allies. It was resolved, tliat, 
as there was nothing to be aj)prehended from 
Antiochus at present, both the eonsuls sljonid 
go to their provinces ; and, accordingly, i)omi- 
tius marched into the country of the IJoians, by 
the shorter road, tlirough Ariminuin, and Quiii- 
tius througii Liguria. Tlic two armies of the 
consuls proceeding by these dilieront routes, 
spread devastation wide over the enemy \s coun¬ 
try. In consequence of which, first, a lew of 
their horsemen, with their comnianders, then, 
their whole senate, and, at last, all who posses¬ 
sed either poverty or dignity, to the numhtT of 
one thousamd five hundred, came over, and 
joined the consuls. In both Spains, liki'vvisr, 
success attended the Roman arms during (his 
year. For, in one, Gains Flaminius, after a 
siege, look Litabrum, a strong and opulent 
city, and made jirisoner Corrilnlo, a jtowerful 
chieftain; and, in the other, Marcus Fulvius, 
proconsul, fought two battles, with two armies 
of the enemy, and was victorious in bolli. ile 
captured Vescclia and Ilolo, towns belonging 
to the Spaniards, with many of their forts, and 
others voluntarily submitted to him. Then, 
advancing into the territory of Oretum, and 
having, there also, taken two cities, Noliba, and 
Cusibis, he proceeded to the river Tagus. 
Here stood Toletum, a small city, but strong 
from its situation. While he was besieging 
this place, a numerous army of Y'ectonian.s 
came to relieve their friends in tlie town, but 
he overthrew them in a general engagement, 
and, after their defeat, took Toletum by means 
of his works. 

XXIII. At this juncture, the wars, in which 


I they were iictually engaged, caused not eo great 
I anxiety in ihc minds of the senate, as the ex- 
j ])ec1ii(nm oi one- with Antmchiis. For al- 
i though, tluough liieir ambassadors, they had, 
lioin time to liiiK', Iliad'* careful impimes into 
every pailicular. yet rumours, rashly propagati'd, 
without anilientie loundation, jnleimixed many 
lalseiioods xvitli the liulh. Among the rest, a 
lepoit was s|M-ead, ihul Aiiljoehus intended, as 
st)on Us lu‘ shi'uld <*onie into -lOtolia, to semi a 
fleet imiiu (liutt 1\ to Sicfly. 'I'be senate, there¬ 
fore. though lln-y h.id already dcspatelicd tlie 
pra’tor, Aliliii^. with a s(|uadr<iii to tlie Ionian 
M U, V(U, consi(leriiJg tiuit not only a military 
I force, lull also the iinlueni*e of characters enti¬ 
tled to rrs]tcct, would he necessary towards 
seeming the allacliment of the allies, they sent 
into (ireccc, in (|Uahlv of ambassadors, Titus 
C^niiitins, (hmis OctaMUs, (hieius Scrvilms, 
and Publnis Viiliu.s ; at the same time ordering, 
in (heir decree, liiat Marcus lia'hius should 
lead forward Jiis legions from Jlruttium to Ta- 
icntnm and Ilrmulusium, .so tliat, if occasion 
lequiroil, he might transport (hem thence into 
Macedonia. Tliey also ordered, that Marcus 
Pnlvius, prretor, should .seiul a licet of tliirly 
ships to piotcct tlie coast of Sicily ; and that, 
whocvi'i had the dncction of that licet, should 
i>e iiivesU'd with the authority of a commaiidc'' 
in chief. I'o tliis cornnn.'-sion was apjiointcd 
Lucius Ojijuus Salinator, who had been plelie- 
ian aalile the year liefore. 'J’tiey likewise deter- 
niiiM'd. that the same pr.Ttor should write to his 
eolleague, Lucius Valerius, (hut ‘* there was 
H'a.son to ajquchend that the ships of king An- 
tux'hus would yiass over from jVholia to Sicily 
for whicii reason the senate judged it proper, 
tliat, in addition tf) the army, whi<*h he tlien 
liad, he sliould enlist tumultuary soldiers, (o the 
' number of twelve thousand foot, and four Iiun- 
dred horse, which might enahle Inm to defend 
that coast of his jirovinee wliirli lay next to 
(Jreece. 'J’ln'se troops the pr.Tlor collected, 
not only out of .Sicily, but from the circumja¬ 
cent islands; placing .stiong garrisons in all the 
towns on the coast opposite to (ireere. The 
rumours already current, were, in some degiee, 
confirmed by the arrival of Attains, the brother 
of Euinenes; for he brought intelligence, that 
king Antiochus bad crossed the Hellespont 
witli his army, and that the jEtolians were 
putting themselves into such a posture, that,, 
when lie arrived, he expected to find them in 
arms. 'I’hanks were given to Eumenes, in 
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his ab8eBce,aii(i to AUalu«, who w'us present; 
and an order was passed, that the latter 
should he furnished with a hoii>e, and every 
aceununoilation; that he should hi; [tresi'uted 
with two horses, two suits of iioisemaii’s ai- 
iiiour, vases of silver to a liundied jiouiids 
weight, and of gold to tvv'only [loinuls. 

A-XIV. Ah aee.ounis were eonlinuaily ar¬ 
riving. that the war was on tin: jjoiut ul break¬ 
ing out, it was judged ex})edienl that consuls 
should Ik' elected as soon aspossibb'. \\ herc- 
forc the si'ualt' passed a di'cice, that the j)ia'tor, 
Marcus Eulvius, shoubl instaully despatch a 
letter to the consul, inlorniiiig Iiim, that it was 
the will ol’the senate that he should h'ave liie 
command ot llie jiroMiua* and aiiuy to his lieu- 
teiiants-gi'iieial, and leluiii (o ihune; and that, 
when on the load, lie should semi on lieldre 
him an edict ajipoinling the day loi the elec¬ 
tion of consuls, 'riic con-ul compiled with tin* 
letter; and having siait forwaid the eihet, ai- 
rived at Konie. Tlu-rc was, this year also, a 
waiin eom})etilion, tiuee jiatiiei.uis suing for 
one |)iuce; J^ublius Comc iins Scipio, son to 
(Jneius, who had sulleied a dis:ij»pointmeiit the 
year la'fore: liucius (hinn'liiis JSeipio, and 
(Jneius Manlius Viilso. 'I’lie consulship was 
conferred on Publius Scipio, that it might a[>- 
that the honour had only heeu didayed, and 
not lefused to a persiui of such character. The 
plclieiaii eolleagiie, joined with Iiiin, was Maii- 
ius Acilius (ilahrio. Next day were eri’ated 
pradors, Lucius .Emilius Paiilus, Maieus 
^Jniiliiis Ijepidus, M.trcus Jnnnis Lrutus, 
Aulus (Jornehus Mamniula, (Jams Livius, and 
Lucius Oj)])nis; (he two last, both of them, 
surnamed Salinator. Tins was the same ()p- 
pius who had eoiiducted tin* fleet of thiity sliijis 
to Sieilv- While the new magistrates were 
settling the distiiliution of their provinces, 
orders were despatched to Mareiis Jhebius 
to pass over, with all his forces, from 13run- 
dusium to Epirus, and to keep (ho army sta¬ 
tioned near Apollonia; and Marcus Eulvius, 
city proctor, was commissioned to build fifty new 
quinqueremes. 

XXV. Such were the precautions tukoii by 
the Jiomau jieople to guard against every at¬ 
tempt of Antiochus. At this time, Nahis did 
not disavow his hostile intentions, but, with 
his utmost force, carried on the siege of fiythi- 
pm; and, being iucensetl against the Acha:ans, 
for having sent succours to the besieged, lie 
Ravaged their lands. The Achajans would not 


presume to engage in war, until their ambassa¬ 
dors should come back fiom Rome, and ac- 
ijuaiiit them with the sentiments of the senate ; 
hut as soon as these returned, they summoned 
I a council at Sicyon, and also sent deputies to 
I 'J'ltus Quiutius to ask his advice. In the 
council, all llie members were inclined to vote 
; for an immediate declaration of war; but a 
' b'tter from Titus C^uintius, m which he recom- 
I iiK'iided W'aiting for the Roman printer and 
i ih'cl, caused some hesitation. While many of 
I the meiiibeis persisted in their first 0 ])inion, 

' ami otUer.'> arguing that they ought to follow the 
j eounsi I of the person to wliom they of them- 
I selves had aj>pliej for advice, the generality 
I wailed to hear the sciitnucnts of Plulopaunen. 

1 lie was ]»ia'lor of Achiea at the time, and sur- 
j jiasM'd all his contemj>oraries both m wisdom 
I and inllueiice. He first observed, that“ it W'as 
I a wise rule, estahlisheil among the Aclueans, 
(hat (heir pra:tor, when he jiroposed a question 
conceiniijg war, should not himself have a 
vote and then he desired them to “ fix their 
ilelermination among themselves as soon as 
possible;” assuring them, that “ their prsetor 
would laithfully and carefully carry their decrees 
into execution ; and would use hia host endeav- 
(mrs, tiiat, as far as depended on human pru- 
deneo, they should not re])ent of them, whether 
they woio lor peace' or wai.” 'J’hese words 
conveyed a more efiicacioiis incitement to war, 
than if, by only arguing in favour of it, he 
had betrayed an ambition to distinguish himself 
in eojiunand. War w'as thereloro unanimously 
resolved on : the time and mode of conducting 
it were left entirely to the pra:tor. Philopce- 
iiK'n’s own judgment, indeed, besides it being 
ihe opinmn of Quinlius, pointed it out as best 
to wait lor the Roman fleet, which might suc¬ 
cour (lylhium h}^ sea; hut lie feared that the 
business would not endure delay, and that not 
only (iythiura, hut the i>ar(y which had been 
sent to its aid, would fall into the hands of the 
enemy, and therefore he drew out what ships 
the Aelui'ans had. 

A \VI. The tyrant also with the view of 
cutting oil' any su)»plics that might be brought 
to the bosicgc'd by sea, had fitted out a small 
sijuadron, consisting of only three ships of 
war, with some harks and cutters, as his for-’ 
mcr fleet had been given ui> to ihe Romans, ac- 
eoiding to the treaty. In order to try the ac¬ 
tivity of these vessels, as they were thennew, 
and to have every thing in fit condition for a 
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battle, he put out to sea every day, and exer¬ 
cised both the rowers and marines in mock-fights; 
for he thought that all his hopes of succeeding 
in the siege depended on his preventing any 
succours being brought to them by sliips. Tlie 
pra-tor of the Achaians, in respect of skill for 
conducting operations on land, was equal to 
any oi the most celebrated cominanders both in 
c.ipaeity and experience, yet with naval afiiurs 
lie was quite unacquainU'd. lleing an inha¬ 
bitant of Arcadia, an inland country, he was 
even ignorant in foreign alluirs, excepting tUal 
h«^ hud once served in Crete as commander of 
a body of auxiliaries. There was an old ship 
ol four banks of ours, which liad been taken 
eighty years before, as it was conveying ?sic:ea. 
the wife ofCraterus, from Naupactum to (hn-- 
inth. Led by the reputation ol this ship, for 
it had been reckoned a remarkably line vessel 
when in the king’s fleet, he ordered it, tliougU 
now quite rotten, and falling asunder through 
age, to be brought out from .'Egiuin. Tlie 
fleet sailed with this ship at its head, Tiso of 
Patrs, the commander, being on board it, 
when the ships of the Laced®monians from 
Gylhium came within view. At the first 
shock, against a new and firm vessel, that old 
one, which before admitted the water througli I 
every joint, was shattered to pieces, and the ! 
whole crew were made i)visoners. On the 
loss of the commander’s ship, the rest of the 
fleet fled as fast as their oars could carry th(;m. 
Philopoemcii himself made his escape in a light 
advice-boat, nor did he stop his flight until 
he arrived at Patne. This untoward event 
did not in the least damp the spirit of a man so 
well versed in military affairs, and who had 
experienced so many vicissitudes of fortune. 
On the contrary, as he had failed of success 
in the naval line, in which he had no experience, 
he even conceived, thence, the greater hopes 
of succeeding in another, wherein he had acquir¬ 
ed knowledge; and he affirmed, that he would 
quickly put an end to the tyrant’s rejoicing. 

XXVII. Nabis, elated by this adventure, 
and confldent that he had not now any danger 
to apprehend from the sea, resolved to shut up 
the passages on the land also, by parties station¬ 
ed in proper posts. With this view, he drew 
off a third part of his forces from the siege of 
Gythium, and encamped them at B®®, a place 
which commands both Leuc® and Acri®, on 
the road by which he supposed the enemy’s 
army should advance. While he lay on this 


station, where very few of his men had tents, 
(the generality of them liaving formed huts of 
reeds interwoven, and which they covered with 
leaves of trees, to serve as a defence from the 
weather,) Philopcemen, lioforc he came within 
sight, resolved to surprise him by an attack of 
such a kind as he did not expect. He drew lo- 
gelber a number of small sliips in a rcinolc 
creek, on the coast of the territoiy of Argos, 
and embarked on board them a body of .soldu'rs, 
mostly t.irgclecrs, furnished with slings, jave¬ 
lins, and other light kinds of weapons. He 
then coasted along the shore, until he came to 
a promontory near iSabis’s post. Hole hi* 
landed ; and made his way, by night, through 
f>a(bs with which ho was well acquainted, 
n®a’. Ho found the sentinels fust asleep, loi 
they had not conceived the least apprehension 
ol an enemy being near, and he inuiiediatelv 
set Arc (o the huis in every part of the caiiij'. 
(ireat numbers perished in the flames, beloii* 
they could discover the enemy's arrival, and 
those who did discover it, could give no assis¬ 
tance ; so that nearly the whole was destroyed 
by lire and sword. From both those means 
ol de.struction, however, a very small number 
made their escape, and fled to tin? principal 
camp before Gythium. Philopunncii having, 
by this blow, given a severe check to the jii-e- 
sumption of the enemy, led on his forces (,> 
ravage the district of U’rijiolis, a part of tin' 
Laredafmonian territory, lying next to the 
frontiers of Megalopolis; and, carrying oil’ 
thence a vast number of men and cattle, with¬ 
drew, before tlie tyrant could send a force 
from Gythium to protect the country. He 
then collected his whole force at Tcgea, to 
which place he summoned a council of the 
Achffians and their allies; at which were pres¬ 
ent, also, deputies from the Epirols, and Acar- 
nanians. Here it was resolved, that, as the 
minds of his men were now sufficiently recover¬ 
ed from the shame of the disgrace suffered at 
sea, and those of the enemy dispirited, he 
should march directly to Laced®mon; for 
that was judged to he the only effectual means to 
draw off the enemy from the siege of Gythium. 
On entering their country, he encamped the 
first day at Cary®; and, on that very*-day, 
Gythium was taken. Ignorant of that event, 
Philopmmen advanced to the Barbosthenes, 
a mountain ten miles from Lacedsmon. Oji 
the other side, Nabis, after taking possession 
of Gythium, set out, at the head of a body of 
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light troops, marched haatily by Laced«mon, 
and seized on a place called the Camp of Pyr¬ 
rhus, which post he believed the Achajans in¬ 
tended to occupy. From thence, lie proceeded 
to meet the enemy. The latter, being obliged, 
by the narrowness of the rood, to extend their 
train to a great length, occupied a space of almost 
five miles. The cavalry, and the greatest part of 
the auxiliaries, covered the rear, l*hilopcemen 
expecting that the tyrant would attack him, on 
that quarter, with his mercenary troops, in 
whom he placed his principal confidence. 'J’wo 
unforeseen circumstances at once filled him with 
uneasiness: one, the post at which he aimed 
being pre-occupied ; the other, the enemy hav¬ 
ing met him in front, where, as the road lay 
through very uneven ground, he did not see 
how the battalions could advance without the 
support of the light troops. 

XXVIII. Philopceineii was po.sscsscd of an 
admirable degree of skill and experience, in 
conducting a march, and ehoo.sing bis station; 
having made these points his principal study, 
not only in times of war, but likewise during 
peace. Whenever, in travelling, he came to a 
defile where the passage was dillicult, it was 
his practice, first, to examine the nature of the 
ground on every side. When journeying alone, 
Jie meditated within himself; if he had com¬ 
pany, he asked them, “ If an enemy should ap¬ 
pear in that jdace, what would he the proper 
method of proceeding ; what, if they should at¬ 
tack liim in front; what, if on this flank, or on 
that; what, if on the rear 1 For he might hap¬ 
pen to meet them, while his men were formed 
with a regular front; or when they were in the 
loose order of march, fit only for the road.” 
He would proceed to examine, either in his 
own mind, or by asking questions, « What 
ground he ought to choose; what number of 
soldiers; or what kind of arms (which was a 
very material point) he ought to employ; 
where he should deposit the baggage, where, 
the soldiers’ necessaries, where the unarmed 
multitude; what number and what kind of 
troops he should appoint to guard them, and 
wlfbthcr it would be better to prosecute his 
march as intended, or to return back by the 
way he came; whaj spot, also, he should choose. 
for his camp; what space he should inclose 
within the lines; where he could be conve¬ 
niently supplied with water: where a sufficien¬ 
cy of forage and wood could be had; which 
would he his safest road on decamping next day, 
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and in what form the army should march t” 
In such studies and inquiries he had, from his 
early years, so frequently exercised his thoughts 
that on any emergency of the kind occurring, 
no expedient that could be devised was new t5 
liiin. On this occasion, he first ordered the 
army to halt; then sent forward, to the van, 
the auxiliary Cretans, and the horsemen called 
Tarentinea, each leading two spare horses ; and, 
ordering the rest of the cavalry to follow, he 
seized on a rock which stood over a rivulet, 
from which he might be supplied with water. 
Here he collected together all the baggage 
with all the sutlers and followers of the army, 
placing a guard of soldiers round them; and 
then he fortified his camp, as the nature of the 
place required. The pitching of tents in such 
rugged and uneven ground was a difficult task. 
The enemy were distant not more than five 
hundred paces. Both drew water from the 
same rivulet, under escorts of light troops ; but, 
before any skirmish took place, as usual, be¬ 
tween men encamped so near to each other, 
night came on. It was evident, however, that 
they must, unavoidably, fight next day at the 
rivulet, in support of the watering parties. 
Wherefore, during the night, Philopoemen con¬ 
cealed, in a valley remote from the view of the 
enemy, as great a number of largctecrs as could 
conveniently lie in the place. 

XXIX. At break of day, the Cretan light 
infantry, and the 'rarentine horse, began an 
engagement on the bank of the rivulet. Latem- 
nastus, a Cretan, commanded his countrymen ; 
Lycortas of Megalopolis, the cavalry. The 
enemy’s watering party also was guarded by 
Cretan auxiliaries and Tarentine horsemen. 
The fight was, for a considerable time, doubt¬ 
ful, as the troops on both sides were of the same 
kind, and armed alike ; hut, as the contest ad¬ 
vanced, the tyrant’s auxiliaries gained an ad¬ 
vantage, both by their superiority of numbers, 
and because Philopoemen had given directions 
to his officers, that, after maintaining the con¬ 
test for a short time, they should betake 
themselves to flight, and draw the enemy 
on to the place of the ambuscade. The 
latter, pursuing the runaways, in disorderly 
haste through the valley, were moat of them 
wounded and slain, before they discovered their 
concealed foe. The targeteers had posted 
themselves in such order, as far as the breadth 
of the valley allowed, that they easily gave a pas¬ 
sage to their flying friends, through openings in 
19 
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their ranks; then starting up themselves, hale, 
fresh, and in regular order, they briskly attack¬ 
ed the enemy, whose ranks were broken, who 
were scattered in confusion, and were, besides, 
exhausted with fatigue and wounds. This 
decided the victory: the tyrant’s troops instantly 
turned their backs, and flying with much more 
precipitation than they had pursued, were 
driven into their camp. Great numbers were 
killed and taken in the pursuit; and the con¬ 
sternation would have spread through the camp 
also, had not Philoposmen ordered a retreat to 
be sounded: for he dreaded the ground (which 
was rough and dangerous to advance on without 
caution,) more than he did the enemy. Judging, 
both from the issue of the battle, and from the 
disposition of the enemy’s leader, that he was 
not a little dismayed, he sent to him one of the 
auxiliary soldiers in the character of a deserter, 
to assure him positively, that the Achaans had 
resolved to advance, next day, to the river 
Eurotas, which runs almost close to the walls, 
in order to cut off the tyrant’s retreat to the 
city, and to prevent any provisions being 
brought thence to the camp; and that they 
intended, at the same time, to try whether any 
could be prevailed on to desert his cause. 
Although the deserter did not gain implicit 
credit, yet ho afforded Nabis’s captain, who 
was full of apprehensions, a plausible pretext 
for leaving his camp. On tlic day following, 
he ordered Pythagoras, with the auxiliaries and 
cavalry, to mount guard before tlie rampart; 
and then, marching out himself with the main 
body of the army, as if intending to offer battle, 
he ordered them to return with all haste to the 
city. 

XXX. When PhilopoEmen saw their army 
marching precipitately through a narrow and 
steep road, he sent all his cavalry, together with 
the Cretan auxiliaries, against the guard of 
the enemy, stationed in the front of their camp. 
These, seeing their adversaries approach, and 
perceiving that their friends had abandoned 
them, at first attempted to retreat within their 
works; but then, observing the whole force 
of the Achicans advancing, in order of battle, 
they were seized with fear, lest, together with 
the camp itself, they might be taken; they 
resolved, therefore, to follow the body of their 
army, which, by this time, had proceeded to a 
considerable distance. Immediately, the tar- 
geteers of the Achscans assailed the camp, and 
the rest set out in pursuit of the enemy. The 


road was such, that a body of men, even when 
undisturbed by any fear of a foe, could not, 
without difficulty, make its way through it. 
But when an attack was made on their rear, 
and the shouts of terror, raised by the affrighted 
troops behind, reached to the van, they threw 
down their arms, and fled different ways into 
the adjacent woods. In an instant of time, tho 
way was stopped up with heaps of weapons, 
particularly spears, which, falling mostly with 
their points towards the pursuers, formed a 
kind of palisade across the road. Philopoemcn 
ordered the auxiliaries to push forward in pur¬ 
suit of the enemy, who would find it a difficult 
matter, the horsemen particularly, to continue 
their flight; while he himself led away the 
heavy troops through more open ground to the 
river Eurotas. There he pitched his ramp a 
little before sunset, and waited for the light 
troops which he had sent in chase of the enemy. 
Those arrived at the first watch, and brought 
intelligence, that Nabis, with a few attendants, 
had made his way into the city, and that the 
rest of his army, unarmed and dispersed, were 
straggling through all parts of the woods; 
whereupon, he ordered them to refresh them¬ 
selves, while he himself chose out a party of • 
men, who, having come earlier into camp, were, 
by this lime, both recruited by food and rest; ~ 
and, ordering them to carry nothing with them 
but their swords, he marched them out directly, 
and posted them in the roads, wliich led from 
two of the gates, one towards Phera;, th(‘ other 
towards the Barbosthenes: for he supposed, 
that through these the flying enemy would 
endeavour to make their retreat. Nor was he 
disappointed therein : for tho J^acodceiiionians, 
as long as any light remained, retreated through 
the centre of the woods in the most retired 
paths. As soon as it grew dusk, and they saw 
lights in the enemy’s camp, they kept themselves 
concealed from view ; but, having passed it by, 
they then thought tliat all was safe, and came 
down into the open roads, where they were 
intercepted by the parties lying in wait; and 
such numbers of them were killed and taken, 
that, of the whole army, scarcely a fourth paVt 
effected their escape. As Nabis was now pent 
up within the city, Philopoemcn employed the 
greatest part of thirty succeeding days in ra¬ 
vaging the lands of the Lacedaemonians; and 
then, after greatly reducing, and almost anni¬ 
hilating, the strength of th© tyrant, he returned 
home, while tho Achaeans extolled him as equal. 
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in ih^ merit of his services, to the Roman 
general, or, so far as regarded the war with 
Lacedaemon, even superior. i 

XXXI. Wliilc the Achojans and the tyrant 
were carrying on the war in this manner, the 
Roman ambassadors made a circuit through the 
cities of the allies: for they feared, lest the 
.^Etolians might seduce some of them to join 
the party of Antiochus. They took but little 
pains, ill their applications to the Aclia'ans; 
because, knowing their animosity against ?^abis, 
they thought that they might be safely relied on 
with regard to other matters. They went first 
to Athens, thence to Chalcis, thence to Thes¬ 
saly ; and, after addressing proper exhortations 
to the Thessalians, in a full assembly, they 
directed their route to Demetrias, to which place 
a council of the Magnetians was summoned. 
Their negotiation here required more address ; 
for a great many of the leading men were dis- 
aflected to the Romans, and entirely devoted 
to the interests of Antiochus and the^tolians; 
because, at the time when accounts were 
received that Philip’s son, who was a hostage, 
would be restored to him, and the tribute im¬ 
posed on him remitted, among other groundless 
reports it had been given out, that the Romans 
intended to put him again in possession of 
Demetrias. Rather than that should take 
place, Eurylochus, a deputy of the Magnetians, 
and others of that faction, wished for a total 
change of measures to bo cirecfed by the 
coming of Antiochus and the ^tolians. In 
opposition to those, it was necessary to reason 
in such a manner, that, in dispelling their mis¬ 
taken fear, the ambassadors should not, by 
cutting off his hopes at once, give any disgust 
to Philip, whose friendship was of greater 
moment on any occasion, than that of the 
Magnetians. They only observed to the as¬ 
sembly, that, “ as Greece in general was under 
an obligation to the Romans for their kindness 
in restoring its liberty, so was their state in 
particular. For there had not only been a 
garrison of Macedonians in their capitol, but a 
palace had been built in it, that they might have 
a^master continually before their eyes. But 
all that had been done would be of no eflect, if 
thg iEtoIians should bring thither Antiochus, 
and settle him in fhc abode of Philip, so that 
a new and unknown king should be set over 
them, in the place of an old one, with whom 
they were long acquainted.” Their chief 
-magistrate is styled Magnetarch. This office 


was then held by Eurylochus, who assuming 
confidence from his high station, openly de¬ 
clared that he and the Magnetians saw no 
reason to dissemble their having heard the 
common report about the restoration of Dcme# 
trias to Philip; to prevent which the Mag¬ 
netians were bound to use every effort, however 
hazardous ; and, in the eagerness of discourse, 
he was carried to such an inconsiderate length, 
as to throw out, that “ at that very time Dernc- 
trias was only free in appearance ; and that, in 
reality, all things were directed by the will of 
the Romans.” Tliesc words excited a general 
murmur in the assembly; some of whom 
showed their approbation, others expressed 
indignation at his presumption in uttering such 
an expression. As to Quintius, he was so 
inflamed with anger, that, raising his hands 
towards heaven, he invoked the gods to witness 
the ungrateful and perfidious disposition of the 
Magnetians. 7’his struck terror into the 
whole assembly; and one of the deputies, 
named Zeno, who had acquired a great degree 
of influence, by his judicious course of conduct 
in life, and by having been always an avowed 
supporter of the interests of the Romans, with 
tears besought Quintius, and the other ambas¬ 
sadors, “ not to impute to the state the madness 
of an indi\idual. Every man,” he said, “was 
aiiswenible for his own absurdities. As to the 
Magnetians, they were indebted to Titus 
Quintius and the Roman people, not only for 
liberty, hut for every thing that mankind hold 
valuable or sacred. By their kindness, they 
were in the enjoyment of every blessing, for 
which they could ever petition the immortal 
gods; and, if stiuck with phrenzy, they would 
sooner vent their fury on their own persons, 
than violate the friendship with Rome.” 

XXXII. His entreaties were seconded by 
the prayers of tlie whole assembly : on which 
Eurylochus retired hastily from the council, 
and passing through private streets, fled away 
into .^tolia. As to the jEtolians, they now 
gave plain indications of their intention to 
revolt, which became more evident every day; 
and it happened, that at this very time, Thoas, 
one of their leading men, whom they had sent 
to Antiochus, returned, and brought back with 
him an ambassador from the king, named Me- 
nippus. These two, before the council met 
to give them audience, filled every one’s ears 
with pompous accounts of the naval and land 
forces that were coming; “ a vast army,” they 
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said, » of horse and foot was on its march, ao 
companied t)y elephants from India: and, 
besides, they were bringing such a quantity 
of gold and silver, as was sufficient to pur- 
ehase the Romans themselves:’’ which latter 
circumstance they knew would influence the 
multitude, more than any thing else. It was 
easy to foresee what effects these reports 
would produce in the council; for the Roman 
ambassadors received information of the ar¬ 
rival of those men, and of all their proceedings. 
A rupture, indeed, was almost unavoidable, 
yet Quintius thought it advisable, that some 
ambassadors of the allies should be present 
in that council, who might remind the ^Eto- 
lians of their alliance with Rome, and who 
might have the courage to speak with freedom 
in opposition to the king’s ambassador. The 
Athenians seemed to be the best qualifred for 
this purpose, by reason, of the high reputation 
of their state, and also from an amity long sub¬ 
sisting between them and the iEtolians. Quin- 
tius, therefore, requested of them to send i 
ambassadors to the Pansetolic council. At the I 
first meeting, Thoas made a report of the busi-1 
ness of his embassy. After him, Menippus 
was introduced, who said, that “ it would have 
been happy for all the Greeks residing both in i 
Greece and Asia, if Antiochus could have taken 
a part in their affairs, while the power of Philip ' 
was yet unbroken; for then every one would I 
have had what of right belonged to him, and the 
whole would not have come under the dominion 
and absolute disposal of the Romans. But even 
as matters stand at present,” said he, “ pro¬ 
vided you have constancy enough to carry into 
effect the measures which you have adopted, 
Antiochus will be able, with the assistance of 
the gods, and the alliance of the iEtolians, to 
reinstate the affairs of Greece in their former 
rank of dignity, notwithstanding the low condi¬ 
tion to which they have been reduced. But 
this dignity consists in a state of freedom sup¬ 
ported by its own strength, not dependent on 
the will of another.” The Athenians, who 
were permitted to deliver their sentiments next 
after the king’s ambassadors, avoiding all men¬ 
tion of Antiochus, reminded the JEtolians of 
their alliance with Rome, and the benefits con¬ 
ferred by Titus Quintius on the whole body of 
Greece; and recommended to them, «not 
inconsiderately, to break off that connection by 
too hasty counsels; observing, that passionate 
and adventurous schemes, however flattering at 


first view, prove difficult in the execution) and 
disastrous in the issue: that, as the Roman 
ambassadors, and, among them, Titus Quintius, 
were within a small distance, it would be better 
before any violent step was taken, to discuss, in 
amicable conference, any matters in dispute, 
than to rouse Europe and Asia to a dreadful 
war.” 

XXXIII. The multitude, ever fond of no¬ 
velty, warmly espoused the cause of Antiochus, 
and gave their opinion, that the Romans should 
not even be admitted into the council; but by 
the influence chiefly of the elder members, a 
vote was passed, that the council should give 
audience to the Romans. On being acquainted, 
by the Athenians, with this determination, 
Quintius resolved on going into.®tolia; for he 
thought that, “ either he should be able to ef¬ 
fect some change in their designs; or that it 
would be manifest to all mankind, that the 
blame of the war would lie on the .^tolians, 
and that the Romans would be warranted to 
take arms by justice, and in a manner by ne¬ 
cessity.” On arriving there, Quintius, in his 
discourse to the council, began with the first 
formation of the alliance between the Romans 
and the JGtoliuns, and enumerated the many 
transgressions of the terms of the treaty, of 
which the latter had been guilty. He thei^ 
enlarged a little on the rights of the states con¬ 
cerned in the dispute, and added, that, “ not¬ 
withstanding, if they thought that they had any 
reasonable demand to make, it would surely bo 
infinitely better to send ambassadors to Rome, 
whether they choose to argue the case or to 
make a request to the senate, than that the 
Roman people should enter the lists with An¬ 
tiochus, while the iEtoIians acted as marshals 
of the field; an event which would cause a great 
convulsion in the affairs of the world, and the 
utter ruin of Greece.” He concluded with 
asserting, that “ no people would feel the fatal 
consequences of such a war sooner than the first 
promoters of it.” This prediction of the Ro¬ 
man was disregarded. 7'hoas, and others of 
the same faction, were then heard with general 
approbation; and they prevailed so far, that, 
without adjourning the meeting, or waiting for 
the absence of the Romans, the assembly passed 
a decree that Antiochus should be invited to 
vindicate the liberty of Greece, and decide the 
dispute between the .^tolians and the Romans. 
To the insolence of this decree, their pr«tor, 
Damocritus, added a personal affront: for on 
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QuintiUs asking him for a copy of the decree, 
without any respect to the dignity of the per¬ 
son to whom he spoke, he told him, tliat « he 
had, at present, more pressing business to 
despatch ; but he would shortly give him the 
decree, and an answer, in Italy, from his camp 
on the banks of the Tiber.” Such was the de¬ 
gree of madness which possessed, at that time, 
both the nation of the ^EtoUans, and their mag¬ 
istrates. 

XXXIV. Quintius and the ambassadors 
returned to Corinth. The .^tolians, that they 
might not appear to depend merely on Anti- 
ochus, and to sit inactive, waiting for his arrival, 
though they did not, after the departure of the 
Romans, hold a general diet of the nation, yet 
endeavoured, by their Apocleti, (a more confi¬ 
dential council, composed of persons .selected 
from the rest, to devise schemes for setting 
Greece in commotion. They were sensible, 
that in the several states tlie principal people, 
particularly those of the best characters, were 
disposed to maintain the Roman alliance, and 
well pleased with the present state of affairs; 
but that the populace, and especially such as 
were in needy circumstances, wished for a gen- 
cVal revolution. The ^tolians, at one day’s 
sitting, formed a scheme, the very conception 
cif which, argued not only boldness, hut im¬ 
pudence,—being no leas tlian the making 
themselves masters of Demetrius, (lhalcis, 
and Lacedsemon. One of their principal 
meja was sent to each of these places; Tlioas 
to Chalcis, Alexamenus to Lacedaemon, Dio¬ 
des to Demetrias. This last was assisted by 
the exile Eurylochus, whose flight, and the 
cause of it, have been mentioned above, and 
who had no other prospect of being restored to 
his country. Eurylochus, by letter, instruct¬ 
ed his friends and relations, and those of his 
own faction, to order his wife and children to 
assume a mourning dress; and, holding the 
badges of supplicants, to go into a full assem¬ 
bly, and to l)csoech each individual, and the 
•whole body, not to suffer a man, who was inno¬ 
cent and uncondemned, to grow old in exile. 
The simple and unsuspecting were moved by 
compassion ; the ill-disposed and seditious, by 
theliopc of seeing«all things thrown into con¬ 
fusion, in consequence of the tumults which the 
.^tolians would excite; and every one voted 
for his being recalled. These preparatory mea¬ 
sures being effected, Diodes, at that time gene¬ 
ral of the horse, with all the cavalry, set out 


under pretext of escorting to his home the 
exile, who was his guest. Having, during that 
day and the following night, marched an extra¬ 
ordinary length of way, and arrived within six 
miles of the city at the first dawn, he chose out 
three troops, at the head of which he went on, 
before the rest of the cavalry, whom he ordered 
to follow. When he came near the gate he 
made all his men dismount, and lead their 
horses by the reins, without keeping their 
ranks, hut like travellei^s on a journey, in order 
that they might appear to be the retinue of the 
general, rather than a military force. Here he 
left one troop at the gate, lest the cavalry, who 
were coming up, might be shut out; and then 
holding Eurylochus by the hand conducted him 
to his house through the middle of the city and 
the forum, and through crowds ■who met and 
I congratulated him. In a little lime the city 
was filled with horsemen, and convenient posts 
were seized : and then parties were sent to the 
houses of persona of the opposite faction, to 
put them to death. In this manner Demetrias 
fell into the hands of the ^tolians. 

XXXV. The plan to be executed at Lacc- 
d.'Emon was, not to attempt the city by force, 
but to entrap the tyrant by stratagem. For 
though he had been stripped of the maritime 
towns by the Romans, and afterwards sliiit up 
within the walls of his city by the Achamns, 
they sujjposed that wliocvcr took the first op¬ 
portunity of killing him would engross the 
whole thanks of the LaredaDmonians, The 
pretence which they had for sending to him, 
was, that he had long solicited assistance from 
them, since, by their advice, he had renewed 
the war. A thousand foot were put under the 
command of Alexamenus, with thirty horse¬ 
men, chosen from among the youth. These 
received a charge from Damocritus, the prietor, 
in the select council of the nation, mentioned 
above, “ not to suppose that thi'y were sent to 
act against the Achreans; or even on other 
business, which any might think he had disco¬ 
vered from his own conjectures. Whatever 
sudden enterprise circumstances might direct 
Alexamenus to undertake, that (however un¬ 
expected, rash, or daring,) they were to hold 
themselves in readiness to execute with implicit 
obedience ; and should understand that to be 
the matter, for the sole purpose of effecting 
which they had been sent abroad,” With 
these men, thus pre-instructed, Alexamenus 
came to the tyrant, and at his first arrival 
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fillecl him with very flattering hopes; telling 
him, that Antiochus had already come 
over into Europe; that he would shortly 
be in Greece, and would cover the lands and 
«>scas with men and arms; that the Romans 
would And that they had not Philip to deal 
with: that the numbers of the horsemen, 
footmen, and ships, could not be reckoned ; 
and that the train of elephants, by their mere 
appearance, would effectually daunt the enemy ; 
that the JEtolians were resolved to come to 
Laccdiemon with their entire force, whenever 
occasion required ; but Uxat they wished to 
show the king, on his arrival, a numerous body 
of troops: that Nabis himself, likewise, ought 
to take care not to suffer his soldiers to be 
enervated by inaction, and by spending theiiv 
time in houses; but to lead them out, and 
make them perform their evolutions under arms, 
which, while it exercised their bodies, would 
also rouse their courage : that the labour would 
become lighter by practice, and might even be 
rendered not unpleasing by the affability and 
kindness of their commander.” Thencefor¬ 
ward, the troops used frequently to be drawn 
out under the walls of the city, in a plain near 
the river Eurotas. The tyrant’s life-guards 
were generally posted in the centre. He him¬ 
self, attended by three horsemen at the most, 
of whom Alexamenus was commonly one, rode 
about in front, and went to view both wings to 
their extremities. On the right wing were the 
^tolians; both those who had been before in 
his army as auxiliaries, and the thousand who 
came with Alexamenus. Alexamenus made 
it his custom to ride about with Nabis through 
a few of the ranks, making such remarks as he 
thought proper ; then to join his own troops in 
the right wing; and presently after, as if having 
given the necessary orders, to return to the 
tyrant. But, on the day which he had fixed 
for the perpetration of the deed of death, after 
accompanying the tyrant for a little time, he 
withdrew to his own soldiers, and addressed 
the horsemen, sent from home with him, in 
these words; « Young men, you are now to 
perform, and that with boldness and resolution, 
the business which you were ordered to execute 
at my command. Have your courage and your 
hands ready, that none may fail to second me 
in whatever he sees me attempt. If any one 
shall hesitate, and let any scheme of his own 
interfere with mine, that man most certainly 
shall never return to bis home.” Horror seiz¬ 


ed them all, and they well remembered tho 
charge which they had received at setting out. 
Nabis was now coming from the left wing. 
Alexamenus ordered his horsemen to rest their 
lances, and keep their eyes fixed on him ; and 
in the meantime he himself recollected his 
spirits from the hurry into which they had been 
thrown by the thoughts of such a desperate 
attempt. As soon as the tyrant came near, he 
charged him ; and driving his spear through his 
horse, brought the rider to the ground. All 
the horsemen aimed their lances at him as he 
lay, and after many ineffectual strokes against 
his coat of mail, their points at length penetra¬ 
ted his body, so that, before relief could be sent 
from the centre, he expired. 

XXXVI. Alexamenus, with all the 
ians, hastened away, to seize on the palace. 
Nabis’s life-guards were at first struck with 
horror and dismay, the act being perpetrated 
before their eyes ; then, when they observed 
the .iEtolian troops leaving the place, they 
gathered round the tyrant’s body, where it was 
left, forming, instead of avengers of his death, 
a mere groupc of spectators. Nor would any 
one have stirred, if Alexamenus had imme¬ 
diately called the people to an assembly, thc'e 
made a speech suitable to the occasion, and 
afterwards kept a good number of -Elolians ;ii 
arms, without offering to commit any act of 
violence. Instead of which, by a fatality which 
ought to attend all designs founded in treachery, 
every step was taken that could tend to hasten 
the destruction of the actors in this villanous 
enterprise. The commander, shut up in the 
palace, wasted a day and a night in searching 
out the tyrant’s treasures; and the JEtolians, 
as if they had stormed the city, of which they 
wished to be thought the deliverers, betook 
themselves to plunder. The insolence of their 
behaviour, and at the same time, contempt of 
their numbers, gave the Lacedemonians cour¬ 
age to assemble in a body, when some said, 
that they ought to drive out the ^Etolians, and 
resume their liberty, which had been ravished 
from them at the very time when it seemed to 
be restored; others, that, for tho sake*- of 
appearance, they ought to associate with them 
some one of the royal family, to give authority 
to their proceedings. There was a very young 
boy of that family, named Laconicus, who had 
been educated with the tyrant’s children ; him 
they mounted on a hojrse, and taking arms, 
slew all the iEtolians whom they met strag- 
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gling through the city. They then assaulted 
the palace, where they killed Alexamenus, 
who, with a small party, attempted resist¬ 
ance. Others of the ^tolians, who had 
collected together round the Chalciajcon, that 
is, the brazen temple of Minerva, were cut 
to pieces. A few, throwing away their arms, 
fled, some to Tegca, others to Megalopolis, 
where they where seized by the magistates, and 
sold as slaves. Philopcemen, as soon as he 
heard of the murder of the tyrant, went to La- 
cednemon, where, finding all in confusion and 
consternation, he called together the princijial 
inhabitants, to whom he addressed a discourse, 
(such as ought to have been made by Alexa¬ 
menus,) which had so great an effect that the 
Lacediemonians joined the confederacy of the 
Achceans. To this they were the more easily 
persuaded, because, at that very juncture, A u- 
lus Atilius happened to arrive at (lythium with 
twenty-four quinqueremes. 

XXXVII. Meanwhile, Thoas, in his at¬ 
tempt on Chalcis, was not near so fortunate as 
Eurylochus had been in getting possession of 
Demetrias ; although (by the intervention of 
Euthymidas, a man of considerable consequence, 
who, after the arrival of Titus Quintius and 
the ambassadors, had been banished by those 
who adhered to the Roman alliance; and also 
of Herodorus, who was a merchant of Cios, 
and who, by means of his wealth, possessed a 
powerful influence at Chalcis,) he had engaged 
a party, composed of Euthymidas’s faction, to 
tietray the city into his hands. Euthymidas 
went from Athens, where he had fixed his resi¬ 
dence, first to Thebes, and thence to Salganca; 
Herodorus to Thronium. At a small distance, 
ou the Malian bay, Thoas had two thousand 
foot and two hundred horse, with thirty light 
transport ships. With these vessels, carrying 
six hundred footmen, Herodorus was ordered 
,to sail to the island of Atalanta, that, as soon 
as he should perceive the laiid-forccs approach¬ 
ing Aulus and the Euripus, he might pass over 
to Chalcis; to which place Thoas himself led 
the rest of his forces, marching mostly by night, 
and Vith all possible expedition. 

XXXVIir. Mictio and Xcnoclides, who 
were^now, since the banishment of Euthymi¬ 
das, at the head of affairs in that city, cither of 
themselves suspected the matter, or received 
some information of it, and were at first so 
greatly terrified, that they saw no prospect of 
safety but in flight; but afterwards, when their 


fright subsided, and they considered that, by 
such a step, they would betray and desert not 
only their country, but the Roman alliance, 
they struck out the following plan. It happen¬ 
ed that, at that very time, there was a solemn 
anniversary festival, celebrated at Eretria, in 
honour of Diana Amarynthis, which was always 
attended by great numbers, not only of the na¬ 
tives, but also of the Carystians: thither they 
sent envoys to beseech the Erctrians and 
Carystians, « as having been born in the same 
isle, to compassionate their situation; and, at 
the same time, to show their regard to the 
friend.ship of Rome: not to suffer Chalcis to 
become the property of the .^tolians, who, if 
they once got that city into their power, would 
soon possess themselves of all Eubcea : and to 
remind them, that they had found the Macedo¬ 
nians grievous masters, but that the .^toUans 
would be much more intolerable.” Those 
states were influenced chiefly by motives re¬ 
specting the Romans, as they had lately experi¬ 
enced both the bravery in war, and the justice 
and liberality in success, which characterised 
that people. Both states, therefore, armed, 
and sent the main strength of their young men. 
To these the people of Chalcis entrusted the 
defence of the walls, and they themselves, with 
their whole force, crossed the Euripus, and 
encamped at Salganea. From that place they 
despatched, first a herald, and afterwards, am¬ 
bassadors, to ask the .^Etolians, for what word 
or act of theirs, friends and allies came thus to 
attack them. Thoas, commander of the .<Eto- 
lians, answered, that “ he came not to attack 
them, but to deliver them from the Romans: 
thaltlioy were fettered at present with a brighter 
chain indeed, but a much heavier one, than 
when they had a Macedonian garrison in their 
citadel.” The men of Chalcis replied, that 
“they were neither under bondage, nor in need 
of protection.” The ambassadors then with¬ 
drew from ihe meeting, and returned to their 
countrymen. Thoas and the .^tolians, (who 
had no other hopes than in a sudden surprise, 
and were by no means in a capacity to under¬ 
take a regular war, and the siege of a city so 
well secured against any attack from the land 
or the sea,) returned home. Euthymidas, on 
hearing that his countrymen were encamped at 
Salganea, and that the .dStolians had retired, 
went back from Thebes to Athens. Herodorus, 
after waiting several days at Atalanta, atten¬ 
tively watching for the concerted signal in vain, 
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sent an advice^boat to leam the cause of 
the delay; and, understanding that the enter* 
prise was abandoned by his associates^ returned 
to Thronium. 

XXXIX. QuintiuS) being informed of these 
proceedings, came with the 0eet from Corinth 
and met Eumcnes in the Euripus of Chalcis. 
It was agreed between them, that king Eume- 
nes should leave there five hundred of his sol¬ 
diers, as a garrison to the city, and should go 
himself to Athens. Quintius proceeded to 
Demetrias, as he had purposed from the first, 
hoping that the relief of Chalcis would prove a 
strong inducement to the Magnetians to renew 
the alliance with Rome. And, in order that 
such of them as favoured his views might have 
some support at hand, he wrote to Eunomus. 
praetor of the Thessalians, to arm the youth of 
his nation; sending Villius forward to Deme¬ 
trias, to sound the inclinations of the people : 
for he was determined not to take any step in 
the business, unless a considerable number of 
them were disposed to revive the former treaty 
of amity. Villius in a ship of five banks of 
oars, came to the mouth of the harbour, and 
the whole multitude of the Magnetians hastened 
out thither, Villius then asked, whether they 
chose that he should consider himself as having 
come to friends, or to enemies 1 Eurylochus, 
the Magnetarch, answered, that “he had come 
to friends; but desired him not to enter the 
harbour, but to suffer the Magnetians to live 
in freedom and harmony; and not to attempt, 
under the show of friendly converse, to seduce 
the minds of the populace.’’ Then followed 
an altercation, not a conference, the Roman 
upbraiding the Magnetians with ingratitude, 
and forewarning them of the calamities impend¬ 
ing over them; the multitude, on the other 
side, clamorously reproaching him, and reviling, 
sometimes the senate, sometimes Quintius. 
Villius, therefore, unable to effect any part of 
his business, went back to Quintius, who des¬ 
patched orders to the Thessalian prstor to lead 
his troops home, while himself returned by sea 
to Corinth. 

XL. I have let the affairs of Greece, blended 
with those of Rome, carry me away, as it were, 
out of the course : not that they were in them¬ 
selves deserving of a recital, but because they 
gave rise to a war with Antiochus. After the 
consular election, for thence I digressed, the 
consuls, Lucius Quintius and Cneius Domitius 
repaired to their provinces: Quintius to Ligu¬ 


ria, Domitius against the Boians. These lat¬ 
ter kept themselves quiet: nay, the senators, 
with their children, and the commanding offi¬ 
cers of the cavalry, with their troops, amount¬ 
ing in all to one thousand five hundred, surren¬ 
dered to the consul. The other consul laid 
waste the country of the Ligurians to a wide 
extent, and took some forts : in wliich expedi¬ 
tions he not only acquired booty of all sorts, 
together with many prisoners, but he also re¬ 
covered several of his countrymen, and of the 
allies, who had been in the hands of the enemy. 
In this year a colony was settled at Vibo, in 
pursuance of a decree of the senate and an 
order of tlie people; three thousand seven 
hundred footmen, and three hundred horsemen, 
went out thither, conducted by the commission¬ 
ers Quintus IVfDvius, Marcus Minucius, and 
Marcus Furius Crassipes. Fifteen acres of 
ground were assigned to each footman, double 
that quantity to a horseman. This land had 
been last in possession of the Druttians, who 
had taken it from the Greeks. About this 
time two dreadful alarms happened at Koine, 
one of which continued long, but produced less 
mischief than the other. An earthquake lasted 
through thirty-eight days; during all wh’ch 
lime there was a total cessation of business, so 
strong were people’s anxiety and fears, pn 
account of this event, a supplication was per¬ 
formed of three days’ continuance. The other 
was not a mere fright, but attended with the 
loss of many lives. In consequence of a fire 
breaking out in the cattle-market, the conlia- 
gration among the houses near to the Tiber, 
continued through all that day and the follow¬ 
ing night, and all the sliops with wares of very 
great value, were reduced to ashes. 

XLI. The year was now almost at an end, 
while the rumours of impending hostility, and, 
consequently, the anxiety of the senate, daily 
increased. They therefore set about adjusting 
the provinces of the magistrates elect, in order 
that they might be all the more attentive in 
their several departments. They decreed, 
that those of the consuls should be Italy, and 
whatever other place the senate should* vote, 
for every one knew that a war against Antio¬ 
chus was now a settled point. That ke, to 
whose lot the latter province fell, should have 
under his command,—of Roman citizens, four 
thousand foot and three hundred horse ; and, of 
.he LaUne confederates, six thousand foot and 
four hundred horse. The consul, Lucius Quin- 
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tius, was ordered to levy these troops, that the 
new consul might have nothing to prevent his 
proceeding immediately to any place which tlie 
senate should appoint. Concerning the pro¬ 
vinces of the prajtors, also, it was decreed, 
that the first lot should comprehend the two 
jurisdictions, both tlmt hctw(;cn natives, and 
that between them and foreigners ; the second 
should be Bruttium; the third, the fleet to 
sail wherever the senate should direct; the 
fourth Sicily; the fifth Sardinia; the sixth 
Farther Spain. An order was also given to the 
consul, Jjucius Quintius, to levy two new le¬ 
gions of Roman citizens, and of the allies and 
Latincs twenty thousand foot and eight hun¬ 
dred horse. This army they assigned to the 
preetor to whom should fall the province of 
Bruttium. Two temples were dedicated this 
year to Jupiter in the capitol; one of which 
had been vowed by Lucius Furius Purpurco, 
when priEtor during the (iaihe war; the other 
by the same when consul. Quintus Marcius 
Ralla, duumvir, dedicated both. Many severe 
sentences were passed this year on usurers, who 
were prosecuted by the curule (rdiles, Marcus 
Tuccius and Publius Junius Brutus. Out of 
.the fines imposed on those who were convicted, 
gilded chariots, with four horses, were placed 
, in the recess of Jupiter's temple in the capitol, 
over the canopy of the shrine, and also twelve 
gilded bucklers. The same mdilcs built a jior- 
tico on the outside of the Triple Gate, in the 
Carpenters-Square. 

XLII. While the Romans were busily em¬ 
ployed in preparing for a new war, Antiochus, 
on his part, was not idle. He was detained 
some time by three cities, Smyrna, Alexandria 
in Troas, and Lampsacus, which hitherto he 
had not been able either to reduce by force, or 
to persuade into a treaty of amity ; and he was 
unwilling, on going to Europe, to leave these 
as enemies. The difficulty of forming a fixed 
determination respecting Hannibal occasioned 
him further delay. First, the open ships, 
which the king was to have sent with him to 
Africa, were not readily fitted out; and after¬ 
wards, doubts were raised, whether he ought 
to be sent at all. This was owing chiefly to 
Thoas, the .lEtolian; who, after setting all 
Greece in commotion, came with the account 
of Demetrias being in tlic hands of his country¬ 
men ; and as he had, by false representations 
concerning the king, and multiplying, in his 
assertions, the numbers of his forces, exalted 
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the expectations of many in Greece; so now, 
by the same urtificcs, he puffed up tlie hopes 
of the king; telling him that “every one, 
with earnest wishes, longed for his coming; 
and that, wherever they got a view of the royal 
fleet, they would all run down to the shore to 
welcome him.” He even had the audacity to 
attempt altering the king’s judgment respecting 
Hannibal, when it was nearly settled. For ho 
alleged, lliat “ the fleet ought not to be w’cak- 
eiied by sending away any part of it; but that, 
if ships must he sent, no person was less fit 
: for the command than Hannibal; for he was 
an exile, and a Carthaginian ; to whom his own 
circumstances, or his disposition, might daily 
suggest a lliousand new schemes. Then, as to 
his niililary fame, which, like a large dowry, 
recommended him to notice, it was too splen¬ 
did for an ofiirer acting under Antiochus. The 
king ought to lie the grand objeet of view; the 
king ought to appear the sole leader, the sole 
commander. If Hannibal should lose a fleet 
or an army, the amount of the damage would 
bo the same as if the loss were incurred by any 
other general; but should success bo obtained, 
all the honour would he ascribed to Haimiiial. 
Besides, if the war should prove so fortunate 
as to terminate finally in the defeat of the Ro¬ 
mans, could it bo expected that Hannibal would 
live under a king ; subject, in short, to an in¬ 
dividual ; ho who could not brook subjection to 
the government of his own country 7 His 
conduct, from early youth, had been, of a very 
difibrent cast; for ho was a man who grasped 
at nothing less than the dominion of the world. 
It was therefore not likely that, in his maturer 
age, he would be able to endure a master. 
Tho king wanted not HannilMil as a general: 
as an attendant and a counsellor in the business 
of the war, lie might properly employ him. A 
moderate use of such abilities would lie neither 
unprofitable nor dangerous: hut, if advantages 
of the highest nature were sought through him, 
the probable consequences would be the destruc¬ 
tion both of the agent and the employer.” 

XLIII. There are no dispositions more 
prone to envy than those of persons whose 
mental qualifications are inferior to their birth 
and rank in life; such always harbour an anti¬ 
pathy to meiit, as a treasure in which they 
cannot share. The design of the expedition, 
to be commanded by Hannibal, the only one 
thought of that could be of use, in the begin¬ 
ning of the war, was immediately laid aside. 
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The king, highly flattered by the defection of 
Eemetrias from the Romans to the ^Etolians. 
resolved to pass into Greece without farthe: 
delay. Before the fleet weighed anchor, he 
■yi^'ent up from the shore to Ilium, to offer sac¬ 
rifice to Minerva. Immediately on his return 
he set sail with forty decked ships and sixt} 
open ones, followed by two hundred transports 
laden with provisions and warlike stores. He 
first touched at the island of Imbrus; thence 
he passed over to Sciathus ; whence, after col 
lecting the ships which had been separated 
during the voyage, he proceeded to Ptcleum 
the nearest part of the continent. Here, Eury 
lochus the Magnctarch, and other principal 
Magnetians from Bemetrias, met him. Being 
greatly gratified by their numerous appearance, 
he carried his fleet the next day into the har¬ 
bour of their city. At a small distance from 
the town he landed his forces, which consisted 
of ten thousand foot, five hundred horse, and 
SIX elephants ; a force scarcely sufficient to take 
possession of Greece if there were to be no 
foreign opposition, much less to withstand the 
armies of Rome. The ^tolians, as soon as 
they were informed of Antiochus’s arrival at 
Bemetrias, convened a general council, and 
passed a decree, inviting him into their country 
The king had already left Bemetrias, (for he 
knew that such a decree was to be passed,) and 
had advanced as far as Phalera on the Malian 
bay. Here the decree was presented to him, 
and then he proceeded to Lamia, where he was 
received by the populace with marks of the 
warmest attachment, with clapping of hands 
and shouting, and other signs by which the 
vulgar express extravagant joy. 

XLIV. When he came to the place where 
the council sat, he was introduced by Phaneas, 
the prffitor, and other persons of eminence, 
who, with difficulty, made way for him through 
the crowd. Then, silence being ordered, the 
king addressed himself to the assembly. He 
began with accounting for his having cx)mc with 
a force so much smaller than every one had 
hoped and expected. “ That,” he said, « ought 
to be deemed the strongest proof of the warmth 
of his good will towards them; because, though 
he was not sufficiently prepared in any particu¬ 
lar, and though the season was yet too early 
for sailing, he had, without hesitation, com¬ 
plied with the call of their ambassadors, and 
had believed, that, when the jEtolians should 
sec him among them, they would be satisfied. 


that in him, even if he were unattended, they 
might be sure of every kind of support. But 
he would also abundantly fulfil the hopes of 
those, whose expectations seemed at present 
to be disappointed. For, as soon as the season 
of the year rendered navigation safe, he would 
cover all Greece with arms, men, and horses, 
and all its coasts with fleets. He would spare 
neither expense, nor labour, nor danger, until 
he should remove the Roman yoke from their 
necks, and render Greece really free, and the 
.^tolians the first among its states. That, 
together with the armies, stores of all kinds 
were to come from Asia. For the present, the 
.^tolians ought to take care that his men might 
be properly supplied with corn, and other ac¬ 
commodations, at reasonable rates.” 

XLV. Such was the purport of the king’s 
discourse, which was received with universal 
approbation, and he then withdrew. After his 
departure, a warm debate ensued between two 
of the jEtolian chiefs, Pha'neas and 'Fhoas. 
Pha3neas declared his opinion that it would 
be better to employ Antiochus, as a mediator 
of peace, and an umpire respecting the matters 
in dispute with the Roman people, than as 
leader in a war. That “ his presence, and- 
his dignified station, would impress the Romans 
with awe more powerfully than his arms. That, 
in many cases, men, for the sake of avoiding 
war, remit pretensions, which force and arms 
would never compel them to forego.” Thoas, 
on the other hand, insisted, that “ Phaneas’s 
motive was not a love of peace, but a wish to 
embarrass them in their preparations for war, 
with the view that, through the tediousness of 
the proceedings, the king’s vigour might he re¬ 
laxed, and the Romans gain time to put them¬ 
selves in readiness. That they had abundant 
proof from cxperii'iice, after so many embassies 
sent to Rome, and so many conferences with 
Quintius in person, that nothing reasonable 
could ever be obtained from the Romans in the 
way of negotiation ; and that they would not, 
until every hope of that sort was out of sight, 
have implored the aid of Antiochus. That, 
as he had appeared among them sooner thrfh 
any had expected, they ought not to sink into 
ndolence, but rather to petition the king, 
hat, since he had come in person, which was 
he great point of all, to support the rights of 
Greece, he would also send for his fleets and 
armies. For the king, at the head of an army, 
might obtain something; but, without that, 
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could have very little influence with the Ro¬ 
mans, either in the cause of the ^tolians, 
or even in his own.” This opinion was 
adopted, and the council voted, that the title of 
general should be conferred on the king, 
'i'hey also nominated thirty of their number, 
as a council with whom he might dclilierate on 
business, when he should think proper.—The 
council was then broken up, and all went home 
to their respective states. 

XLVI. Next day the king held a consul¬ 
tation with their select council, respecting tlie 
most eligible place for beginning his operations. 
'J’hey judged it best to make the first trial on 
Chalcis, which had lately been attempted in 
vain by the .^tolians: and they thought that 
the business required rather expedition than 
any great exertion or preparation. Accord¬ 
ingly the king, with a thousand foot, who had 
followed him from Demetrias, took his route 
through Phocis; and the jEtoIiari chiefs, go¬ 
ing by another road, met, at Chcronica,sa small 
number of their young men, whom they had 
called to arms, and thence, in ten decked ships, 
proceeded after him. Antiochus pitched his 
camp at Salganea, while himself, with the 
*iEtolian chiefs, crossed the Eurypus in the 
ships. When he had advanced a little way 
.from the harbour, the magistrates and other 
chief men of ('halcis, came out before their 
gate. A small number, from each side, met to 
confer together. The iEtolians warmly re- 
j ^om mended to the others, “ without violating 
the friendship subsisting between them and the 
Romans, to receive the king also, as a friend 
and ally. For his coming into Europe was 
not for the purpose of making war, but of vin¬ 
dicating the liberty of Greece; and of vindicat¬ 
ing it in reality, not in words and pretence 
merely, as the Romans had done. Nothing 
could be more advantageous to the states of 
Greece, than to possess the friendship of both 
those powers; as they would then be always 
secure against ill-treatment from either, under 
the guarantee and protection of the other. If 
they refused to receive the king, they ought to 
consider the immediate difliculties which they 
must encounter ; the aid of the Romans being 
fai^ distant, and Antiochus, whom with their 
own strength they could not possibly resist, in 
character of an enemy at their gates.” To this 
Mictio, one of the Chalcian deputies, answered 
that “ he wondered who those people were, 
for the vindicating of whose liberty Antiochus 


had left his own kingdom, and come over into 
Europe. For his part, he knew not any state 
in Greece which eitlicr was awed by a garrison 
or paid tribute to the Romans, or was bound 
by a disadvantageous treaty, and obliged td 
submit to terms which it did not like. The 
people of Chalcis, therefore, stood not in need 
cither of any assertor of their liberty, which 
they already enjoyed, or of any armed protec¬ 
tor ; since, tlirough the kindness of the Roman 
people, they were in possession of both liberty 
and peace. I'hey did not slight tlic friendshi}) 
of the king, nor tliat of the .^Etolians them¬ 
selves. The first instance of friendship, there¬ 
fore, that they could give, would be to quit the 
island and go home ; for, as to themselves, they 
were fully determined, not only to admit them 
within their walls, but not even to agree to any 
alliance, but with the approbation of the 
Romans.” 

XLVII. When an account of this occasion 
was brought to the king, at the ships, where he 
had staid, he resolved for the present to return 
to Demetrias ; for he had not with him a suf¬ 
ficient number of men to attempt any thing by 
force. At Demetrias, he held another con¬ 
sultation with the .^Etolians, to determine what 
was next to bo done, as their first effect had 
proved fruitless. It was agreed that they should 
make trial of the Rmotians, Achieans, and 
Amynander, king of Athamania. The Boeo¬ 
tian nation they believed to be disaflected to 
the Romans, ever since the death of Brachyl- 
las, and the consequences which attended it. 
Philopocmcn, chief of the Acha^ans, they sup¬ 
posed to hate, and be hated by, Quintius, in 
consequence of a rivalship for fame in the 
war of Laconia. Amynander had married 
Apamia, daughter of a Megalopolitan, called 
Alexander, who, pretending to he descended 
from Alexander the Great, had given the names 
of Philip and Alexander to his two sons, and 
that of Apamia to his daughter ; and when she 
was raised to distinction, by her marriage to the 
king, Philip, the elder of her brothers, followed 
her into Athamania. This man, who was na¬ 
turally vain, the wEtolians and Antiochus per¬ 
suaded to hope, that, as he was really of the 
royal family, he should be put in possession of 
the kingdom of Macedonia, on condition of his 
prevailing on Amynander and the Athamanians 
to join Antiochus ; and these empty promises 
produced the intended effect, not only on Philip 
but likewise on Amynander. 
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XLVIII. In Acltaia, thn ambassadors of 
Antioclius, and the .•Etolians, were admitted 
to an audicnec of the council at ^gium, in the 
presence of Titus Quintius. The ambassador 
of Antiochus was heard prior to the iEtolians. 
He, with all that pomp and parade which is 
common among those who are maintained in 
the courts of kings, covered, as far as the empty 
sound of words could go, both lands and seas 
with forces. He said, that “an innumerable 
body of cavalry was coming over the Hellespont 
into Europe; some of them cased in coats of 
mail, whom they call Catapliracti ; others dis¬ 
charging arrows on liorselmck; and, what ren¬ 
dered it impossible to guard against them, 
shooting with the surest aim even when their 
hacks were turned, and their horses in full gal¬ 
lop. To this army of cavalry, sufficient to 
crush the forces of all Europe, eolh'cfcd into 
one body,” he added another of infantry of 
many times its number; and to terrify them, 
repeated the names of nations scarcely ever 
heard of before: talking of Hahans, Medes, 
Elymsans, and Cadusians. “ As to the naval 
forces, no harbours in Greece were capable of 
containing them; the right squadron was com¬ 
posed of Sidonians and Tyrians; the left of 
Aradians and Sidctiaiis, from Pamphylia,— 
nations which none others had ever equalled 
either in courage, or skill in sea affairs. Then, 
as to money, and otlier requisites for the sup¬ 
port of war, it was needless for him to speak. 
They themselves knew, that the kingdoms of 
Asia had always abounded in gold. The Ro¬ 
mans, therefore, had not now to deal with 
Philip, or with Hannibal : the one a principal 
member of a commonwealth, the otlier confined 
merely to the limits of the kingdom of Mace¬ 
donia : but with the great monarch of all Asia, 
and part of Europe. Nevertheless, though he 
had come to the remotest hounds of the East 
to give freedom to (Jreece, he did not demand 
any thing from the Achseans, that could injure 
the fidelity of their engagements with the Ro¬ 
mans, their former friends and allies. For he 
did not require them to take arms on his side 
against them; but only that they should not 
join themselves to either party. That, as be¬ 
came common friends, they should, wish for 
peace to both parties, and not intermeddle in 
the war.*’ Archidamus, ambassador of the 
Alitolians, made nearly the same request; that, 
as was their easiest and safest way, they should 
stand neuter; and, as mere spectators of the 


war, wait for the issue, which would afiett only 
the interests of others, while their own affairs 
were exposed to no manner of hazard. He 
afterwards allowed himself to bo transported 
into such intemperance of language, as to utter 
invectives, sometimes against the Romans in 
general, sometimes against Quintius himself in 
particular; charging them with ingratitude, and 
upbraiding them, as being indebted to the 
valour of the ^tolians, not only for the victory 
over Philip, but even for their preservation; 
for, “ by their exertions, both Quintius himself 
and his army had been saved. What duty of 
a commander had he ever discharged I He 
used to sec him, indeed, in the field, taking 
auspices ; sacrificing, and offering vows, like an 
insignificant soothsaying priest; while he him¬ 
self was, in his defence, exposing his person to 
the weapons of the cnoiuy.” 

XhlA". 'J’o this Quintius replied, that 
“ Archidamus had calculated hi.s discourse for 
the numerous auditors, rather than for the per¬ 
sons to whom it was })articularly addressed. 
For the Achieans very well knew, that the bold 
spirit of the A'ltolians consisted entirely in 
words, not in deeds; and was more displayed 
in their councils and assemblie.s than in the 
field, lie had, tliereforc, been indifferent con¬ 
cerning the sentiments of the Acha;ans, to* 
whom he and his countrymen were conscious 
that they were thoroughly known ; and studied 
to recommend himsolf to the king’s ambassa¬ 
dors, and, through them, to their absent mas¬ 
ter. Rut, if any jierson had been hitherto ig¬ 
norant of the cause which had effected a junc¬ 
tion between Antioehus and the A'ltolians, it 
was easy to discover it from the language of 
their ambassadors. Ry the false representations 
made by both partie.s, and boasts of strength 
which neither pos.sesscd, lliey mutually puffed 
up each other ; and were them.sclves puffed up 
with vain expectations; one party talking of 
Philip being vanquished by them, the Romans 
being protected by their valour, and the rest of 
what you have just heard ; and that you, and 
the other states and nations, would follow their 
lead. The king, on the other side, boasting W 
clouds of horsemen and footmen, and covering 
the seas with his fleets. , 'I'heir represeihta- 
tions,” he added, “ are exceedingly like a sup¬ 
per that I remember at the house of my host at 
Chaleis, who is both a man of worth, and an 
excellent conductor of a feast. He gave a 
cheerful entertainment to a party of us at 
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midsummer; and on our wondering how he 
could, at that time of the year, procure such 
plenty and variety of game, he, not being so 
vain-glorious as these men, told us, with a 
pleasant smile, that the variety was owing to 
the dressing, and that what appeared to be the 
flesh of many different wild animals, was en¬ 
tirely of tame swine. This may be ajitly ap- 
]>lied to the forces of the king, so ostentatious- j 
ly displayed a while ago ; that those men, in 
various kinds of armour, and nations, whoso 
names were never mentioned before, Dahans 
and Medes, and Cadusians, and Elymaians, are ! 
nothing more than Syrians, a race possessed of 
sucli grovelling souls, as to be much fitter for 
slaves than for soldiers. I wish, Achaians, 
that I could exhibit to your view tlic rajud 
excursions of this mighty monarch from Deinc- 
trias; first, to Lamia, to the counsel of the 
.(Etolians; then to Chaleis. 1 would show 
you, in the royal camp, about the number of 
two small legions, and these incoinjilete. You 
should see the king, now, in a manner begging 
corn from the ^‘itolians, to be measured out 
to his soldiers; then striving to borrow money 
at interest to pay them ; again, standing at the 
gates of Chaleis; and presently, on being re¬ 
fused admittance, returning thence into ..d'^tolia, 
^vilhout having eflected any thing exeept in- 
dec<l the taking a peep at Aulis and the Eurip- 
us. Iloth have been duped; Antiochus by 
the -Etoinms, and the -Etohans by the king's 
vain ami einj)1y boastings. For which reason, 
you ought to be the more on your guard against 
their deceptions, and rather to confide in the 
tried and af>j)roved fidelity of the Koinaiis. 
For, with res[)ect to a neutrality, which they 
recommend as vour wisest plan, nothing, in 
fai’t can he more contrary to your interest: 
for, the inevitable consequence must be, that, 
without gaining thanks or esteem from either, 
you will become a prey to the conqueror.” 

L. His arguments, in opposition to both, 
were deemed conclusive ; and there was no 
ditficulty in bringing an audience, prepossessed 
in his favour, to give their approbation to his 
dff-course. In fact, there was no debate or 
doubt started, but all concurred in voting, that 
tbe^alion of the Achaians would, treat, as their 
friends or foes, those who were judged to be 
such by the Roman people, and in ordering 
war to be declared against both Antiochus and 
the jEtolians. They also, by the direction of 
Qttintius, sent immediate succours of five 


hundred men to Chaleis, and five hundred to 
the Pirajeus; for affairs at Athens were in a 
state, not far from a civil war, in consequence 
of the endeavours, used by some, to seduce 
the venal populace, by hopes of largesses, to ’ 
take part with Antiochus. But at length 
Quintius was called thither by those who v/ere 
of the Roman party; and Apollodorus, the 
principal adviser of a revolt, being publicly 
charged therewith by one Leon, was condemn¬ 
ed and driven into exile. Thus, from the Ach¬ 
aians also, the king’s embassy returned with a 
discouraging answer. The Boeotians made no 
! explbat declaration; they only said, that when 
! Antiochus should come into Boeotia, they would 
then deliberate on the measures proper to be 
I pursued.” When Antiochus heard, that both 
' the Aclucans and king Eumenes had sentrein- 
, forcements to Chaleis, he resolved to act with 
! the utmost expedition, that his troops might 
1 get the start of tliem, and, if possible, intercept 
! the others as they came; and he sent thither 
Menippus, with about three thousand soldiers, 
and Polyxenidas with the whole fleet. In a 
few days after, he marched himself, at the head 
of six thousand of his own soldiers, and a small¬ 
er rnmibcr of ^tolians, as many as could be 
collected in baste, out of those who were at 
Lamia. ^J’he five hundred Achffians, and a 
small i)arty sent by king Eumenes, being guid¬ 
ed by XenooUdes, of Chaleis, (the roads being 
yet ojien,) crossed tlio Euripus, and arrived at 
Chaleis in safi'ty. Tlie Roman soldiers, who 
were likewise about five hundred, came, after 
Menippus had fixed lus camp under Salganea, 
at Hermreus, the place of passage from Bceotia 
to the island of Euboea. They had with them 
Mictio, who had been sent express from Chal- 
cis to Quintius, lo solicit the reinforcement; 
and wlieii ho perceived that the passes were 
blocked uj) by the enemy, he quitted the road 
to Aulis, and turned away to Delium, with 
intent to pass over thence to Eubcca. 

LI. Delium is a temple of Apollo, stand¬ 
ing over the sea, five miles distant from Tan- 
agra; and the passage thence, to the nearest 
part of Eubcea, is less than four miles. As 
they were in this sacred building and grove, 
sanctified with all that religious awe and those 
privileges which belong to temples, called by 
the Greeks asylums, (war not being yet either 
proclaimed, or so far commenced as that they had 
heard of swords being drawn, or blood shed 
any where,) the soldiers, in perfect tranquillity, 
20 
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amused themselves, some with viewing the 
temple and groves; others with walking about 
unarmed, on the strand; and a great part had 
gone different ways in quest of wood and for- 
* age; when on a sudden, Menippus attacked 
them in that scattered condition, slew many, 
and took fifty of them prisoners. Very few 
made their escape, among whom was Mictio, 
who was received on board a small trading 
vessel. Though this event caused much grief 
to Quintius and the Romans, on account of the 
loss of their men, yet it tended greatly to the 
justification of their cause in making war on 
Antiochus. Antiochus, when arrived with 
his army so near as Aulis, sent again to Chal- 
cis a deputation, composed partly of his own 
people, and partly of jEtolians, to treat on the 
same grounds as before, but with heavier de¬ 
nunciations of vengeance: and, notwithstand¬ 
ing all the efforts of Mictio and Xenoclides to 
the contrary, he carried his point, and the gates 
were opened to him. Those who adhered to 


the Roman interest, on the approach of the 
king, withdrew from the city. The soldiers 
of the Achmans, and Eumenes, held Sal- 
ganea; and the few Romans, who had escaped, 
raised, for the security of the place, a little 
fort on the Euripus. Menippus laid siege to 
Salganea, and the king himself to die fort. 
The Achieans and Eumenes’ soldiers first sur¬ 
rendered, on the terms of being allowed to re¬ 
tire in safety. The Romans defended their 
fortress with more obstinacy. But even these, 
when they found themselves completely invest¬ 
ed both by land and sea, and saw the machines 
and engines prepared for an assault, could 
hold out no longer. The king, having thus 
got possession of the capital of Euboia, the 
other cities of the island did not even attempt 
resistance; and he seemed to himself to have 
signalized the commencement of the war by an 
important acquisition, in having brought under 
his power so great an island, and so many cities 
so conveniently situated. 
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Manius Acillua Glabrio, consul, aided by king Philip, defeats Antiochus at Thermopylae, and drives him out 
of Greece: reduces the ^tolians to sue for peace. Publius Cornelius Scipio Nasica reduces the Boian Gauls to 
submission. Sea-fight between the Koman fleet and that of Antiochus, in which the Romans are victorious. 


I. PcBLius CoBifEiirs Scipio, eon of Cneius, 
and Manius Acilius Glabrio, consuls, [Y. R. 
561. B. C. 191.] on their assuming the ad¬ 
ministration, were ordered by the senate, 
before they settled any thing respecting their 
provinces, to perform sacrifices, with vic¬ 
tims of the greater kinds, at all the shrines, 
inhere the Lectisternium was usually cele¬ 
brated for the greater part of the year; and 
to offer prayers, that the business which the 
state had in contemplation, concerning a new 
war, might terminate prosperously and happily 
lor the senate and people of Rome. At every 
one of those sacrifices, appearances were fa¬ 
vourable, and the propitious omens were found 
in the first victims. Accordingly, the arus- 
pices gave this answer:—That, by this war, the 
boundaries of the Roman empire would be en¬ 
larged ; and that victory and triumph were 
portended. When this answer was reported, 
the senate, having their minds now freed from 
every religious scruple, ordered this question 
to be proposed to the people; “Was it their 
will, and did they order, that war should be 
undertaken against king Antiochus, and ail 
wife should join his party V’ And that if that 
order passed, then the consuls were, if they 
thoaght proper, to lay the business entire before 
the senate. Publius Cornelius got the order 
passed ; and then the senate decreed, that the 
consuls should cast lots for the provinces of 
Italy and Greece; that he to whose lot Greece 
letl, should, in addition to the number of sol¬ 


diers enlisted and raised from the allies by 
Quintius for that province, pursuant to a de¬ 
cree of the senate, take under his command that 
army, which, in the preceding year, Marcus 
Bffibius, pretor, had, by order of the senate, 
carried over to Macedonia. Permission was 
also granted him, to receive succours from the 
allies, out of Italy, if circumstances should so 
require, provided their number did not exceed 
five thousand. It was resolved, that Lucius 
Quintius, consul of the former year, should be 
commissioned as a lieutenant-general in that 
war. The other consul, to whom Italy fell, 
was ordered to carry on the war with the 
Boians, with whichever he should choose of 
the two armies commanded by the consuls of 
the last year; and to send the other to Rome; 
and these were ordered to be the city legions, 
and ready to march to whatever place the 
senate should direct. 

II. Things being thus adjusted in the senate, 
excepting the assignment of his particular pro¬ 
vince to each of the magistrates, the consuls 
were ordered to cast lots. Greece fell to 
Acilius, Italy, to Cornelius. The lot of each 
being now determined, the senate passed a de¬ 
cree, that “ inasmuch as the Roman people had 
ordered war to be declared against king Antio¬ 
chus, and those who were under his govern¬ 
ment, the consuls should command a suppli¬ 
cation to be performed, on account of that 
business; and that Manius Acilius, consul, 
should vow the great games to Jupiter, and 
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offeringH at all the slirincs.” This vow was made 
by the consul in these words, which were dicta¬ 
ted by Publius Licinius, chief pontilf: “ if the 
war, which the people has ordered to be undor- 
» taken against king Antiochus, shall be concluded 
agreeably to the wishes of the senate and j)eo- 
ple of Koine, then, O Jupiter, the Koinan 
people will, through ten successive days, ex¬ 
hibit the great games in honour of thee, and 
offerings sliallbc presented at all the shrines, of 
such value as the senate shall direct. What¬ 
ever magistrate shall celebrate those games, and 
at whatever time and place, let the celebration 
be deemed proper, and the offerings rightly and 
duly made.’^ The two consuls then proclaimed 
a supplication for two days. When the consuls 
had determined their provinces by lots, the prre- 
tors, likewise, immediately cast lots for theirs. 
The two civil jurisdictions fell to Marcus Juimis 
Brutus; Bruttium, to Auliis Cornelius Mammil¬ 
la; Sicily, to Marcus ^nniliiis Lepidus; Sardi¬ 
nia, to Lucius Oppius Salinator; the fleet, to | 
Cams Livius Salinator ; and Farther Spain, to 
Lucius .^milius Paullus. The troojis for these 
were settled thus:—to Aulus Cornelius were 
assigned the new soldiers, raised last year by 
Lucius Quintius, consul, pursuant to the se¬ 
nate’s decree; and he was ordcre<l to defend 
the whole coast near Tarentum and Brundusi- 
um. Lucius jEmilius Paullus was directed to 
take with him into Farther Spain, (to fill up 
the numbers of the army, which he was to re¬ 
ceive from Marcus Fulvius, propraetor,) three 
thousand new-raised foot, and three hundr(‘d 
horse, of whom two-thirds should be Latino 
allies, and the other third Roman citizens. 
An equal reinforcement was sent to Hither 
Spain to Caius Flaminius, who was continued 
in command. Marcus ^mdius Lepidus was 
ordered to receive both the province and army 
from Lucius Valerius, whom he was to suc¬ 
ceed ; and, if he thought proper, to retain Lu¬ 
cius Valerius, as proprietor, in the province, 
which he was to divide with him in such a 
manner, that one division should reach from 
Agrigentum to Pachynum, and the other 
from Pachynum to Tyndarium, the sea-coasts 
whereof Lucius Valerius was to protect with a 
fleet of twenty ships of war. The same prae¬ 
tor received a charge to levy two tenths of 
corn, and to take care that it should be carried 
to the coast, and thence conveyed into Greece. 
Lucius Oppius was likewise commanded to 
levy a second tenth in Sardinia ; but with di¬ 


rections that it should bo transported, not into 
Greece but to Rome. Caius Livius, the prai- 
tor, whoso lot was the command of tlic fleet, 
was ordered to sail directly to Greece with 
thirty ships, which were ready, and fo rocidve 
the other fleet from Atilius. The jna'lor 
Marcus Junius was eoimnissioned to retit and 
arm the old ships which were in the dock-yards; 
and, for tin' iniinning of these, to enlist the sons 
of freemen us seamen. 

III. Commissaries were sent into Africa, 
three to (’arthage, and a like number to Nuini- 
dia, to procure corn to be carried into Greece; 
for which the Roinau people were to pay the 
value. And so particularly attentive was the 
! state to the making of every preparation and 
j provision necessary for the carrying on of this 
i war, that the consul, Publius Cornelius, pub- 
I Jished an edict, that “ no senator, nor any who 
had the privilege of giving an opinion in the 
senate, nor any of the inferior magistrates, 
should go so far from the city of Rome as that 
they could not return the same day; and that 
not more than five of the senators should be 
absent at the same time.” Tlie exertitms of 
the pr.Ttor, Caius Livius, in fitting out the fleet, 
I'were for some time retarded by a dispute which 
arose with the maritime colonies. For, when 
he insisted on their manning the ships, thev 
appealed to the tribunes of the people, by whom 
the cause was referred to the senate. The 
senate, without one dissenting voice, resolved, 
that those colonies wore not entitled to exemp¬ 
tion from the sea-service. The colonies which 
disputed this point with the jirietor were, Os¬ 
tia, Fregente, Castrumnovum, Pyrgi, Antium, 
Tarraciiia, Minturnas and Sinuessa. The con¬ 
sul, Manius Acilius, then, by direction of 
the senate, consulted the college of heralds, 
whether a declaration of war should he made 
to Antiochus in person, or whether it would be 
sufiicient to declare it at some of his garrison 
towns; whether they directed a separate de¬ 
claration against the AEtolians, and whether 
their alliance and friendship ought not to be 
renounced before war was declared.” The 
I heralds answered, that «they had given their 
I judgment before, when they were consulted res¬ 
pecting Philip, that it was of no consequence 
whether the declaration were made to himself in 
person, or at one of his garrisons. That in 
their opinion, friendship had been already re¬ 
nounced ; because, after their ambassadors had 
so often demanded restitution, thcAEtolians had 
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not thpugbt proper to make either restitution 
or apology. That these, by their own act, 
had made a declaration of war against them< 
selves, when they seized, by force, Demetrias, 
a city in alliance witli Rome; when they laid 
siege to Chalcis by land and sea; and brought 
king Antiochus into Europe, to make war on 
the Romans.” Every preparatory measure 
being now comj^eted, the consul, Manius 
Acilius, issued an edict, that the “ soldiers en¬ 
listed or raised from among the allies by Titus 
Quintius, and who were under orders to go 
with him to his province; as, likewise, the 
military tribunes of the first and third legions, 
should assemble at Brundusium, on the ides of 
May.”‘ He himself, on the fifth before the 
nones of May,^ set out from the city in his 
military robe of command. The prators, like¬ 
wise, departed for their respective provinces. 

IV. A little before this time, ambassadors 
came to Rome, from the two kings, Philip of 
Macedonia, and Ptolemy of Egypt, oflering 
aid of men, money, and corn towards the sup¬ 
port of the war. From Ptolemy was brought 
a thousand pounds weight of gold, and twenty 
thousand pounds weight of silver. None of 
jthis was accepted. Thanks were returned to 
the kings. Both of them offered to come, 
with their whole force, into jEtoUa. Ptolemy 
was excused from that trouble ; and Philip’s 
ambassadors were answered, that the senate 
and people of Rome would consider it as a 
kindness if he lent his assistance to the consul, 
Mhnius Acilius. Ambassadors came, like¬ 
wise, from the Carthaginians, and from king 
Masinissa. The Carthaginians made an offer 
of sending a thousand pecks^ of wheat, and 
five hundred thousand of barley to the army, 
and half that quantity to Rome ; which they 
requested the Romans to accept from them as 
a present. They also offered to fit out a fleet 
at their own expense, and to give in, imme¬ 
diately, the whole amount of the annual tri¬ 
bute-money which they were bound to pay for 
many years to come. The ambassadors of 
Masinissa, promised, that their king should 
swid five hundred thousand pecks of wheat, 
and three hundred thousand 0 / barley, to the 

I 15th May. ’ » 3d May. 

* Here ia, doubtless, some word dropped in tbe origi¬ 
nal ; so small a quantity could never have been deemed 
an object for one powerful state to offer to another. 
Commentators suppose it to have been aae hundrtd 
thousand. 
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army in Greece, and three hundred thousand 
of wheat, and two hundred and fifty thousand 
of barley, to Rome; also five hundred horse, 
and twenty elephants, to the consul Acilius. 
The answer given to both, with regard to the 
corn, was, that the Roman people would make 
use of it, provided they would receive payment 
for the same. With regard to the fleet offered 
by the Carthaginians, no more was accepted 
than such ships as they owed by treaty; and, 
as to the money, they were told, that none 
would be taken before the regular days of pay¬ 
ment. 

V. While affairs at Rome proceeded in this 
manner, Antiochus, during the winter season 
at Chalcis, endeavoured to bring over several 
of the states by ambassadors sent among them ; 
while many of their own accord sent deputies 
to him ; as the Epirots, by the general voice 
of the nation, and the Elcans from Pelopon¬ 
nesus. The Eleans requested aid against the 
Achajans; for they supposed, that, since the 
war had been declared against Antiochus con¬ 
trary to their judgment, the Achaeans would 
first turn their arms against them. One thou¬ 
sand foot were sent to them, under the com¬ 
mand of Euphanes, a Cretan. The embassy 
of the Epirots showed no mark whatever of a 
liberal or candid disposition. I’liey wished to 
ingratiate themselves with the king; but, at 
the same time, to avoid giving cause of dis¬ 
pleasure to the Romans. They requested him, 
“ not hastily, to make them a party in the dis¬ 
pute, exposed, as they were, opposite to Italy, 
and in the front of Greece, where they must 
necessarily undergo the first assaults of the 
Romans. If he himself, with his land and 
sea-forces, could take charge of Epirus, the 
inhabitants would joyfully receive him in all 
their ports and cities. But if circumstances 
allowed him not to do that, then they earnestly 
entreated him not to subject them, naked and 
defenceless, to the arms of the Romans.” 
Their intention in sending him this message 
evidently was, that if he declined going into 
Epirus, which they rather supposed would be 
the case, they stood clear of all blame with re¬ 
gard to the Romans, while they sufficiently 
recommended themselves to the king by their 
willingness to receive him on his coming; and 
that, on the other hand, if he should come, 
even then they were not without hopes of being 
pardoned by the Romans, for having yielded 
to the strength of a prince who was in the 
20 * 
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heart of their country, without waiting for 
succour from them, who were so far distant. 
To this evasive embassy, as he did not readily 
think of a proper answer, he replied, that he 
vtould send ambassadors to confer upon such 
matters as were of common concernment both 
to him and them. 

\^I. Antiochus, went himself into Boeotia, 
where the ostensible causes held out, for the 
public resentment to the Romans, were those 
already mentioned; the death of Brachyllas, 
and the attack made by Quintius on Coronea, 
on account of the massacre of the Roman 
soldiers; while the real ones were, that the 
former excellent policy of that nation, with re¬ 
spect both to public and private concerns, had, 
for several generations, been on the decline; 
and that great numbers were in such circum¬ 
stances, that they could not long subsist with¬ 
out some change in affairs. Through multi¬ 
tudes of the principal Boeotians, who every 
where were docked out to meet him, he arrived 
at Thebes. There, notwithstanding that he 
had (both at Helium, by the attack made on 
the Roman troops, and also at Chalcis) already 
commenced hostilities, by enterprises of neither 
a trifling nor of a dubious nature, yet, in a 
general council of the nation, he delivered a 
speech of the same import with that which he 
delivered in the first conference at Chalcis, 
and that used by his ambassadors in the coun¬ 
cil of the Achscans; that “ what he required 
of them was to form a league of friendship 
with him, not to declare war against the 
Romans.” But not a man among them was 
ignorant of his meaning. However, a decree, 
disguised under a slight covering of words, was 
passed in his favour against the Romans. 
After securing this nation also on his side, he 
returned to Chalcis ; and, having despatched 
letters, summoning the chief jEtolians to meet 
him at Demetrias, that he might deliberate 
with them on the general plan of operations, he 
went thither by sea. Amynandcr likewise, 
was called from Athamania to the consulta¬ 
tion ; and Hannibal, who, for a long time be¬ 
fore, had not been asked to attend, was present 
at this assembly. The subject of their delib¬ 
eration was, the mode of conduct proper to be 
pursued towards the Thessalian nation; and 
every one present was of opinion, that it was 
necessary to obtain their concurrence. The 
only points on which opinions differed were, 
that some thought the attempt ought to be 


made immediately; while others judged it 
better to defer it for the winter season, which 
was then about half spent, until the beginning 
of spring. Some advised to send ambassadors; 
others, that the king should go at the head of 
all bis forces, and, if they hesitated, terrify 
them into compliance. 

VII. Although the present debate turned 
chiefly on these points, HanAbal, being called 
on by name to give his opinion, led the king, 
and those who were present into the considera¬ 
tion of the general conduct of the war, by a 
speech to this effect:—“ If I had been em¬ 
ployed in your councils since we came first into 
Greece, when you were consulting about 
Euboea, the Achseans, and Boeotia, I would 
have offered the same advice which I shall offer 
you this day, when your thoughts ore employed 
about the Thessalians. My opinion is, that 
above all things, Philip and the Macedonians 
should by some means or other be engaged to 
act as confederates in this war. For, as to 
Euboea, as well as the Boeotians and Thes¬ 
salians, is it not perfectly clear, that, having 
no strength of their own, they will ever court 
the power that is present; and will make use 
of the same fear, which governs their counsels, 
as an argument for obtaining pardon 1 That, 
as soon as they shall see a Roman army in 
Greece they will change sides, and attach them¬ 
selves to that government to which they have 
been accustomed 1 Nor arc they to blame, if, 
when the Romans were at so great a distance, 
they did not choo.se to try your force, and that 
of your army, who were on the spot. How 
much more advisable, therefore, and more ad¬ 
vantageous would it be, to unite Philip to us, 
than these; as, if he once embarks in the 
cause, he will have no room for retreat, and as 
he will bring with him such a force, as will not 
only be an accession to a power at war with 
Rome, but was able, lately, of itself, to with¬ 
stand the Romans 1 With such an ally, (I wish 
to speak without offence,) how could I harbour 
a doubt about the issue 1 When I should see 
the very persons who enabled the Romans to 
overcome Philip, now ready to act against 
them I The jEtolians, who, as all agree, con¬ 
quered Philip, will fight in conjunction with 
Philip against the Romans. Amynander and 
the Athamanian nation, who, next to the 
jEtolians, performed the greatest services 
n that war, will stand oh our side. The 
Macedonian, at the time when you re^ 
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maiued inactive, sustained the whole burden 
of the war. Now, you and he, two of the 
greatest kings, will, with the force of 
Asia and Europe, wage war against one state; 
which, to say nothing of my own contests with 

them, either prosperous or adverse, was cer¬ 
tainly, in the memory of our fathers, unequal 
to a dispute with a single king of Epirus ; what 

then, I say, must it be in competition with you 
two I But it may be asked. What circumstances 
induce me to believe that Philip may be brought 
to a union with usi First, common utility; 
which is the strongest cement of union ; and 
next, my reliance, ./Etolians, on your veracity. 
For Thoas, your ambassador, among the other 
arguments which he used to urge, for the pur¬ 
pose of drawing Antiochus into Greece, always 
laid particular stress on this assertion; that 
Philip expressed extreme indignation at being 
reduced to the condition of a slave under the 
appearance of conditions of peace: comparing 
the king’s anger to that of a wild beast chained, 
or shut up, and wishing to break the bars that 
confined it. Now, if his temper of mind is 
such, let us loose his chains; let us break these 
bars, that he may vent, upon the common foe, 
this anger so long pent up. But should our 
embassy fail of producing any effect on him, 
Jet us then take care, that if we cannot unite 
him to ourselves, he may not be united to our 
enemies. Your son, Selcucus, is at Lysima- 
chia; and if, with the army which he has there, 
he shall pass through Thrace, and once begin 
to make depredations on the nearest parts of 
Macedonia, he will effectually divert Philip 
from carrying aid to the Romans, and will ol>- 
lige him to endeavour, in the first place, to pro¬ 
tect his own dominions. Thus much respect¬ 
ing Philip. With regard to the general plan 
of the war, you have, from the beginning, been 
acquainted with my sentiments; and if my ad¬ 
vice had been listened to, the Romans would 
not now hear that Chalcis in Euboea was 
taken, and a fort on the Euripus reduced, 
but that Etruria, and the whole coast of 
Liguria, and Cisalpine Gaul, were in a blaze of 

and, what would strike more terror into 
them than all, that Hannibal was in Italy. 
Evan as matters stand at present, I recom¬ 
mend it to you, to call home all your land 
and sea-forces; let storeships with provisions 
follow the fleet; for, as we are here too few 
for the exigencies of the war, so are we too 
iiTany for the scanty supplies of necessaries. 


When you shall have collected together the 
whole of your force, you will divide the fleet, 
and keep one division stationed at Corcyra, that 
the Romans may not have a clear and safe pas¬ 
sage ; and the other you will send to the coasJ 
of Italy, opposite Sardinia and Africa; while 
you yourselves, with all the land forces, will 
proceed to the territory of Byllium. In this 
position you will hold the command of all 
Greece; you will give the Romans reason to 
think, that you intend to sail over to Italy ; 
and you will be in readiness so to do, if occa¬ 
sion require. This is my advice; and though 
I may not be the most skilful in every kind of 
warfare, yet surely I must be allowed to have 
learned, in a long series of both good and bad 
fortune, how to wage war against the Romans. 
For the execution of the measures which I have 
advised, I offer you my most faithful and 
zealous endeavours. Whatever plan you shall 
prefer, may the gods grant it their approba¬ 
tion.” 

VIII. Such, nearly, was the counsel given by 
Hannibal, which the hearers commended in¬ 
deed at the time, hut never carried into effect. 
For not one article of it was executed, except 
the sending Polyxenidas to bring over tlie fleet 
and army from Asia. Ambassadors were sent 
to J^arissa, to the diet of the Thessalians. 
The iEtolians and Amynander appointed a 
day for the assembling of iheir troops at Phere, 
and the king, with his forces, came thither im¬ 
mediately. While he waited there for Amy¬ 
nander and the .Etolians, he sent Philip, the 
Mcgalopolitan, with two thousand men, to col¬ 
lect the bones of the Macedonians round 
Cynosccphalffi, whore had been fought tho 
battle which decided the war with king Philip; 
being advised to this, cither in order to gain 
favour with the Macedonians, and draw their 
displeasure on the king for having left his sol¬ 
diers unburied, or liaving of himself, through 
the spirit of vain-glory incident to kings, con¬ 
ceived such a design,—splendid, indeed, in ap¬ 
pearance, but really insignificant. There is a 
mount there formed of the bones which had 
been scattered about, and were then collected 
into one heap. Although this step procured him 
no thanks from the Macedonians, yet it excited 
the heaviest displeasure of Philip; in conse¬ 
quence of which, he who had hitherto intended 
to regulate his counsels by the fortune of events, 
now sent instantly a messenger to the proprs- 
tor, Marcus Bffibius, to inform him, that “ An- 
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tiochus had made an irruption into Thessaly; 
and to request of Bsbius, if he thought proper, 
to move out of his winter quarters ; which if 
he did, he himself would advance to meet him, 
<hat they might consider together what was pro¬ 
per to be dune.” 

IX. While Antiochus lay encamped near 
Pher®, where the iEtoltans and Amynander 
had joined him, ambassadors came to him from 
Larissa, desinng to know on account of what 
acts or words of theirs he had made war on the 
Thessalians ; at the same time requesting him 
to withdraw his army; and, if he had conceiv¬ 
ed any reason of disagreement, to discuss it 
amicably by commissioners. In the meantime, 
they sent five hundred soldiers, under the com¬ 
mand of Hippolochus, to reinforce Pherse: 
but these, being debarred of access by the king’s 
troops, who blocked up all the roads, retired 
to Scotussa. The king answered the Larissan 
ambassadors in mild terms, that he came into 
their country, not with a design of making war, 
but of protecting and establishing the liberty 
of the Thessalians.” He sent a person to make 
a similar declaration to the people of Pheraj; 
who, without giving him any answer, sent to 
the king, in quality of ambassador, Pausanias, 
the first magistrate of their state. He oflered 
remonstranccsof a similar kind with Ihoscwhich 
had been urged in behalf of the people of Chal- 
cis, at the first conference, on the strait of the 
Euripus, as the cases were similar, and he even 
proceeded to a greater degree of boldness; on 
which the king desired that they would consider 
seriously before they adopted a resolution, 
which, while they were over-cautious and pro¬ 
vident of futurity, would give them immediate 
cause of repentance; and then dismissed him. 
When the Pherseans were acquainted with the 
result of this embassy, without the smallest 
hesitation they determined to endure whatever 
the fortune of war might bring on them, rather 
than violate their engagements with the Ho¬ 
mans. They accordingly exerted their utmost 
efforts to provide for the defence of the place ; 
while the king, on his part, resolved to assail 
the walls on every side at once; and consider¬ 
ing, what was evidently the case, that it de¬ 
pended on the fate of this city, the first which 
he had besieged, wliether he should far the 
future be despised or dreaded by the whole 
nation of the Thessalians, he put in practice, 
every where, all possible means of striking 
them with terror. The first fury of the assault | 


they supported with great firmness; but in 
some time, great numbers of their men being 
either slain or wounded, their resolution began 
to fail. However they were soon so far reani¬ 
mated by the rebukes of their leaders, as to 
resolve on persevering in their resistance; and 
having abandoned the exterior circle of the wall, 
for the defence of which their numbers were 
now insufficient, they withdrew to the interior 
part of the city, round which had been raised a 
fortification of less extent. At last being 
overcome by distresses of every kind, and fear¬ 
ing that, if they were taken by storm, they 
might meet no mercy from the conqueror, they 
capitulated. The king then lost no time; but, 
while the alarm was fresh, sent four thousand 
men against Scotussa, which surrendered with¬ 
out delay, the garrison taking warning from the 
recent example of those in PherjB ; who, not¬ 
withstanding their obstinate refusal at first, 
were at length compelled by sufferings to sub¬ 
mit. Together with the town, Hippolochus 
and the Larissan garrison, were yielded to him, 
all of whom he dismissed unhurt; hoping that 
such behaviour would operate powerfully to¬ 
wards conciliating the esteem of the Larissans. 

X. Having accomplished all this within the 
space of ten days after his arrival at PhersD, he 
marched, with his whole force, to Cranon, 
which submitted on his first approach. He 
then took Cyprera and Metropolis, and the 
forts in their neighbourhood ; and now every 
town, in all that tract, was in his power, except 
Atrax and Gyrton. He next resolved to lay 
siege to Larissa, for he hoped that (either 
through dread inspired by the storming of the 
other towns, or in consideration of his kindness 
in dismissing the troops of their garrison, or 
being led by the example of so many cities sur¬ 
rendering themselves) they would now lay 
aside their obstinacy. Having ordered the 
elephants to advance in front of the battalions, 
for the purpose of striking terror, he approach¬ 
ed the city with his army in order of battle ; 
which had such an effect on a great number of 
the Larissans, that they became irresolute and 
perplexed, between their fears of the enemy at 
their gates, and their respect for their distant 
allies. Meantime, Amynander, with the Atha- 
manian troops, seized on Pellinteus; while 
Menippus, with three thousand ^Etolian foot 
and two hundred horse, marched into Perrh«bia, 
where he took Mallsa ond Cyretia by assault, 
and ravaged the lands of TripoUs. After ex- 
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ccuting‘these enterprises with despatch, they 
marched back to Larissa, where they joined the 
just when he was holding a council on the 
method of proceeding with regard to that place. 
On this occasion there were opposite opinions: 
for some thought that force should be applied ; 
that there was no time to be lost, but that the | 
walls should be immediately attacked with works * 
and machines on all sides at once; especially as 
the city stood m a plain, the entrances open, and 
tlieapproaches everywhere level. While others 
represented at one time the strength of the city, 
greater beyond comparison than that of Phera;;' 
at another, the approach of the winter season, 
unfit for any operation of war, much more so 
for besieging and assaulting cities. While the 
king’s judgment hung in suspense between 
hope and fear, his courage was raised by am¬ 
bassadors happening to arrive just at the time 
from Pharsalus, to make surrender of the 
same. In the meantime Marcus Bffibius had 
a meeting with Philip in Lassaretia; and, in 
conformity to their joint opinion, sent Appius 
Claudius to reinforce Larissa, who, making 
long marches through Macedonia, arrived at 
that summit of the mountains which overhang 
Gonni. The town of Gonni is twenty miles 
distant from Larissa, standing at the opening 

the valley called 7'ernpc. Here, by enlarg¬ 
ing the extent of his camp beyond what his 
numberB required, and kindling more fires than 
were necessary, he imposed on the enemy the 
opinion which he wished, that the whole Ro¬ 
man army was there, and king Philip along 
with them. Antioehus, therefore, pretending 
the near approach of winter as his motive, staid 
but one day longer, then withdrew from Larissa, 
and returned to Demetrius. 'Phe .>Etolians and 
Athamanians retired to their respective coun¬ 
tries, Appius, although he saw that, by the 
siege being raised, the purpose of his com¬ 
mission was fulfilled, yet resolved to go down 
to Larissa, to strengthen the resolution of the 
allies'against future contingencies. Thus the 
Larissans enjoyed a two-fold happiness, from 
the departure of the enemy out of their coun¬ 
try, and from seeing a Roman garrison in their 
city. 

XI. Antioehus^ went from Demetrias to 
Chalcis; where he became captivated with a 
young woman, daughter of Cleoptolemus. 
Her father was unwilling to enter into a con¬ 
nexion which might probably involve him in 
difiiculties, until at length, by messages, and 


afterwards by personal importunities, he gained 
his consent; and then he celebrated his nup¬ 
tials in the same manner as if it were a time of 
profound peace. Forgetting .the two impor¬ 
tant undertakings in which he was engaged,— 
the war with Rome, and the liberating of 
Greece,—he banished every thought of business 
from his mind, and spent the remainder of 
winter in feasting and carousals; and when 
fatigued, rather than cloyed, with these, in 
bleep. The same spirit of dissipation seized 
all his officers, who commanded in the several 
winter-quarters, particularly those stationed in 
Bocotia, and even the common men abandoned 
themselves to the same indulgences; not one 
of whom ever put on his armour, or kept watch 
I or guard, or did any part of the duty or business 
' of a soldier. This was carried to such a length, 

; that when in the beginning of spring, the king 
I came through Phocis to Chieronea, where he 
j had appointed the general assembly of all the 
j troops, he perceived at once that the discipline 
of the army during the winter had not been 
more rigid than that of their commander. He 
ordered Alexander, an Acarnanian, and Menip- 
pus, a Macedonian, to lead his forces thence to 
Stratum, in .lEtolia; and he himself after 
offering sacrifice to Apollo at Delphi, proceeded 
to Naupactum. After holding a council of the 
chiefs of .diltolia, he went by the road which 
leads by Chalcis and Lysimachia to Stratum, 
to meet his army, which was coming along the 
Malian bay. Mnesilochus, a man of distinc¬ 
tion among the Acarnanians, being bribed by 
many presents, not only laboured himself to 
dispose that nation in favour of the king, but 
had brought to a concurrence in the design 
their praetor, Clytus, who was at that time in¬ 
vested with the highest authority. This latter, 
finding lliat the people of Leucas, the capital 
of Acarnania, could not be easily prevailed on 
to violate their former engagements, because 
they were afraid of the Roman fleets, one 
under Atilius, and another at Cephallenia, 
practised an artifice against them. He ob¬ 
served in the council, that the inland parts of 
Acarnania should be guarded from danger, and 
that all who were able to bear arms ought to 
march out to Medio and Thurium, to prevent 
those places from being seized by Antioehus, 
or the .<Etolians; on which some said, that 
there was no occasion to call out all the people 
in that hasty manner, for a body of five hun¬ 
dred men would be sufficient for the purj^ose. 
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Having got this number of soldiers at his dis¬ 
posal, he placed three hundred in garrison at 
Medio, and two hundred at Thurium, with the 
design that they should fall into the hands of 
the king, and serve hereafter as hostages. 

XII. At this time, ambassadors from the 
king came to Medio, whose proposal being 
heard, the assembly began to consider, what 
answer to give ; when some advised to adhere 
to the alliance with Rome, and others, not to 
reject the friendship of the king; but Clitus 
oflered an opinion, which seemed to take a 
middle course between the other two, and 
which was therefore adopted. It was, that 
ambassadors would be sent to the king, to re¬ 
quest of him to allow the people of Medio to 
deliberate on a subject of such great impor¬ 
tance in a general assembly of the Acarnaniaiis. 
Care was taken that this embassy should be 
composed of Mnesilochus, and some others of 
his faction; who, sending a private message 
to the king to bring up his army, wasted time j 
on purpose : so that they had scarcely set out, ! 
when Antiochus appeared in the territory, and | 
presently at the gates of the city ; and, while ' 
those who were not concerned in the plot were j 
all in hurry and confusion, and hastily called 
the young men to arms, he was conducted into 
the place by Clitus and Mnesilochus. One 
party of the citizens now joined him through 
inclination, and those who were of different 
sentiments were compelled by fear to attend 
him. He then calmed their apprehensions by 
a discourse full of mildness ; and his clemency 
being reported abroad, several of the states of 
Acarnania, in hopes of meeting the same treat¬ 
ment, went over to his side. From Medio he 
went to Thurium, whither he had sent on be¬ 
fore him the same Mnesilochus, and hia col¬ 
leagues in the embassy. But the detection of 
the treachery practised at Medio rendered the 
Thurians more cautious, not more timid. 
They answered him explicitly, that they would 
ibrm no new alliance without the approbation 
^f the Romans: they then shut their gates, 
,and posted soldiers on the walls. Most sea¬ 
sonably for confirming the resolution of the 
Acarnanians, Cneius Octavius, being sent by 
Quintus, and having received a party of men 
.and a few ships from Aulus Postumius, whom 
Atilius had appointed his lieutenant to com- | 
miand at Cephallenia, arrived at Leucas, and ; 
iRlled the allies with the strongest hopes ; as- | 
aruring them, that the consul Manius Acilius 


had already crossed the sea with hir legions, 
and that the Roman forces were encamped in 
Thessaly. As the season of the year, which 
was by this time favourable for sailing, strength¬ 
ened the credibility of this report, the king, 
after placing a garrison in Medio, and some 
other towns of Acarnania, retired from Thu¬ 
rium, and taking his route through the cities of 
iEtoUa and Phocis, returned to Chalcis. 

X^III. Marcus Biebius and king Philip, after 
the meeting which they had in the winter in 
Dassaretia, when they sent Appius Claudius 
! into Thessaly to raise the siege of Larissa, 
1 had returned to winter-quarters, the season not 
I being sufficiently advanced for entering on ac- 
j tion ; but now in the beginning of spring, they 
united their forces, and marched into 7’hessaly. 
Antiochus was then in Acarnania. As soon 
as they entered that country, Philip laid siege 
to Mallffia, in the territory of Perrhn?bia, and 
Bsebius, to Phacium. This town of Phacium 
he took almost at the first attempt, and then 
reduced Pheestus with as little delay. After 
this, he retired to Atrax; and having seized 
on Cyretiffi and Phricium, and placed garrisons 
in the places which he had reduced, he again 
joined Philip, who was carrying on the siege 
! of Malla a. On the arrival of the Roman army, 
i the garrison, cither awed by its strength, ct 
1 hoping for pardon, surrendered themselves, and 
' the combined forces marchc’d, in one body, to 
' recover the towns whicli had been seized by the 
! Athamanians. These were .^Eginiiim, Erici- 
niun, Gornphi, Silana, Tricca, Melibcea, and 
Phaloria. 'J'lien they invested Pcllinflcura, 
I where Philip of Megalopolis was in garrison, 
with live hundred foot and forty horse; but 
before they made, an assault, they sent a person 
to warn Philip, not to expose himself to the 
last extremities; to which he answered, with 
much confidence, that lie could intrust himself 
either to the Romans or the Thessalians, but 
never would put himself in the power of the 
Macedonian. 7'be confederate commanders 
now saw that they must have recourse to force, 
and thought that Limnaea might be attacked at 
the same time; it was therefore agreed, that 
the king should go against Limnsea, while Ba- 
bius staid to carry on the siege of Pellinsutm. 

XIV. It happened that, just at this time, the 
consul, Manius Acilius, having crossed the sea 
with twenty thousand foot, two thousand horse, 
and fifteen elephants, ordered some military tri¬ 
bunes, chosen for the purpose, to lead the infan- 
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try to he himself with the cavalry j 

came to Limnsca, to Philip. Immediately ou t 
the consul's arrival, the town capitulated; and 1 
the king’s garrison, together with the Atha- j 
manians, were delivered up. From Liinna^a | 
the consul went to Pellinicuin. Here the Atha- 
manians surrendered first, and afterwards Philip ! 
of Megalopolis. King Philip, happening to meet, 
the latter as he was coming out from the town,' 
ordered his attendants, in derision, to salute ! 
him with the title of king; and he himself, 1 
coming up to him, with a sneer, highly unbe- ! 
coming his own exulted station, accosted him | 
by the name of Brollier. He was brought be¬ 
fore the consul, who ordered him to be kcjtt in 
confinement, and soon after sent him to Kome 
in chains. All the rest of the Athamanians, 
together with the soldiers of king Antiochus, 
who had been in garrison in the towns which j 
surrendered about that time, were delivered 
over to Philip. They amounted to three 
thousand men. The consul went thence to | 
Larissa, in order to hold a consultation on the 
general plan of operations; and on his way, 
was met by ambassadors from Picria and Me¬ 
tropolis, with the surrender of those, cities, 
Philip treated the captured, particularly the 
Athamanians, with great kindness, in expecta¬ 
tion of gaining, through them, the favour of 
their countrymen ; and having hence conceived 
hopes of getting Athamania into his possession, 
he first sent forwan! tlie prisoners to their re¬ 
spective states, and then marched his army 
thithdr. The representations given by these 
of the king’s clemency and generosity towards 
them, operated strongly on the minds of the 
people ; and Amynander, who, by his presence, 
had retained many in obedience, through the 
respect paid to his dignity, began now to dread 
that he might be delivered up to Philip, who 
had been long his professed enemy, or to the 
Romans, who were justly incensed against him 
for his late defection. He therefore, witli his 
wife and children, quitted the kingdom, and 
retired to Ambracia. Thus all Athamania 
came under the authority and dominion of 
Philip. The consul delayed a few days at 
Larissa, for the purpose chiefly of refreshing 
the f^orses, which, by the voyage first, and 
marching afterwards, had been much harassed 
and fatigued; and when he had renewed the 
vigour of his army by a moderate share of rest, 
he marched to Cranon. On his way, Phar- 
saluv, Scotussa, and Phere, were surrendered 


to him, together with the garrisons placed in 
them by Antiochus. He asked these men 
whether any of them chose to remain with 
him; and one thousand having declared them¬ 
selves willing, he gave them to Philip; the 
rest he sent back, unarmed, to Demetrias. 
After this he took Proerna, and the forts ad¬ 
jacent; and then marched forwards toward the 
Malian bay. When he drew near to the pass 
on which Thaumaci is situated, all the young 
men of that place took arms ; and, quitting the 
town, placed themselves in ambush in the 
woods adjoining the roads, and thence, with 
the advantage of higher ground, made attacks 
j on the Roman troops as they marched. The 
j consul first sent people to talk with them, and 
j warn them to desist from such a mad proceed¬ 
ing; but, finding that they persisted in their 
undertaking, he sent round a tribune, with two 
companies of soldiers, to cut ofi'the retreat of 
the men in arms, and took possession of the 
defenceless city. On this, the parties in am¬ 
bush, hearing from behind the shouts occasion¬ 
ed by that event, fled homeward from all parts 
of the woods, but were intercepted and cut to 
pieces. From Thaumaci the consul came, on 
the second day, to the river Sperchius ; and, 
sending out parties, laid waste the country of 
the Hypatojans. 

XV. During these transactions, Antiochus 
was at Chalcis; and now, perceiving that he 
had gained nothing from Greece to recompense 
his trouble, excejtt pleasing winter-quarters 
and a disgraceful marriage, he warmly blamed 
Thoas, and the fallacious promises of the 
iEtolians, while he admired Hannibal, as a 
man endowed not only with wisdom, but with 
a kind of prophetic skill, which had enabled 
him to foretell all that had come to pass. 
However, that he might not contribute to the 
failure of his inconsiderate enterprise by his 
own inactivity, he sent requisitions to the 
AStolians, to arm all their young men, and as¬ 
semble in a body. He went himself immedi¬ 
ately into their country, at the head of about 
ten thousand foot, (the number having been» 
filled up out of the troops which had come 
after him from Asia,) and five hundred horse.. 
Their assembly on this occasion was far lesa 
numerous than ever before, none attending but 
the chiefs with a few of their vassals. These 
affirmed that they had, with the utmost dili¬ 
gence, tried every method to bring mto the 
fieldftiB great a number as possible out o( their 
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respective states, but had not been able, either 
by argument, persuasion, or authority, to over¬ 
come the general aversion to the service. Be¬ 
ing disappointed thus on all sides, both by his 
own people, who delayed in Asia, and by his 
allies, who did not fulfil those engagements by 
which they had prevailed on him to comply 
with their invitation, the king retired be¬ 
yond the pass of Thermopylse. A range of 
mountains here divides Greece in the same 
manner as Italy is divided by the ridge 
of the Apennines. Outside the strait of 
Thermopylae, towards the north, lie Epirus, 
Perrhaebia, Magnesia, Thessaly, the Achcan 
Phthiotis, and the Malian bay; on the inside, 
towards the south, the greater part of iEtolia, 
Acarnania, Phocis, Locris, Boeotia, and the 
adjacent island of Euboea, the territory of Atti¬ 
ca, which stretches out like a promontory into 
the sea, and, behind that, the Peloponnesus. 
This range of mountains, which extends from 
Leucas and the sea on the west, through iEto- 
lia to the opposite sea on the east, is so closely 
covered with thickets and craggy rocks, that, 
not to speak of an army, even persons lightly 
equipped for travelling, can with difficulty find 
paths through which they can pass. The hills 
at the eastern extremity are called CEta, and 
the highest of them Callidromus : in a valley, 
at the foot of which, reaching to the Malian 
bay, is a passage not broader than sixty paces. 
This is the only military road by which an 
army can be led, even supposing no opposition. 
The place is therefore called Pylffi, the gate ; 
and by some, on account of a warm spring, 
rising just at the entrance of it, Thermopyls. 
It is rendered famous by the glorious stand 
made there by a party of Lacedemonians 
against the Persians, and by their still more 
glorious death. 

XVI. With a very inferior portion of spirit, 
Antiochus now pitched his camp within the 
inclosures of this pass, the difficulties of which 
he increased by raising fortifications ; and when 
he had completely strengthened every part with 
a double rampart and trench, and, wherever it 
seemed requisite, with a wall formed of the 
stones which lay scattered about in abundance, 
being very confident that the Roman army 
would never attempt to force a passage there, 
he sent away one half of the four thousand 
^tolians, the number that had joined him, to 
garrison Heraclea, which stood opposite the 
entrance of the defile, and the other half to 


Hypata; for he concluded, that the consul 
would undoubtedly attack Heraclea, and he 
received accounts from many hands, of depre¬ 
dations committed on the country round Hypa¬ 
ta. The consul, after ravaging the lands of 
Hypata first, and then those of Heraclea, in 
both which places the .^tolian detachments 
proved useless, encamped opposite to the king, 
in the very entrance of the pass, near the warm 
springs; both parties of the -Etolians shutting 
themselves up in Heraclea. Antiochus, who 
before he saw the enemy, thouglit every spot 
perfectly well fortified, and secured by guards, 
now began to apprehend, that tlic Romans 
might discover some paths among the hills 
above, through which they could make their 
way ; for he had heard that the Lacedsmonians 
formerly had been surrounded in that manner 
by the Persians, and Philip lately, by the Ro¬ 
mans themselves. He therefore despatched a 
messenger to the ^tolians at Heraclea, desir¬ 
ing them to afford him so much assistance, at 
least in the war, as to seize and secure the tops 
of the hills, so as to put it out of the power of 
the Romans to pass them. The delivery of 
this message raised a dissension among the 
iEtolians: some insisted that they ought, to 
obey the king’s orders, and go where he desir¬ 
ed ; others that they ought to lie still at Hera- 
clea, and wait the issue, be it what it might; 
for if the king should be defeated by the con¬ 
sul, their forces would be fresh, and in readi¬ 
ness to carry succour to their own states in the 
neighbourhood ; and if he were victorious, they 
could pursue the Romans, while scattered in 
their flight. Each party not only adhered posi¬ 
tively to its own plan, but even carried it into 
execution; two thousand lay still at Heraclea ; 
and two thousand, divided into three parties, 
took possession of the summits called Calli¬ 
dromus, Rhoduntia, and Tichiuns. 

XVII. When the consul saw that the heights 
were possessed by the .Etolians, he sent against 
those posts two men of consular rank, who act¬ 
ed as Ueutcnants-general, with two thousand 
chosen troops;—Lucius Valerius Flaccus 
against Rhoduntia and Tichiuns, and Mcrcus 
Porcius Cato against Callidromus. Then, be¬ 
fore he led on his forces against the enezpy, he 
called them to an assembly, employing a short 
exhortation to tliis effect: ** Soldiers, I see that 
the greater part of you who are present, of all 
ranks, are men who served in this same pro¬ 
vince, under the conduct and auspices of 
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Titus ^uintius. I therefore wish to remind 
you, that, in the Macedonian war, the pass 
at the river Aous was much more dilTicult than 
this before us. For this is only a gate, a 
single passage, formed as it were by nature; 
every other in the whole tract, between 
the two seas, being utterly impracticable. 
In the former case, there were stronger for¬ 
tifications, and more advantageously situat¬ 
ed. The enemy’s army was both more nu¬ 
merous, and composed of very superior men; 
for they were Macedonians, Thracians, and 
Illyrians,—people remarkable for the ferocity 
of their courage; your present opponents are 
Syrians, and Asiatic (ireeks, the most un¬ 
steady of men, and born slaves. The com¬ 
mander there was a king of extraordinary 
warlike abilities, improved by practice from 
his early youth, in wars against his neighbours, 
the 'i’hracians and Illyrians, and all the adjoin¬ 
ing nations. The king with whom wc have 
now to deal, is one who (to say nothing of his 
former life, after coming over from Asia into 
Europe to make war on the Roman people,) 
has, during the whole length of the winter, ac¬ 
complished no more memorable exploit, than 
the taking a wife to gratify his amorous in¬ 
clinations, out of a private house, and a family 
4 >b 8 curc even among its neighbours ; and now, 
this newly married man, after indulging in the 
luxury of nuptial feasts, comes out to fight. 
His chief reliance was on the strength of the 
A3lolians,—a nation of all others the most 
faithless and ungrateful, as you have formerly 
experienced, and as Antiochus now experi¬ 
ences ; for they neither joined him with the 
great numbers that were promised, nor could 
they be kept in the field; and besides, they 
are now in a state of dissension among them¬ 
selves. Although they demanded to be in¬ 
trusted with the defence of Hypata and 
Heraclea, yet they defended neither; but one 
half of them fled to the tops of the mountains, 
while the others shut themselves up in Hera¬ 
clea. The king himself plainly confessing, 
that so far from daring to meet us in battle 
ojf the level plain, he durst not even encamp 
in open ground, has abandoned all tliat tract 
in front, which he, boasted of having taken 
from us and Philip, and has hid himself behind 
the rocks; not even appearing in the opening 
of the pass, as it is said the Lacedsemonians 
did formerly, but drawing back his camp within 
the strait. Docs not this demonstrate just 
V4)i.IL 2F 


the same degree of fear, as if he had shut him¬ 
self up within the walls of a city to stand a 
siege 1 11 ut neither shall the straits protect 

Antiochus, nor the hills which they have 
seized, the .^Etolians. Sufficient care and 
precaution have been used in every quarter, 
that you shall have nothing to contend with 
in the fight but the enemy himself. On your 
parts, you have to consider, that you are not 
fighting merely for the liberty of Greece; 
although, were that all, it would be an achieve¬ 
ment highly meritorious to deliver that country 
now from Antiochus and the Aliolians, which 
you forriK^rly delivered from Philip ; and that 
the wealth in the king’s camp will not be the 
whole prize of your labour ; but that the great 
collection of stores, daily expected from Ephe¬ 
sus, will likewise become your prey ; and also, 
that you will open a way for the Roman power 
into Asia and Syria, and all the most opulent 
realms to the extremity of the East. What 
then must be the consequence, but that, from 
Gades to the Red Sea,* we shall have no limit 
but the ocean, which encircles the whole orb 
of the earth ; and that all mankind shall regard 
the Roman name with a degree of veneration 
next to that which they pay to the divinities 1 
For the attainment of prizes of such magni¬ 
tude, be ready to exert a s])irit adequate to the 
occasion, that, to-morrow, with the aid of the 
gods, wc may decide the matter in the field.” 

XVIII. After this discourse he dismissed 
the soldiers, who, before they went to their 
repast, got ready their armour and weapons. 
At the first dawn, the signal of battle being 
displayed, the consul formed his troops with a 
narrow front, adapted to the nature and the 
straitness of the ground. When the king saw 
the enemy’s standards in motion, he likewise 
drew out his forces. He placed in the van, 
before the rampart, a part of his light infantry ; 
and behind them, as a support, close to the 
fortifications, the main strength of his Mace- 
donian.s, whom they call Sarissophori, spear¬ 
men. On the left wing of these, at the foot 
of the mountain he posted a body of javelin- 
bearers, archers, and slingers; tliat from the 
higher ground they might annoy the naked 
flank of the enemy; and on the right of the 

* The ancients supposed the earth to have a flat cir¬ 
cular surface, round the extremity of which flowed a 
body of water, called, by them, the ocean. The eastern 
quarter of the ocean they called the Red Sea, from the 
ruddy colour of the rising sun 
21 
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Macedonians, to the extremity of the works, 
where the deep morasses and quicksands, 
stretching thence to the sea, render the 
place impassable, the elephants with tlieir 
usual guard; in the rear of them, the cavalry ; 
and then, with a moderate interval between, 
the rest of his forces as a second line. The 
Macedonians, posted before the rampart, for 
some time easily withstood the ellorts which 
the Romans made every where to force a 
passage; for they received great assistance 
from those who poured down from the 
higher ground a shower of leaden balls from 
their slings, and of arrows, and javelins, all'to- 
gether. Rut afterwards, the enemy pressing 
on with greater and now irresistible force, they 
were obliged to give ground, and, filing olf 
from the rear, retire within the fortification. 
Here, by extending their spears before them, | 
they formed as it were a second rampart, for j 
the rampart itself was of such a moderate I 
height that, while its defenders enjoyed the ad¬ 
vantage of the higher ground, they, at the same 
time, by the length of their spears, had the 
enemy within reach underneath. Many of the 
assailants, inconsiderately approaching tlie work, 
were run through the body : and they must 
either have abandoned the attempt and retreat¬ 
ed, or have lost very great numbers, had not 
Marcus Porcius come from the summit of Calli- 
dromus, whence he had dislodged the iEtoI- 
ians, after killing the greater part of them. 
These he had surprised, quite unprepared, and 
mostly asleep, and now he appeared on the hill 
which overlooked the camp. Flaccus had not 
met the same good fortune at Tichiuns and 
Rhoduntia; having failed in his attempts to 
approach those fastnesses. 

XIX. The Macedonians, and others, in the 
king’s camp, as long as, on account of the dis¬ 
tance, they could distinguish nothing more than 
a body of men in motion, thought they were 
the .^tolians, who, on seeing the fight, were 
coming to their aid. But when, on a nearer 
view, they knew the standards and arms, and 
thence discovered their mistake, they were all 
instantly seized with such a panic, that they 
threw down their arms and fled. The pursuit 
was somewhat retarded by the fortifications, 
and by the narrowness of the valley through 
which the troops had to pass ; and, above all, 
by the elephants being on the rear of the flying 
enemy, so that it was with difficulty that the 
infantry could make their way. This, indeed,; 


I the cavalry could by no means do, theit horses 
being so frightened, that they threw one another 
into greater confusion than would be occasion¬ 
ed by a battle. The plundering of the camp, 
also, caused a considerable delay. But, not¬ 
withstanding all this, the Romans pursued the 
enemy that day as far as Scarphia, killing and 
taking on the way great numbers both of men 
i and horses, and also killing such of the ele- 
I phants as they could not secure ; and then they 
returned to their post. This had been attack¬ 
ed, during the time of the action, by the ^toli- 
ans quartered at Heraclca; but the enterprise, 
which certainly showed no want of boldness, 

' was not attended with any success. I’ho con- 
■ sul, at the third watch of the following night, 

I sent forward his cavalry in pursuitof the enemy; 
and, as soon as day appeared, set out at the 
head of the legions. The king had got far 
before him, for he fled with the utmost speed, 
and never halted until he came to Elatia. 
There he first endeavoured to collect the scat¬ 
tered remains of his army; and then with a 
very small body of half-armed men, he continu¬ 
ed his retreat to Chalcis. The Roman 
cavalry did not overtake the king himself at 
Elatia; but they cut off a great part of his 
soldiers, who had halted through weariness, 
or wandered out of tlie way through mistake, 
as they fled without guides through unknown 
roads; so that, out of the whole army, not one 
escaped, except five hundred, who kept close 
about the king; and even of the ten th<)usan(l 
men, whom, on the authority of Polybius, we 
have mentioned as brought over by the king 
from Asia, a very trifling number got olf. But 
what shall we say to the account given by Va¬ 
lerius Antias, that there were in the king’s 
army sixty thousand men, of whom forty thou¬ 
sand fell, and above 'five thousand were taken, 
with two hundred and thirty military stand¬ 
ards ? Of the Romans were slain in the action 
itself a hundred and fifty; and of the party 
that defended the camp against the assault of 
the iEtoIians, not more than fifty. 

XX. As the consul marched through Phocis 
and BcBotia, the revolted states, conscious of 
their demerits, and dreading lest they should be 
exposed as enemies to the ravages of the Sol¬ 
diers, presented themselves at the gates of 
their cities, with the badges of suppliants; 
but the army proceeded during the whole time, 
just as if they were in the country of friends, 
without oflering violence of any sort, until 
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they reached the territory of Coronea. Here 
a statue of king Antiochus, standing in the 
temple of Minerva Ilonia, kindled such vio¬ 
lent resentment, that permission was given to 
the soldiers to plunder the surrounding lands. 
But the reflection quickly occurred, that, as 
the statue had been erected by a general vote 
of all the Boeotian states, it was unreason¬ 
able to resent it on the single district of 
Coronea. The soldiers were therefore imme¬ 
diately recalled, and the depredations stopped. 
The Boeotians were only reprimanded for their 
ungrateful behaviour to the Romans in re¬ 
turn for great obligations, so recently con¬ 
ferred. At the very time when the battle 
was fought, ten ships belonging to the king, 
with their commander Isidorus, lay at anchor 
near 'I’hronium, in the Malian bay. To them 
Alexander of Acarnania, being grievously 
wounded, made his escape, and gave an account 
of the unfortunate issue of the battle; on which 
the fleet, alarmed at the immediate danger, 
sailed away in haste to Cenaeus in Eubma. 
There Alexander died, and was buried. Three 
other ships, which came from Asia to the same 
port, on hearing the disaster which had befall¬ 
en the army, returned to Ephesus. Isidorus 
sailed over from Cenaeus to Demetrias, sup¬ 
posing that the king might perhaps have di¬ 
rected his flight thither. About this time, 
Aulus Alilius, commander of the Roman fleet, 
intercepted a large convoy of provisions going 
to the king, just as they had passed the strait 
at llic island of Andros: some of the; ships he 
sunk, and took many others. Those who 
were in the rear tacked about, and steered back 
to Asia. Atilius, with the captured vessels in 
his train, sailed back to Pirajus, his former 
station, and distributed a vast quantity of corn 
among the Athenians, and the other allies in 
that quarter. 

XXI. Antiochus, quitting Chalcis before 
the consul arrived there, sailed first to Tenus, 
and thence passed over to Ephesus. When the 
consul came to Chalcis the gates were open to 
receive him: for Aristotelcs, who commanded 
fdf the king, on hearing of his approach, had 
withdrawn from the city. The rest of the 
citi#K of Euboea also submitted without opposi¬ 
tion ; and peace being restored all over the island 
within the space of a few days, without inflict¬ 
ing punishment on any; the army, which had 
acquired much higher praise for moderation after 
^ctory, than even for the attainment of it, 


marched back to Thermopyl®. From this 
place, the consul despatched Marcus Cato to 
Rome, that the senate and people might learn 
what had passed from unquestionable authority. 
He set sail from Creusa, a sea-port belonging ‘ 
to the Thespians, seated at the bottom of the 
Corinthian gulf, and steered to Petr®, in 
Achaia. From Petr® he coasted along the 
shores of iEtolia and Acarnania, as far as 
Corcyra, and thence he passed over to Hy- 
druntum in Italy. Proceeding hence, with 
rapid expedition, by land, he arrived on the 
fifth day at Rome. Having come into the city 
before day, he went on, directly from the gate 
to Marcus Junius the prajtor, who, at the first 
dawn, assembled the senate. Here, Lucius 
Cornelius fe^cipio, who had been despatched by 
the consul several days before Cato, and on his 
arrival had heard that the latter had outstripped 
him, and was then in the senate, came in, just 
as he was giving a recital of the transactions. 
The two lieutenants-general were then, by order 
of the senate, conducted to the assembly of the 
people, where they gave the same account, as 
in the senate, of the services performed in 
.^tolia. Hereupon a decree was passed, that 
a supplication, of three days’ continuance, 
should be performed; and that the prator 
should offer sacrifice to such of the gods as 
his judgment should direct, with forty victims 
of the larger kinds. About the same time, 
Marcus Fulvius Xobilior, who, two years be¬ 
fore, had gone into Farther Spain, in the office 
of pr®tor, went through the city in ovation. 
He carried in the procession a hundred and 
thirty thousand silver dcnariuscs,* and, besides 
the coin, twelve thousand pounds weight of 
silver, and a hundred and twenty-seven pounds 
weight of gold. 

XXII. The consul Acilius sent on, from 
Thermopyl®, a message to the Ai^tolians in 
Heraclea, warning them, «then at least, after 
the experience which they had of the emptiness 
of the king's professions, to return to a proper 
way of thinking; and, by surrendering Hera¬ 
clea, to endeavour to procure, from the senate, 
a pardon for their past madness, or error, if they 
rather chose so to call itand he observed, 
that “ other Grecian states also had, during the 
present war, revolted from the Romans, to 
whom they were under the highest obligations; 
but that, inasmuch as, after the flight of the 

I 4,mi. ICff. id. 
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king, whose presence had inspired that confi¬ 
dence which led them astray from their duty, 
they had not added obstinacy to their other 
crimes, they were rc-admitted into friendship. 
In like manner, although the .^tolians had 
not followed the king’s lead, but had invited 
him, and had been principals in the war, not 
auxiliaries; nevertheless, if they could prevail on 
themselves to show a proper sense of tlioir mis¬ 
conduct, they might still insure their safety.” 
Their answer showed nothing like a pacific dis¬ 
position ; wherefore, seeing that the business 
must be determined by force of arms, and that, 
notwithstanding the defeat of the king, the war 
of .^toliawas as far from a conclusion as ever, 
Acilius led up his army from Thermopylje to 
Heraclea; and, on the same day, rode on horse¬ 
back entirely round the walls, in order to dis¬ 
cover the strength of the city. Heracloa is 
situated at the foot of mount Gi!ta; the town 
itself is in the plain, but has a citadel over¬ 
looking it, which stands on an eminence of 
considerable height, terminated on all sides by 
precipices. Having examined every part which 
he wished to see, the consul determined to 
make the assault in four places at once. On 
the side next the river Asopus, where is also 
the Gymnasium, he gave the direction of the 
works to Lucius Valerius. He assigned to 
Tiberius Sempronius Longus, the attack of a 
part of the suburbs, which was as thickly in¬ 
habited as the city itself. He appointed Mar¬ 
cus Bffibius to act on the side opposite the Ma¬ 
lian bay, where the access was far more easy ; 
and Appius Claudius, on the side next to an¬ 
other rivulet called Melas, the black, opposite 
to the temple of Diana. These exerted them¬ 
selves with such vigorous emulation, that with¬ 
in a few days the towers, rams, and other ma¬ 
chines used in the besieging of towns, were all 
completed. The lands round Heraclea, natu¬ 
rally marshy, and abounding with tall trees, 
furnished timber in abundance for every kind 
of work ; and then, as the -Etolians had fled 
into the city, the deserted suburbs supplied not 
only beams and boards, but also bricks and 
mortar, and stones of every size for all their 
various occasions. 

* XXIII. The Romans carried on their ap¬ 
proaches by means of works more than of per¬ 
sonal exertions ; the ^tolians maintained their 
defence by dint of arms. For when the walls 
were shaken by the ram, they did not, as is 
usual, intercept and turn aside the strokes by 


the help of nooses formed on ropes, but sallied 
out in large armed bodies with parties carrying 
fire, in order to burn the machines. They had 
likewise arched passages through the parapet, 
for the purpose of making sallies; and when 
they built up the wall anew, in the room of any 
part that was dcnnolishcd, they left a great 
number of these sally-ports, that they might 
rush out in many places at once. In several 
days, at the beginning, while their strength was 
unimpaired, they carried on this practice in nu¬ 
merous partie.s, and with much spirit; but then, 
both their numbers and spirit daily decreased. 
For though they had a multiplicity of difficulties 
to struggle with, what above all things utterly 
consumed their vigour, was the want of sleep, 
as the Romans, having j)lcnty of men, relieved 
each other regularly in their posts; while 
among the .^tolians, their numbers being 
small, the same persons were obliged to toil on 
without intermission. During a space of 
twenty-four days, they were kept day and night 
in one continued course of unremitting exer¬ 
tion, against the attacks carried on by the ene¬ 
my in four different quarters at once; so that 
they never had an hour’s respite from action. 
When the consul, from computing the tinxi, 
and from the reports of deserters, judged that 
the .^5*]tolians were thoroughly fatigued, h<" 
adopted the following plan :—At midnight he 
gave the signal of retreat, and drawing off all 
his men at once from the assault, kept them 
quiet in the camp until the third hour of the 
next day. The attacks were tlien renewed, 
and continued until midnight, when they ceas¬ 
ed, until the third hour of the day following. 
The .^tolians imagined that the Romans sus¬ 
pended the attack from the same cause by 
which they felt themselves distressed,—exces¬ 
sive fatigue. As soon, therefore, as a signal 
of retreat was given to the Romans, as if them¬ 
selves were thereby recalled from duty, every 
one gladly retired from his post, nor did they 
again appear in arms on the walls before the 
third hour of the day. 

XXIV. The consul having put a stop to 
the assault at midnight, renewed it on three 6f 
tlie sides, at the fourth watch, with the utmost 
vigour; ordering Tiberius Sempronius, on* the 
fourth, to keep his party alert, and ready to 
obey his signal; for he concluded assuredly, 
that, in the tumult by night, the enemy would 
all run to those quarters where they heard the 
shouts. Of the ./Etolians, such as had gode 
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to res\with difficulty roused their bodies from 
sleep, exhausted as they wore with fatigue 
and watching; and such as were still awake, 
ran in the dark, to the places where they 
heard the noise of fighting. Meanwhile the 
Romans endeavoured to climb over the ruins 
of the walls, through the breaches; in others, 
strove to scale the walls with ladders ; while 
tlic .dEtolians hastened to defend the parts 
attacked. In one quarter, where tho buildings 
stood outside the city, there was neither attack 
nor defence; but a party stood ready, waiting 
for tlic signal to make an attack, hut there 
was none within to oppose them. The day 
now began to dawn, and the consul gave the 
signal; on which the party, without any oppo¬ 
sition, made fheir way into the town; some 
through breaches, others scaling the walls 
where they were entire. As soon as the ^to- 
lians heard them raise tho sliout, which denoted 
the place being taken, they every where forsook 
their posts, and fled into the citadel. The 
victors sacked the city ; the consul having giv¬ 
en permission, not for tlic sake of gratifying 
resentment or animosity, but that the soldiers, 
after having been restrained from plunder in 
so many captured cities, might at last, in some 
one place, enjoy the fruits of victory. About 
^id-day he recalled the troops ; and, dividing 
them into two parts, ordered one to be led 
round by the foot of the mountain to a rock, 
wliich was of equal height with the citadel, and 
scem{3d as if it had been broken off from it, 
leaving a hollow between ; but the summits of 
these eminences arc so nearly contiguous, that 
weapons may be thrown into tlie citadel from 
their lops. With flic other half of the troops 
the consul intended to march up from the city 
to the citadel, as soon as he should receive a 
signal from those who were to mount the rock 
on the further side. The AEtolians in the ci¬ 
tadel could not support the shout of the party 
which had seized the rock, and the consequent 
attack of the Romans from the city ; for their 
courage was now broken, and the place was by 
no means in a condition to hold out a siege of 
sffiy continuance; the women, children, and 
great numbers of other helpless people, being 
crowded together in a fort, which was scarce 
capable of containing, much less of affording 
protection to such a multitude. On the first 
assault, therefore, they laid down their arms, 
and submitted. Among the rest was delivered 
^ Bamocritus, chief magistrate of the AEto- 


lians, who at the beginning of the war, when 
I’itus Quintius asked for a copy of the 
decree passi^il by the AEtolians for inviting 
Antiochus, told him, that, “ in Italy, when the 
Aitolians were encamped there, it should be 
delivered to him.’^ This presumptuous inso¬ 
lence of his, enhanced the satisfaction which 
the victors felt at his being put into their 
liands. 

XXV. At the same time, while the Ro¬ 
mans were employed iii the reduction of Hera- 
clea, Philip, by concert, besieged Lamia. He 
hud an interview with the consul, as he was 
returning from Bmotia, at Thermopyltc, whither 
he came to congratulate lum and the Roman 
people on their successes, and to apologize for 
his not having taken an active part in the war, 
being prevented by sickness; and then they 
went from thence, by dilferont routes, to lay 
siege to the two cities at once. The distance 
between these places is about seven miles; and 
as Lamia stands on high ground, and has an 
open prospect on that side particularly, the 
distance seems very short, and every thing that 
passes can be seen from thence. The Romans 
and Macedonians, with all the emulation of 
competitors for a prize, employed the utmost 
exertions, both night and day, either in the 
works or in fighting ; but the Macedonians en¬ 
countered greater difficulty, on this account, 
that the Romans made their apj)roaches by 
mounds, covered galleries, and other works, 
which were all above ground ; whereas the Ma¬ 
cedonians worked under ground by mines, and, 
in that stony soil, often met a flinty rock, which 
iron could not penetrate. I'lie king, seeing 
that little progress could be made in that way, 
endeavoured by reasoning with the principal 
inhabitants, to prevail on them to surrender the 
place ; for he was fully persuaded, that if ITc- 
raclca should be taken first, the Lamians would 
then choose to surrender to the Romans rather 
than to him; and that the consul would take to 
himself the merit of relieving them from a 
siege. Nor was he mistaken in that ojnnion; 
for no sooner was Heraclea reduced, than a 
message came to him to raise the siege; be¬ 
cause “ it was more reasonable that the Roman 
soldiers, who had fought the JEtoUans in the 
field, should reap the fruits of the victory.** 
Thus was Lamia relieved, and the misfortune 
of a neighbouring city proved the means of its 
escaping a like disaster. 

XXVI, A few days before the capture of 

21 • 
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Heraclea, the iEtolians, having assembled a 
council at Hypata, sent ambassadors to Antio> 
chus, among whom was Tlioas, who had visited 
him belbre in the same capacity. Their in- 
• structions were, in the first place, to request 
the king again to assemble his land and marine 
forces and come into Greece; and, in the next 
place, if it should be inconvenient to him to 
leave home, then to send them supplies of men 
and money. They were to remind him, that 
“ it concerned his dignity and his honour, 
not to abandon his allies; and it likewise con¬ 
cerned the safety of his kingdom not to leave 
the Romans at full leisure, after ruining the 
nation of the AEtolians, to carry their whole 
force into Asia.” Their remonstrances were 
well founded, and therefore made the deeper 
impression on the king; in consequence of 
which, he immediately supplied the ambassadors 
with the money requisite for the exigencies of 
the war, and assured them, that he would send 
them succours both of troops and ships. He 
kept with him Thoas, who was not unwilling 
to stay, as he hoped that his presence might 
accelerate the performance of the king’s pro¬ 
mises. 

XXVII. But the loss of Heraclea entirely 
broke the spirits of the uEtolians; insomuch 
that, within a few days after they had sent 
ambassadors into Asia for the purpose of renew¬ 
ing the war, and inviting the king, they threw 
aside all thoughts of fighting, and despatched 
deputies to the consul to sue for peace. When 
these began to speak, the consul, interrupting 
them, said, that he had other business to attend 
to at present; and, ordering them to return to 
Hypata, granted them a truce for ten days, 
sending with them Lucius Valerius Flaccus, 
to whom, he desired, wliatcver business they 
intended to have proposed to himself might be 
communicated, with any other that they thought 
proper. On their arrival at Hypata, the chiefs 
of the AEtoIians held a consultation, at which 
Flaccus was present, on the method to be used 
in treating with the consul. They showed an 
inclination to begin with setting forth the 
ancient treaties, and the services which they 
had performed to the Roman people; on which 
Flaccus desired them to speak no more of 
treaties, which they themselves had violated 
and annulled.” He told them, that “ they 
might expect more advantage from an acknow¬ 
ledgment of their fault, and submissive entreaty. 
For their hopes of safety rested not on the 


merits of their cause, but on the clemelTcy of 
the Roman people. That, if they acted in a 
suppliant manner, he would himself be a solici¬ 
tor in their favour, both with the consul and with 
the senate at Rome ; for thither also they must 
send ambassadors.” This appeared to all the only 
way to safety : to submit themselves entirely 
to the faith of the Romans. For, in that case, 
the latter would be ashamed to do injury to sup¬ 
pliants ; while themselves would, nevertheless, 
retain the power of consulting their own inter¬ 
est, should fortune offer any thing more advan¬ 
tageous.” 

XXVIII. When they came into the con¬ 
sul’s presence, Phasneas, who was at the head 
of the embassy, made a long speech, in which 
he entlcavoured, by a variety of pathetic repre¬ 
sentations, to mitigate the wrath of the con¬ 
queror; and he concluded with saying, that 
« the -^Etolians surrendered themselves, and all 
belonging to them, to the faith of the Roman 
people.” The consul on hearing this, said, 
“ iEtolians, consider well whether you will 
yield on these termsand then Phajneas pro¬ 
duced the decree, in which the conditions were 
expressly mentioned. “ Since then,” said the 
consul, “ you submit in this manner, I demand 
that, without delay, you deliver up to me 
Dicasarchus your countryman, Menelas the 
Epirot,” who had, with an armed force, enter¬ 
ed JVaupactum, and compelled the inhabitants 
to abandon the cause of Rome, “and also 
Amynandcr, with the Athamanian chiefs, by 
whose advice you revolted from us.” Phreneas, 
scarcely waiting until the Roman had done 
speaking, answered,—“ We surrendered our¬ 
selves, not into slavery, hut to your faith ; and 
I take it for granted, that, from not being 
sufliciently acquainted with us, you fall into the 
mistake of commanding what is inconsistent 
with the practice of the Greeks.” “ Nor in 
truth,” replied the consul, “ do I much concern 
myself, at present, what the Ai^toUans may 
think conformable to the practice of the 
Greeks; while I, conformably to the practice 
of the Romans, exercise authority over men, 
who just now surrendered themselves by a 
decree of their own, and were, before that, con¬ 
quered by my arms. Whgrefore, unless'my 
commands are quickly complied with, I order 
that you be put in chains.” At the same time 
he ordered chains to be brought forth, and the 
lictors to surround the ambassadors. This 
effectually subdued the arrogance of Ph®nea8 
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and tiic other iEtolians; and, at length, they 
became sensible of their situation. Phaeneas 
then said, that “ as to himself and his country¬ 
men there present, they knew that his com¬ 
mands must be obeyed : but it was mcessury 
that a council of the ^tolians should meet, to 
pass decrees accordingly ; and that, for that 
purpose, he requested a suspension of arms for 
ten days.” At tho intercession of Flaccus 
this was granted, and thc^toUans returned to 
Hypata. When Phffineas related here, iii the 
select council, called Apocleti, the orders which 
they had received, and the treatment which 
they had narrowly escaped ; although the me¬ 
lancholy condition to which they were reduced, 
drew fortli the deepest lamentations from the 
members present, nevertheless they were of 
opinion, that the conqueror must be obeyed, 
and that the -d^tolians .should be summoned, 
from all their towns, to a general assembly. 

XXIX. Bui when the assemliled multitude 
heard the same account, they were so highly 
exasperated both by the harshness of the order, 
and the indignity otfered, that, even if they had 
been in a pacilic temper before, the violent im¬ 
pulse of anger which they then felt, would have 
been sufficient to rouse them to war. There 
occurred besides, the difficulty of executing the 
yrders; for, « how was it possible for them, 
for instance, to deliver up king Ainynander 
It happened also, that a favorable prospect 
seemed to open to them; for Nicandcr, re¬ 
turning from king Antiochus at that juncture, 
fillctl the minds of the people with unfounded 
assurances, that immense preparations for war 
were going on both by land and sea. This 
man, after linisliing the business of his embas¬ 
sy, set out on his return to .^Etolia; and on 
the twelfth day after he embarked, readied 
Phalara, on the Malian bay. Having con¬ 
veyed thence to Lamia the money that he had 
brought, he, with a few light troops, directed, 
in the evening, his course towards Hypata, hy 
known paths, through the country which lay 
between the Roman and Macedonian camps. 
Here he fell in with an advanced guard of the 
Mucedonians, and was conducted to the king, 
who had not yet risen from dinner. Philip, 
being told of his coming, received him as a 
guest, not an enemy; desired him to take a 
seat, and a share of the entertainment; and 
afterwards, when he dismissed the rest, de¬ 
tained him alone, and told him, that he had 
nothing to fear for himself. He censured se¬ 


verely the conduct of the ^tolians, in bring¬ 
ing, first the Romans, and afterwards Anti¬ 
ochus, into Greece ; designs which originated - 
in a want of judgment, and always f<“ll heavy 
on their own heads. But “ he would forget,” * 
he said, “ all past transactions, which it was 
easier to blame than to amend ; nor would he 
act in such a manner as to appear to insult 
their misfortunes. On the other hand it would 
become the ^tolians to lay asidi', at length, 
their animosity towards him; ami it would 
become Nieander himself, in his ]>rivatc capa¬ 
city, to remember that da^, on wliieh lie was 
to be indebted to him for his jircservation.” 
lie llieii gave him an escort to a place, of safe¬ 
ty ; and Nieander arrived at Hypata, while his 
countrymen were consulting about the jicace 
with Rome. 

XXX. Manius Acilius having sold, or 
given to the soldiers, the booty found near 
Heraclea, and having learned that the counsels 
adopted at Hypata were not of a pacific nature, 
but that the .JStoIians bad hastily assembled at 
Naupactum, with intention to make a stand 
there against all their adversaries, sent forward 
Ajipius Claudius, with four thousand men, to 
seize the tops of the hills, where the passes 
were difficult; and he himself, ascending mount 
CEta, olfercd sacrifice to Hercules in the spot 
called Pyra,‘ because there the mortal part of 
that demi-god was burned. He thclT set out 
with the main body of the army, and marched 
all the rest of the way with tolerable ease and 
expedition. But when they came to Corax, a 
very high mountain between Callipolis and 
Naupactum, great numbers of the beasts of 
burden, together with their loads, tumbled 
down the precipices, by which many of the 
men were hurt. This clearly showed an ex¬ 
traordinary degree of ne|fligencc in the enemy, 
who had not secured the pass hy a guard, and 
which must have greatly incommoded the Ro¬ 
mans ; for, even as the case was, the army suf¬ 
fered considerably. Hence he marched down 
to Naupactum; and having erected a fort 
against the citadel, he invested the other parts 
of the city, dividing his forces according to the 
situation of the walls. Nor was thissiege likely 
to prove less difficult and laborious than that of 
Heraclea. 

XXXI. At the same time, the Acbccans 
laid siege to Messcnc, in Peloponnesus, bc- 

L The funeral pile. 
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cause it refused to become a member of their 
body ; for the two states of Mcssene and Eiis 
were unconnected with the Acheean confede¬ 
racy, and favoured the designs of the iEtoIians. 
However the Eleans, after Antiochus had 
been driven out of Greece, answered the dep¬ 
uties, sent by the Achseans, with more mo¬ 
deration : that “ when the king^s troops were 
removed, they would consider what part they 
should take.’^ But the Messenians had dis¬ 
missed the deputies without an answer, and 
prepared for war. Alarmed, afterwards, at 
the danger of their situation, when they saw 
the enemy ravaging their country without con¬ 
trol, and pitching their camp almost at their 
gates, they sent deputies to Chalcis, to Titus 
Quintius, the author of their liberty, to acquaint 
him, that the Messenians were willing, both 
to open their gates, and surrender their city, 
to the Romans, but not to the Achaeans.” 
On hearing this Quintus immediately sot out, 
and despatched from Mt'galopolis a messenger 
to Diophanes, prsetor of the Achaeans, requir¬ 
ing him to draw oif his army instantly from 
Messeno, and to come to him. Diophanes 
obeyed the order ; raising the siege, he hasten¬ 
ed forward himself before the army, and met 
Quintius near Andania, a small town between 
Megalopolis and Messene. When he began 
to explain the reasons for commencing the 
siege, Quintius gently reproving him for un¬ 
dertaking a business of that importance with¬ 
out consulting him, ordered him to disband his 
forces, and not to disturb a peace which had 
been established on terms highly beneficial to 
all. He commanded the Messenians to recall 
the exiles, and to unite themselves to the con¬ 
federacy of the Achffians ; and if there were 
any particulars to which they chose to object, 
or any precautions fudged requisite against 
future contigencies, they might apply to him 
at Corinth. He then gave directions to 
Diophanes, to convene immediately a general 
council of the Achseans, that he might settle 
some business with them. 

XXXII. In this assembly he complained 
of their having acquired possession of the 
island of Zacynthus by unfair means, and de¬ 
manded that it should be restored to the Ho¬ 
mans. Zacynthus had formerly belonged to 
Philip, king of Macedonia, and he had made it 
over to Amynander, in requital of his having 
given him leave to march an army through 
Athamauia, into the upper part of iEtoUa, on 


that expedition wherein he reduced the M tolians 
to despair, and compelled them to sue for peace. 
Amynander gave the government of the island 
to Philip, the Mcgalopolitan ; and afterwards, 
during the war in which he acted in conjunc¬ 
tion with Antiochus against the Romans, 
having called out Philip to a command in the 
field, he sent, as his successor, Hierocles, of 
Agrigentum. This man, after the defeat of 
Antiochus at Thermopylre, and the expulsion 
of Amynander from Athainania by Philip, 
sent emissaries of his own accord to Diophanes, 
praetor of the Achaeans; and having bargained 
for a sum of money, put the Achaeans in pos¬ 
session of the island. This acquisition, made 
during the war, the Romans claimed as their 
own; for they said, that «it was not for Dio¬ 
phanes and the Achaeans, that the consul Manius 
Acilius, and the Roman legions, fought at 
Thermopylae.” Diophanes, in answer, some¬ 
times apologized for himself and his nation ; 
sometimes insisted on the justice of the pro¬ 
ceeding. But several of the Achaeans testified 
that they had from the beginning, disapproved 
of that business, and they now blamed the ob¬ 
stinacy of the praetor. Pursuant to their advice, 
a decree was made, that the affair should be 
left entirely to the disposal of Titus Quintius. 
As Quintius was severe to such as made op^ 
position, so when complied with, he was easily 
appeased. Laying aside, therefore, every thing 
stern in his voice and looks, he said,—“If, 
Achaeans, I thought the possession of that 
island advantageous to you, I would be the 
first to advise the senate and people of Rome 
to leave it in your hands. But as I see that a 
tortoise, when collected within its natural 
covering, is safe against blows of any kind, 
and whenever it thrusts out any of its mem¬ 
bers, it feels whatever it has thus uncover¬ 
ed, weak and liable to every injury; so you, 
Achaeans, being inclosed on all sides by the sea, 
can easily unite among yourselves, and main¬ 
tain by that union all that is comprehended with¬ 
in the limits of Peloponnesus; but whenever, 
through ambition of enlarging your possessions, 
you overstep these limits, then all that you 
hold beyond them is naked, and exposed to 
every attack.” The whole assembly declaring 
their assent, and Diophanes not daring to give 
fartlier opposition, Zacynthus was ceded to the 
Romans. 

XXXIIL .When the-consul was on his 
march to Naupactum, king Philip proposed. 
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that ii*it was agreeable to him, he would, in 
the meantime, retake those cities that had 
revolted from their alliance with Rome. Hav¬ 
ing obtained permission so to do, he, about 
this time, marched his army to Demetrias, 
where he knew that great distraction pre¬ 
vailed : for the garrison, being destitute of 
all hope of succour since they were abandon¬ 
ed by Antiochus, and having no reliance on the 
..Etolians, daily and nightly expected the ar¬ 
rival of Philip or the Romans, whom they had 
most reason to dread, as these were more justly 
incensed against them. There was, in the 
place, an irregular multitude of the king’s sol¬ 
diers, a few of whom had been at first stationed 
there as a garrison, but the greater part had 
fled thither after the defeat of his army, most 
of them without arms, and without cither 
strength or courage sufficient to sustain a siege. 
Wherefore, on Philip’s sending on messengers, 
to offer them hopes of favourable terms, they 
answered that their gates were open for the 
king. On his first entrance, several of the 
chiefs left the city ; Eurylochus killed himself. 
The soldiers of Antiochus, in conformity to a 
stipulation, were escorted through Macedonia 
and Thrace, by a body of Macedonians, and 
conducted to Lysimachia. There were, also, 
^ few ships at Demetrias, under the com¬ 
mand of Isidorus, which, together with their 
commander, were dismissed. Philip then re¬ 
duced Dolopia, Aperantia, and several cities of 
Perrhffibia, 

iXXIV. While Philip was thus employ¬ 
ed, Titus Quintius, after receiving from the 
Achffian council the cession of Zacynthus, 
crossed over to Naupactum, which had stood a 
siege of near two months, but was now reduced 
to a desperate condition ; and it was supposed, 
that if it should be taken by storm, the whole 
nation of the ^Etolians would be sunk thereby 
in utter destruction. But, although he had 
good reason to be angry with the iEtolians, 
from the recollection, that they alone had at¬ 
tempted to depreciate his merits, when he was 
giving liberty to Greece; and had refused to 
any regard to his advice, when he endeav¬ 
oured, by forewarning them of the events, 
whi^ had since o<;curred, to deter them from 
their mad undertaking: nevertheless, thinking 
it particularly incumbent on him, who had as¬ 
serted the freedom of the country, to prevent 
any of its states from being entirely subverted, 
hS first walked about near the walls, that he 
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might be easily known by the .£tolians. He 
was quickly distinguished by the first advanced 
guards, and the news spread from rank to rank, 
that Quintius was there. On this, the people 
from all sides ran to the walls, and eagerly* 
stretching out their hands, all in one joint cry 
besought Quintius by name, to assist and save 
them. Although he was much affected by 
these entreaties, yet for that time he made 
signs with his hand that they were to expect 
no assistance from him. However, when he 
met the consul he accosted him thus;—“ Ma- 
nius Acihus, are you unopprised of what is 
passing ; or do you know it, and think it im¬ 
material to the interest of the commonwealth 1” 
These words raising the consul’s curiosity, he 
requested him to explain what he meant. 
Quintius then said,—“ Do you not see that, 
since the defeat of Antiochus, you have been 
wasting time in besieging two cities, though the 
year of your command is near expiring; but 
that Philip, who never faced the enemy, or 
even saw their standards, has annexed to his 
dominions such a number, not only of cities, 
but of nations,—Athamania, PerrhaBbia, Aper¬ 
antia, Dolopia 1 But, surely, wc are not so 
deeply interested in diminishing the strength 
and resources of the udDtolians, as in hindering 
those of Philip from being augmented beyond 
measure; and in you, and your soldiers, not 
having yet gained, to reward your victory, as 
many towns as Philip has gained Grecian 
states.’’ 

XXXV. 7'he consul assented to the just¬ 
ness of his remarks, but was ashamed to let 
himself be foiled in his attempt, and to raise 
the siege. At length, the matter was left 
entirely to the management of Quintius. He 
went again to that part of the wall, whence the 
iEtolians had called to him a little before; 
and on their entreating him now, with still 
greater earnestness, to take compassion on the 
nation of the .<Etolians, he desired that some 
of them might come out to him. According¬ 
ly, Phsneas himself, with some others of the 
principal men, instantly came, and threw 
themselves at his feet. He then said,—“ Your 
condition causes me to restrain my resentment 
and my reproofs. The events which I fore¬ 
told, have come to pass, and you have not even 
so much consolation left, as the reflection, that 
you have not deserved what has fallen upon 
you. Nevertheless, since fate has, in some 
manner, destined me to the office of cherish- 
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ing the interests of Greece, I will not cease 
to show kindness, even to the unthankful. 
Send a suppliant embassy to the consul, and 
let them petition him for a suspension of hos¬ 
tilities, for so long a time as will allow you 
to send ambassadors to Home, to surrender 
yourselves to the will of the senate. I 
will intercede, and plead in your favour with 
the consul.” 'I'liey did as Quintius directed ; 
nor did the consul reject their application. 
He granted them a truce for a certain time, 
until an account might be brought from Rome 
of the result of their embassy ; and then, rais¬ 
ing the siege, he sent his army into Phocis. 
The consul, with Titus Quintius, crossed over 
thence to iEgium, to confer with the council 
of the Achaeans, where the business of the 
Eleans was introduced, and also a proposal of 
restoring the Lacedaimonian exiles. But 
neither was carried into execution, because the 
Achsans chose to reserve to themselves the 
merit of elfccting the latter; and the Eleans 
preferred being united to the Achscan confe¬ 
deracy by a voluntary act of their own, rather 
than through the mediation of the Romans. 
Ambassadors came hither to the consul from 
the Epirots, who, it was well known, had not 
fuliilied with sincerity the engagements to 
which they were hound by the treaty of alliance. 
Although they had not furnished Antiochus 
with any soldiers, yet they were charged with 
having assisted him with money: and they did 
not disavow the having sent ambassadors to 
him. They requested that they might be per¬ 
mitted to continue on the former footing of 
friendship. To which the consul answered, 
that “ he did not yet know whether he was to 
consider them as friends or foes. The senate 
must be the judge of that matter. He would 
therefore take no step in the business, but 
leave it to he determined at Rome; and for 
that purpose he granted them a truce of ninety 
days.” When the Epirots, who were sent to 
Rome, addressed the senate, they rather enu¬ 
merated hostile acts which they had not com¬ 
mitted, than cleared themselves of those laid 
to their charge; and they received an answer 
of such a kind, as showed that they had rather 
obtained pardon than proved their innocence. 
About the same time ambassadors from king 
Philip were introduced to the senate, and pre¬ 
sented his congratulations on their late suc¬ 
cesses. They asked leave to sacrifice in the 
eapito), and to deposit an offering of gold in 


the temple of Jupiter supremely good am. great. 
This was granted by the senate, and they pre¬ 
sented a golden crown of a hundred pounds 
weight. The senate not only answered the 
amba.ssadors with kindness, hut gave them 
Demetrius, Philip’s son, who was at Rome as 
an hostage, to he conducted home to his father. 
—Such was the conclusion of the war waged 
in Greece by the consul Manius Acilius against 
Antiochus. 

XXXVI. 7^hc other consul, Publius Corne¬ 
lius Scipio, to whose lot the province of Gaul 
had fallen, hclorc he set out to take the field 
against the Boians, demanded of the senate, by 
a decree, to order him money for the exhibition 
of game.s, wliich when acting as propraetor in 
Spain, he had vowed at a critical time of a battle, 
llis demand was deemed unprecedented and 
unreasonable, and they therefore voted, that 
“ whatever games he had vowed, on his own 
single judgment, without consulting the senate, 
he should celebrate out of the spoils, if he had 
reserved any for the purpose ; otherwise, at his 
own expense.” Accordingly, Publius Corne¬ 
lius exhibited tho^e games through the space 
of ten days. About this time the temple of 
the great Idtean mother was dedicated ; which 
deity, on her being brought from Asia, in the 
consulate of Publius Cornelius Scipio, after¬ 
wards surnamed Africanus, and Publius Lu- 
cinius, the above mentioned Publius Cornelius 
hud conducted from the sea side to the Palatine. 
In pursuance of a decree of the senate, Marcus 
Livius and Caius Claudius, censors, in the 
con.sulate of Marcus Cornelius and Publius 
Sempronius, had contracted with builders to 
erect the goddess’s temple ; and, thirteen years 
after that, it was dedicated by Marcus Junius 
Brutus, and games were celebrated on occa¬ 
sion of its dedication: in which, according to 
the account of Valerius Antias, dramatic en¬ 
tertainments were, for the first time, introduced 
into the Megalesian games. Likewise, Caius 
Licinius Lucuilus, being appointed duumvir, 
dedicated the temple of Youth in the great 
circus. This temple had been vowed sixteen 
years before by Marcus Livius, consul, on the 
day whereon he cut off Hasdrubal and his 
army; and the same person, when censof, in 
the consulate of Marcus Cornelius and Publius 
Sempronius, had contracted for the building of 
it. Games were also exhibited on occasion of 
this consecration, and every thing was per¬ 
formed with the greater degree of religious 
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zeal, «n account of the impending war with , 
Antiochiis. { 

XXXVIT. At the beginning of the year in! 
which those transactions passed, after Mamus , 
Acilius had gone to open tlie campaign, and ' 
while the other consul, Puhliu.s Cornelius, yet ^ 
remained in Rome, two tame oxen, it is said, | 
climbed up by ladders on the tiles of a house in 1 
the Carina*. The aruspiccs ordered them to 
be burned alive, and their ashes to bo thrown ^ 
into the Tiber. It was reporleii, that several ' 
showers of stones had fallen at Tarracina and 
Amiternum ; that, at Minturnai, the temple of | 
JupUcr, and the shops round the forurn, were i 
struck by lightning; that, at Vulturnuni, in the 
mouth of the ri\er. tw'o ships wore struck l>y 
lightning and burnt to ashes. On occasion of 
these prodigies, the decemvirs, I*eing ordered 
by a de< ree of the senate to consult the Sibyl¬ 
line books, declared, that “a fast ought to be 
instituted in honour of Ceres, and the same 
observed every fifthyear; tliat the nine days’ 
W'orsliip ought to be solemnized, and a suppli¬ 
cation toi one day; and that, when emploved 
in the supplicalion, the people should wear 
garlands on their heads ; also that the consul 
Fubhus Ctirnelius should saeriiice to .such | 
deities and with such victims, as tlie deeein- 
*virs should direct.” When lie liad used every 
means to avert the wrath of the gods, by duly 
fultiUing vows, and expiating })ro(Ugics, the 
consul went to his province; and, ordering the 
proconsul Cneius Domitius to dnljaiid his 
army, and go home to Rome, he inaieheil his 
own legions into the territory of the Boians. 

XXXVITI. TSearly at the same time, the 
liigunans, having collected an army under the 
sanction of their devoting law. made an uAe\- 
peet^'d attack, in the night, on the ramp ol the 
proconsul Quintus Miiiueius. Mimicius kept I 
his troops, until daylight, drawn up within the 
rampart, and watchful to prevent the enemy 
from scaling any part of the fortifications. At 
the first light, he made a sally by two gates at 
once : but the Ligurians did not, as he had ex¬ 
pected, give way to his first onset; on the con- 
tfary, they maintained a dubious contest for 
more than two hours. At last, as supplies of 
troiTps continually came out from the camp, 
and fresli men took the places of those who 
were wearied in the fight, the Ligurians, who, 
besides other hardships, felt a great loss of 
strength from the want of sleep, after a severe 
sTruggle betook thnnsolvcs to flight. Above 


four thousand of the enemy were killed; the 
Romans and allies lost not quite three hun¬ 
dred. About two months after this, the con¬ 
sul Puhhus Cornelius fought a pitched battle 
with the army of the Bontns with extraordinary* 
success. Valerius Antias afiirms, that twenty- 
eight thousand of the enemy were slain, and 
three thousand four hundred taken, with a hun¬ 
dred and twenty-four military standards, one 
thousand two hundred and thirty horses, and 
two hundred and forty-seven waggons ; and 
that of the conquerors, there fell one thousand 
four hundred and eighty-four. Though we 
may not entirely credit this writer with respect 
to the numbers, as he always exaggerates 
most extravagantly, yet it is certain that the 
victory on this occasion was very complete ; 
because the enemy’s camp was taken, while, 
immediately after the battle, the Boians surren¬ 
dered themselves; and liecausc a supplication 
was decr(*ed by the .senate on account of it, and 
victims of the greater kinds were sacrificed. 

XAXIX. 'J’he consul, Publius Cornelius, 
liaMiig received hostages from the Boians, 
jmnislied them so far as to appropriate almost 
one-half of their lands for the use of the Ro¬ 
man peo])le, and into which they might after¬ 
ward'., if they chose, send coloiiie.s. Then rc- 
luruing home jii full confuJeiicc of a triumph, 
j he djsmis'.ed his troops, and oidered them to 
I attend on the day of his rejoicing at Rome. 

I The next day alter his arrival, he held a meet- 
I ing of the senate m the temple of Bellona ; 
and, aft(’r leeouiiiing his seivices, demanded 
permission to ride through the city in triumph. 
Publius Sempromus Blirsus, tribune of the 
people, advised, that “ the honour of a triumph 
sliould not be refused to IScipio, but postponed. 
Wars of the Ingurians,” he said, “were always 
united with war-s of the Cauls; for these na¬ 
tions, lying so near, sent mutual assistance to 
each other. If Publius Scipio, after subduing 
the Boians in battle, had either gone himself, 
vith his victorious army, into the country of 
the Ligurians, or sent a part of his forces to 
Quintus Minucius, who was detained there, 
now the third year, by a war of which the issue 
was still uncertain, that with the Ligurians 
might have been brought to an end: instead of 
which, he had, in order to procure a full atten¬ 
dance on his triumph, brought home the troops, 
who might have performed most material ser¬ 
vices to the state ; and might do so still, if the 
senate thought proper, by deferring this token 
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of victory, to redeem the omission occasioned by 
haste to obtain distinction. If they would or¬ 
der the consul to return with his legions into his 
province, and to give his assistance towards sub- 
siuing the liigurians, (for, unless these were 
reduced under the dominion and jurisdiction of 
the Roman people, neither would the Boians 
ever remain quiet,) there must be either peace or 
war with both. When the Liguriaus should 
be subdued, Publius Cornelius, in quality of pro¬ 
consul, might triumph, a few months later, as 
had been the case of many, who did not attain 
that honour until the expiration of their oflice.” 

XL. To this the consul answered, that 
“ neither had the province of Liguria fallen to 
his lot, nor had he waged war with the Liguri¬ 
ans, nor did he demand a triumph over them. 
He confidently hoped, that in a short lime, 
Quintus Minucius, after completing their re¬ 
duction, would demand and obtain a well-deserv¬ 
ed triumph. For his part, he demanded that note 
of celebrity from having vanquished the Boian i 
Gauls, whom he had driven out of their camp; of 
whose whole nation he had received an abso¬ 
lute submission within two days after the fight; 
and from wliom he bad brought home hostages 
to secure peace in future. But there was an¬ 
other circumstance, of much greater magnitude: 
he had slain in battle so great a number of 
Gauls, that no commander, before him, could 
say that he ever met in the field so many thou¬ 
sands, at least of tiic Boians. Out of fifty 
thousand men, more than one-half were killed ; 
and many thousands made prisoners; so that 
the Boians had now remaining only old men 
and boys. Could it, then, be a matter of sur¬ 
prise to any one, that a victorious army, which 
had not left one enemy in the province, should 
come to Rome to attend the triumph of their 
consul 1 And if the senate should choose to 
employ the services of these troops in another 
province also,—of the two kinds of treatment, 
which, could it be supposed, would make them 
enter on a new course of danger and fatigue 
with the greater alacrity ; the paying them the 
reward of their former toils and dangers with¬ 
out defalcation ; or, the sending them away, 
with the shadow instead of the substance, after 
their first hopes had terminated in disappoint¬ 
ment 1 As to what concerned himself person¬ 
ally, he had acquired a stock of glory sufficient 
for his whole life, on that day, when the senate 
adjudged him to be the best man in the stale, 
and commissioned him to give a reception to 


the Idsan Mother. With this iiiMription 
(though neither consulship nor triumph were 
added,) the statue of Publius Scipio Nasica 
would be sufficiently honoured and dignified.'* 
The senate not only gave their unanimous vote 
for the solicited honour, but by their influence 
prevailed on the tribune to desist from his in¬ 
tention of protesting against it. Publius Cor¬ 
nelius, consul, triumphed over the Boians. In 
this procession he carried, on Gallic waggons, 
arms, standards, and spoils of all sorts; the 
: brazen utensils of the Gauls ; and, together 
I with the prisoners of distinction, he led a train 
I of captured horses. He deposited in the trea¬ 
sury a thousand four hundred and seventy gold- 
I en chains ; and besides these, two hundred and 
I forty-five pounds' weight of gold ; two thou¬ 
sand three hundred and forty pounds' weight 
of silver, some unwrought, and some formed 
in vessels of the Gallic fashion, not without 
beauty ; and two hundred and thirty-three 
thousand dcnariuscs.* To the soldiers, wbo 
followed his chariot, he distributed three hun¬ 
dred and twenty-five asses^ each, double to ii 
centurion, triple to a horseman. Next day. he 
summoned an assembly, and after expatiating 
on his own services, and the ill-treatment 
shown him by the tribune who wanted to en¬ 
tangle him in a war which did not belong to 
him, in order to defraud him of the fruits of his 
success, he absolved the soldiers of their oath, 
and discharged them. 

XLI. While this passed in Italy, Antio- 
chus was at Ephesus, divested of all concern re¬ 
specting the war with Rome, as supposing that 
the Romans had no intention of coming into 
Asia ; into which state of security he was lul¬ 
led by the erroneous opinions or the flattering 
representations of the greater part of his friends. 
Hannibal alone, whose judgment was, at that 
time, the most highly respected by the king, de¬ 
clared, that “ he rather wondered the Romans 
were not already in Asia, than entertained a 
doubt of their coming. The passage was easi¬ 
er from Greece to Asia, than from Italy to 
Greece, and Antiochus was a much more in¬ 
viting object than the .<:^tolians. For the Ro¬ 
man wars were not less powerful on sea, than 
on land. Their fleet had long been at Malea, 
and he had heard that a reinforcement of ships 
and a new commander had lately come from 
Italy, with intent to enter on action. He 
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therefor^ advised Antiochus not to form to 
‘ himself vain hopes of peace. He must neces¬ 
sarily in a short time maintain a contest with 
the Romans both by sea and land; in Asia, 
and for Asia itself; and must either wrest the 
power out of hands that grasped at the em¬ 
pire of the world, or lose his own dominions.’^ 
Hannibal seemed to be the only person who 
had judgment to foresee, and sincerity to fore¬ 
tell, what was to happen. The king, there¬ 
fore, with the ships which were in readiness, 
sailed to the Chersonesus, in order to secure 
the places there with garrisons, lest the Ro¬ 
mans should happen to come by land. He left 
orders with Polyxenidas to fit out the rest of 
the fleet and put to sea ; and sent out advice- 
boats among the islands to procure intelligence 
of every thing that was passing. 

XLII. When Caius Livius, commander of 
>he Roman fleet, sailed witli fifty decked ships i 
from Rome, he went to Ncapolis, wlicrc he | 
had appointed the rendezvous of the undecked 
ships, which were due by treaty from the allies 
on that coast; and hence he proceeded to 
Sicily, where, as he sailed through the strait 
beyond Messana, he was joined by six Cartha- 
giYiian ships, sent to his assistance; and then, 
having collected the vessels due from the 
Khegians, Locrians, and other allies who were 
bound by the same conditions, he purified the 
fleet at Lacinium, and put forth into the open 
sea. On his arrival at Corcyra, which was 
the first Grecian country where he touched, 
inquiring about the state of the war, (for the 
commotions in Greece were not yet entirely 
composed,) and about the Roman fleet, he was 
told, that the consul and the king were posted 
at the pass of I'hermopylee, and that the fleet 
by at Piraeeus: on which, judging expedition 
necessary on every account, he sailed directly ' 
forward to Peloponnesus. Having on his pas¬ 
sage ravaged Samos and Zacynthus, because 
they favoured the party of the iEtoIians, he 
bent his course to Malca; and, meeting very ■ 
favourable weather, arrived in a few days, at | 
Pirieeus, where he joined the old fleet. At 
‘ScylliEum he was met by king Eumencs, with 
three ships, who had long hesitated at ^gina 
whetlier he should'go home to defend his own 
kingdom, on hearing that Antiochus was pre¬ 
paring both marine and land forces at Ephesus; 
or whether he should unite himself insepara¬ 
bly to the Romans, on whose destiny his own 
depended. Aulus Atilius, having delivered to 


his successor twenty-flve decked ships, left 
Pirseus, and sailed for Rome. Livius, with 
eighty-one beaked ships, besides many others 
of inferior rates, some of which were open and 
furnished with beaks, others without beaks,* 
I lit for advice-boats, crossed over to Delos. 

I XLIII. At this time, the consul Acilius was 
engaged in the siege of Naupactum. Livius 
was detained several days at Delos by contrary 
winds, for that tract among the Cyclades, 
which are separated in some places by larger 
straits, in other by smaller, is remarkably sub¬ 
ject to storms. Polyxenidas, receiving mtelli- 
I gence from his scout ships, which he had sta- 
' tioned in various places, that the Roman fleet 
lay at Delos, sent off an express to the king, 
who, quitting the business in which he was 
employed in Hellespontus, and taking with 
him all the ships of war, returned to Ephesus 
with all possible speed, and instantly called a 
council to determine whether he should risk an 
engagement at sea. Polyxenidas affirmed, 
that “ It was particularly requisite so to do, 
before the fleet of Eumcnes and the Hhodiun 
ships should join the Romans; in which case, 
even, they would scarcely be inferior in num¬ 
ber, and in every other particular would have 
a great superiority, by reason of the agility of 
their vessels, and a variety of favourable cir¬ 
cumstances. For the Roman ships being un¬ 
skilfully con.striictcd, were slow in their mo¬ 
tions; and. be.sidcs that, as they were coming 
to an enemy’s coast, they would be heavily 
laden with provisions; whereas their own, 
leaving none but friends in all the countries 
round, would have nothing on board but men 
and arms. They would, also, have a great 
advantage in their knowledge of the sea, of the 
adjacent lands, and of the winds ; of all which 
the Romans, being ignorant, would find them¬ 
selves much distressed.” Every one was con¬ 
vinced by his arguments, especially as the same 
person who gave the advice, was also to carry 
it into execution. Two days only were pass¬ 
ed in making preparations; and on the third, 
setting sail with a hundred ships, of which 
seventy had decks, and the rest were open, hut 
all of the smaller rates, they steered thtir course 
to Phocsea. The king, as he did not in¬ 
tend to be present in the naval combat, on hear¬ 
ing that the Roman fleet was approaching, 
withdrew to Magnesia, near Sipylus, to collect 
his land-forces, while his ships proceeded to 
Cyssus, a port of Erythriea, where it was sup- 
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posed they might with more convenience wait 
for the enemy. The Romans, as soon as the 
north wind, which had held for several days, 
ceased, sailed from Delos to Phante, a port in 
*Cluos, ojjposite the iEgean sea. They after¬ 
wards brought round the fleet to the city of 
Chios, and having taken in provisions there, 
sailed over to Phoc®a. Eumeuea, who had 
gone to join his fleet at Elasa, returned a few 
days after, with twenty-four decked ships, and 
a greater number of open ones, to Phoc«a, 
where he found the Romans, who were fitting 
and preparing themselves for a sea-fight. The 
fleet, which now consisted of a hundred and 
live decked ships, and about fifty open ones, on 
setting sail, was for some time driven forcibly 
towards the land, by a north wind blowing 
across its course. The ships were thereby obliged 
to go, for the most part singly, one after another, 
in a thin line; afterwards, when the vio¬ 
lence of the wind aliated, tliey endeavoured to 
stretch over to the harbour of Corycus, beyond 
Cyssus. 

XLIV. When Polyxenidas heard that the 
enemy were approaching, rejoiced at an oppor¬ 
tunity of engaging them, he drew out the left 
squadron towards the open sea, at the same 
time ordering the commanders of the ships to 
extend the right division towards the land; 
and then advanced to the tight, with his fleet in 
a regular line of battle a-head. The Roman 
commander, on seeing this, furled his sails, 
lowered his masts, and, at the same time ad¬ 
justing his rigging, waited for the ships which 
were coming up. There were now about 
thirty in the line; and in order tliat his left 
squadron might form a front in like direction, 
he hoisted his top-sails, and stretched out into 
the deep, ordering the others to push forward, 
between him and the land, against the right 
squadron ot the enemy. Euinenes biought up 
the rear; who. as soon as he saw the bustle of 
taking down the rigging begin, likewise Ic'd on 
his division with all possible speed. All their 
ships were by this time in sight; two Cartha¬ 
ginians, however, which udvancod before the 
Romans, w'crc attacked by tiirec belonging to 
the king. As the numbers were unequal, tw'o 
of the king’s ships fell upon one, and, in the 
first place, swept away the oars from both its 
sides; the armed mariners then boarded, and 
killing some of the crew, and driving others 
into the sea, took the ship. The one which 
had engaged in an equal contest, on seeing her 


companion taken, lest she should be surrounded 
by the three, fled back to the fleet. Livius, 
fired with indignation, bore down against the 
enemy. The two which had overpowered the 
Carthaginian ship, in hopes of the same success 
against this one, advanced to the attack, on 
which he ordered the rowers on both sides to 
plunge their oars in the water, in order to hold 
the ship steady, and to throw grappling-irons 
into the enemy’s vessels as they came up. 
Having, by these means, rendered the business 
something like a fight on land, he desired his 
men to act with the courage of Romans, and 
to consider that their advcr.saries were the 
slaves of a king. Aecordingly, this single ship 
now defeated and captured the two, with more 
ease than the two had before taken one. By 
this time the entire fleets were engaged and 
intermixed with each other. Eumcnos, who 
had come up last, and al’ter tlic battle was be¬ 
gun, when ho saw the left squadron of the 
enemy thiown into disorder by Livius, directed 
his own attack against their right, where the 
contest was yet equal. 

XLV. In a short time, the left squadron 
began to fly : for Polyxenidas, perceiving that 
he was evidently overmatched with respect to 
the bravery of the men, hoisted his topsails, 
and got away ; and, quickly after, those who 
were engaged with Eunieiics near the land did 
the same. 'J’he Romans and Eumcnes pur¬ 
sued with much iicrscverarice, as long as the 
rowers were able to liold out, and they had any^ 
prospect of annoying the rear of the enemy ; 
but, finding that the latter, by reason of the 
lightness and fleetness of their ships, baffled 
every effort that could be made by theirs, loaded 
as they were with provi.sions, they at length 
desisted, having taken thirteen ships together 
with the soldiers and rowers, and sunk ten. 
Of tile Roman fleet, only the one Carthaginian 
ship, which, at the beginning of the action, had 
been attacked hy^ two, was lost. Polyxenidas 
eontiinjod his flight, until he got into the har¬ 
bour of Ephesus. The Romans staid, during 
the remainder of that day, in the port fiom 
winch the king's fleet had sailed out, and, on 
the day following, proceeded in the pursuit. 
About midway, they were rset by twenty-five 
Rhodian decked ships, commamled by Pausis- 
tratus ; and, in conjunction w’ith these, followed 
the runaways to Ephesus, where they stood 
for some time, in order of battb*, before the 
mouth of the harbour. Having thus extorted 
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from the enemy a full confession of their being 
defeated, the Romans sent homo the Rhodians 
and Eumenes, and steered their course to 
Chios. When they had passed Phcenicua, a 
port of Erythraea, they cast anchor for the night; 
and, proceeding next day to the island, came 
up to the city itself. After halting here a few 
days, for the purpose chiefly of refreshing the 
rowers, they sailed over to Phocffia. Here tliey 
left four quinqueremes for the defence of the 
city, while the rest of the fleet proceeded to 


Can®, where, as the winter now approached, 
the ships were hauled on shore, and surrounded 
with a trench and rampart. At the close of the 
year, the elections were hold at Rome, in which 
were chosen consuls, Lucius Cornelius Scipio 
and Caius Ladius, from whom all men expected 
the conclusion of the war with Anliochus. 
Next day were elected prtetors, Marcus Tuccius, 
Lucius Aurunculeius, Cneius Fulvius, Lucius 
.^milius, Publius Junius, and Caius Atinius 
Labeo. 
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Jjunu'< Conicliu!' Sripio, roiisul, .iri oni|Mnied liy Ins Iprotlicr, I’liMius Scipio Africnnus, sent into Asm iigaiinl 
Anliix Injs , the first litiiiiaii who cter led ah artiiy lliither. Aimilius Ilegliliis, aiileil hy lire Ithodiaiis, defeats 
Ahljiii hur's Heel at 3!i oiiiieMis. 'I'lie son of hiri|)in Afneaiiiis, taken prisoner l)y Antlochus, is sent hark to 
hta lalhei, Marcus Acitnis fllatnio, liavine driven Antlochus out of Gieecc, trllllliplls over linn and the 
• A'.ioliahs. Ian Ills I'oi iielhis Scipio, assisted hy Enmenes, king of rerganiiis, vanqiiislies Anliochns; grants 
him iie.iee, on rondilion of his evacuaiing ail the conniries on the liither side of Mount Taurus. Lauds and 
ciiivs given In Kiimenes, lo reijnile his assisianre in I lie foiU|uest of Antiodins; also to the Rhodians on the 
like ai rouiil. .A new colon) esiahhshed, i ailed the Bononian. /F.inihiKs Kcgillus triumphs on account of his 
naval victoiy. /aicius lloinelnis .Scipio obtains the suinaiite of Asiaticus. 


I. Ov llip coniinenccmcnt of llie consuLsliiii of 
l.iicnis (hiniilius Sfipio iiiul Oaius Lailiiis, 
|V. K. .Kii. 11. C. 190.] Ihc first l)U.sinoss 
iiitrodiifod ill the seniito; after tire concerns of 
lelioioii, was tliat of the .fitolians, vvliose am- 
liass.idors were im]n)rtuiiiUe to liavo it lirought 
on, liec.iu.se tlic ))eriod of tire truce ^ranted lliein 
was’.sliort; and they weie .seconded liy Titus 
Quniliii.s, who had, hy thi.s time, eiimc home 
from Clreeee to IJome. 'J'he .d'itolians, as 
they rested their liojir.s on the compassion of 
the senate, more than on the merits of tlieir 
cause, acted the parts of .suppliants, humbly 
fepresenting their former services, ns a countor- 
bafaiiee to their late misbehaviour. While, 
present, they were tca.sed by all the senators 
with questions tending to draw from them a 
confe.s,sion of guilt rather than information; 
and, after they were ordered to withdraw, they 
became the subject of a warm dispute. Resent- 
n¥.'ut had more power in their case than com¬ 
passion ; for the senate were incensed against 
tliei^ not merely as enemies, but as an unciv¬ 
ilized and unsocial race. After a debate, which 
la-sted .several days, it was at last resolved, that 
peace should neither be granted nor refused. 
The option was given them of two conditions; 
cither to submit themselves absolutely to the 
VoL. II. 2H 


disposal of the senate, or to pay one thousand 
talents,' and have no other allies or enemies 
than those who were such to Rome. They 
wished to have tl e exteiil of tliat power defined, 
which the senali was to exercise over them, 
but received no positive answer. They were 
therefore di.smisscd, without having concluded 
any treaty of peace, and were ordered to quit 
the city that very day, and Italy within fifteen 
d.ays. 'J’he next business proceeded on was, 
the appointing the provinces of the consuls. 
Roth of these wished for Greece. Lselius had 
a powerful interest in the senate ; and when an 
order was passed there, that the consuls should 
either cast lots for the provinces, or settle them 
between themselves, he observed, that they 
would act more judiciously in leaving that mat¬ 
ter to the wisdom of the senators, than to the 
decision of lot. To this Scipio answered, 
that he would take advice how he ought to act. 
He consulted his brother only, who desired him 
to leave it, with confidence, to the senate: 
and then be answered his colleague that he 
would do aghe was recommended. This mode of 
proceeding was either perfectly new; or if there 
had been any precedent, it was of so old a date, 
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that all memory of it was lost: a warm debate 
was therefore expected, on its being proj) 08 ed to 
the senate. But Publius Scipio Africanus offer¬ 
ing, that “ if they decreed that province to his 
brother, Lucius Scipio, he would go along with 
him, as his lieutenant-generalhis proposal 
was received with universal approbation, and 
put an end to all dispute. The senate were 
well plea.sed to make the trial, whether king 
Antiochus should receive more ellcctual aid 
from tlie vanquished Hannibal, or the Roman 
consul and legions from his conqueror Africa¬ 
nus ; and they almost unanimously voted Greece 
to Heipio, and Italy to LaiVnis. 'J'hc prfPtors 
then cast lots for their provinces: Lucius 
Aurunculeius obtained the city jurisdiction, 
Cneius Fulvius the, foreign ; l>ucius ii^mihns 
Regillus, the fleet; Publius .lunius Brutus, 
'rusciiny ; Marcus Tuccius, Aj>ulia and Brutti- 
uin ; and Cuius Atiuius, JSicily. 

II. Ordcis wcie then issued, that the consul 
to whom the j)rov]iice of (ircecc had ])eeii de¬ 
creed, should, in addition to the army which he 
was to receive from Maiuus Acilius, and which 
consisted of two legions, have a reiriforccinent 
of three thousand Roman foot, and one hun¬ 
dred horse; and of the Latine confederates, 
live thousand foot, and two hundred horse : 
and it was farllier ordered, that if, when he ar¬ 
rived in his province, he sliould judge it condu¬ 
cive to the public interest, he should he at 
liberty to carry over the army into Asia. 'I’o 
the other consul was decreed an army entirely 
new ; two Roman legions, and of the J<atine 
confederates lifteen thousand foot, and six 
hundred horse. C^uintus Minucius was order¬ 
ed to remove liis lorces out of Liguria, (which 
province, according to his letters, was entirely 
reduced, the whole nation having submitted,) 
into the countiy of the Boians, and to give up 
the command to I’uhlius Cornelius, proconsul. 
The two city legions, enlisted the year before, 
were brought home from the country taken 
from the Boians. and assigne<l to Marcus Tuc¬ 
cius, pra'tor, together with fifteen thousand 
foot, anil six hundred horse of the Latino con¬ 
federates, for the defence of Apulia and Brut- 
tiura. Aulus Cornelius, a pnrtor of the pre¬ 
ceding year, who had the command of an army 
in Briittium, received an order, that, if the 
consul judged it proper, he should transport his 
legions into AOtoUa, and give them to Manius 
Aoilius, provided the latter was inclined to re¬ 
main there; but if Acilius wished to come to 


Rome, that then Aulus Cornelius should sta> 
in .^toHa, with that army. It was resolved 
that Caius Atinius Labeo should receive from 
Marcus A^milius the province of Sicily, and 
the army there; and should, if he deemed it 
proper, enlist in the province itself two thou 
sand foot and one hundred horse to fill up defi¬ 
ciencies. Publius Junius Brutus was ordered 
to raise a new army for Tuscany, consisting of 
one Roman legion, and ten thousand Latino 
foot, and four hundred horse. liucius .^Emili- 
us was ordered to receive from Marcus Junius, 
praetor of the former year, twenty ships of war 
with their crews, and himself to enlist one 
thousand marines and two tln>usand foot sol¬ 
diers, with which ships and soldiers he was to 
sail to Asia, and receive the command of the 
I fleet from (hmis Liviiis. 'J'he present gover¬ 
nors of the two Spains, and of Sardinia, were 
continued in command, and ordered to kee^ 
tlie same armies. Sicily and Sardinia were, 
this year, assessed in two-tenths of their corn. 
All the corn from Sicily wJs ordered to be 
carried into iEtolia, to the army there; of that 
to he collected from Sardinia, one half to Rome, 
and the other half into A^RoIia, for the same 
use as the corn from Sicily. 

III. It was judged proper, that, previous to 
the departure of the consuls for their provinces, 
the prodigies which had occurred Hhouid he ex¬ 
piated under tlie direction of the pontilfs. 
Tlic tom]>lc of Juno Lucina, at Rome, was 
struck by lightning in such a manner, that the 
ceiling and the folding-doors were much damag¬ 
ed. At Puteoli, several parts of the wall, and 
a gate, were struck by lightning, and two men 
killed. It was clearly proved, that, at Nursia, 
in the midst of a calm, a tempest suddenly 
burst forth ; and there also two men of free 
condition were killed. The Tusculans report¬ 
ed, that a shower of earth fell in their country; 
and the Rcatines, that a mule brought forth 
young in theirs. Expiations were performed 
for all these, and the Latine festival was 
celebrated a second time, because the flesh- 
meat due to the Laurentians had not been given 
them. There was also a supplication made on 
account of those portents, the decemvirs 
giving directions from the books to which of 
the gods it should be performed. Ten free¬ 
born youths, and ten virgins, all of whom had 
their fathers and mothers living, were employed 
in that ceremony: and the decemvirs sacri¬ 
ficed in the night young cattle not weaned from 
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the daiti. Publius Cornelius Scipio Africanus, I 
before he left the city, erected an arch on the , 
hill of the capitol, facing the road that leads ■ 
up to the temple, adorned it with seven gilded 
statues, and two horses, and placed two marble ! 
cisterns in the front of the arch. About this > 
time forty-three of the principal A’jtolians,' 
among whom were Damocritus and his brother, 
were brouglit to Rome by two cohorts, sent l>y ' 
Manius Acilius, and wore thrown into the 
prison called l^auturaia?, or the quarry ; the 
cohorts were ordered, by the consul liUnus 
Cornelius, to return to the army. Ambus-, 
sadors came from Ptolemy and Cleopatra, king i 
and queen of Egypt, congratulating the Ro¬ 
mans on their consul Manius Acilius having 
driven king Antiochus out of Greece, and ad¬ 
vising that he should carry over his army into 
Asia. For “all places, not only in Asia, 1)U( 
elso in Syria, were filled with consternation ; 
and that the king and queen of Egypt would 
hold themselves in readiness to act as the sen¬ 
ate should direct.” Thanks were returned to 
the king and queen, and presents were ordered 
to be made to the ambassadors, four thousand 
asses^ to each. 

• IV. The consul Lucius Cornelius, having 
finished what was necessary to be done at 
Rome, gave public notice, in an assembly of 
the people, that the soldiers, whom himself 
had enlisted for supplying deficiencies, and 
those who were in Bruttium witli Aulus Cor¬ 
nelius, proprietor, should all meet him at 
Brundusium on the ides of July. He likewise 
appointed three lieutenants-general; Sextus 
iJigitIus, Lucius Apustius, and Caius Fubri- 
cius Jjuscinus; who were to bring together ships 
from all parts of the sca-coast to Brundusium ; 
and now, every thing being ready, he set out 
from the city in his military robe of state. No 
less than five thousand volunteers of the Ju)- 
mans and allies, who had served out the legal 
term, under the command of Publius Africa¬ 
nus, attended Cornelius at his departure, and 
offered their services. Lucius iEmilius Re- 
gilliis, who commanded the fleet, set out like¬ 
wise at the same time. Just at the time 
when the consul went to join the army during 
thc*cclebration of the Apollinarian gamc.s, on 
the fifth of the ides of July, though the sky 
was serene, the light was obscured in the mid¬ 
dle of the day by the moon passing over the 
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orb of the sun. Lucius Aurunculeius was 
commissioned by the senate to build thirty 
quinqueremes and twenty triremes, in conse¬ 
quence of a report prevailing, that Antiochus, 
since the engagement at sea, was fitting out a* 
much larger fleet. When the JEtolians learned 
from their ambassadors, w’ho returned from 
Rome, that there was no pro.spect of peace, 
notwithstanding that their whole sca-coast, 
o})posito to Peloponnesus, was ravaged by the 
Achiearis, yet, regarding the danger impending 
more than iheir losses, they seized on mount 
Corax, in older to shut up the pass against the 
Roman?.; torthey liad no doubt of their return¬ 
ing ill the beginning of spring, and renewing 
the siege of Naupactum. Acilius. who knew 
that this was expected, judged it more advisable 
to undertake an enterprise that was nol foreseen, 
and to lay siege to Larnia; for the garrison had 
been reduced by Pliilip almost, to a stale of des¬ 
peration ; and at present, from the very eireum- 
stance of their not apprehending any such at¬ 
tempt, they might probalily be surprised and 
overpowered. Marching from JBatia, he form¬ 
ed his first encampment in the enemy’s coun¬ 
try, on the hanks of the river 8perchius, and 
decamping thence in the night, he at break of 
day made a general assault on the town. 

V. In consequence of tin* uiiexpoctodness 
of the affair, great eonsfi'riiation and tumult 
ensued; yet the besieged foiiglil with greater 
resolution than any one could supfiose them 
ra])ahlc of under such a sudden alarm, and the 
women brought weapons of eveiy kind, and 
stones, to the walls ; so that, although scaling 
ladders wore raised in vaiious places, yet, for 
that day, they niaintaiued the defence of the 
place. About mid-day Acilius gave the signal 
of retreat, and drew otV his men to their camp. 
After their strength was rr])aired by food and 
rest, before he dismissed tlie meeting in the 
Pra?tarium, he gave them notice, “to be ready 
under arms, before day; and tlial they were 
not to return to their tents until llie city 
should he taken.” Next day at the same hour 
as before, he began the assault agam, in a 
greater number of places; and as not only the 
strength, but also the weapons, and above all, 
the courage of the garrison began to fail, he 
made himself master of the town in the space 
of a few hours. One-half of the spoil found there 
he sold: the other he gave to the soldiers; and 
then he held a council, to determine what he 
should next undertake. No one approved of 
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gomg against Naupactum, while the pass at 
Corax was occupied by the ^tolians. But 
not to lie in idleness, or, by bis supineness, to 
allow the ^tolians that state of peace which 
they could not obtain from the senate, Acilius 
resolved to besiege Amphissa; and he led his 
army thither from Heraclea by (Eta. Having 
encamped under the walls, he proceeded against 
the place, not by general assault, as at Lamia, 
but by regular approaches, l^he ram was 
brought up to the walls in many places at once ; 
and though these were shaken by it, yet the 
townsmen never endeavoured to provide or 
contrive any sort of defence against attacks of 
that kind ; but placing all tbeir hopes in their 
arms and daring courage, by frequent sallies 
they much annoyed not only the advanced 
guards of the Romans, but even those who 
were employed at the. works and maeiiiiies. 

VI. There were, now many breaclies made, 
when the consul received intelligence tiiat his 
successor, having landed his army at Apollonia, 
was coming at tin; head of thirteen thousand 
foot and live hundred horse. He had lately 
arrived at the Malian bay, and sent a message 
to Hypata, demanding the surrender of the 
city; but the inhabitants answered, that they 
would do nothing without a decree of the gen¬ 
eral council of ^Rolia : on which, unwilling 
to be detained in the siege of Hypata, while 
that of Amphissa was still unfinished, he sent 
on his brother Africanus before him, and 
marched himself towards Amphissa. A little 
before their arrival, the townspeople abandoned 
the city, for it was now, for the most part, 
stripped of its walls; and they, one and all, 
armed and unarmed, retired into the eifadcl, 
which they deemed an impregnable fortress. 
The consul pitched his camp at the distance of 
about six miles from the town; and thither 
came ambassadors from the Athenians, address¬ 
ing, first, Publius Scipio, who preceded the 
main body as before mentioned, and afterwards 
the consul, with earnest supplications in favour 
of tlie .^tolians. They received a milder 
answer from Africanus, who wished for an 
honourable pretext for relinquishing the 
lian war, than they had from Rome. Ho was 
desirous of directing his views towards Asia 
and king Antiochus, and had recommended to 
the Athenians to persuade not the Romans 
only, but the ./Etolians likewise, to prefer 
peace to war. Pursuant to the advice of the 
Athenians, a numerous embassy of the jEto- 


lians came speedily from Hypata, and the 
discourse of Africanus, whom they addressed 
first, augmented their hopes of peace; for he 
mentioned, that “ many nations and states, first 
in Spain, and afterwards in Africa, had surren¬ 
dered themselves to him ; and that, in all of 
them, he had left greater monuments of clem¬ 
ency and kindness than of mililary prowess.” 
The business seemed to be concluded, when 
the consul, on being applied to, repeated the 
very same answer with which they had been so 
much dismayed by the senate. 'J’lie A'^tolians, 
thuiidorstiuck at tins, as if they had never 
heard it belore, (for they now perceived that 
no good was likely to arise, cither from the 
Athenian omhassy, or tlie favourable reply of 
Africanus.) oliserved tliat they wisiied to con¬ 
sult their countrymen on the iilhur. 

Vlf. 'i’hey then returned to Hypata, where 
the council was utterly at a loss what coursi. 
to take; for they had no means of paying the 
thousand talents: and, in ease of an uneomli- 
tioiial submission, they dreaded being snlijeeted 
to bodily severities. 'J’hey, tlirrefore, ordered 
the same ambassadors to n'turn to the consul 
and Alrieanus, and to request, that if they 
meant in reality to grant them peace, and not 
merely to amuse them with a j>rospcct of it, 
frustrating the hopes of the wretched, they 
would either remit some part of the money 
required to ho paid, or order that their persons 
miglit be e.vemjifed in tlie terms of the surren¬ 
der. Tlie consul could not be prevailed on to 
make any change ; and that embassy, also, was 
dismissed witliout edect. The Athenian 
ambassadors aecompaniod them, with Ecliedo- 
mus, their principal. 'J'hese,—while the 
j?'Rolians, after so many repulses, were sunk 
into total dejection, and deplored with unavail¬ 
ing lamentations. the hard fate of their nation, 
—revived once more their hopes, by advising 
tlicm to request a suspension of arms for six 
months, in order tliat they might send an em¬ 
bassy to Rome. He urged, that, ‘‘tlie delay 
coubl add nothing to their present calamities, 
which were already severe n the extreme ; but 
that, if time were gained, many fortuitous 
events might occur, and lighten the distresses 
they then laboured under.” .Agreeably to this 
advice of Echedomus, the same ambassadors 
were sent again; who making their first 
application to Publius 8cipio, obtained, 
through him, from thfv consul, a suspension 
of arms for the time they desired. The siege 
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of Amphissa was then raised ; Marcus Acilius 
gave up the command of the army to tlie con¬ 
sul, and left the province; and the consul 
returned from Amphissa into Thessaly, with 
intention to pass through Macedonia and 
Thrace into Asia. Here Africaims said to 
his brother Lucius Scipio, “ I agree with you 
in approving the route which you Ixave chosen. 
But the whole matter rests on the inclinations 
of Philip; for if he is faithful to our govern¬ 
ment, he will afford us a passage, and provisions 
and every tiling requisite to the maintenance 
and convenience of an army on a long march. 
But if he should fail in tins, you will find no 
safety in any part of Thrace, in my opinion, 
therefore, the king’s disjiosition ought in the 
first place to be discovered ; and the best me¬ 
thod to discover it, will be, to let the person 
sent, approach him suddenly, and see how he 
^employed when not expecting any such visit.” 
They chose, for this purjiosc, ’J'lberius bein- 
pronius Gracchus, a young man remaikahic 
for his activity beyond all theyoutli ol the time ; 
by means of relays of liorses, and trrivelHng 
with almost incredible exjiedilion, lie made 
good the journey from Amphissa, wlicnce he 
Vidti despatched to Pella, on the third day. 
'i’hc king was sitting at a lianquet, and had 
^drank freely of wine; which circumstance, of his 
indulging such relaxation of mind, removed all 
suspicion of any intention of chaiigiiig his 
measures. His guest was, for tlie present, 
kindly entertainod ; and next day he saw 
jiicnty of provisions, already prejiared for tiie 
army, liridges made over rivers, and roads form¬ 
ed where the ground was diliicult to be passed. 
As he was bringing back this intelligence, with 
the same sjieed which he had used in coming, 
he met the consul at Thaumaci. 'J'he aiiny, 
in high spirits at finding tlieir hopes thus con¬ 
firmed and augmented, advanced into Mace¬ 
donia, where every thing was ready for their 
accommodation. On their arrival the king 
received tliem with royal mugnificencc, and 
accompanied them on their march. He show¬ 
ed a great deal of pleasantry and good humour, 
vfhich recommended him much to Africanus, 
who, with all the extraordinary endowments 
thatdic possessed, was not averse fiom inirtli 
when confined witli.n the bounds of decency. 
Philip then escorted them, not only through 
Macedonia, but through Thrace also ; furnish¬ 
ing them with every accommodation, until they 
arrived at the Hellespont. i 


VIII. Antiochus, after the sea-fight at Cory- 
cus, being left at liberty during the whole win¬ 
ter, to carry on his preparations by land and 
water, employed his principal attention on the 
retitting of his ships, lest be should be entirely 
excluded from the sea. He reflected that 
he had been defeated, when the Khodian fleet 
was absent; if this fleet were present in an en¬ 
gagement, (and the Rhodians would certainly 
take care not to be dilatory a second time,) he re¬ 
quired a vast number of ships to set him on an 
equality with the fleet of the enemy, coiisidenug 
the strength and size of their vessels. For this 
reason, lie sent llannil>al into Syria, to bring in 
the Plucnician navy, and gave orders t() Polyxe- 
iiidas, that the more unsuccessl'ul he had bi'en 
before, the more diligence he should now ex¬ 
ert, in repairing the slaps whieli he had, and 
procuring otheis. He himself passed the 
winter in I’hrvgia, calling in auxiliaries from 
every quarter. He even sent for that jiuriiose 
to Gullogiiecia. The peojde of that eoimliy 
were then more warlike than at present, retain¬ 
ing the Gallic spirit, as the generation which 
laid emigrated thither was not yet extinct, lie 
left his son ^Seleucus with an aimy in yfhdia, 
to keep in obedience the maritime cities, wliieli 
weie solicited to revolt, on one side by Eu- 
riienes, from IVigamus; on the olln'r, by the 
Koniaiis from iMiuca'a and J'hvlbia*. The 
Ixomaii fle<‘t. as mentioned befoie, wintered at 
Came; thitlier, about the middle of tlic sea¬ 
son, came king Eumenes, with two thousand 
loot, and one hundred horse. JIo atniiried, 
that vast quantities of .spoil might be brought 
olf from tlie enemy’.s country round 'J'hyatira; 
and by his persuasions, prevailed on Livius to 
send with him five thousand soldiers. 'Plus 
party within a few dayscariied off an imiiiensc 
booty. 

IX. Meanwhile, a sedition brukc out at 
Plioeaja, in consequence of the endeavours 
used by some, to bring over tlie mnitilii.ie to 
tlie parly of Antiochus. TJie people were 
distressed l)y tlie ships winb'iiiig there : they 
W'ere distressed fiy a (ax inqiosed, for they 
were ordered to furnish live hundred gowns 
and five hundred tunics; and they were fur¬ 
ther distressed by a scarcity of corn, which 
obliged the Roman garrison and ships to 
leave tin; jdaee. ’Pin; faction, which lalioured 
in their assomblics to draw the commonalty 
over to Antiochus, was now freed from all ap¬ 
prehension : the senate, and higher ranks, were 
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disposed to adhere to the alliance with Rome, 
but the advisers of a revolt had greater in¬ 
fluence with the multitude. The Rhodians, 
BcnBible of having been too tardy the year be¬ 
fore, were therefore the earlier in their proceed¬ 
ings now; and, at the vernal equinox, they 
sent the same Pausistratus, commander of the 
fleet, with thirty-six ships. At this time Li- 
vius, with thirty ships, and seven quadrircmes, 
which king Eumencs had brought with him, 
was on his passage from (Jana) to the Helles¬ 
pont, in order to prepare every thing necessary 
for the transportation of the army, which he 
expected to come by land. He first put into 
the harbour called the Achffian ; whence going 
up to Ilium, he offered sacrifice to Minerva, 
and gave a kind reception to several embassies 
from the states in the neighbourhood; from 
Eheus, Hardanus, and Rheta)um, wlio came to 
surrender their respeettive states to him, Then 
he sailed to the entrance of ihe Hellespont; 
and leaving ten ships stationed opijosilo to 
Abydos, he crossed over to Europe with the 
rest of the fleet, to attack JSestos. As the 
troops were advancing up to the walls, they 
were met, first by a number of the priests of 
Cybele,* using extravagant gestures, and clad 
in the dress worn on their solemn processions. 
Those said, that, “ by order of the Mother 
of the gods, they, the immediate servants of 
the goddess, were come to pray the Roman 
commander to spare the walls and the city.” 
No violence was offered to any of them ; and, j 
presently, the whole senate, and the magis¬ 
trates came out to surrender the place. 7’he 
fleet then sailed over to Abydos; where, on 
sounding the temper of the inhabitants, in con¬ 
ferences, and finding no disposition to peace¬ 
ful measures they prepared themselves for a 
siege. 

X. While these transactions passed at the 
Hellespont, Polyxeriidas, the commander of 
the king’s fleet, an exile from Rhodes, having 
heard that the ships of his countrymen had 
sailed from home, and that Pausistratus, who 
commanded them, had, in a jiublic speech, 
uttered several liauglity and contemptuous ex¬ 
pressions respecting him, conceived the must 
violent jealousy against him in particular, and 
studied nothing else, night or day, but how, by 
deeds, to refute his arrogant words. He sent 
a person, who was known to him, to say, that, 

» Called Galli, and Corybantes. 


if allowed, he was ready to perform «i emi¬ 
nent service to Pausistratus, and to his native 
country : and that Pausistratus might restore 
him to the same.” Pausistratus, in surprise, 
asked by what means such things could be 
eflected ; and, at the other’s request, pledged 
his faith, that he would cither concur in the 
execution of the design, or bury it in silence. 
The emissary then told him, that “ Polyxeni- 
das would deliver into his hands, either the 
whole of the king’s fleet, or the greater part of 
it; and that in return for so great a service, he 
stipulated for nothing more, than being allowed 
to return to his native country.” The propo¬ 
sal was of such magnitude, as made him neither 
implicitly credit, nor at once reject it. He 
sailed to Ponormus in the Samian territory, 
and halted there, in order to examine thoroughly 
the business proposed to him. Several mes¬ 
sengers passed between them, nor was Pausif' 
tratus satisfied of the other’s sincerity, until, in 
the presence of his niosseiigcr, Polyxenidas 
wrote, with his own hand, an engagement that 
he would perform all that lie had promised, and 
sent the tablets sealed with his own seal. By 
such a pledge as this, he thought he had ac¬ 
quired a kind of absolute dominion over the 
plotter; for that “ he who lived under a king 
would never act so absurdly, as to give evidence 
of guilt against himself, attested by his own 
signature.” The method of conducting the 
pretended plot was then settled; Polyxenidas 
said, that “ he would neglect every kind of pre¬ 
paration ; that he would not keep any consid¬ 
erable numbers on board, cither of rowers or 
mariners; that he would haul up, on land, 
some of the ships, under pretence of refitting 
them; would send away others into the neigh¬ 
bouring ports, and keep a few at sea before the 
harbour of Ephesus; which, if circumstances 
made it necessary to come out, he would ex¬ 
pose to a battle.” The negligence which 
j Pausistratus was told Polyxenidas would use 
I in his fleet, he himself immediately practised. 

! Part of his ships he sent to Halicarnassus to 
1 bring provisions, another part to the city of 
I Samos, while he himself waited at Panormu.i, 
I that he might be ready to make an attack, when 
he should receive the signal from the tuaitor. 
Polyxenidas continued to encourage his mis¬ 
take by counterfeiting neglect; hauled up 
some ships, and, as if he intended to haul up 
others, put the docks in repair; he did not 
call the rowers from their winter-quarters 
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to Ephesus, but assembled them secretly at 
Magnesia. 

XI, It happened, that one of Antiochus’s 
soldiers, having come to Samos on some busi¬ 
ness of his own, was seized as a spy, and brought 
to Panormus to Pausistratus. This man 
moved cither by fear or treachery towards his 
countrymen, on being asked, what was doing 
at Ephesus, laid open every particular: that 
the fleet lay in harbour, fully equipped, and 
ready for sea; that all the rowers had been 
sent to Magnesia; that very few of the ships 
had been hauled on land; that the docks were 
shut, and that never was greater diligence em¬ 
ployed in conducting the business of the fleet. 
But the mind of Pausistratus was so prepos¬ 
sessed, by misplaced confidence, and vain hopes, 
that he gave no credit to this account. Polyx- 
cnidas, having fully adjusted all his measures, 
galled in the rowers from Magnesia, launclied 
hastily the ships that were iu dock, and letting 
the next day pass, not so much because he had 
any preparations to make, as because he was 
unwilling that the fleet should be seen going to 
sea, sot sail after sun-set, with seventy decked 
ships, but the wind being contrary, put into 
(he harbour of Pygclia, before day appeared. 
After lying by there, during the day, for the 
^same reason as before, he passed over in the 
night, to the nearest part of the Samian terri¬ 
tory. From this place, he detached one Ni- 
cander, an archpirate, at the head of a squadron 
of five decked shii>s, with orders to sail to Pal- 
inurus, and Ihenec to lead his armed men, !ty 
the shortest road, through the fields towards 
Panormus, and so to come bcliind the enemy. 
In the meantime, himself, with his fleet in two 
divisions, in order that it might command the 
mouth of the harbour on both sides, proceeded 
to Panormus. This event, so utterly unex¬ 
pected, at first, confounded Pausistratus; but, 
being an experienced warrior, he quickly recol¬ 
lected his spirits, and judging that it would be 
easier to repel the enemy from the land than 
on sea, he marched his armed forces, in two 
bodies, to the promontories, which, by their 
heads projecting into the deep, formed the 
harbour; for he thought that he should be able 
with ease, to effect his purpose by the discharges 
of weapons from both sides. The sight of 
Nicander on the land quite disconcerted this 
design; he, therefore, suddenly changed his 
plan, and ordered all to go on board the ships. 
This produced the greatest dismay and con¬ 


fusion among both soldiers and sailors, who 
seeing themselves enclosed by the enemy, on 
land and sea at once, hurried on board like men 
running away. The only method of saving 
the fleet, that occurred to Pausistratus, was, to 
force through the narrow entrance of the port, 
and push out into the open sea. As soon, 
therefore, as he saw his men embarked, order¬ 
ing the rest to follow, he himself led the way, 
and, with the utmost exertions of his oars, 
pressed to the mouth of the harbour. Just as 
his ship was clearing the entrance, Polyxeni- 
ilas, with three quinqueremes surrounded it. 
Tlie vessel, shattered by their beaks, sunk ; 
the crew were overwhelmed with weapons, 
and, among them, Pausistratus, lighting gallant¬ 
ly, was slain. Of the rest of the ships, some 
were taken outside of the harbour, some with¬ 
in, and others by Nicander, while tliey were 
putting off from the shore. Only five Rhodian, 
and two Coan ships, effected an escape ; mak¬ 
ing a passage for themselves through the thick 
of the enemy, by the terror of blazing flames ; 
for they carried before them, on two poles pro¬ 
jecting from their prows, a great quantity of 
fire contained in iron vessels. Some liry thrrean 
triremes, which were coming to their assistance., 
met the Rhodian ships flying, not far from 
8 amos, and therefore steered away lo tlic 
Hellespont to join the Romans. About the 
same time, Selcuciis got possession of ]'ho(^a*a, 
which was betrayed by the guards admitting 
him by one of the gates. Cyme, with the other 
cities on that coast, were induced by their fears 
to join him. 

XII. During these transactions in .^tolia, 
Abydos endured a siege of several days, a gar¬ 
rison of the king’s troqjs defending the walls; 
but then, all growing weary, Philotas, himself, 
the commander of the garrison, giving his per¬ 
mission, the magistrates entered into a treaty 
with Livius, about the terms of a capitulation. 
The business was protracted for some time, as 
they could not agree whether the king’s troops 
should march out with their arms, or without 
them. While this negotiation was depending, 
news arrived of the defeat of the Rhodians; in 
consequence of which, the whole matter was 
dropped, when on the point of being concluded. 
For Livius, fearing lest Polyxenidas, elated by 
his recent success in such an important enter¬ 
prise, might surprise the fleet which lay at Canie, 
instantly abandoned the siege of Abydos, and the 
I guard of the Hellespont, and drew out the 
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ships that were in dock at Cante. Eumenes 
came, at this time, to Elea. Livius, with 
the whole fleet, which had been joined by 
two triremes of Mitylcnc, sailed to Phocaa ; 
but, having learned that this place was held by a 
strong garrison of the king’s troops, aiid that 
Seleucus was encamped at no great distance, 
he ravaged the sea-coast, hastily convoying on 
board the booty, which consisted chiefly of 
men, and waiting only until Eumenes, with 
his fleet, came up, bent his course to Samos. 
Among the Rhodians, the news of their mis¬ 
fortune excited, at first, both consternation, 
and the greatest grief, at the same time. For, 
besides the loss of their ships and soldiers, the 
whole flower of their youth had perished, many 
young men of distinction liaving embarked in 
the expedition, led, among other motives, prin¬ 
cipally, by the character of Pausistratus, wliich 
was deservedly very higli among his country¬ 
men. Afterwards, when they reflected that 
they had been circumvented by treachery, and 
that, of oil men, a countryman of their own 
had been the perpetrator, their grief was con¬ 
verted into anger. Immediately they sent out 
ten ships, and, in a few days, ten more, giving 
the command of the whole to Eudamus; who, 
though fur inferior to Pausistralus in warlike 
qualifications, would yet, they supposed, prove 
a more cautious leader, as he was not of so high 
a spirit. 7’hc Romans, and king Eumenes, 
put in with their fleet, first, at Erythra'a ; and, 
staying tlieir one night, they, next day. reached 
Corycus, a promontory in 'I’eios. They in- 
Iciulcd to pass over hence, to the nearest part 
of the Samian territory ; but, not w’ailing for 
the rising of the sun, from which the pilots 
could learn the state of the weather, they ex¬ 
posed themselves to a storm, which deprived 
them of the power of directing their course. 
About the middle of the passage, the wind 
changed from north-cast to north, and they 
found themselves tossed about on the sea, which 
rolled in very tremendous billows. 

A'’iri. Polyxcnidas, taking it for granted 
that the enemy would go to Samos to join the 
Rhodian fleet, set sail from Ephesus, and halt¬ 
ed. first, at Myonnesus, from whence he crossed 
over to the island of Macris; in order that, 
when the enemy’s fleet should sail by, he might 
attack, with advantage, cither any ships that 
straggled from the main body, or the rear of 
the fleet, itself. When he saw the same dis¬ 
persed by the storm, he thought this a good 


opportunity to attack it; but, in a little time, 
the wind increased, and raised the waves to 
such a height, that he could not possibly come 
up with them: he therefore steered to the 
island of --Ethalia, that, from thence, he might, 
next day, fall on the ships, as they made for 
Samos, from the main sea. A small number 
of Roman vessels, just as it grew dark, got 
into a desert harbour on the Samian coast; the 
rest, after being tossed about all night, ran into 
the same harbour in (he morning. Having 
learned here, from the country people, that the 
enemy’s fleet lay at iEthalia, they held a con¬ 
sultation whether they should attack them 
immediately, or wait for that of the Rhodians. 
’I’heir determination was to postpone the at¬ 
tack. and they sailed away to ('orycus, whence 
they had come. Polyxeriidas, also, having kept 
his station for some time, without cflecting any 
thing, sailed home to Ephesus. On this, th-- 
Roman sliips, having the sea now clear of the 
enemy, sailed to Samos; where, a few days 
after, they were joined by the fleet from 
Rhodes; and, to show that they had only 
waited for this, they immediately sailed away 
to Ephesus, resolved either to fight the enemy, 
or, in case they sliould decline a battle, to ex¬ 
tort from them a confession of fear, which 
would have the best cflcct on the minds of the 
states of Asia. They lay for some time op¬ 
posite the entrance of the harbour, with the 
fleet formed in a line abreast, but none came 
out against them ; on wliich they divided ; and 
wliilc one part lay at anchor, before the mouth 
of the liarbour, the other landed a body of sol¬ 
diers. I'hesc made depredations over a great 
extent of the country, and, as they were con¬ 
veying to the ships the great booty which they 
had seized, Andronicus, a Macedonian, who 
was in garrison at Ephesus, sallied out on them, 
when they came near the w^alls, stripped them 
of the greatest part of their plunder, and drove 
them down to the shore to their ships. On 
the day following, the Romans laid an ambus¬ 
cade about the middle of the way, and marched 
in a body to the city, in order to entice the 
Macedonians out of the gates; but these wei*e 
deterred from coming out, and the Romans 
returned to their ships. As the enemy 'thus 
avoided fighting, either on land or sea, the fleet 
sailed back to Samos, whence it came. The 
prffitor then detached two Rhodian triremes, 
and two belonging to Ute Italian allies, under 
the command of Epicrates, a Rhodian, to guaM 
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the strait of Ccphallenia, which was infested 
with piracies by Hybristas, a Lacedremonian, 
at the head of a band of young Cephallenians, 
so that the passage was shut against the con¬ 
voys from Italy. 

XIV. Epicrates met, at Piraeus, Lucius 
iEmilius Regillus, who was on his way to take 
the command of the fleet. On hearing of the 
defeat of the Rhodians, as he had oidy two 
quinquiremes, he carried back wdlh him, to 
Asia, Epicrates and his four ships. Ho was 
attended also by some undecked vessels of the 
.Athenians. He crossed the .^gean sea to 
Chios, to which place came, in the middle of 
the night, Timasicrates, a Rhodian, with two 
quadrircmcs from Samos, and, being presented 
to .^milius, he told him, that he was despatch¬ 
ed for the purpose of convoying him in safety, 
because the king’s ships, by frequent excursions 

4Vom the Hellespont, and Abydos, rendered 
the sea on ♦hat coast dangerous to transports. 
In his passage from Chios to Samos, ^'Emiliiis 
was met by two Rhodian quadrircmcs, sent by 
Livius to attend him, and by king Eumenes 
with two quinqueremes. On his arrival at 
Samos, as soon as he had received the com¬ 
mand of the fleet from Livius, and duly per¬ 
formed the usual sacriliccs, he called a council. 

*Here, Caius Livius, whose opinion was first 
asked, said, that “no one could give advice 
with more sincerity, tliaii he, who recommended 
to another, what himself would do in the same 
case. That his intention liad been, to have 
sailed with the whole fleet to E}>hesus ; to 
have taken with him ships of burden, heavily 
laden with ballast, and to have sunk tliem m 
the entrance of the harbour. 'I’hat the passage 
might be shut up, in this manner, with little 
difficulty ; because the mouth of it was like 
a river, long and narrow, and full of shoals. 
By this expedient he would have cut ofl’ the 
enemy’s communication with the sea, and ren¬ 
dered their fleet useless.” 

XV. This plan was not approved by any of 
the council. King Eumenes asked, “ whether, 
when, by sinking the ships, they should have 
Barred the pass to the sea, their own fleet would 
be at liberty to go away and succour their allies, 
andinfuse terror yito their enemies; or whether 
they might not, nevertheless, be obliged to 
block up the port with their whole force ? 
For, if they should withdraw, who could <loubt i 
that the enemy would weigh up the hulks that i 
li&ere sunk, and open the port with less labour | 
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than it had cost to shut if? But if, after all, 
they were to remain there, what advantage 
would accrue from the harbour being closed 1 
Nay, on the contrary, the enemy enjoying a 
safe haven, and an opulent rily, furnished, at* 
the same time, with every thing from Asia, 
would pass the summer at their ease, while the 
Romans, extiosed in the open sea to winds and 
waves, and in want of every accommodation, 
must continue on guaid, without intermission; 
and might more propcily be said to be, them¬ 
selves, tied down, and hindered from doing any 
thing that ought to be done, than to keep the 
enemy shut up.” Endamus, commander of 
the Rliodian fleet, rather showed his disappro¬ 
bation of the plan proposed, than recommended 
any himself. Epicrates, the Rhodian, advised, 
“ not to think of Epliesus for the present, but 
to send a ]»art of the fleet to Lycia, and bring 
I Patara, the metropolis of that nation, into a 
treaty of alliance. 'Phis would conduce to two 
important purposes: first, the Rhodians, by 
peace being established in the countries ojipo- 
site to their island, would be at liberty to apply 
the whole of their strength to the war against 
Antiochus; and then, the fleet, which the ene¬ 
my were fitting out in Lycia, would be blocked 
up, and prevented from joining Polyxenidas.” 
This ])lan was the most ajiproved of. Never- 
tlieless, it w.is determined, that Regillus should 
sail, with the entire fleet, to the harbour of 
Ephesus, to strike terror into the enemy. 

XVI. (’aius Livius was sent to Lycia, with 
two Roman <juinqueremcs, four Rhodian qua- 
driremes, and two open vessels of Smyrna; 
hcing ordered to proceed, first, to Rhodes, and 
to communicate all his designs to the govern¬ 
ment there. The slates, which he passed in 
his w'ay, Miletus, Myndus, Halicarnassus, Cni- 
<lus, and Cous, cheerfully obeyed his orders. 
When he came to Rhodes, he explained, to the 
persons in authority, the business on whicli he 
was sent, and, at tlie same time, desired their 
opinion. 7'hoy all approved the design; and 
gave him three quadrircmcs, in addition to his 
squadron ; and, with these he set sail for Patara. 
'J’he wind being favourable at first, carried them 
very near the city, and they were in hopes of 
effecting something by surprise; but this sud¬ 
denly veering, they had to labour in a very heavy 
sea. However, by dint of rowing, they reach¬ 
ed the land, but there was no safe anchorage 
there, nor could they ride in the road, as the 
seu was rough, and night was coming on. 
23 
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They therefore sailed past the city, to the port 
of Phellus, which was not quite two miles 
distant, and which allordcd shelter from the 
violence of the waves, but was overlooked by 
high cliils; and those the townspeople, joined 
by the king’s troops in garrison there, immtidi- 
ately seized. Ijivius, though the landing- 
j)lacc was rugged aJid difficult, sent against them 
a party of the auxiliaries, composed of Jssaeans, 
and light infantry of tSmyrna. These (as long 
as the business was carried on with missile wea¬ 
pons, and in slight attacks on the few who were 
there at lirst, and which was rather a skirmish 
than a batth*) supported the contort suirKnently 
well. But greater numbers flocking Ihither 
from the city, and at length, the whole multi¬ 
tude poured out, whieh made Livins fear, not 
only that the auxiliaries might bo cut off, hut 
that the ships would he in danger lying so near 
the land. In conseijuenct^ he led out to the 
engagement, not only the soldieis, but the 
marines, and even the crowd of rowers, armed 
with such weapons as each could And. After 
all, however, the light was doubtful: and be¬ 
sides a considerable number of soldiers, I.ucius 
Apustius fell in this disorderly coinliat. At 
last the Lycians were routinl, and driven with¬ 
in their gates: and tlio Komans, \ietorious, 
but not without loss of blood, n'turned to their 
ships. They then jiroceeded to tlnr gulf of 
Telonessus, whieh waslies Caria on one side, 
and Lycia on the other, where all thoughts of 
any farther attempt on Patara were laid aside, 
the Hhodians were sent home, and Livius, 
sailing along the coast of Asia, crossed over to 
(ircece, that he miglit have a meeting with the 
Scipios, who wore at that time in Tliessaly, and 
then take his passage to Italy. 

XVII. .^milius, although himself had been 
driven ofl* from Ephesus by a storm, and had 
returned to Samos, without efleeting any thing, 
yet hearing that the expedition to l.ycia was 
dropped, and that Jjivius had gone to Italy, he 
thought the miscarriage of the attempt on Ihitara 
disgraceful, and accordingly resolved to go thi¬ 
ther, and attack the city with his utmost force. 
Having sailed past Miletus, and the rest of the 
coast of the allies, he made a descent in the 
bay of Bargyllfe, with design to reduce Jas- 
sus. The city was held by a garrison of the 
king's troops, and the Romans made hostile 
depredations on all the country round. He j 
then sent persons to confer with the magis- ' 
trates, and principal inhabitants, and sound 


their dispositions; but,being told by them, that 
nothing was in their power, he advanced to lay 
siege to the city, ’rhere were, with the Ro¬ 
mans, some exiles from .lassus, who, in a body, 
earnestly importuned the Rhodians “ not to suf¬ 
fer an unolhinding city, which was both their 
neiglibour, and connected with them in consan¬ 
guinity, to be ruiniMl. They themselves were 
banished for no other cause than their faithful 
attachment to the Romans; and those, who 
remained in the place, were ludd in subjection 
by the same force by whieli lh<“y had been ex¬ 
pelled. The i)eo)»le of .Tassus had all but one 
wish, to escape fiom a state of slavery under 
the king.” The Rhodians, moved by their 
entreaties, and calling in the assistance of king 
Eumenes, n'presented, at the same time, their 
own eonnexions with them, and also the inifor- 
tiiiiate condition of the city, which was kejit in 
bondage hy the king’s garrison ; and by these 
means prevailed on yEmiliiis to (lro{) the siege. 
Departing hence, and coasting along the shore 
of Asia, where every otlier place was favour¬ 
ably disposed, he arrived at Eoryma, a port o]>- 
posite to Rhodes. Here, the military tribunes, 
111 their mooting at the Prrotorium, began at 
first in private conversation to make observar- 
tions, which afterwaids reached the ears of 
j .Emilias, that the fleet was going off to a dis- 
j tance from Ejihosus, from the war which con- 
' cerned tlicmselves; so that the enemy, being 
I loll b('hind, williout control, might safely 
make wliatever atfernjils tlicy ploasial against 
so many states of the allies, in their iieighbour- 
hoofl. .Emilias felt the juslnoss of these re¬ 
marks, and calling the Rliodiaiis to him, asked 
them, whether the whole fleet could lie in the 
liarhoiir of Patara ; to whieh they answered in 
the nogutivc. Furnished with this excuse 
for laying aside the design, lie sailed hack to 
ISamos. 

XVlIl. In the mean time Sclcucus, son of 
Aiitiochus, wdio had kept his army in ^tolia, 
I through the whole of the winter, employing it. 

, jiartly in succouring his allies, partly in ravag- 
I ing the lands of those whom he could not se- 
' ducc to his side, resolved to make an incursion 
on the territory of king Eumenes, while he, at 
a great distance from home, v^as assisting* the 
Romans and Rhodians, in attacks on the mari¬ 
time parts of Lycia. He advanced, as an enemy, 
first, to Eliea, but soon laid aside the design of 
besieging it; and, having wasted the country, in 
a hostile manner, he led his army to lay siege to 
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Pcrgaiijus, llie capitol, and iho principal for -1 
tress of tho kingdom. Attains, at first, placini.’ 
advanced guards outside the city, mid sending 
out parties of cavalry and light-infantry, acted 
an offensive, rather than a defensive part. 
But, after some time, having discovered, in 
sligJit skirmishes, that he was not a inatcli for 
the enemy, in any n'spect, he drew back his 
men within the fortiile.ations, and then tlie 
siege was formed. About this time, Aiitio- 
chus leaving Apainea, with a vast army com¬ 
pounded of various nations, encamped, first, at 
Sardis, and afterwards took post at a small 
distance from the camji of Sdeueus, at the 
head of the river (hiicus. 'Jlic most formi¬ 
dable part of his foree was a body of four thou¬ 
sand (hulls, whom he liad |)rocured for hire: 
those with a few others intermixed, ho detarli- 
ed, with orders to waste ntlerly the countiy 
jiiiout J^erganms. Wlieii news of these trans¬ 
actions arrived at Samos, I'uiinenes hoiiig thus 
reealled by a war in his own dominions, sailed 
with his fleet to Ela-a; and finding there, in 
readiness, some light troops of horse and foot, 
he took them for an escort, and proci'eded <li- 
rectly to Perganius, before the enemy could he 
apprised of his arrival, or take any steps to inter¬ 
cept him. The garrison now liegan again to 
^ally out, and skirmish; hut Knmeiies evident¬ 
ly avoided risking a decLsive engagement. In 
a few days after, the eoinhined Heel of the Ko- 
mans and Khodians came from JSamos fo Ehea, 
to sup])ort the king. When Aiituuljus was 
infoinuMl that those had laiitled troops al Ela'a, 
and fliat so many fleets were asscmifled in one 
iiarbour, and at the same time, luMnl that tiie 
consul, witli his army, was already in Mace¬ 
donia, and was making the necessary prepuia- 
tions for his passage over llie Hellespont, he 
Judged that now was flic time for negoliation, 
before he should be presr^od on sea and land at 
once ; and with this view he chose for las 
ramp a rising ground opposite fo EIa3a. Eeav- 
ing there all the infantry, w'ith his cavalry, 
ainouiiliiig to six thousand, he went down info 
the plains, which Jay under the walls of t!ie 
t^wil, having despatched a herald to mill us, 
to acquaint him that lie wished to treat of 
peac^. ^ 

XIX. Almilius sent to Perganius for Eu- 
menes, and, desiring the Ivliodians to ho pre¬ 
sent, held a council on the message. The 
Khodians were not averse from a pacification ; 
htit Eumcnes affirmed that “ they could not 


treat of peace, at such a iunclure; nor could 
a hnsiness of the kind he concluded. “For,” 
said he, “ how can we, shut up us we arc, with¬ 
in our walls, and besieged, with honour accept 
terms of jieace 7 Or whu will deem such treaty • 
valid, wlucli we shall conclude, without tlie 
presence of the consul, without a vote of the 
senate, and wilhout an order of the Roman 
])eoplc 1 For, let me ask, sujiposing the mut¬ 
ter concludeil by you, wotild you immediately 
go home to Italy, and carry away your fleet 
and arln^^ or would you wait to know the con¬ 
sul’s determination on the case ; what the sen- 
nat(‘ should tlecree, or tlie peojde order 7 It 
IS jduiri then, that you must stay in Asia, that 
your troops must he led hack to the quarters, 
where they wintered, and, without having any 
thing fodo against thoeneniy, exhaust the allies 
by their eonsumptioii of piovisions; and then, 
if it seem fit to those who have the power of 
determining, wi' must begin the whole war 
anew. Whereas, if the present vigorous juo- 
ccodiiigs suller no ohslruction from delay, we 
may, with the will cf the gods, bring it to a 
eoiiclusioii before tlic winter.” His opinion 
was approved ; and the answer given to Anti- 
ochus was, that no treaty of peace could bo 
admitti'd before the arrival of tlie consul. An- 
liochus, liustratetl in this selieiiie for putting 
an <“ 11(1 fo the war, ra\ag(“d, first, the territory 
of Elfca, then that of Peiganius; and, leaving 
there his son SSeleiicus, marehed in a hostile 
maijiier to Adnunyttiuin, whence he. proceed¬ 
ed to an oji'.ileiit tract of country eaiied the 
Plain of Tliehrs, a city cclehrati^d in one of 
Homer's poems; and in no other place in Asia 
did the king’s soldh'rs find such a plenty (d‘ 
booty. Aimiiiiis and lAunem's also sailing 
round with llie fleet, came to Adramyltium, to 
protect tile city. 

XX. It ha]i])('ned, just at this time, that 
ten llionsaiul foot and one hundred liorse, all 
under tlm command of Diophancs, arrived 
from Achaia at El.'ca ; who, on landing, were 
eonducti'd, in the night, into Pergamus, by per¬ 
sons sent for the purpose, liy Attalus. 7’hey 
were all veterans, w^ell skilled in war; and 
tlieir commander was a disciple of Philop®- 
men’s, the most consummate general among the 
Greeks in that age. 'Phey set apart two days 
to give rest to the men and horses, and, at the 
same lime, to view the posts of the enemy, and 
to learn at what places, and what times, they 
advanced and retired. The king’s troops gen- 
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crally approached to the foot of the hill on 
which the town Rtaiids; so that their detach¬ 
ments could plunder all the country ln'hind at 
will, for not a man ever sallied out, even to throw 
‘ darts from a distance, against their guards. 
When the garrison once became so dispirited as 
to confine themselves within the walls, the king’s 
troops conceived a great contempt of tliem, 
and thence fell into a carelessness on their part. 
The greater number did not keep their horses 
either saddled or bridled ; while few remained 
under arms, and in the ranks ; the rest slipping 
away, were scattered all over the plain, some 
diverting themselves with youthful .sports and 
tricks, others eating in the .shade, and some 
even stretched on the ground asleep. When 
Hiophancs observed all these particulars, which 
the high situation of Pergamus enabled liini to 
do fully, he ordt^red his men to take arms, and 
to be ready at a particular gate. Ho himself 
went to Attalus, and told him that he had a 
mind to try his fortune against the enemy’s 
advanced guards. ' Attalus gave consent, but 
not without reluctance; as he saw that one 
hundred horse must fight against three hundred, 
one thousand foot against four thousarul, I)io- 
phanes then marched by the gate, and took jtost 
at a small distance from the enemy’s guard, 
waiting his opportunity. On one side, the 
people in Pergamus thought that he was 
actuated by madness rather tlian by courage ; 
and, on the other, the enemy, after observing 
hU party for a short time, and seeing no move¬ 
ment among them, were not in any degree 
roused from their supineness, but oven ridiculed 
the smallness of the number. Diophanes, for 
a long time kept his men quiet, as if they had 
been brought out merely for the puriwse of 
looking about them ; but as soon as he per¬ 
ceived that the enemy had (putted their ranks, 
ordering the infantry to follow as fast as tliev 
could, he himself, with his own troop, led the 
way at the head of the cavalry, and pushing on 
with all possible speed, made a sudden charge 
on the enemy’s party, while a shout was raised 
by every horseman and footman at once. Not 
the men only so attacked were terrified, but 
the horses also; insomuch that they broke 
their collars, and caused great confusion and 
tumult throughout. A few of the horses, in¬ 
deed, stood unaffrighted; but even these the 
troopers could not easily saddle, or bridle, or 
mount; for the Achteans struck much greater 
terror than would be supposed from so small a 


j party of horse. Rut now the infantry,,in duo 
order and preparation, as.>^ailed the enemy, dis¬ 
persed through their own uegUgence, and 
almost half asi('ep ; and slaughter and flight 
ensued in every part of the plain. Diophanes 
pursued the runaways as far as he could with 
safety, and then returned into garrison, a%'r 
acquiring very great honour to the Achajan 
nation ; for the whole aflair bad been seen from 
the walls of Pergamus, by the men, and even 
by the women. 

XXL Next day, the enemy’s guard, in more 
regular and orderly condition, pitched their 
camp five hundr<‘d paces farther from the city, 
and the Aclneuns niar(*hed out at nearly the 
same time a.s before, and to the same place. 
During many hours, both [larties stood, atten¬ 
tively watching each other, in continual ex¬ 
pectation of an immediate attack. At the 
apjiroach of sunset, the usual time of tht'r 
returning to the main camp, the kiug’.s troops, 
forming together in a 1 ) 0 ( 1 }% hegari to retire. 
Diopliam’s did not stir until they were out of 
sight; and then h(3 rushed on their rear guard 
with tlie same \ehemence as before, and again 
excited such diMiuiy and confusion, that, though 
the hindmost vv('r(‘ put to the sword, not one 
of them halted, or thought of fighting ; so that 
they were driven into their camp in confusion, 
and scarcely observing any order in their march. 
Those daring exertions of the Aeha'ans obliged 
Scleucus to decamp, and (juit the territory of 
Pergamus. Antiochus, having learned that 
the Koiuans and Eumeiies were come to pro¬ 
tect Adramyttuun, made no attempt on that 
city, but ravaged the country adjoining. He 
afterwards reduced Periea, a colony of Mity- 
Icneans; while Cotton, Corylenus, Aphrodisias, 
and Ofiie, were all taken at the first assault. 
He then returned through Thyatira to Sardis, 
yelcucus remained on the sea-coast, keeping 
the favourers of one party in fear, and protect¬ 
ing those of the other. ’Phe Roman fleet, with 
Eumencs and the Rhodians, retired, first to 
Mitylcne, and then to Elaea, whence they had 
set out. On their way to Phoctea they put in 
at an island called Bachius, near the city cf 
Phoccea ; and, though they had formerly spared 
the temples and statues, with which kind of 
decorations the island abounded in an extraor¬ 
dinary degree, yet they now pillaged them all, 
and then passed over to the city. They coin- 
rnenced the attack of it on three dilfi'rcnt sides, 
according to a plan concerted; but soon pcrceiv- 
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iiig that it could not be taken by scalade and 
assault without regular works, and learning that 
a reinforcement of three thousand soldiers, sent 
by Antiochus, had got into the city^ they imnie- 
tTTalely broke up tlie siege, aiul tlu^ lleet re¬ 
tired to the island, without having etlecled any 
thiVfcg more than the devastation of the enemy’s 
country in the neighbourhood. 

XXII. Here it was resolved that Eumenes 
should return home, and make every necessary 
preparation for the passage of the consul and 
his army over the Hellespont; and tiiut tlie ■ 
Roman and Rhodian fleets should sail back to 
8 amos, and remain stationed there, to prevent 
any attempt being made by Polyxeiiidas. Ac¬ 
cordingly the king returned to Elrca, the Ro¬ 
mans and Rhodians to Samos. 'J'hcre, Mar¬ 
cus jErnilius, brother to the pnetor, died. 
When his obsequies were performed, the 
Rhodians, on a report that a fleet was on its 
way from Syria, sailed away, with thirteen of 
their own ships, one Coan, and one Cnidian 
quinquereme, to Rhodes; where they were to ! 
lie. Two days before the arrival of Eudainus, 
and the fleet, from Samos, another fleet of 
thirteen ships, under the command of Pain- 
pbilidas, had been sent out against the same 
Syrian fleet; and taking W'ith them four ships, 
fvhich had been left to protect Caria, they re¬ 
lieved Djcdala, and several other fortresses of 
Peraea, which were besieg('d by the king's i 
troops. It was determined that J^iidumus | 
should put to sea directly, and an addition of | 
six undeeked shijis was made to his fleet. IR' | 
accordingly set sail; and using all possible ex- I 
pedition, overtook the first squa<lron at a port 
called Magistc, from whence they proceeded in 
one body to I'hascUs, resolving to wait there 
for the enemy. i 

XXIII. I'haselis stands on the confines of 
I.ycia and Pamphylia ; it projects far into the 
sea, and is the first land seen by persons coming 
from Cilicia to Rhodes, and, from hence, ships 
can be scon at a groat distance. For this r<'a- 
son chiefly, this jilaco was made choice of, that 
they might lie directly in the way of the onc- 
rfiy’s fleet. But an event took place, which 
they did not foresee ; for, in consequence of 
the vmwholesomencss of the place, and of the 
season of the year, it being now the middle of 
summer, diseases began to spread with violence, 
particularly among the rowers. The fear of 
this pestilential malady made them quit the 
place; and, sailing by the Pamphylian bay, 


they put into port at the river Eurymedon, 
where they learned, from the peojde of Aspon- 
d®, that the enemy w’crc tlnai at Sida. The 
king’s fleet had been the slower in ils passage, 
by reason of tbe unfavourable wind, called the 
Etesian; that being the time when it blows 
jicriodieally from the north-west. 'J'he Rho¬ 
dians had thirty-two quadriremes, and four 
triremes. In the king’s fleet were thirty-seven 
ships of the larger rates; among which were 
three of seven, and four of six hanks of oars; 
and besides these ten triremes. Both fleets, 
at the daw’ii of the next day, moved out of 
port, as resolved to come to an immediate en¬ 
gagement ; and, as soon as the Rhodians passed 
’ the ]>romontory that strelehes into tbe deep 
from 8ida, they descried tbe enemy, and were 
I descried by them. Tile left sijuadron of the 
king’s fleet, whieli was on tlie outside next the 
j main* sea, was commanded ]»y Hannibal, the 
I right by Ajiolionius, one of tbe nobles, and 
they bad tlieir ships already formed in a line, 
a-hcad. The Ivhodiaiis approached in a long 
line, a-bead also. Eudamus, in llic commaiub* 
ship, led the van; ('hariclilus brought u]> the 
rear ; and Pamphilidas connnanded the centre 
division. M'^licn Eudamus saw the cncniy’s 
line formed, and ready for battle, he pushed out 
towards the main, ordeiing (lie sliijis that fol¬ 
lowed to form, regularly, as they came up, in 
a line of battle. This caused some confusion, 
at first ; for he had not str(‘tcli('d out to the 
main far enough (o give room for all the ships 
to come into a line b(“twccn him and the land, 
wliile himself was so inijiatient, as, with only five 
sliips, to engage with Hannibal ; tlie ri'st having 
received orders to form their line, did in't 
conic up. 'J'he rear division hail no room b it 
for it next to the land ; and, while they were 
in disorder, the fight was already begun, on tho 
right against Hannibal. 

XXIV. But the goodness of their ships 
and the expertness of their men in nautical 
business, quickly freed the Rhodians from ail 
embarrassment. They jiushod out, hastily, 
towards the main ; by which means each made 
room, next the land, for the one immediately 
behind ; and when any made a stroke with its 
beak against a ship of the enemy, it cither 
shattered its jirow, or swept oif its oars ; or, 
passing by it, in the clear space between the 
vessels, made an attack on its stern. One 
of the king’s seven banked ships, being sunk, 
with one stroke, by a Rhodian vessel of 
23 * 
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mucli smaller size, dispirited his fleet in a' 
very great dej^iee; insomuch that their right i 
squadron gave evident indications of an inten- j 
tion to dy. Hainiilial, in the open sea, press-! 
ed Eudamus hard, by means ehielly of his superi- ; 
or number of sliips ; lor, in every other respect, 
Eudamus had greatly tlie advantage ; and he : 
would have surrounded and overpowered him, ■ 
had not the signal for a dispersed flo<‘t collect-1 
ing together again, been displayed from the ! 
commander's ship. On wliieh, all the ships i 
which had been victorious in the left squadron,! 
hastened uji to succour their friends. This ’ 
made Hannibal himself, with all his division, j 
betake themselves to Ihglit; while tlio Jvliodians 
could not pursue, because their rowers, being 
most of them sick, were, thendbre, the sooner 
wearied. While lying to take leln'sliment, 
Eudamus, observing the enemy lowing, by! 
means of their open vessels, several damaged 
and crippl(‘d shijis, witli more than twenty that, 
were going olfmiliiirt, commandiMl silence from 
the castle of the commander’s slii]), and then 
called out, “ Arise, and feast your eyes with 
an extraordinary sight.” 'I’liey all started up. 
and, perceiving the disorderly llight of the ene¬ 
my, cried out, almost witii one voice, tliat they 
ought to pursue. Eudamus's ship was bulged 
in many jdaces ; be, therefore, ordered I’am- 
philidas and (’hariclitus to jiursue as far as 
they should think it safe. 'J’liey, accordingly, 
]»ursuod for a considerable time; but, seeing 
Hannibal makc-in close to the land, l(‘:iriiig to ' 
be wind-bound on an enemy’s coast, they steer- I 
ed liack to Eudamus, and with liiiliculty towed 
(o IMiaselis a captured seveii-banKed .ship, W’hich 
had Im'cii (laniaged in the beginning of the 
engagement. ’I'hi'y then sailed iionu'to Rhodes, 
not so much exulting in their victory, as blam¬ 
ing one another for not, wlioii it was in their 
jiower, having sunk or taken the w’bole of the 


argument, and by all liis influence, to prevail 
on the Jioinans to besiege Patura. 

-VXV. Great was the joy felt by the Ko- 
maiis; first, .on receiving the news of the victo¬ 
ry, and, afterwards, on the arrival of the Rho¬ 
dians ; and there was abundant reason to be¬ 
lieve, that, il these were freed from care, t^iey 
would render the seas in that part of the world 
safe. But, as Antioehus had marched out of 
►Sardis, they could not allow them to quit the 
guard ol Ionia and .^Jolia, lest the maritime 
cities should be erushed by his arms. How¬ 
ever, they sent Pamjdiilidas, with four decked 
ships, to join the fleet wliich was at Patara. 
Antioehus no! only collected aids from the 
eircumjaceiit states, but, also, sent ambassadors 
to Pni^ias, King of Bilhynia, with a letter in 
which lie represented, in strong colours, the 
evil designs of the Komaiis in coming into 
Asia. “'I'hcir intentions were,” he said, “Va 
abolish all kingly govornments ; so that there 
should be no empin' in any part of the world. 
Tliey had already ri'duced I'hilip and ISabis; 
and they were now falling on him. 'J'hus the 
conflagration would spread, without iiilcrrup- 
tion, lioin one to another, as each lay nearest 
to the one last ruined, until it enveloped them 
all. From him there was but one step to 
Bithynia, now that Euineiies bad submitted te 
! voluntary sen iUide.” This h'lter mad(‘ a strong 
impression on ITnsias; bul he w'as convinced 
of such a suspicion Ix'ing groundless, by a letter 
fnmi the consul, Scijiio; and still more so, by 
one from his brother Alricanus, who, besides 
urging the invariable practice of the Roman 
peo])le, ol augiiK'Dling, by oveiy lioiiourable 
addition, the grandeur of kings in alliance with 
them, demonstrated, by instances taken from 
Ills own family, that it was the interest of 
J’rusias to court their friendship. “The petty 
chiolliuns in Spain,” lie said, “ and who had 


enemy'’s fleet. Hannibal was so disheartened been received into alliance, ho bad left kings. 


by (he loss of tins one buttle, that, notwith¬ 
standing their departure, he durst not sail along 
the coast of Eycia, though In; wished to join 
(he king’s main fleet, as soon as possible, j 
'J’hnt he might not elfect this junction without j 
opposition, the Rhodians sent (Jhariclitus, with i 
twimty ships, to Patara, and the harbour of ^ 
Megistc. They then ordered Eiulamus, with i 
seven of the largest vessels helonging to tlie i 
fleet whicli he had commanded, to lejoin the ! 
Romans at Samos, and to endeavour, by every i 


Masiiiissa lie hud not only re-e.stablishi'd in bis 
father's kingdom, but bad put him in possession 
of tliut of 8vi)ha\, by whom he had been for¬ 
merly dethroned : so that he was, at the pre¬ 
sent, not only by far the most powerful of alii 
the kings in Africa, but equal, both in dignity 
and strength, to any monarch in any pSTt of 
the world. Philip and Nabis, avowed ene¬ 
mies, were conquered in war by "^I’llus Quin- 
tius; nevertheless, they were left in possession 
of their kingdoms. Philip even had the tri- 
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butc remitted to him last year, and his sou, 
who was a hostage, rostor(Ml. Tlirougli the 
indulgence of tlie Roman commanders, lie hud 
also got possession of several states I)e^on(l the 
htTtmdarics of Macedonia. As to INulus, he 
might have rciiiainod in the same honoural)le 
"raTI\, had not, fust, his own madness, and, 
afterwards, the treachery of the -Fitohans, 
brought him to ruin.” But what contrilnilcd, 
more tliuri all, to fix the king's resolution, was, 
that Cams Livius, who had eomuuuuled the 
fleet as prador, came to him ambassador fiom 
Rome. Livms showed him how mueh hettia- 
reason the Romans had to expeet success than 
Antiochus; and how mueh iiioie scrupulously 
and con.stantly, they would maintain a friend¬ 
ship once fotmed. 

XA’VI. Antioehns, having lost all prospect 
of an alliance with 1‘rusias, went from ►^ardis 
te./Ephosus, to review the fleet whhdi was iit- 
led out, am! lay there ready, for si'veial rmmlhs 
past; to whi<'h he now gave attention, rather 
because he saw it impossible, with his land 
foices, to make any stand against the Roman 
army and the two Scipios, its commanders, 
than that his naval force, by itself, hail r'ver 
been successful, in any trial that he had made 
of it, or alTordeii at this juncture .my groat or 
\jell-grouuded expectation. Vet there wiu<; at 
the lime some eircumstaiires which llatlered 
his hopes ; for he had heard, that a large jior- 
tion of the Rhodian fleet was at J'atara, and 
that king Eumeiics had gone totln^ Hellespont., 
with all his .ships, to meet the consul. Be¬ 
sides,—the destruction of the Rliodiaii fleet at 
Kamos, under cireumslaiiees in which it had 
been artfully entangled; helped to inspire some 
degree of conlldouee. Buoyed u}) by these 
considerations, he sent Folyxenidas, with 
orders to try, at all events, the fortune of a 
naval engagement; while he himself marelied 
his land forces to INotium. This town, which 
belongs to ('olophon, stands close to the sea, 
at the distance of aliout two miles from Old 
Colophon, lie wished to get this city into 
his power, because it was so near to Ejilu'sns 
llffif nothing could i)e done there, on sea or 
land, that was not open to tiie view of the Culo- 
phoni-ans, and, through them, instantly known 
to the Romans; and he had no doubt that the 
latter, on hearing of the siege, would bring 
their fleet from Samos to the relief of an ally, 
which would give Polyxenidas an opportunity 
of*coming to action, lie therefore laid regu¬ 


lar siege to the city, making his approaches at 
the same time on the two sides ne\t the sea; 
in both places advancing his engines and inoumls 
to the wall, and bringing up the rums under 
covered galleries. 'Plio ('oloj)hoiiians, terrified 
at the dangers threatening them, sent envoys 
to ljucius ^p]milnis, at Samos, imploring the 
protection of tin* ])ra'tor and peoj)l(‘ of Rome. 
-Emilius, Ihuiking nothing more improlmblc 
than that l’ol> xenidas, whom he had twice 
challenged, in vain, to llghl, should ever ofl'er 
him battle, was, 1oi soim* time past, uneasy at 
lying so long inacliva'at Samos ; and he eon- 
sideied it as di^honoui.ihle, th.it the flei't of 
Kumenes should assist the consul in conveying 
the legions into Asia, while, liiinself should be 
eonfuied to om* j>arli<nlar sjn)!, and assisting 
(\>k>phon iindc'r a sii'ge, wilhont know ing wdiat 
would be the issue. liudamu.s, the Kliodian, 
(who had before jirevailed upon him to slay at 
Kamos, when he wished to go to the Ilelles- 
poiil,) with all (he other oflieer.s. pre.ssed him to 
comply, repie.scnling “ how mueh more eligible 
It would be, (“illier to relieve confederates from 
a .siegi', or to vamjnish that llctl which he 
had vaiKjuished befoie; in a word, to drive the 
enemy entirely away, than to abandon allies to 
destruction, leave Antioehu.s master of Asia, 
l»y sea and land, and, deserting that share of 
the war which jiiojaily belonged to him, to 
sad foi tlie Hcllesjiont, wln-n the flei't of Eu- 
menes W'as sufhcieid for that, st.ition.'’ 

AXVIl. 'I’lny, accordingly, set sail from 
Samos in quest of provisions, their stock being 
consumed, with an intention to pass over to 
(duos. Samos starved as a granary to the Ro¬ 
mans, and ihitlu'r all the sloreships, sent from 
Rome, diieeleil their course. When they liad 
sailed round from the city, to the hack of the 
i.shunl, which looks iioithwaril lowaids (./hios 
and Erythrai, and weio ])icparing to cross over, 
(he prador received a letter iiduiimng him, that 
a vast quantity of corn had arrived at (diios, 
fn)m Italy ; hut that the vessels, laden with 
wine, were detained l)y storms. At the same 
time accounts were receivtil, that the jieopleof 
'reoshad furiuslied large Hiijqilies of juovisions 
to the king’s fleet, and h.id ])rumiscd five thou¬ 
sand v<‘s.sels of wine, (hi this the praetor 
immediately changed his course, and steered 
away to Tens, resolved either to make use of 
the provisions prepared for the enemy, with the 
consent of the inhabitantK, or to treat them as 
foes. As the ships were making up to the 
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land, about fifteen vessels appeared in sight 
near Myonnesus. The prjetor, at first, thought 
that these belonged to the king’s fleet, and 
sailed in pursuit of them; but it appeared af¬ 
terwards, that they were a squadron of pirates. 
They had ravaged the seacoast of Chios, and 
were returning with booty of every kind, when, 
on seeing the fleet approaching from the main 
sea, they betook themselves to flight. 1’hcy 
had much the advantage, both in point of swift¬ 
ness, as being lighter, and constructed for the 
purpose, and also in being nearer the land ; so 
that before iiOmilius could overtake thorn, they 
made their escape to Myonnesus, while he, un¬ 
acquainted with the place, followed m expec¬ 
tation of forcing their ships out of the harbour. 
Myonnesus is a promontory between 'J'cos and 
Samos. It consists of a hill rising from a 
pretty large base to a sharp top, in shape of an 
obelisk. From the land, the access to it is by 
a narrow path ; towards the sea it is terminated 
by cliffs undermined by the waves’, so that in i 
some places, the suporimpending rocks project I 
beyond the vessels that lie at anchor. The 
ships not daring to approach lest they should 
be exposed to the weapons of the pirates, who 
stood above on the cliffs, wasted the day to no 
purpose. At length, a little before nightfall, 
they gave over the attempt, and retired, and 
next day reached Tcos. Here the praetor, 
after mooring in the port at the back of the city, 
called by the inhabitants Gera'sticuiii, sent out 
the soldiers to ravage the adjacent ports. ! 

XXVIII. The Teians, as these ravages 
passed under their eves, sent deputies to the 
Roman commander, carrying fillets, and other 
badges of suppliants who assured him, that 
their state was innocent of any hostile word or 
deed against the Romans. Hut he strongly 
charged them with having assisted the ene¬ 
my’s fleet with jirovisions, and with having 
promised a supply of wine to Polyxenidas.” 
He farther told them, that “ if they would 
furnish the same supplies to the Roman fleet, 
he would recall his troops from plundering; 
otherwise, they should be treated as enemies.” 
When the deputies carried back this distress¬ 
ing answer, the people were summoned to an 
assembly, by the magistrates, to consult on the 
measures proper to be taken. It happened 
that Polyxenidas, who had sailed with the 
king’s fleet from Colophon, having heard that 
the Romans had left Samos and pursued 
the pirates to Myonnesus; that they were 


ravaging the lands of the Teians, and that their 
fleet lay in the harbour of Gerffisticum, cast 
anchor, just at this time, in a retired harbour 
of an island called Macris, opposite to Myon- 
iicbus. Lying so near, he easily discj’V'ered 
the motions of the enemy ; and, at first, enter¬ 
tained strong hopes of vanquishing the Reihian 
fleet hero, in like manner as he had vanquished 
the Rhodian at Samos; by securing, with a 
projicr force, both sides of the harbour’s mouth. 
Nor was tlie jilacc in its nature unlike to that at 
Samos: l)y the promontories advancing their 
points towards each other, the harbour is in- 
; closed in such a manner, that two ships can 
scarcely go out together. Polyxenidas intended 
to seize this narrow pass in the night; and, 
while ten ships stood at each of the promon¬ 
tories to attack, from the right and left, both 
sides of the enemy’s fleet sailing out, to land 
the armed men out of the rest of the fleet,'^as 
he had done at Panormus, and by that means 
to overpower the Roman, on land and sea, at 
once. His plan would probably have succeed¬ 
ed to his wish, had not tlic Romans, on the 
'J’eians promising to comply with their de¬ 
mands, judged it more convenient for receiving 
the provisions, to remove the fleet into the 
inner port in front of the city. It is said, also, 
that Eudamus, the Rhodian, had pointed o-.t 
the fault of the outer harbour, on occasion of 
two ships happening to entangle their oars 
together, so as to break them, in the narrow 
entrance. Among other motives, the con¬ 
sideration of the danger to be apprehended 
from the land, as Antiochus lay encamped at no 
great distance, inclined the prictor to change 
his station. 

XXIX. When the fleet was brought round 
to the city, as they had not the least notion of 
the enemy being so near, both soldiers and 
sailors went on shore to divide the provisions, 
and the wine particularly, among the ships; 
when, about mid-day, a peasant happened to be 
I brought before the priBtor, who told him, that 
tlie enemy’s fleet was lying at the island of 
Macris these two days; and that, a little while 
ago, some of llicm were observed to be in mo¬ 
tion, as if preparing to sail. Greatly alarmed 
at this unexpected event,'the prrDtor ordered 
the trumpets to sound, to call in such as 
might have straggled into the country, and sent 
the tribunes into the city, to hasten the soldiers 
and sailors on board. The confusion was not 
less than if the place were on fire, or taken by 
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an enaaiy ; some running to call out the men; \ 
others hurrying to the ships, while the orders 
of the officers were confounded by irregular 
shouts, intermixed and heightened by the clan- 
^Thf the trumpets, until at length the crowd 
collected at the ships. Here scarcely could 
ea»3h know his own ship, or make his way 
through the tumult; and the disorder would 
probably have been productive of much mis¬ 
chief, on land and sea, if the commanders had 
not exerted themselves quickly. ^Emilius, in 
the commander’s ship, sailed out, first, into the 
main; where, receiving the rest, he put each 
into its own place, so as to form a line abreast; 
and Eudamus, with the Rhodian fleet, waited 
at the shore, that the men might be embarked 
without confusion, and that every ship, as soon 
as ready, might leave the harbour. By these 
means, the foiemost division formed under the 
of the prastor, while the rear was brought 
up by the Rhodians; and then, the whole lino, 
in as regular order as if within sight of the 
foe, advanced into the open sea. They were 
between Myonnesus and the promontory of 
Corycus, when they first got sight of the ene¬ 
my. The king’s fleet, which was coming in a 
lung line, with only two vessels abreast, then 
formed themselves in order of battle, stretching 
•out their left division so far, as that it might 
inclose the right of the Romans. When Eu¬ 
damus, who commanded in the rear, perceived 
that the Romans could not form an equal front, 
but were just on the point of being surround¬ 
ed, lie pushed up his ships. They were Rho¬ 
dians, by far the fastest sailers of any of the 
fleet; and having filled up the deficiency in the 
extent of the line, he opposed his own ship to 
the commander’s, on board of which was Polyx- 
cnidas. 

XXX. The fleets were, by this time, en¬ 
gaged in every part. The Romans fought 
eighty ships, of which twenty-two were Rho¬ 
dian. The enemy’s fleet consisted of eighty- 
eight ships, and they had of the largest rates, 
three of six, and two of seven banks. In the 
strength of the vessels, and valour of the sol¬ 
diers, the Romans had greatly the advantage of 
the king’s party, as had the Rhodians in the 
activity of their vessels, the skill of the pilots, 
and the dexterity of the rowers: yet the enemy 
was chiefly torrifled by those that carried flres 
before them ; and what was the solo cause of 
their preservation, when they were surrounded 
a! Panormus, proved here the principal means 
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of victory to the Romans. For the king’s 
ships, through fear of the fire, turned aside, 
and to avoid at the same time encountering the 
enemy’s prow with their own ; so that they 
could not strike their antagonists with the beaks, 
but exposed the side of their ships to his 
strokes; and if any did venture an encounter, 
it was immediately overspread with the fir© 
that was poured in; while the men were more 
hurried and disordered by their ellbrts to quench 
the flames, than by fighting. However, the 
bravery of the soldiers, as is generally the case, 
was what chiefly availed in deciding the fate 
of the battle. For the Romans, having broke 
through the centre of the enemy’s line, tacked 
about and fell upon the rear of the division 
which was engaged with the Rhodians; and, 
in an instant of time, both Antiochus’s centre 
division, and the ships on the left, were sunk. 
The squadron on the right, which was still en¬ 
tire, was terrified rather by the disaster of their 
friends, than any immediate danger threatening 
themselves ; but, when they saw the others 
surrounded, and Polyxenidas’s ship deserting its 
associates, and sailing away, they quickly hoisted 
their topsails, and betook themselves to flight, 
having a favourable wind making for Ephesus. 
'J'hey lost, in that battle, forty-two ships; of 
which thirteen struck, and fell into the hands 
of the Romans; the rest were burned or sunk. 
Two Roman ships were so shattered that they 
foundered, and several were much damaged. 
One Rhodian vessel was taken by an extraor¬ 
dinary casualty : for, on its striking a Sidonian 
ship with its beak, its anchor, thrown out by 
the force of the shock, caught fast hold of the 
other’s prow with its fluke, as if it were a 
grappling iron thrown in. Great confusion 
ensuing, the Rhodians, who wished to disengage 
themselves, pulled back; by which means its 
cable being dragged forcibly, and at the same 
time entangled with the oars, swept olT the 
whole set on one side. The vessel, thus 
crippled, became the prize of the very ship 
which it had wounded with its beak and grap¬ 
pled. Such was the issue of the sea-fight at 
Myonnesus. 

XXXI. Antiochus was much dismayed at 
this defeat, and on finding himself driven from 
the sea ; despairing therefore of being able to 
defend distant posts, he commanded the garri¬ 
son to be withdrawn from Lysimachia, lest it 
should be overpowered by the Romans. This 
was ill-judged, as events afterwards proved. For 
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it would have been easy for him, not only to 
defend Lysimachia from the first attack of the 
Romans, but to have protracted the siege 
through the whole winter; and by thus pro¬ 
longing the time, to have reduced the besiegers 
to the extremity of want; while he might, in the 
meantime, have tried every opportunity that 
olfered for effecting an accommodation. But, 
after the defeat at sea, he not only gave up 
Lysimachia, but even rai.sed the siege of Colo¬ 
phon, and retired to Sardis. Here, bending all 
his thoughts to one single object, that of meet¬ 
ing the enemy in the field, he sent into Cappa¬ 
docia, to Ariarathes, to request assistance, and 
to every other place within his power, to collect 
forces. AHmilius Regillus, after his victory at 
sea, proceeded to Ephesus, drew up his ships 
before the harbour, and, having extorted from 
the enemy a final acknowledgment of their 
having surrendered the dominion of the sea, 
sailed to Chios, whither he intended to have 
gone, before the sea-fight happened. As soon 
as he had refitted the ships that had been dam¬ 
aged in the battle, he sent off Lucius .lEmilius 
Scaurus, with thirty others to the Hellespont, 
to carry over the army ; and decorating the 
Rhodian vessels with naval spoils, and allowing 
them a part of the booty, he ordered them to 
return home. The Rhodians spiritedly re¬ 
solved to do business first. They therefore 
proceeded to assist in transporting the consul’s 
forces, and when they had completed that ser¬ 
vice they returned to Rhodes. The Roman 
fleet sailed from Chios to Phocaia. This city 
stands at the bottom of the bay, and is of an 
oblong shape. The wall encompasses a space 
of two miles and a half in length, and then 
contracts on both sides into a narrow wedge¬ 
like form, which place they call Lampter, or 
the light-house. The breadth here, is one 
thousand two hundred paces; and a tongue of 
land stretching out about a mile towards the 
sea divides the bay nearly in the middle, as if 
with a line, and where it is connected with the 
main land by a narrow isthmus, so as to form 
two very safe harbours, one on each side. The 
one that fronts the south is called Naustathmos, 
the station for ships, from the circumstance of 
its being capable of containing a vast number; 
the other is close to Lampter. 

XXXIl. The Roman fleet, having taken 
possession of these harbours, where they rode 
in perfect safety, the prffitor thought proper, 
before he attempted the fortifications, either 


by scaladc or works, to send persons to sound 
the disposition of the magistrates and principal 
people in the place; but finding them obstinate, 
he formed two attacks, which he carried on at 
the same time. In the part against which one 
attack was directed, the houses were few, 
temples of the gods occupying a great deaf of 
the ground. In this place he first brought up 
his rams, and began to batter the wedi and 
towers; and when the multitude within ran 
thither to defend that spot, the battering rams 
were applied in the other quarter. The walls 
now began to fall in both places; on which 
the Romans made an assault, scrambling over 
the ruins as they fell, while others of them at¬ 
tempted to scale the parts that were standing; 
but the townsmen made such an obstinate re¬ 
sistance as plainly showed that they had a firm¬ 
er dependence on their arms and courage than 
on their fortifications. The pra;tor, therefore, 
seeing the danger which awaited his men, was 
obliged to sound a retreat; the more especially 
as they were now become so furious through 
rage and despair, as to expose themselves 
rashly. Although the fighting ceased, yet the 
besieged did not, even then, think of rest; but 
all hastened, from every quarter, to strengthen 
the walls, and to raise new ones in the place of 
those that had been demolished. While they i 
were busily employed in this manner, Quintus 
Antonius came to them, with a message from 
the pra;<or. After blaming them for their 
obstinacy, he assured them, that “ the Romans 
were more anxious than they were themselves 
to prevent the siege being carried to the ruin 
of the city. If they would desist from their 
madness, .^Emilius would allow them to capitu¬ 
late on tile same terms on which they formerly 
surrendered to Caius Livius.” On hearing 
this, they desired five days’ time to deliberate ; 
during which they sent to learn whether they 
might hope for succour from Antiochus; and 
having received an answer by their deputies, 
that it was not in his power to relieve them, 
they opened their gates on the single condition 
of not being ill treated. When the troops were 
marching into the city, and the prator had pro¬ 
claimed that it was his pleasure that the sur¬ 
rendered townsmen should ,J)e spared, liicre 
arose an universal clamour, that it was shameful 
“ to sufler the Phocaans, who had never been 
faithful to any alliance, and had always been 
bitter in enmity to escape with impunity.” 
Alter which words, as if a signal had been 
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given by the preetor, they ran, in parties, every 
way, to plunder the city- .^Emilius, at first, 
endeavoured to stop them; calling them back, 
a^d telling them, that «towns taken by 
storm,"^nd not such as surrendered, were to 
plundered; and that, even with regard 
to llie former, the determination lay with 
the commander, not with the soldiers.” But 
rage and avarice were too strong for his author¬ 
ity ; wherefore, despatching heralds through 
all parts of the city, he ordered, that all 
persons of free condition should come to him 
in the forum, to avoid ill-treatment; and in 
every particular, as far as he was able, he ful¬ 
filled his promise to them. He restored to 
them their city, their lands, and their laws ; and, 
as the winter now approached, he chose the 
harbour of Phoc®a for the station of his fleet 
un^il spring. 

XXXIII. About the same time, as the 
consul was marching along the frontiers of the 
iEnians and Maronites, he received the news 
of the victory over the king’s fleet at Myonne- 
sus; and of Lysimachia being evacuated by the 
garrison. This latter event gave much more 
satisfaction than even the success at sea; es¬ 
pecially, when, arriving at that city, which was 
replenished with stores of every kind, as if pur¬ 
posely laid in for the reception of the army, 
the troops found comfortable accommodation ; a 
place in the besieging of which they had ex¬ 
pected to meet with extreme w'ant and hard¬ 
ship., There they halted a few days to give 
time for the coming up of the baggage, and of 
the sick; for many, overcome by diseases, or 
the length of the way, had been left behind in 
all the forts of Thrace. When all had joined, 
they began again their march through the 
Chersonese, and arrived at the Hellespont; 
where, every thing requisite for their passage 
having been previously got ready, by the care 
of king Eumenes, they crossed over, without 
opposition or confusion, as if to friendly shores, 
and the ships put in at several different places. 
This raised to a high degree, the spirits of the 
Romans, who saw the passage into Asia left 
open to them; for they had always supposed 
that they could not accomplish it without a 
violefft contest. • They afterwards remained 
encamped, a considerable time, at the Helles¬ 
pont ; this happening to be the time of the 
festival, wherein the sacred bucklers are carried 
about, during which it is not allowed to march. 
The same festival had occasioned Publius 


Scipio’s being Hcparalod from the army, for he 
was bound by a duty more particularly in¬ 
cumbent on him, as being one of the Salian 
j»riest8; himself therefore caused some further 
delay. 

XXXIV. in the mean time an ambassador 
came from Antiochus to the camp,—Heracli- 
des, a Byzantian, with a commission to treat 
of peace. His hopes of obtaining it were 
greatly encouraged by the dilatory proceeding 
of the Romans; for he had imagined, that, as 
soon as they set foot in Asia, they would have 
advanced rapidly against the king. He resolv¬ 
ed, however, not to address himself to the con¬ 
sul until he had first applied to Publius Scipio, 
having received instructions to that purpose, 
from the king. Indeed, his highest expecta¬ 
tions were from Scijjio, because his greatness 
of soul, and the fullness of his glory, naturally 
tended to produce a placable temper. Besides, 
all the world knew how he had behaved during 
a flow of success, both in Spain, and afterwards 
in Africa, and also, and more especially, be¬ 
cause his son was then a prisoner with Antio¬ 
chus. Where, and when, and by what acci¬ 
dent, he became a prisoner, are points, like very 
many others, not ascertained among writers. 
Some say, that in the beginning of the war, as 
he was going from Chalcis to Orcum, ho was 
intercepted by some of tlic king’s ships; others, 
that after the army came into Asia, he was 
sent with a troop of FregcIIans, to Antio- 
chus’s camp, to gain intelligence; that, on the 
cavalry sallying out against him, he retreated, 
and having fallen from his horse, in the confu¬ 
sion, he was, together with two horsemen, 
overpowered, and thus conducted to the king. 
In one particular all are agreed; that, if peace 
had still subsisted with the Romans, and like¬ 
wise a personal friendship between the king and 
the Scipios, the young man could not have 
been treated and distinguished with greater 
generosity and kindness than he met with. The 
ambassador, for these reasons, waited the arri¬ 
val of Publius Scipio; and, as soon as he came, 
applied to the consul, requesting his permission 
to lay before him the business with which he 
was charged. 

XXXV. A full council being assembled, 
audience was given to the ambassador, who said, 
that, notwithstanding many embassies about 
peace had already been sent, backwards and 
forwards, without producing any effect, yet he 
conceived strong hopes of obtaining it from 
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the very circumstance of the former delegates 
having obtained nothing. For the objects of 
contention in those discussions were Smyrna 
and Lampsacus, the Trojan Alexandria, 
and Lysimachia in Europe. Of these, the 
king had already ceded Lysimachia, that 
it might not be said that he possessed any 
thing in Europe; and those cities which 
lay in Asia, he was now ready to deliver up 
as well as any others, which the Romans, in 
consideration of having joined their party, 
might wish to render independent of the king’s 
government. The king was also willing to 
pay to the Roman people half of the charges 
of the war,” These were the conditions pro¬ 
posed. In the rest of his discourse he exhorted 
them to consider the instability of human 
affairs ; to use with moderation the advantages 
afforded by their own situation, and not to bear 
too hard on that of others; to be content with 
the empire of Europe; that in itself was im¬ 
mense. It was an easier matter to make ac¬ 
quisitions, one after another, than to retain 
them when acquired. But, if their wishes 
were so unbounded as not to be satisfied, with¬ 
out taking away part of Asia, also, if they 
would define it by indisputable limits, the king, 
for the sake of peace and harmony, would wil¬ 
lingly suffer his own moderate temper to be 
overcome by the insatiableness of the Romans.” 
These concessions, which appeared to the am¬ 
bassador of great moment towards obtaining a 
peace, the Romans deemed trifling. 'I’hey 
thought it reasonable, that « the king should 
defray the whole expense occasioned by the 
war; because it was through his fault that it 
was begun. And that, not only Ionia, and 
.^oUa, ought to be evacuated by the king’s 
troops ; but as all Greece had been set free, so 
all the cities of that nation, in Asia, should 
also be free, which could no other way he ef¬ 
fected, than by Antiochus relinquishing the 
possession of that part of Asia on the hither 
side of mount Taurus.” 

XXXVI. The ambassador, perceiving that 
no reasonable terms were to be obtained from 
the council, made a separate application to 
Publius Scipio, as he had been ordered: and, 
to prevail on him to favour his cause, told him 
first that the king would restore him his son, 
without a ransom; and then, as ignorant of the 
disposition of Scipio, as he was of the Roman 
manners, he promised an immense weight of 
gold, and, excepting tho title of king, an ab¬ 


solute partnership in the sovereignty, if, through 
his means, he should obtain a peace. To which 
Scipio answered, 1 am the less surprised at 
your ignorance of the Roman character in 
general, and of mine, to whom you haVg* been 
sent, when I see that you are unacquainj;:#*d 
with the situation, even of the person ^om 
whom you come. You ought to have kept 
Lysimachia, to prevent our entering the Cher¬ 
sonese, or to have opposed us at the Helles¬ 
pont, to hinder our passing into Asia, if you 
meant to ask peace from us, as from people 
solicitous about the issue of the war. But, 
after leaving the passage into Aisa open, and 
receiving not only a bridle, but also a yoke, 
how can you pretend to negotiate on a footing 
of equality, and when you know that you must 
submit to orders 1 I shall consider my son as 
the greatest gift that the king’s munificence 
can confer; any other instances of it, I trust in 
tho gods, my circumstances will never need, 
my mind certainly never will. For such an act 
of generosity to me he shall find me grateful, 
if, for a personal favour, he will accept a per¬ 
sonal return of gratitude. In my public capa¬ 
city, I will neither accept from him, nor give 
him any thing. All that is in my power,*at 
present, to give him, is sincere advice. Go 
then, and desire him, in my name, to cease 
hostilities, and to refuse no terms of peace.” 
This counsid had no elfect on the king, who 
thought that no chance of war could make his 
condition worse, since terms were dictated to 
him already, as if he were totally vanquished. 
Laying aside, therefore, for the present, all 
farther mention of peace, he turned his whole 
attention to the preparations for war. 

XXXVII. The consul, having made the 
necessary preparations for the execution of hi** 
designs, quitted the post where he lay, and 
marched, first, to Dardanus, and then, to Rhoe- 
teum; from both which places the people came 
out in crowds to meet him. He then advanced 
to Troy, and having pitched his camp in the 
plain, under the walls, went up to the city, and 
into the citadel, where he offered sacrifices to 
Minerva, the tutelar deity of the place. The 
Trojans, by every act and expression of respect, 
showed themselves proud of- the Romans"bcing 
descended from them, while the Romans tes¬ 
tified their happiness in having sprung from that 
origin. The army, marching thence, arrived, 
on the sixth day, at the source of the river 
Caicus. Here they were joined by king Eurae- 
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lies, fie had, at first, endeavoured to bring 
back his fleet from the HeUcsponl to Eliea, 
for the winter; but being prevented, during many 
^days, by contrary winds, from passing the pro- 
monTO)^ of Lectos, and unwilling to be absent at 
Jjjie commencement of operations, he landed and 
came, with a small body of men, by the short¬ 
est r(J9d to the Roman camp. From the camp 
he was sent home to Pergamus, to hasten suj>- 
plies of provisions; and, as soon as ho had 
delivered the corn, to the persons appointed by 
the consul, he returned to the camp, which re¬ 
mained on the same spot. The plan now 
adopted, was, to have provision prepared suffi¬ 
cient for a great many days, and to march, 
directly against the enemy, before the winter 
should come on to stop them. The king’s 
camp was near Thyatira; and Antiochus hear¬ 
ing there that Publius Scipio had fallen sick, 
and was conveyed to Elma, sent ambassadors 
to conduct his son to him. As this present 
was highly grateful to the mind of the father, 
so was the satisfaction which it gave no less 
salutary to his body. After long indulging his 
rapture, in the embraces of his son, at length 
he said to the ambassadors, “ Tell the king, 
that I return him thanks; that, at present, I 
can make him no other requital, than my ad- 
»vice ; which is not to come to an engagement, 
until he shall have heard that I have rejoined 
the army.” Although an army of seventy 
thousand foot and more than twelve thousand 
horse, inspired Antiochus at times with confi¬ 
dence, to hope for a favourable issue of battle; 
yet moved by the advice of so great a man as 
Scipio, in whom, when he considered the un¬ 
certainty of the events of war, he placed his 
greatest hope for safety, in any kind of fortune 
,that might befall him, he retired beyond the 
river Phrigius, and pitched his camp near Mag¬ 
nesia of Sipylus. However, and lest, while he 
wished to prolong the time, the Romans might 
attempt his works, he drew round it a fosse six 
cubits deep and twelve broad; and on the out¬ 
side, a double rampart, raising, on the inside 
bank, a wall flanked with towers at small dis¬ 
tances, by means of which it was easy to hin¬ 
der the enemy from passing the moat. 

XXXVni. The consul, thinking that the 
king was still in the neighbourhood of Thya¬ 
tira, marched five days without halting, until 
ho came down into the Hyrcanian plains. 
Then hearing of his departure, he followed his 
tracts, and encamped on the hither side of 


the river Phrigius, at the distance of four 
miles from his post. Here a body of about 
one thousand horse, the greatest part of whom 
were Gallogro^cians, the rest Dahans, and ar¬ 
chers on horseback, of other nations inter¬ 
mixed, passing the river with great fury, made 
an attack on the advanced Roman guards, who, 
being unprepared, were at first thrown into 
disorder. But, as the dispute was maintained, 
notwithstanding, and as the Romans, (who 
could easily be reinforced from their camp ly¬ 
ing so near,) increased in strength, the king’s 
troops becoming weary, and unable to with¬ 
stand superior numbers, endeavoured to retreat; 
but, before they could reach the river, very 
many were killed on the bank, by the enemy 
pressing on their rear. For two days after, all 
remained quiet, neither party passing the river. 
On the third, the Romans passed it with their 
whole force, and encamped at the distance of 
about two miles and a half from the enemy. 
While they were laying out and fortitying the 
camp, a body of the king’s troops, consisting of 
three thousand chosen horse and foot, ap¬ 
proached with great rapidity and violence. 
The party on guard, though much inferior in 
number, (being only two thousand,) without 
calling oft' any of the soldiers from the fortify¬ 
ing of the camp, sustained the combat with 
equal success at first, and in the progress of it, 
repulsed the enemy, killing one hundred, and 
taking about the same number. For the four 
ensuing days, both armies stood in order of 
battle, before their respective camps. On the 
fifth, tlie Romans advanced into the middle of 
the plain, but Antiochus did not stir; so that 
his rear was not so far as one thousand feet 
from his rampart. 

XXXIX. ^Emilius, seeing him unwilling 
to fight, called a council next day, and asked 
their opinion, « how he ought to act if Anti¬ 
ochus would not give him an opportunity of 
engaging. For the winter was at hand, and he 
must either keep the soldiers in camp; or, if 
they chose to retire to winter quarters, defer 
the business of the war until summer.” The 
Romans never entertained a more contemptu¬ 
ous opinion of any people. The whole assem¬ 
bly therefore, called pn him to lead on imme¬ 
diately, and make use of the present ardour of 
the troops; who, as if the business were not 
to fight against so many thousands, but to 
slaughter an equal number of cattle, were ready 
to force their way, through trenches and ram- 
24 
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parts, into the camp, if the enemy would not 
come out to battle. Cneius Domitius was 
then sent to discover the nature of the ground, 
by which they were to march, and on what 
side they could best approach the enemy’s ram¬ 
part. On his returning, with a full account of 
every particular, it was resolved, that the camp 
should next day be moved nearer to the enemy. 
On the third day, the standards were carried 
forward into the middle of the plain, and the 
troops began to form their line. Antiochus 
now thought it would be wrong to defer mat¬ 
ters longer, lest, by declining a battle, he should 
damp the courage of his men, and add to the 
confidence of the enemy. He, therefore, drew 
out his forces, advancing only so far as to show, 
that he was willing to come to an engagement. 
The Roman line was nearly uniform through¬ 
out in respect both of men and armour. There 
were two Roman legions, and two brigades of 
allies and Latines, each containing five thousand 
four hundred men. The Romans formed the 
centre, the Latines, the wings. The spearmen 
composed the first line, the first-rank men the 
second, and the veterans closed the rear. Be¬ 
sides this regular body, the consul formed, on 
the right of it, and in a straight line with it, the 
auxiliary troops of Eumenes, intermixed with 
Achtean targeteers, making about three thou¬ 
sand foot; beyond these he posted somewhat 
less than three thousand horse, of which, eight 
hundred belonged to Eumenes ; all the rest of 
the cavalry was Roman : and, in the extremity 
of the lino, he placed bodies of Trallians and 
Cretans, equal in number, each making up 
five hundred men. His left wing did not need 
such supports, because it was flanked by a river 
with steep banks. However, four troops of 
horse were posted there. This was the whole 
amount of the Roman force. Two thousand 
Macedonians and Thracians, who had, of their 
own accord, accompanied the army, were left 
to guard the camp. Sixteen elephants were 
placed behind the veterans in reserve ; for, be¬ 
sides that they were not supposed capable of 
withstanding the great number of the king’s 
elephants, no less than fifty-four, the African 
elephants are not able to cope with an equal 
number of Indians, being inferior to them both 
in size, and in steadiness of courage. 

XL. The king’s line was more chequered 
with troops of many nations, dissimilar both in 
their persons and armour. There was a body 
of sixteen thousand men armed after the manner 


of the Macedonians, which they called "a pha¬ 
lanx. 'This formed the centre, had five hun¬ 
dred men in front, and was divided into ten 
parts, which parts were separated by twu 
elephants placed between each two; i*o'®!pth, 
from the front, was thirty-two ranks. This was 
the main strength of the king’s army, at»tl it 
exhibited a formidable eight, both in the other 
particulars of its appearance, and in the ele¬ 
phants, towering so high above the heads of 
the soldiers. They were of huge bulk, and 
were rendered more terrific by the caparisons 
of their foreheads and crests, and the towers 
fixed on their backs ; four armed men stood on 
each tower, besides the managers of the beasts. 
On the right of the phalanx, were placed five 
hundred Gallogracian horsemen, to whom were 
joined three thousand horsemen, clad in com¬ 
plete armour, whom they call Cataphracti, or 
mailed. To these were added a brigade of 
near a thousand horse, which body they called 
Agcma. They were Modes, all picked men, 
with a mixture of horsemen from many other 
nations in that part of the world. Adjoining 
these, a body of sixteen elephants was placed 
in reserve. On the same side, a little farther on 
towards the wing, was the royal cohort; thedb 
were called Argyraspides,* from the kind of 
armour which they wore. Next to these, stood' 
one thousand two hundred Dahan bowmen on 
horseback ; then, three thousand light infantry 
nearly half Cretans, and half Trallians; adjoin¬ 
ing these, two thousand five hundred Mysian 
archers, and the flank of the whole was covered 
by four thousand Cyrtsean slingers, and Ely- 
ma!an archers, intermixed. Next to the left 
flank of the phalanx, stood one thousand five 
hundred Gallogrjecian horse, and two thousand 
Cappadocians, sent by king Ariarathes, wearing 
the same kind of armour; then, auxiliaries of 
all kinds, mixed together, two thousand seven 
hundred; then, three thousand mailed horse¬ 
men : then, one thousand other horsemen, 
being a royal cohort, equipped with lighter 
coverings, for themselves and their horses, but, 
in other respects, not unlike the rest: they were 
mostly Syrians, with a mixture of Phrygians 
and Lydians. In the front of this body of 
cavalry, were the chariots, armed with scythes, 
and a kind of camels called dromedaries. 
These were rode by Arabian archers, who 
carried thin swords four cubits long, that they 

Silver shield-bearers. 
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might Ik) able to reach tlic enemy from so great 
a height. Then followed another multitude, 
like that in the right wing,—first, Tarentincs; 
tlicn, two thousand five hundred (lallogriecian 
; then, one thousand new Cretans, 
and one 'thousand five hundred Carians and 
Oiliciaiis, armed in the same manner; then, an 
equaPwimber of Trallians, with three thousand 
targeteers, Pisidians, Pamiihylians, and Lycians; 
then came brigades of Cyrtaians and Klyinccans, 
equal to those posted in the right wing, and 
sixteen elephants, standing at a small distance. 
The king himself took post in the right wing; 
the command of the left he gave to his son 
Seleucus, and Antipatcr, the son of lus brother; 
that of the centre to Minio, Zeuxis, and Philip, 
the master of the elephants. 

XLI. A morning fog, which as the day 
advanced, rose up in clouds, spread a general 
divfkness; and the moisture, issuing from it, 
and coining from the southward, wetted every 
thing. This circumstance, which was scarcely 
any inconvenience to the Romans, was of ex¬ 
treme jirejudice to the king’s troops. For the 
line of the Romans was of a moderate length, 
and the obscuring of the light did not hinder 
their seeing every part of it; they were, besides, 
nioslly heavy-armed troops, so that the fog had 
no tendency to blunt their swords and javelins, 
liut the king’s line was so very extensive, that 
from the centre of it, the wings could not be 
seen, much less could those at the extremities 
see one another; and then, the moisture relaxed 
the strings of their bows, their slings, and the 
thongs of their javelins. Besides, the armed 
chariots, by means of which Antiochus had 
tru.sted utterly to disorder the enemy’s line, 
turned the terror of their operations on their 
owners. The manner in wliich they were 
dVmed was this: from the yoke, on both sides 
of the pole, they had ten scythes, each of a 
cubit in length, standing out like horns, to trans¬ 
fix any thing that they met; at each extremity 
of the yoke, two scythi^s projected, one on a 
line with the yoke, the other on its lower side, 
pointing to the ground ; the former to cut 
through any thing that might come within its 
reach on the side, the other to catch such as 
fell, endeavoured to go under it. At each 
extremity of the aifle of the wheels, two knives 
were fastened in the same manner. The cha¬ 
riots, thus armed, if they had been placed in 
the rear, or between the ranks, must have been 
driven through hw own ranks; the king there¬ 


fore, as already mentioned, placed them in front. 
Eumenes, seeing this, and being not unex¬ 
perienced in such kind of fight; knowing, like¬ 
wise, that those machines might prove us 
dangerous to their employers, as to their anta¬ 
gonists, if means were used to frighten the 
horses, rather than a regulsir attack; ordered 
the Cretan bowmen, and slingcrs, and javelin- 
bearers, with some troops of horse, not in a 
body, but scattering themselves as widely as 
possible, to rush forwards, and pour weapons 
on them from all sides at once. This storm, 
as it were, partly, by the wounds made by the 
missile weapons, thrown from every quarter, 
and, partly, by the discordant shouts raisetl, so 
terrified the horses, that, immediately, as if un¬ 
bridled, they galloped about at random. The 
light-infantry, the lightly accoutred slingers, 
and the aelivc Cretans, quickly evaded their 
encounter. The horsemen, following them, 
increased the tumult and the terror of the 
horses and camels at the same time, while the 
crowd of followers redoubled their shouts. 
By these means, die chariots were driven out 
of tlie ground between the two lines. When 
this empty piece of parade was removed, both 
parties gave the signal, and advanced to a regu¬ 
lar engagement. 

XLII. But these chariots, thus ineflective 
against the enemy, soon proved the cause of 
great mischief to tlie army of the king. For 
the troops, posted next behind, being terrified 
at the wild disorder of the horses, l)ctook them¬ 
selves to flight, leaving all exposed, as far as to 
the post of the mailed horsemen ; and even 
these, when the Romans, after dispersing the 
reserves, ajiproachcd, did not sustain their first 
onset. Some fled, and others, being delayed by 
the weight of their coverings and armour, were 
put to the sword. The whole left wing then 
gave way, and the auxiliaries, posted between 
the cavalry and the phalanx, being thrown into 
confusion, the terror spread even to the centre. 
Here the ranks were broken, by the flying 
soldiers rushing in between them, while the 
same cause deprived the men of the use of 
their long spears, called by the Macedonians, 
sarissas. While they were in tliis disorder, 
the Roman legions, advancing, discharged their 
javelins among them. Even the elephants, 
standing in the way, did not deter the Roman 
soldiers, who had learned by experience in 
the African wars, both to evade the onset of 
tho animal, and, getting at one side of it, 
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either to ply it with darts, or, if they could 
^ome near enough, to wound its sinews with 
their swords. The front of the centre was 
now almost cut to pieces, and the reserve, being 
surrounded, was attacked on the rear, when the 
Romans perceived their troops in another quar¬ 
ter flying, and heard shouts of dismay almost 
close to their camp. For Antiochus, who 
commanded on the right wing, having observed 
that the enemy, relying on the river for security, 
had placed no reserve there, except four troops 
of horse, and that these, keeping close to the 
infantry, left an open space on the bank of the 
river, made a charge on them, with a body of 
auxiliaries and mailed horsemen. He not only 
attacked them in front, but, going round the 
extremity of their line, near the river, pressed 
them in flank also; until having routed the 
cavalry first, and then the infantry, he made 
them fly with precipitation to their camp. 

XLIII. 'The camp was commanded by 
Marcus jEmilius, a military tribune, son of 
Marcus Lepidus, who, in a few years after, be¬ 
came chief pontiff. On seeing the troops fly¬ 
ing, he went out, with his whole guard, to meet 
them. He ordered them, first, to halt, and 
then to return to the fight; at the same time, 
upbraiding them with cowardice. He then 
proceeded to threats,—that if they did not 
obey his orders, they would rush blindly on 
their own destruction. At last, he gave orders 
to his own men to kill the foremost of the 
runaways, and with their swords to drive the 
crowd, that followed, back to their station. 
The greater fear now overcame the less. 
Compelled by the danger on cither side, they 
first halted, and then marched, as commanded, 
to meet the enemy. AEmilius, with his guard, 
consisting of two thousand men of distinguished 
valour, gave a vigorous check to the furious pur¬ 
suit of Antiochus. At the same time, Attalus, 
the brother of Eumencs, having, from the right 
wing, where the left of the enemy had been rout¬ 
ed, at the beginning of the engagement, observed 
the flight of his friends on the left, and the tumult 
near the camp, came up seasonably, with two 
hundred horse. When Antiochus saw those 
men renewing the fight, whom, but just before, 
he had seen running away, and another large 
body advancing from the camp, with a third 
from the line, he turned about his horse and 
fled. The Romans, thus victorious in both 
wings, advanced over heaps of slain, which 
were most numerous in the centre, where the 


strength of the bravest men and tire, heavy 
armour had prevented flight, and proceeded to 
rifle the camp. The horsemen of Eumcncs, 
first, and then the rest of the cavalry, pursued 
the enemy through all parts of the plain; and 
killed the hindmost as they overtook them. 
But the fugitives were exposed to more sqvero 
distress by the chariots, elephants, and ..amcis 
intermixed, and by their own disorderly haste ; , 
for, after they once broke their ranks, they 
rushed, as if blind, one upon another, and were 
trodden to death by their numerous beasts. In 
their camp also there was great slaughter com¬ 
mitted, rather greater than even in the field: 
for the first that quitted it, in general, directed 
their flight to the camp. The guard, encou¬ 
raged by the great number of these, defended 
their works with the more obstinacy. The 
Romans having been stopped at the gates and 
•ampart, which they had expected to master at 
the first push, when they did at length break 
through, were led by rage to make the more 
dreadful carnage. 

XLIV. According to the accounts given by 
historians, there were killed, on that day, fifty 
thousand foot and four thousand horse ; taken 
one thousand four hundred, with fifteen 
elephants and their managers. Of the Ro¬ 
mans, many were wounded, but no more 
than three hundred foot and twenty-four horse¬ 
men killed; and of the troops of Eumenes 
twenty-five. That day, the victors, after plun¬ 
dering the enemy’s camp, returned with great 
store of booty to their own. On the day fol¬ 
lowing, they stripped the bodies of the slain, 
and collected the prisoners. Ambassadors 
came from Thyatira and Magnesia, near Sipy- 
lus, with a surrender of those cities. Antiochus 
fled, with very few attendants; but greater 
numbers, collecting about him on the road, ho 
arrived at Bardis, with a numerous body of sol¬ 
diers, about the middle of the night, and hear¬ 
ing there that his son Seleucus, and several of 
his friends, had gone on to Apamea, he like¬ 
wise, at the fourth watch, set out for that city, 
with his wife and daughter, having committed 
to Zeno the command of the city, and the 
government of Lydia to Timon; but the towns¬ 
people disregarding both these, and the soldiers 
who were in the citadel, agreed to send depu¬ 
ties to the consul. 

XLV. About this time deputies came from 
Tralles, from Magnesia on the Mssjnder, and 
from Ephesus, to surrender those cities. Polyi- 
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enidas'had quitted Ephesus, as soon as he heard j 
of the battle ; and, sailing with the fleet as far 
as Petara, in Lycia, where, through fear of the 
Rhodian fleet stationed at Megiste, he landed, 
'and, wjth a small retinue, pursued his journey, 
by land,'into Syria. The several states of 
As^ submitted themselves to the disposal of 
the cviisul, and to the dominion of the Roman 
people. He was now at Sardis, wliither Pub¬ 
lius Scipio came from Elaia, as soon as he was 
able to endure the fatigue of travelling. Sliorlly 
after, arrived a herald from Antiochus, who 
solicited, through Publius Scipio, and obtained 
from the consul, permission for the king to send 
ambassadors. In a few days’ time, Zeuxis, 
who had been governor of Lydia, and Antipatcr 
the king’s nephew, arrived in that character. 
These, having first had a meeting with Eu- 
menes, whom they expected to find most averse 
fiom peace, on account of old disputes, and 
seeing him better disposed to a reconciliation 
than either they or the king had hoped, address¬ 
ed themselves then to Publius Scipio, and, 
through him, to the consul. At their request, 
a full council was assembled to hear the busi¬ 
ness of their commission, when Zeuxis spoke 
to this cfl’ect: “ Romans, wc arc not prepared 
to make any proposal from ourselves : but ra- 
,lhcr desire to know, from you, by what atone¬ 
ments we can expiate the error of our king, 
and obtain pardon and peace from our con¬ 
querors. You have ever displayed the greatest 
magnanimity in pardoning vanquished kings 
and nations, and ought you not to show a much 
greater, and more placable spirit, after your 
late victory, which has made you masters of 
the whole world 1 You ought, now, like deities, 
laying aside all disputes with mortal beings, to 
protect and spare the human race.” It had 
*been determined, before the ambassadors came, 
what answer should be given them; and it was 
agreed that Africanus should deliver it. He 
is said to have spoken thus : « Of those things 
that are in the gift of the immortal gods, we 
Romans possess as much as the gods have been 
pleased to bestow. Our spirit, which is in the 
tSiioction of our own mind, is the same to-day 
that it has always bv-en, in every state of for¬ 
tune i prosperity has never elated, nor adversity 
depressed it. Of the truth of this, (to omit other 
instances,) I might produce your friend Hanni¬ 
bal as a convincing proof; but I can appeal to 
yourselves. After we had passed the Helles¬ 
pont ; before we saw the king’s camp or his 
V.OL. U. 2L 


army ; when the chance of war was open to 
both, and the issue uncertain; on your propos¬ 
ing to treat of peace, we offered you terms, at 
a time wlicn we were, both of us, on a footing 
of equality ; and the very same terms we offer 
you now, when we are victorious, and you 
vanquished. Resign all pretensions in Europe, 
and cede that part of Asia, which lies on this 
side of mount Taurus. 'I’hcn, towards the 
expenses of the war, ye shall pay fifteen thou¬ 
sand talents of Euluea;* five hundred immedi¬ 
ately, two thousand five hundred wlien the se¬ 
nate and people of Rome shall have ratified the 
peace, and one thousand, annually, for twelve 
years after. It is likewise thought fit, that 
four hundred talents bo paid to Eunicnes, and 
the quantity of corn remaining unpaid, of what 
was due to his father. When we shall have 
settled these articles, it will be a kind of as¬ 
surance t() us, of your performance of them, if 
you give twenty hostages, such as we shall 
choose. But never can wc be properly satis¬ 
fied, that the Roman people will enjoy peace on 
the side of that country in which Hannibal shall 
be. Him, therefore, wc demand, above all. 
Yc shall also deliver up Thaos, the ^Etolian, 
the fomentor of the -/Etolian war, who armed 
you against us by the assurances of their sup¬ 
port, and them by assurances of yours ; and, 
together with him, Mnesiloehus, the Acar- 
nanian, and Philo, and Eubulias, of Chalcis. 
The king will now make peace under worse 
circumstances, on his side, because he makes 
it later than he might have done. If he now 
causes any delay, let him consider, that it is 
more diflicult to pull down the majesty of kings, 
from the highest to the middle stage, than it is 
to precipitate it from the middle to the lowest.” 
The king’s instructions to his ambassadors 
were to accede to any terms of peace. It was 
settled, therefore, that ambassadors should be 
sent to Rome. The consul distributed his 
army in winter quarters at Magnesia, on the 
Mseandcr, Tralles, and Ephesus. In a few 
days after, the king brought the hostages to 
Ephesus to the consul; and also the ambassadors 
who were to go to Rome, arrived. Eumenes set 
out for Rome at the same time with the king’s 
ambassadors, and they were followed by em¬ 
bassies from all the states of Asia. 

XLVI. During the time of these transac¬ 
tions in Asia, two proconsuls arrived, almost 
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together, at Rome, from their provinces, with 
hopes of triumphing: Quintus Minucius, from 
Liguria, and Manius Acilius, from jEtolia. 
After bearing recitals of their services, the 
senate refused a triumph to Mmucius, but, with 
great cheerfulness, decreed one to Acilius, and 
he rode through the city in triumph over king 
Antiochus and the ^tolians. In the proces¬ 
sion were carried, two hundred and thirty mili¬ 
tary ensigns; of unwrought silver, three thou¬ 
sand pounds weight; of coin, one hundred and 
thirteen thousand Attic tetradrarhmsand 
two hundred and forty-eight thousand^ cisto- 
phoruses:® of chased silver vessels, a great 
number, and of great weight. He bore, also, 
the king’s plate, furniture, and splendid ward¬ 
robe ; golden crowns, presents from the allied 
states, forty-five; with spoils of all Linds. Tie 
led thirty-six prisoners of distinction, officers 
in the armies of the king, and of the ^^Uolians. 
Damocritus, the jEtoIian general, a short time 
before, escaped out of prison in the night; but, 
being overtaken by the guards on the bank of 
the Tiber, he stabbed himself with a sword 
before he was seized. Nothing was wanted 
but the soldiers, to follow the general’s chariot; 
in every other respect the triumph was magni¬ 
ficent, both in the grandeur of the procession, 
and the splendour of his exploits. The joy, 
however, was much damped by melancholy 
news from Spain ;—that the army, under the 
command of Lucius Ailmilius, proconsul, had 
been defeated in a battle with the Laeitanians, 
at the town of Lycon, in the country of the 
Vastitans; that six thousand of the Romans 
were killed; and that the rest, being driven in 
a panic within thei rampart, found it difficult 
to defend the camp, and had retreated, by long 
marches, as if flying, into a friendly country. 
Such were the accounts from Spain, From 
Gaul, Lucius Auninculeins, prajtor, introduced 
to the senate deputies from Placentia and Cre¬ 
mona, who represented those colonics as dis¬ 
tressed by the want of inhabitants; some hav¬ 
ing been carried off by the casualties of war, 
others by sickness; and several weary of the 
neighbourhood of the Gauls, having removed 
from them. On this, the senate decreed, that 
« Caius Lselius, the consul, if he thought pro- 
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per, should enrol six thousand families, to he 
distributed and settled at the before mentioned 
places ; and that Lucius Aurunculoius, prajtor, 
should appoint commissioners to conduct them.” 
Accordingly, Marcus Atilius Serranus-Lucius 
Valerius Flaccus, son of Publius, and liucius 
Valerius Tnppus, son of Caius, were n^icd 
to that office. 

XLVII. Not long after, as the time of the 
consular elections drew nigh, the consul, Caius 
La^lius, came homo to Rome from Gaul. Ho 
not only cnrollcil the colonists, ordered by the 
decree of senate, passed in his absence, as a 
supplement to Cremona and Placenlia, but 
proposed,—and, on his recommendation, the 
senate voted,—that two new colonies sliould 
be established in the land.s w'hieh liad belonged 
to the Roians. At the same time arrived a 
letter from the pra'tor, Lucius ^miliiis, con¬ 
taining an aei'ount of the sea-fight at Myon- 
nesus, and of tlie consul, Lucius Scipio, having 
transported his army into Asia. A supplica¬ 
tion for one day was decreed, on account of the 
naval victory, and another, for a second day, to 
implore the gods, that, as the Roman army had 
then, for the first time, pitched a camp in Asia, 
that event might, in the issue, prove prosperoi^s, 
and happy. The consul was ordered to sacri¬ 
fice twenty of the greater victims, on occasion- 
of each supplication. The election of consuls 
was then held, and was attended with a strong 
contest. One of the candidates, Marcus A'jrni- 
lius Lepidus, lay under general censure, for 
having in order to sue for the office, left his 
province of Sicily without asking leave of iho 
senate. The other candidates were Marcus 
Fulvius Nobilior, Cneius Manlius Vulso, and 
Marcus Valerius Messala. Fulvius alone was 
elected consul, the rest not having gained ii 
majority of the centuries; and, the next day, 
rejecting Lepidus (for Messala had declined) 
he declared Cneius Manlius his colleague. 
Then were chosen prators, two of the namo 
of Quintus Fabius Labeo, and Pictor; the 
latter of whom had, in that year, been inaugu¬ 
rated flamen quirinalis: Marcus Sempronius 
Tuditanus, Spurius Posthumius Albinus, Lu¬ 
cius Plautius Hypsffius, and Lucius Babius 
Dives. . 

XLVIII. Valerius Antias says, that at the 
time when Marcus Fulvius Nobilior and Cnci- 
us Manlius Vulso caine into the consulship, 
[Y. R. 563. B. C. 189.] a rumour prevailed 
strongly at Rome, and was received as almost 
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rertain, tlmt the consul, Lucius Scipio, and, with 
him, Publius Africanus, had been invited by 
the kiiig^ to a conference, under pretence of 
restoring young Scipio; that they were both 
seized, c^d that, when the leaders were thus 
made prisoners, the enemy’s army was imme¬ 
diately led up to the Roman camp; that this 
was stormed, and the forces entirely cut off; 
that, in consequence of tliis, the -^jtolians had 
taken courage and refused to obey orders ; and 
that several of their principal men had gone 
into Macedonia, Dardania, and Thrace, to liiro 
auxiliaries; that Aulus 'J’arenlius Varro, and 
Marcus Claudius Lepidus, had been sent by 
Aulus Cornelius, proprfrtor, from JEtolia, to 
carry this intelligence to Rome. To this story 
he a<lds, that the ^toliaii ambassadors being 
asked in the senate, among other questions, 
frojn whom they had received the account of 
the Roman generals being made prisoiiers in 
Asia by king Antiochus, and the army being 
^ cut off, answered, that they had the information 
from their own ambassadors, who were with 
the consul. As I do not find that any other 
writer mentions this rumour, I neither take 
upon myself to affirm the account as true, nor 
yt^ to pass it by as groundless. 

XLLV. When the iElolian ambassadors 
^cre brought to an audience of the senate, al¬ 
though their cause, and their circumstances, 
rather required that they should confess, and 
humbly seek pardon for their crime, or error, 
yet they began with enumerating their services 
to the Roman people; and, in an upbraiding 
kind of manner, talked of their own bravery, 
in the war with Philip, so as to give very gen¬ 
eral offence by the insolence of their discourse. 
The effect of their thus recalling to people’s 
jninds old matters which had been forgotten, 
was, that the senators recollected many more 
injuries than services done by the iEtolians; 
and that, when they stood in need of compas¬ 
sion, they provoked anger and hatred. They 
were asked by one senator, whether they sub¬ 
mitted themselves to the disposal of the Ro¬ 
man people; then, by another, whether they 
would have the same allies and enemies as the 
Roman people: but they gave no answer ; on 
whieft they were* ordered to withdraw. The 
whole senate then, almost with one voice, cried 
out, that “ the jd^tolians were still entirely 


ried on against such open enemies, and their 
haughty spirits tamed.” Another circum¬ 
stance which helped to inflame the resentment 
of the senate, was, that in tlie very moment of 
soliciting peace from the Romans, they were 
making war on Dolopia and Athamania. A 
decree of the senate was made, on the motion 
of Manius Acilius, who had defeated Antiochus 
and the ^Etolians, that “ the Jitolian ambassa¬ 
dors should be ordered to leave the city that 
day, and to quit Italy within fifteen days.” 
Aulus Terentius Varro was appointed to escort 
them on the road ; and notice was given to them, 
that, “if any ambassadors from the A’itolians 
should thenceforward come to Rome, without 
the permission ot the general commanding in 
that province, and without being accompanied 
hy a Roman deputy, all such should be treated 
as enemies.”—In this manner were the ^Eto- 
liaris dismissed. 

L. The consuls then consulted the senate on 
the distribution of the provinces; and it was 
resolved that they should cast lots for .Etolia 
and Asia. To him, to whose lot Asia should 
fall, was assigned the army then under Lucius 
Scipio ; and, to recruit its numbers, four thou¬ 
sand Roman foot, and two hundred horse, and, 
of the allies and Latinos, eight thousand foot, 
and four hundred horse; with which force he 
was to carry on the war with Antiochus. To 
the other consul was decreed, the army in 
il^jtoUa ; and he was allowed to raise, for a re¬ 
inforcement, the same number of natives and 
allies, allotted to his colleague. He was, like¬ 
wise, ordered to equip and take with him, the 
ships that hud been fitted out the year before ; 
and not only to wage war with the .Etolians, 
but also to pass over into the island of Cephal- 
lenia. He was further directed, if he could do 
it without injury to the public service, to come 
home to Rome to hold the elections ; for, be¬ 
sides replacing the annual magistrates, it was 
resolved, that (tensors also should be created; 
and if any particular business fsliould detain 
; him, he was then to acquaint the senate, that 
i he could not attend at the time of the elections. 
iEtolia fell, by lot, to Marcus Fulvius ; Asia 
to Cneius Manlius. 'I’hc pnetors then cast lots, 
and Spurius Postumius Albinus obtained the 
I city and foreign jurisdiction. Marcus Sempro- 
: iiius 'I'uditanus, Sicily ; Quintus Fabius Pictor, 


devoted to Antiochus: and that they were j theflamcn quirinalis,Sardinia; Quintus Fabius 
supported solely hy their expectations from Labeo, the fleet; Lucius Plautius Hypsaus, 
him. Wherefore the war ought to be car- Hither Spain; Lucius Bsbius Dives, Farther 
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Spain. For Sicily, was allotted one legion, with 
the squadron then in the province; and the pr®- 
tor was ordered to levy, on the Sicilians, two 
tenths of the corn ; one of which he was to 
send into Asia, the other into ^tolia. It was 
also ordered, that the same impost should be col¬ 
lected in Sardinia, and the corn sent to the same 
armies as the Sicilian corn. A reinforcement 
was given to Lucius Bebius, for Spain, of one 
thousand Roman foot and fifty horse, with six 
thousand Latine foot and two hundred horse ; 
to Plautius Hypsteus, for the Hither Spain, 
were assigned one thousand Roman foot, and 
two thousand Latines, with two hundred horse ; 
80 that, with these supplies, each of the two 
Spains should have a legion. Of the magis¬ 
trates of the preceding year, Caius Lsclius was 
continued in command, for a year, with his 
present army, as was Publius Junius, proprae¬ 
tor in Etruria, with the forces then in the ])ro- 
vince, and Marcus Tuccius, pra3tor in Bruttium 
and Apulia. 

LI. Before the prastors went into their 
provinces, a dispute arose between Publius 
Licinius chief pontiff, and Quintus Fabius 
Pictor, fiamen quirinalis, such as had happen¬ 
ed, in the time of their fathers, between Lucius 
Metellus, and Postumius Albinus. Motellus, 
who was chief pontifi'at the time, had detained, 
for the performance of the business of religion, 
Albinus, who was consul, and was setting out, 
with his colleague, Caius Lutatius, to the fleet 
at Sicily ; and now, Publius Licinius detain¬ 
ed the prffitor Fabius, from going to Sardinia. 
The matter was agitated in very warm debates, 
both in the senate, and before the commons : 
authoritative commands were issued on both 
sides; pledges seized to secure appearance, 
fines imposed, applications made to the tribunes, 
and appeals to the people. At last, considera¬ 
tions of religion prevailed, and the flamen 
obeyed the order of the pontiff; whereupon, 
the fines were remitted, by order of the people. 
The prator, thus bereft of his province, resolv¬ 
ed to abdicate his office, but was deterred by 
the authority of the senate, who decreed, that 
he should hold the civil jurisdiction between 
natives and foreigners. The levies being fin¬ 
ished in a few days, (for the soldiers to be en¬ 
listed were not many,) the consuls and praetors 
repaired to their provinces. There was spread, 
at this time, an unauthenticated report, the 
author of which no one knew, of the transac¬ 
tions that had passed in Asia; and, in a few 


I days after, certain information, and ‘g letter 
from the general, arrived at Rome. "I’lie satis¬ 
faction which this occasioned was great, not so 
much because of any apprehensions, entertain¬ 
ed of late,—(for Antiochiis, since liis defeat 
in JlCtolia, was no longer an olqect of dread,) 
as because of the opinion which had been form¬ 
erly conceived ; for when this war was fitst be¬ 
gun, he was considered as a very formidable 
enemy, both on account of his own strength, 
and of his having Hannibal to direct the busi¬ 
ness of the war. The senate, however, made 
no change in the plan of sending the consul 
into Asia ; nor did they lessen the force intend¬ 
ed foi that province, because they feared that 
they might be engaged in a war with the Gauls 
settled in that country. 

lilJ. Tn a short time after, Marcus Aure¬ 
lius (’otta, deputy from Lucius Seipio, ;^Iso 
ambassadors from king Eumencs, Antiochus, 
with others from Rhodes, arrived at Rome. 
Cotta, first in the senate, and then, by their 
order, in the assembly of the people, gave a 
narrative of the services performed in Asia. 
On which a decree was passed, ordering a sup¬ 
plication, of three days’ continuance, and that 
forty victims of the greater kinds should J)c 
offered on the occasion. Then audience was 
given, first, to Eumencs. After briefly return-* 
ing thanks to the senate, for having relieved 
him and his brother from a siege, and protect¬ 
ed his kingdom from the unjust attacks of 
Antiochus; and then, congratulating them on 
the success of their arms, by sea and land, 
whereby they had utterly routed Antiochus, 
driven him out of his camp, and expelled him, 
first, from Europe, and then from all Asia, on 
this side of mount Taurus; he added, that 
with respect to his services, he wished them to 
be learned from their own generals and their 
own deputies, rather than from his mouth. 
All were pleased with his discourse, and de¬ 
sired him to lay aside his modesty so far as to 
tell frankly what recompense he thought him¬ 
self deserving of from the senate and people of 
Rome : assuring him, that “ the senate were in¬ 
clined to act with greater zeal, and more abun¬ 
dant liberality, if possible, than even his deserts 
demanded.” To this the king answere^I, that 
“ had others offered him a choice of rewards, 
and allowed him the privilege of consulting the 
Roman senate, he would, have applied to that 
most august body for their advice; that he 
might not appear to have wanted either modera- 
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tion* in his wishes, or modesty in his requests. 
But now, when they themselves were the don¬ 
ors, it was much more proper tliat their mu¬ 
nificence, towards him and his brothers, should 
be regulated by their own judgment.” The 
senate, nnt discouraged by this answer, still 
urged him to speak: and, after a long contest 
of kindness on one side, and reservation on the 
other, Euincncs, with a degree of complaisance 
as insuperable as it was equal in both parties, 
withdrew from the senate-house. The senate 
persisted in their resolution, and said, tliat “ it 
was idle to suppose that the king was unable to 
inform them of the objects of his hopes, and 
of his views in coming. He best knew what 
would be suitable to his own dominions. He 
was much better acquainted with Asia than 
were the senate. They ought therefore to 
caU him back, and insist on his explaining his 
wishes and sentiments.” 

LIII. The king being brought back by the 
praetor, and desired to speak freely, began thus : 
“ Conscript fathers, I should have persevered 
in declining to speak, but that 1 knew you 
would presently call in the Rhodian ambassa¬ 
dors, and that when they had been heard, I 
must, of necessity, have spoken. And my task 
therein will be the more diilicult as their de- 
^mandswill be of such a nature, that, so far 
from appearing to contain any thing detrimental 
fo me, they will not even seem to have any 
immediate connection with their own interest. 
For they will pb'ad the cause of the Grecian 
states, and allege, that they ought to be set 
free ; which point being gained, is it not plain 
to every one, that they will alienate from us 
not only those states which shall he liberated, 
but likewise those that have been tributary to 
us since the earliest times ; and that, after hav- 
’ing bound them under so great an obligation, 
they will keep them under the denomination of 
allies, in reality subject to their government, 
and entirely at their disposall Now, while 
they are aspiring to such a height of power, 
they will pretend, that the business no way 
concerns themselves; they will only say, that 
\t is becoming of you, and conformable to your 
past conduct. It will be proper, therefore, to 
be oivyour guard, lest you be deceived by such 
specious arguments; and lest by an unfair 
distribution, you not only depress some of your 
aiyes too much, while you exalt others beyond 
measure, but, also, put those who bore arms 
Against you in a better state than your friends. 


As to what regards myself, in other cases, I 
should rather wish it to be thought I had yielded 
somewhat of the full extent of my right, than 
that I had kept up too obstinate a struggle to 
maintain it; but in a contest of friendship and 
good-will towards you, and of the respect to 
be paid to you, I cannot with any patience, 
bear to be outdone. Friendship with you was 
the principal inheritance that I received from 
my hither; who, of all the inhabitants of Asia 
and Greece, was the first who formed a league 
of amity with you; and this he maintained, 
with constant and invariable fidelity, to the last 
hour of his life. Nor did he demonstrate, 
merely, a faithful and kind inclination towards 
you, but took an active part in all the wars 
which you waged in (ireece, whether on land 
or ' ea ; he supplied you with all kinds of pro¬ 
visions in such a manner, that not one of your 
allies could vie with him in any respect; and, 
finally, while he was exhorting the Boeotians to 
alliance with you, in the middle of his dis¬ 
course, he was struck by a fit, and expired soon 
after. In his steps I have trod ; and though 1 
could not surpass the warmth of his wishes, 
and the zeal with which he cultivated your 
friendship,—for these could not be exceeded,— 
yet fortune, the times, Antiochus, and the 
war waged in Asia, oflbrdcd me occasions of 
outdoing him in real acts, in meritorious and 
expensive services. Antiochus, king of Asia, 
and of a part of Europe, oll'ered me his daughter 
in marriage ; offered to restore immediately the 
states that had revolted from us, and gave great 
hopes of enlarging my dominions, if I would 
have joined him in the war against Home. I 
will not boast, as of a matter of merit, that I 
was guilty of no trespass against you; but I 
will rather mention those instances of conduct 
which are worthy of the very early friendship 
between our house and you. I gave your com¬ 
manders such succours of land and sea forces, 
that not one of your allies can stand in competi¬ 
tion with me. I supplied them with provisions 
for both services; in all the naval engagements, 
fought in various places, I took my share, and 
I never was sparing of my labour and danger. 
What, among all the calamities of war, is the 
most grievous, I underwent a siege; being 
shut up in Pergamus, in the utmost danger 
both of my kingdom and of my life. When 
this was raised, notwithstanding that Antio¬ 
chus was encamped on one side of the capital 
of my dominions, and Scleucus on another. 
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regardless of my own affairs, I went witli 
my whole fleet to the Hellespont, to meet 
your consul Lucius Scipio, and to assist in 
transporting liis army. From the time that 
the army came over into Asia, I never quitted 
tlic consul; no Roman soldier was more 
regular in his attendance in your camp, than I 
and my brothers. No expedition, no battle of 
cavalry, was undertaken without me. In the 
field, I took that post, and I maintained that 
ground, which the consul’s pleasure allotted to 
me. I do not intend, conscript fathers, to say 
who can compare his services, during that war, 
to mine. There is not one of all those nations, 
or kings, you hold in high esteem, with whom 
1 do not set myself on a level. Musinissa 
was your enemy before he became your ally ; 
nor did he, while his kingdom flourished, come 
to your aid at the head of his troops; hut de¬ 
throned, exiled, and stripped of all his forces, 
he fled for refuge to your ramp witli one troop 
of horse. Nevertheless, because he faithfully 
and diligently adhered to your cause in Africa, 
against Syphax and the Carthaginians, you not 
only restored him to the throne of his father, 
but, by adding to his domain, the most opulent 
part of the kingdom of Syphax, rendered him the 
most potent of all the kings in Africa. What 
reward then, and what honour do we deserve at 
your hands, who have never been foes, hut 
always allies 1 My father, myself, my brothers, 
have carried arms in your cause by sea and 
land, not only in Asia, but in countries remote 
from our home; in Peloponnesus, in Bmotia, 
ill iEloUa, during the wars with Philip, and 
Antiochus, and the iEtolians. It may he 
asked me. What then are your demands 1 
Conscript fathers, since I must comply with 
what 1 perceive is your desire, and explain my 
wishes: if you have removed Antiochus be¬ 
yond the mountains of Taurus with the inten¬ 
tion of holding those countries yourselves, I 
wish for no other people to settle near me, no 
other neighbours than you : nor do I expect 
that any other event could give greater safety 
and stability to rny government. But, if your 
purpose is to retire hence, and withdraw your 
armies, 1 may venture to aflirm, that not one 
of your allies is more deserving than I am of 
possessing what you have acquired. But then 
it will be a glorious act to liberate states from 
bondage. I agree that it will, provided they 
have committed nothing hostile against you. 
But, if they look part with Antiochus, is it, 
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not much more becoming your wisth^jn and 
equity, to consult the interest of your wcll-de- 
serving friends, than that of your enemies 1” 
LIV. I’lie senate was well jileascd with the 
king’s discourse, and plainly manifested a dis¬ 
position to act, in every particular,' with lib¬ 
erality, and an earnest desire to gratify him. 
An embassy from Smyrna was next introduced, 
because some of the Rhodian ambassadors 
were not present; but this was quickly des¬ 
patched. The Smyrnseans were very highly 
commended for having resolved to (mdure the 
last extremities rather than surrender to the 
king. The Rhodians were next introduced. 
'I'he. chief of their embassy, after taking a view 
of the early j)eriods of their friendship with 
the Ivoman people, and displaying the merits 
of the Rhodians in the war with Philip, and, 
afterwards, in that with Aiitioclius, proceei^ed 
thus: Conscript fathers, then* is nothing in 
the whole course of our business that gives us 
more trouble and uneasiness than having a 
debate with Eumcnes; with whom alone, of 
all the kings in the world, each of us, as indi¬ 
viduals, and what weighs more with us, our 
state, as a community, is closely connected in 
friendship. But, conscript fathers, not our 
own inclinations disunite us, but the nature of 
things, whose sway is all powerful, according, 
to which, wc being free ourselves, plead the cause 
of othcT men’s freedom; while kings wish to 
have all things subservient and subject to ihcir 
will. Yet, however that matter may be, we 
are more embarrassed by our ros])ect towards 
the king, than cither by any intricacy in the 
subject of debate, or any perplexity which it 
seems likely to occasion in your deliberations. 
For if you could make no honourable requital 
to the king, your friend and ally, who has 
merited highly in this very war, and the re¬ 
warding of whose services is now under your 
consideration, by any other means than by 
delivering free stales into his power, you might 
then, indeed, find it hard to determine between 
the sending away your friend, the king, without 
an honourable requital, and the departing from 
your own established practice ; tarnishing, now; 
by the servitude of so many states, the glory 
which you acquired in the war with Philip. 
But, from this necessity of retrenching, either 
from your grateful intentions towards your 
friend, or from your own glory, fortune complete¬ 
ly frees you. For throqgh the bounty of the 
gods, your victory is not more glorious than it is 
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Tich, so tjiat it can^asily ac(iuit you of tliul debt. 
Lycaonia, and both the Fhrygias* with Pisidia, 
the CJicrsonese, and the adjoining })arls of 
Europe, are all in your power; and anyone 
of those, added to Eumenos’ possessions, 
would niort? than double Ins dominions; but, if 
they were all conferred upon him, they would 
set him on a level with the greatest of kings. 
You have it, therefore, in your power to enrich 
your allies with the prizes of the war; and, at 
the same time, to adhere to your established 
mode of conduct, by keeping in mind what 
motive you assigned as your cause of war, first 
against Philip, now against Aiitiochus; what 
line of conduct you pursued after your conquest 
of Philip; what is now desired and expected 
from you, not so much because you have done 
it bi'forc, as liocauso it is snifablc to your cliar- 
act^r to do it. For, what to some is both a 
sjiecious and an honourable incitement for tak¬ 
ing arms, is not so to others. 8omc go to war 
to get possession of land, some of villages, 
soiITe^of towns, some of ports, and some of the 
.sea-coast. Such things you never coveted, 
when you had them not; and you cannot covet 
them now, when the whole world is under 
your dominion. You ever fought for the ex¬ 
altation of your dignity and glory, in the sight 
the whole human race, who, for a long time 
past, have revered your name and empire next 
to that of the immortal gods. What was 
arduous in the pursuit and acquisition, may, 
perhaps, prove more dillicult to be maintained. 
V'ou have undertaken to deliver out of bondage 
under kings, a nation the most ancient and 
most highly distinguished, both hy the fame of 
its exploits, and by universal praise for polite¬ 
ness and learning; and the wliolc of it, having 
been received under your care and protection, 
lias a claim on you for your patronage for ever. 
The cities, standing on the original soil, are 
not more Grecian than their colonies, which 
formerly migrated thence into Asia ; nor has 
change of country changed either their race or 
manners. Every state among us has ventured 
to maintain a dutiful contest with its parents 
Tiiid founders, vying with them in every virtue 
and valuable qualification. Most of you have 
visited the cities in Greece, and those in Asia. 
We acknowledge an inferiority in no other 
respect, than in our being farther distant from 
y^i. The Maasilians, (whom, if the nature 
implanted, as it were, in the disposition of their 
Country, could have been overcome, the many 


barbarous tribes, surrounding them, would, by 
this time, have rendered as sa^age as them¬ 
selves,) arc, as we hoar, deservedly held in as 
high csfecin by you as if they wore inhabitanls 
of the very heart of Greece. For tlicy have 
preserved, not only the sound of the language, 
the mode of dress, and the habit; but, what is 
more material than any thing else, the manners, 
the laws, and a mind pure and untainted by 
contagion from tlicir neighbours. 'J'hc boun¬ 
dary of your emjiire, at ])iesent, is Mount 
'raunis. Nothing within that line ought ti> be 
thought remote. 'J’o whatever extent your 
arms have readied, let the cmanalions of your 
justice, from tliis centre, roach to the same 
length. Jjot harbariuns, with whom the com¬ 
mands of masters have always servi'd instead 
of laws, liave kings, as it is tlieir wish; but 
(irceks, in wliatevor condition fortune assigns 
them, carry spirits like your own. 3’hcy too, 
in former times, supported empire by ibcir 
internal strength, 'i'licy now jnay that cmi)irc 
may remain to eternity, wlicrc it is lodged at 
present. They arc well pleased at their liber¬ 
ty being protected by your arms, since they 
are unabhi to protect it by their own. But it 
is objected, that some of their states sided 
with Antiochus. 8o did others, before, with 
Philip; so did the Tarentines with Pyrrhus. 
Not to enumerate other nations, Carthage en¬ 
joys liberty and its own laws. Consider, 
conscri[)t fathers, how much you owe to tliis 
precedent, set by yourselves. You will surely 
be disposed to refuse to the ambition of Cu¬ 
menes, wliat you refused to your own most just 
resentment. With what brave and faithful 
exertions, we, Rhodians, have assisted you, 
both in this late war, and in all the wars that 
you liavc waged in that part of the world, wo 
leave to your own judgment. We, now, in 
peace, offer you such advice, that if you con¬ 
form to it, all the world will judge, that your 
use of the victory redounds more to the splen¬ 
dour of your glory, than the victory itself.” 
Their arguments seemed well adapted to the 
Roman grandeur. 

LV. After the Rhodians, the ambassadors 
of Antiochus wore called. These, after the 
common practice of petitioners for pardon, 
acknowledged the king’s error, and besought 
the conscript fatliers to lot their dcliherations 
he directed rather by their own clemency, than 
by the misconduct of the king, wlio had suffer¬ 
ed punishment fully sufficient; in fine, to 
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ratify, by their authority, the terms of the peace 
granted by their general Lucius Scipio.” The 
senate voted, that the peace should be observ¬ 
ed ; and the people, a few days after, passed an 
order to the same purpose. The treaty was 
c«;ncluded in the capitol with Antipater, chief 
of the embassy, and nephew of king Antiochus. 
Then audience was given to the other embas¬ 
sies from Asia, to all of whom was returned 
the same answer, that “ the senate, in conform¬ 
ity to the usage of their ancestors, would send 
ten ambassadors to examine and adjust the af¬ 
fairs of Asia. That the outline of the arrange¬ 
ment was to be this: that the places on the 
hither side of Mount Taurus, which had been 
within the limits of the realm of Antiochus, 
should be assigned to Eumcnes, excepting 
Lycia and Caria, as far as the river Mteander; 
and that those last mentioned should become 
the property of the Rhodians. The other 
states of Asia, which had been tributary to 
Attains, should likewise pay tribute to 
Eumenes; and such as had been tributary to 
Antiochus, should be free and independent.” 
The ten ambassadors appointed were, Quintus 
Minucius Rufus, Lucius Furius Purpureo, 
Quintus Minucius Thermus, Appius Claudius 
Nero, Cneius Cornelius Merula, Marcus 
Junius Brutus, Lucius Aurunculcius, Lucius 
iEmilius Paulus, Publius Cornelius Lentulus, 
and Publius ^lius Tubero. 

LVI. These were commissioned, with full 
powers, to determine all points, that required 
investigation on the spot. The general plan 
the senate settled thus; That “all Lycaonia, 
both the Phrygias, and Mysia, the royal forests, 
and Lydia, and Ionia, excepting those towns 
which had been free on the day whereon the 
battle was fought with Antiochus, and except- 
ing, by name, Magnesia at Sipylus; then the 
city of Caria, called also Hydrcla, and the ter¬ 
ritory of Hydrela, stretching towards Phrygia, 
and the forts and villages on the river Majander, 
and likewise the towns, excepting such as had 
been free before the war, and excepting, by 
name, Telmissus, and the fort of Telmissium, 
and the lands which had belonged to Ptolemy 
of Telmissus; all these should be given to 
king Eumenes. Lycia was assigned to the 
Rhodians, excepting the same Telmissus, and 
the fort of Telmissium, with the lands which 
had belonged to Ptolemy of Telmissus; these 
were withheld from both Lumenes and the 
Rhodians. To the latter was giving also that 
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part of Caria which lies beyond the river 
Meander nearest to the island of Rhodes, 
with its towns, villages, forts, and lands, ex¬ 
tending to Pisidia, excepting those towns 
which had been in a state of freedom on the 
day before that of the battle with Antiochus.” 
The Rhodians, after returning thanks for these 
favours, mentioned the city ot Soli in Cilicia, 
“ the inhabitants of which,” they said, as 
well as themselves, derived their origin from 
Argos; and, in consequence of this relation, a 
brotherly alToction subsisted between the two 
states. They, therefore, requested the senate, 
as an extraordinary favour, to exempt that city 
from subjection to the king.” The ambassadors 
of Antiochus were called in, and the matter 
was proposed to them, but their consent could 
not be obtained; Antipater appealing to the 
treaty, in opposition to which, the Rhodians 
were striving to become masters, not only of 
the city of Soli, but of all Cilicia, and to pass 
beyond the summits of Taurus. The Rhodians 
were called again before the senate, arid the 
fathers, after acquainting them how earnestly 
the king’s ambassadors opposed the measure, 
added, that, “ if the Rhodians were of opinion 
that the affair was particularly interesting to the 
dignity of their state, they would use every 
means to overcome the obstinacy of the anv 
bassadors.” Hereupon the Rhodians, with 
greater warmth than before, testified tbeir 
gratitude, and declared, that they would rather 
give way to the arrogance of Antipater, than 
afford any reason for disturbing the peace. 
So no change was made with respect to Soli. 

LVII. During the time of these transactions 
intelligence was brought, by messengers from 
Marseilles, that Lucius Bsebius, the prsetor, on 
his way into his province of Spain, had been 
surrounded by the Ligurians, great part of his 
retinue slain, and himself wounded ; that he 
had made his escape, without his lictors, and 
with but few attendants, to Marseilles, and in 
three days after expired. The senate, on hear¬ 
ing of this misfortune, decreed, that Publius 
Junius Brutus, who was proprator in Etruria, 
should leave the command of the province arfd 
army to a lieutenant-general, and go himself 
into Farther Spain, which must be his psovincc. 
This decree, accompanied with a letter, 
the prator, Spurius Posthumius, sent into 
Etruria, and Publius Junius Brutus, the v’Jro- 
prator, set out accordingly. But long be¬ 
fore the new governor’s arrival in iKat 
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» province, Luciu^ .(Emiliua Panlus, who after¬ 
wards, with great glory, conquered king Per¬ 
seus, though his efforts had been unsuccessful 
the year before, hastily collected a body of 
troops, and fought a pitched battle with the 
Lusitanians. The enemy were routed, and 
put to flight; eighteen thousand were killed, 
three thousand three hundred taken, and their 
camp stormed. 'Phis victory contributed much 
to tranquillize afl'airs in Spain. During the 
same year, on the third day before the calends 
of January, imeius Valerius r'laccus, Marcus 
Atihus Serranus, and Lucius Valerius Tappus, 
triumvirs, pursuant to a dccice of senate, set¬ 
tled a Latino colony at Bononia. The number 
of the settlers was three thousand men. Seven¬ 
ty acres were given to each horseman, fifty, to 
each of the other colonists. 'I'he land had 
been taken from the Boian Gauls, who had 
formerly expelled the Tuscans. 

LVIIL There were many candidates for 
the censorship this year, all of them men of 
IWtwtflous characters ; and this business, as if 
it were not in itself suilicient to excite dispute, 
gave rise to another contest of a much more 
violent nature. The candidates were, Titus 
Quintius Flammius, Publius Cornelius Scipio, 
son of Cnoius, Lucius Valerius Flaccus, Mar¬ 
cus Porcius Cato, Marcus Claudius Marccllus, 
and Manias Acilius Glahrio, who had defeated 
Antiochus and the .^tolians at l^hermopyl®. 
The general favour inclined chiefly to this last; 
because he had been liberal of his largesses, and 
had thereby attached great numbers to his in¬ 
terest. As it was ^ severe mortification to so 
many of the nobility to see a new man preferred 
so far before them, Publius Sempronius Grac¬ 
chus, and Caitis Sempronius Rutilus, plebeian 
tribunes, commenced a prosecution against him, 
•on a charge, that he had neither exhibited in 
his triumph, nor lodged in the treasury, a large 
part of the royal treasure, and of the booty 
taken in the camp of Antiochus. The deposi¬ 
tions of the licutcnants-general and military 
tribunes varied. Beyond all the other witnesses 
Marcus Cato was remarkable; but the defer¬ 
ence due to his assertions, from the constant 
tenor of his life, was greatly impaired by the 
circumstance of his being himself a candidate. 
On being exammed, he affirmed, that he had 
not observed, in the triumph, the gold and sil¬ 
ver vessels which, on the taking of the camp, 
l><rhad seen among the other spoils of the king. 
At last, Glahrio declared, that he declined the 
^OL. II. 2 M 
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election, and that chiefly with the view of re¬ 
flecting discredit on Cato. Men of noble 
families resented the matter in silence, hut he, 
a competitor, (whose pretensions to nobility 
were no higher than his own,) endeavoured to 
counterwork him by perjury, so atrocious, that 
no fine could he adequate to its guilt. The 
penalty which his prosecutors proposed to have 
inflicted was an hundred thousand asses and 
this point was twice argued, but, at a third 
hearing, as the accused had declined the elec¬ 
tion, and the people were unwilling to vote 
about the fine, the tribunes, also, dropped the 
business. The censors elected were, Titus 
Quintius Fiaminius and Marcus Claudius 
Marccllus. 

LIX. At the same time, Lucius iEmilius 
Regillus, who, at the head of the Roman fleet, 
had defeated that of king Antiochus, had 
audience of the senate in the temple of Apollo, 
outside the city ; and, after hearing the recital 
of his services; his numerous engagements 
with the enemy ; how many of their ships he 
had sunk and taken, they unanimously voted 
him a navul triumph. He triumphed on the 
calends of February. In his procession were 
carried forty-nine golden crowns; but the 
quantity of money was not near so great as 
might be expected in a triumph over a king, 
being only thirty four thousand seven hundred 
Attic tetradrachms,^ and one hundred and 
tliirty.one thousand three hundred cistopho- 
ruses.® Supplications were then performed, by 
order of the senate, in consideration of the suc¬ 
cessful services to the state, achieved in Spain 
by Lucius A^milius Paulus. Not long after, 
Lucius Scipio arrived at the city ; and, that he 
might be equal to his brother in point of a sur¬ 
name, he chose to be called Asiaticus. He 
recited his services before both the senate and 
a general assembly. There were some who 
imagined that the war he had conducted was 
magnifled in the representation beyond its 
real importance; for it was terminated en¬ 
tirely by one memorable engagement; and 
that, of the glory acquired there, a share was 
due to those who conquered before at Ther- 
mopylas. But, to any person judging impartially, 
it must appear, that the fight at Thermopyl® 
was with the .^tolians, rather than with the king. 
For how small a portion of his own strength did 
Antiochus employ in that battle 1 whereas, in 
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the other in Asia, the strength of the whole | 
Asiatic continent stood combined ; for he had 
collected auxiliaries of all nations from the re¬ 
motest quarters of the east. With gojd rea¬ 
son, therefore, the greatest possible honours 
were paid to the immortal gods, for having 
rendered a most important victory easy in the 
acquisition ; and a triumph was decreed to the 
commander. He triumphed in the intercalary 
month, the day before the calends of March; 
but his triumph, though in the magniheenee of 
the procession, superior to that of his brother 
Africanus, yet when we recollect the exploits 
on which they were grounded, and estimate the 
dangers and difficulties surmounted, it was no 
more to be compared to it, than one general to 
the other, or Antiochus, as a captain, to Han¬ 
nibal. Ho carried, in his triumph, militaiy 
standards, two hundred and thirty four; models 
of towns, one hundred and thirty-four; ele¬ 
phants^ teeth one thousand two hundred and 
twenty; crowns of gold, two hundred and 
twenty-four: i)ounds weight of silver, one 
hundred and thirty-seven thousand four hundred 
and twenty ; Attic tctradrachms, two hundred 
twenty-four thousand ;* cistophoruses, three 
hundred and thirty-one thousand and seventy 
gold pieces called l^hilippics, one hundred and 
forty thousand silver vases, all engraved, to 
the amount of one thousand four hundred and 
twenty-four pounds weight; of golden vases, 
one thousand and twenty-four pounds weight; 
and of the king’s generals, governors, and prin¬ 
cipal courtiers, thirty-two, were led before his 
chariot. He gave to his soldiers twenty-five 
denariuses** each ; double to a centurion, triple 
to a horseman : and after the triumph, their pay 
and allowance of corn were doubled. He had 
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already doubled them after the battle m Asia. 
His triumph was celebrated about a year aftei 
the expiration of his consulship. 

LX. Cneius Manlius, consul, arrived in 
Asia, and Quintus Fabius Labco, pr®tor, at the 
fleet, nearly at the same time. The consul 
did not want reasons for employing his arms 
against the Gauls ; but, at sea, since the final 
defeat of Antiochus, all was quiet. Fabius, 
therefore, turned his thoughts to consider what 
employment he should undertake, that he might 
not appear to have held a province where no¬ 
thing was to be done ; and he could discover no 
better plan than to sail over to the island of 
Crete. 'J’ho Cydonians were engaged in war 
j against the (Jortynians and Gnossians ; and it 
I was reported, that there was a great number 
of Roman and olher Italian captives, in sla- 
: very, in various parts of the island. Having 
j sailed with tlie fleet from Ephesus, as soon as 
he touched the shore of Crete, he despatched 
i orders to all the states to cease from hostilities, 
and each of them to search for the captives m 
its own cities and territory, and bring them to 

: him ; also, to send ambassadors to him, to treat 
I . 

of matters which equally concerned the Romans 
i and Cretans. The Cretans took little notice 
of his message. Excepting the Gortynians, 
none of them restored the captives. Valerius 
Antias writes, that there were restored out of 
the whole island, no less than four thousand 
captives, in consequence of the fears excited 
by his threats of a war; and that this was 
deemed a sufficient reason for Fabius obtaining 
from the senate a naval triumph, although he 
performed no other business. From Crete ho 
returned to Ephesus, and despatched thence 
three ships to the coast of Thrace, with orders 
to remove the garrisons of Antiochus from 
.^nos and Maronea, that these cities might be 
left at liberty. 
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Marcus Fulvius, consul, receiver the surrender of Amhrari,i, in Upiriis; suliduos replmllcina; grams pence to 
tl^c A^tollans. His colleague, Manlius, suhducs the (lallogra-clans, Tolistohians, 'J'cctosagiaus, and Trorininns. 
A census held, m which the nuniher of Roman ciii/ens is found to ainmiiit to two hundred and fifty ciglit 
thoiiaaiid three hundred and twetity-enjlit. 'freaty o( friendship vvitli Ariarathea, king of Cappadocia. Man- 
liu.s triiiniphs over the (lallogoTciaiis. Scipio Afriranns, jiroscctited hy the pleiieian trihunes, on a charye of 
einto7,linK the piihlic nioiioy, goes into a voluntary exile at Liicrnttni. AVhcIher he died there, or at Rome, 
"THTtfcerlain, monumciils to Ins nieinory heltig erected ni holh places. Scipio Asl.'iticus, charged with tlie like 
crime, convicted, and ordeied to prison, is enlarged hy 'rihernts Setiiproniua Cracchiis, hitherto at enniiiy 
with him. His iiroperly hcing found iiiieipial to the discharge of his fine, his trieiids raise it hy eoiitrihiilion 
amongst themselves, which he refuses. 


I. Whilk the war raged in Asia, ^Etolia was 
•not free from commotions, wliich look their 
rise from the nation of the Athanianian.s. At 
that period, since the expulsion of Amynander, 
Athainania was kept in suhjcction by rnyal gar¬ 
risons, under governors appointed by I’litlip, 
who by their haughty and overbearing eonduet 
in command, had made the people regret the 
loss of Amynander. Amynander, then in exile 
in jGtolia, from the letters of his friends, which i 
discovered the condition of Atliaiiiaiiin, con- j 
ccived hopes of recovering his throne, and seiil 
persons to Argithea, the mctropoli.s, to inform 
the principal men, that if they were suHieieiitly 
assured of the inclinations of their countrymen, 
he would obtain succours from the ^Tltohaus, 
and come into Athamania with the select coun¬ 
cil of that nation, and their pra-tor, Nieandcr. 
Finding that they were ready for any ujidcrtak- 
fng, he gave them notice, from time to time, of 
the day on which he would enter Athamania at 
the bimd of an a[my. Four persons, at first, 
conspired a,gainst the Macedonian garrison; 
then each of these associated with himself six 
assistants for the execution of the business; 
bdt, afterwards, thinking it unsafe to rely upon 
sfijpiall a number, which was rather calculated 


for the concealnient, than for the execution of 
the design, they took in a lumiborof associates, 
equal to the former. Being thus increased to 
fifty-two, they divided tlieiiisches into four 
])iirties, one of which repaired to Heraclea, 
another to Tetraplivlia. where the royal trea¬ 
sure used to be kept, a third to 'I'hcudoria, and 
the fourth to Argithe.i. It was agreed tliat 
they should at first ajipcar in the forum puhliely, 
without any liiistle, as if they had eome about 
llieir own ordinary eonceriis ; and then, on a 
eertain day, raise the whole populace, so as to 
dislodge the Macedonian garrisons from the 
citadels. At the appointed time, Amynander 
appeared on the frontiers with a thousand 
sEtolians, when, as had been eoiicerted, the 
Macedonian garri.sons were driven from the 
four places at once; while letters were de¬ 
spatched to the other cities, calling on them 
to rescue themselves from the exorliitaiit ty¬ 
ranny of Philip, and to reinstate their here¬ 
ditary and lawful prince. Accordingly, the 
Macedonians were, every where, expelled. The 
town of Theium, (in coriseipience of the let¬ 
ters being intercepted hy Teno, commander of 
the garrison, and of the citadel being occupied 
by the king’s troops,) stood a siege of a few 
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days, and tlwn surrendered, as the rest had done | 
to Amynander, who had now al! Atha mania in | 
his power, except the fort of Athenteum, on the j 
borders of Macedonia. 

II. When Philip heard of the defection of 
Athamania, he set out, at the head of six thou¬ 
sand men, and proceeded, with the utmost 
speed, to Gomphi. There he left the greater 
part of his force, as they would not have been | 
equal to such long marches, and wont forward, 
with two thousand, to Athcna?um, the only 
place of which hia troops had kept the posses¬ 
sion. From some trials, which he made on tbe 
nearest places, he clearly perceived, that all the 
rest of the country was hostile to him; return¬ 
ing, therefore, to Gomphi, he brought the 
whole of his army into Athamania. He then 
sent Zeno, at the head of one thousand foot, 
with orders to seize on Ethopia, which stands 
advantageously for commanding Argithea; and, 
as soon as he understood that his party were in 
possession of that post, he himself followed, 
and encamped near the temple of Acrajan j 
Jupiter. Here he was detained one whole 
day, by a tremendous storm; and on the next, 
marched on towards Argithea. The troops 
had but just begun to move, when they imme¬ 
diately descried the Athamanians, hastening to 
the hills which overlooked the road. On the 
sight of these, the foremost battalions baited, 
fear and confusion spread through the wliolc 
army, and every one began to consider what | 
might have been the consequence, if the troops 
had gone down into the valleys commarKlcd by 
those cliffs. The king, who wished, if his men 
would follow him, to push on rapidly through 
the defile, was obliged, by the confusion that 
prevailed among them, to call back the fore¬ 
most, and return by the same road by which 
he came. The Athamanians, for some time, 
followed at a distance, without making any at¬ 
tempt; but, being joined by the ..Etolians, 
they left these to harass the rear, while them¬ 
selves pressed forward on both flanks. 8ome 
of them, by taking a shorter way, through 
known paths, got before the enemy, and seized 
the passes; and with such dismay were the 
Macedonians struck, that they repassed the 
river in a manner more like a hasty flight, than 
a regular march, leaving behind many of their 
men and arms. Here the pursuit ended, and 
the Macedonians, without farther injury, re¬ 
turned to Gomphi, and from thence into Mace¬ 
donia. The Athamanians and iEtolians ran 
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together, from all sides, to Ethopia, to crush 
Zeno and bis thousand Macedonians; who hav¬ 
ing little dependence on that post, removed to 
a hill, which was higher and steeper on all sides. 
But the Athamanians, making their way up, in 
several places, soon dislodged them ; and while 
they were dispersed, and unable to find ihc 
road, through a pathless and unknown country, 
covered with rocks, slew many, and made many 
prisoners. Great numbers, in their panic, 

; tumbled down the ftrccipices; and a very few, 

I with Zeno, elfected their escape to the king, 
j They were afterwards allowed liberty to bury 
the dead; for which purpose a suspension of 
arms was agreed to. 

III. Amynander, on recovering possession 
of his kingdom, sent ambassadors, both to the 
senate at Rome, and to the Scipios in Asia, 
who, since the grand battle with Antiockus, 
resided at Ephesus. He requested a treaty of 
amity, apologized for having had recourse to 
the iEtolians, for the recovery of his hereditarv 
dominions, and made many charges against 
Philip. The .^toliaiis from Athamania pro¬ 
ceeded into Amphilochia, and, with the con¬ 
sent of the greater part of the inhabitants, 
reduced that nation under their power and 
dominion. After the recovery of Amplulochia, 
for it had formerly belonged to the ^Etolians, 
they passed on, with hopes of equal success, 
into Aperantia, which, for the most part, sur¬ 
rendered likewise to the ^Etolians without a 
contest. The Dolopians had never been sub¬ 
ject to the ^tolians, but they were to Philip. 
These, at first, ran to arms; but when they 
were informed of the Amphilochians taking 
part with the .^Etolians, of Philip's flight out 
of Athamania, and the destruction of his de¬ 
tachment, they also revolted from Philip to the 
.^tolians. While these latter flattered them¬ 
selves with being sulficiently secured against 
the Macedonians, as being screened on all 
sides by those states, they reeeived the ne.w^s 
of Antiochus being defeated in Asia, by the 
Romans; and, in a short time after, their 
ambassadors came home from Rome, not only 
without any prospect of peace, but also with 
intelligence, that the consul Fulvius, with 
his army, had already crossed the sea Dis¬ 
mayed at these accounts, they first sent am¬ 
bassadors to solicit Rhodes and Athens, hop¬ 
ing, through the influence of those states, that 
their petitions, lately rejected, might meet 
with a more favourable reception from the 
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•senate. . They then despatched some of the 
chief men of their nation to Rome, to try the 
issue of their last hope, as they had taken no 
kind of precaution to avert the war, until the 
enemy was almost within sight. Marcus Ful- 
vius, having brought over his army to ApoIIo- 
nid, was, at this time, consulting with the Epi- 
rot chiefs where he should commence his ope¬ 
rations. These recommended it to him to 
attack Ambracia, which had lately united itself 
to .^tolia; alleging, that, “ in case the iEto- 
lians should come to its relief, there were open 
plains around it, to fight in ; and that if they 
should avoid a battle, there would be no great 
difficulty in the siege, as there were at hand 
abundant materials for raising mounds and 
other works, while the Aretho, a navigable 
river, affording an easy conveyance of every 
thing requisite, flowed by the walls; besides, 
the summer was just approaching, the fittest 
season for the enterprise.” By these arguments 
they pe rsuaded him to march on through Epirus. 

IV. When the consul came to Ambracia, 
he perceived that the siege would he a work of 
no small difficulty. Ambracia stands at the 
foot of a rocky hill, called by the natives Per- 
ranthe: the city, where the wall faces the 
plain and the river, is situated towards the 
•west; the citadel, which is seated on the hill 
towards the cast. The river, Aretho, which 
rises in Acarnania, falls here into a gulf of 
the sea, called the Ambracian, from the name 
of the adjacent city. Besides the place 
being strengthened, on one side by the river, 
and on another by hills, it was defended by 
a firm wall, extending in circuit somewhat 
more than three miles on the side opposite the 
plain. Fulvius formed two camps, at a short 
.distance from each other, with one fort on the 
high ground opposite to the citadel; all which 
he intended to join together by a rampart and 
trench, in such a manner as to leave no passage 
for the besieged to go out of the city ; or for 
any reinforcement to get in. Tlie jEtolians, 
on the report of Ambracia being besieged, 
were, by this time assembled at Stratum, in 
obedience to an edict of their prffitor, Nicandcr. 
At first they intended to have marched hence, 
with *hcir whole .force, to raise the siege; but 
when they heard that the place was already, in 
great measure, surrounded with works, and 
11*31 the Epirots were encamped on level 
ground, on the other side of the river, they re- 
sqlj'efl to divide their forces. Eupolemue, 


with one thousand light troopfe, marching to 
Ambracia, made his way into the city, through 
openings where the works were not yet joined. 
Nicander’s first plan was, to have attacked the 
camp of the Epirots, in the night, with the 
rest of the troops, as it would not be easy for 
them to receive succour from the Romans, tho 
river running between. This enterprise he 
afterwards judged too hazardous, lest the Ro¬ 
mans might happen to discover it, and cut off 
his retreat. Being deterred by these consid¬ 
erations from the prosecution of that dcMgn, 
ho marched away to ravage the country of 
Acarnania. 

Y. The consul having completed his works 
for the circumvallation of the city, and like¬ 
wise those which were to he brought forward 
to the walls, formed five attacks at once, 
against the place; three, at equal distanees 
from each (dher, he directed against the quarter 
which tliey called Pyrrheum; to which, as it 
lay next the plain, the a{)proach was the easier ; 
one opposite to the temple of .Esculapius, and 
one against the citadel, 't’hc hutticments were 
at one post haltered with rams, and at another 
torn down with poles, armed at the end with 
hooks. At first, the formidable appearance of 
tlio works, and the shocks given to the walls, 
attended with a dreadful noise, filled the towns¬ 
men with terror and dismay • hut, as beyond 
their hopes, these still stood, they again re¬ 
sumed courage, and, by means of cranes, threw 
down upon the buttciing rams weighty masses 
of lead, or .stone, or beams of timber. Catch¬ 
ing, likewise, the armed poles with iron 
grapples, they drew them within the walls, and 
broke ofl* the hooks : while, by sallies, both in 
the, night against the watch-guards, and, in the 
day, against the advanced posts, they kept the 
besiegers in a state of continual alarm. While 
affairs at Ambracia were in this state, the 
-Etolians having returned from ravaging 
Acarnania, to Stratum, their pra*tor, Nicander, 
conceived hopes of raising the siege, by a bold 
effort. He sent a person called Nicodamus, 
accompanied by five hundred ^Etolians, with 
orders to get into Ambracia, having fixed 
on a certain night, and even on the hour, 
when, from within the city, they were to 
assault the works of the enemy, opposite to 
the Pyrrheum, while himself should alarm 
the Roman camp. His opinion was, that, 
in consequence of the tumult in both places 
at once, and of darkness augmenting the 
25 * 
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cnemy*s fears, he might be able to effect some- j 
thing of importance. Nicodamus, during the ^ 
dead of the night, (having escaped the notice of 
some of the parties on watch, and broken through 
others.) without halting, passed the intrench- 
ment, and made his way into the city; which 
gave the besieged new hopes, and courage for 
any enterprise. As soon as the appointed time 
arrived, according to concert, he made a sudden 
assault on the works ; but the attempt, though 
formidable at first, produced no great effect, 
there being no attack made from without; for 
the priBtor of the .^tolians had either been de¬ 
terred by fear, or had judged it more advisable 
to carry succours to Amphilochia, which had 
been lately reduced, and was now very vigor¬ 
ously besieged by Philip’s son Perseus, sent 
by his father to recover both that and Dolopia. 

VI. The Romans, as has boon mentioned, 
carried on their works against the Pyrrbeum 
in three different places, all which works the 
^tolians assaulted at once, hut not with like \ 
weapons or like force. Some advanced with j 
burning torches, other carrying tow and pitch,; 
and firebrands, so that their whole band appear-! 
ed in a blaze of fire. Their first assault cut 
off many of the men on guard; but when the 
shout and uproar reached the camp, and the 
signal was given by the consul, the troops took 
arms, and poured out of all the gates to succour 
their friends. In one place, the contest was 
carried on with fire and sword ; from the other 
two, the .^tolians retired with disappointment, 
after essaying, rather than supporting a fight; 
while the whole brunt of the battle fell on the 
one quarter with great fury. Here the two 
commanders, Eupolemus and Nicodamus, in 
their different posts, encouraged their men, and 
animated them with hope nearly certain, that 
Nicander would, according to his agreement, 
come up speedily, and attack the enemy’s rear. 
This expectation, for some time, supported 
their courage in the fight; but, at last, as they 
did not receive the concerted signal from their 
friends, and saw the number of their enemies 
continually increasing, they slackened their ef¬ 
forts, considering themselves as deserted ; and, 
in a short time, finally abandoned the attempt, 
when they could scarcely retreat with safety. 
They were obliged to fly into the city, after 
having burned a part of the works, however, 
and killed a much greater number than they 
lost. If the affair had been conducted accord¬ 
ing to the plan concerted, there was no reason 


to doubt but one part, at least, of the works 
might have been stormed with great havoc of 
the Romans. The Ambracians, and the ./Eto- 
lians who wore within, not only renounced the 
enterprise of that night, but, supposing them¬ 
selves betrayed by their friends, became much 
less spiriled. None of them any longer sallied 
out, as before, against the enemy’s posts, and 
standing on the walls and towers, fought with¬ 
out danger. 

VII. Rerseus, on hearing of the approach of 
the J^Aolians, rais('d the siege of the cily in 
' whicli he was employed; and, having done no- 
: thing more than ravaged the country, quitted 
I Ainjihilochia, and returned into Macedonia. 
I The jEtoiiaus, too, were called away by devas- 
j tations committed on their coasts. Plciiratus, 
i king of the Illyrians, entered the Corinthian 
' gulf with sixty barks, and being joined by^he 
ships of the Ach<‘eans lying at Patrst, wasted 
the maritime jiarts of jEfoIia. Against these 
were sent one thousand -Etolians, who, to 
whatever jilace the fleet steered round, b5 'taK- 
ing shorter roads, across the winding of the 
coasts, wer<> ri'ady there to oppose them. The 
Romans at Ambracia, by the battering of their 
rams in many places at once, laid open a great 
part of the city ; but nevertheless, were unable 
to penetrate into the heart of it. For no soon¬ 
er was a part of the wall demolished, than a 
new one was raised in its place, while the arm¬ 
ed men, standing on the ruins, formed a kind 
of bulwark. The consul therefore, finding 
that he made no progress by open force, resolv¬ 
ed to form a secret mine, covering the ground 
first with his machines. For a long time his 
workmen, though employed both night and day, 
not only in digging but also in carrying away 
the earth, escaped the observation of the enemy. 
A heap of it, however, rising suddenly, gave the 
townsmen the first intimation of what was 
going on, and terrified lest the wall should be 
already undermined, and a passage opened into 
the city, they drew a trench within, opposite to 
the work that was covered with machines. This 
they sunk as deep as the bottom of the mine 
could well be; then, keeping profound silence, 
they applied their ears to several different places, 
to catch the sound of the miners employed. No 
sooner was this heard, than they opened a way 
directly towards them, which did not require 
much labour, for they came in a short time to 
where the wall was supported with props by the 
enemy. The works joining here, and the passage 
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•being ofen, from fhe trench to the mine, the par¬ 
ties began to fight in the dark under ground ; the 
miners with the tools which they had used in 
the works, but they were soon supported by 
armed men. The warmth, however, of this con¬ 
test soon nbated; for the besieged had it in 
their power, whenever they pleased, to stop the 
passage, sometimes by stretching strong hair¬ 
cloths across it, sometimes by hastily placing 
doors in the way of their antagonists. 'J'hey 
also played off against those in the mine, a con¬ 
trivance of an unusual kind, which required no 
great labour. They took a large vessel, and 
bored a hole in its bottom of a moderate size; 
in this they fixed an iron pipe, and put over the 
vessel a cover also of iron, perforated in many 
places : this vessel they filled with small f(;ath- 
ers; and, turned the mouth of it towards the 
mige, through the holes in the covering, pro¬ 
jected those long spears, which they call sar- 
issas, to keep oflf the enemy. Then they put 
a small spark of fire among the feathers, which 
flTTTyHandled by blowing with a smith’s bellows, 
inserted into the end of the pipe, and by this 
means filled the whole mine with smoke, which 
was not only thick, but so offensive, from the 
nauseous'stench of the burnt feathers, that it 
was scarcely possible for any one to remain in 
^he way of it. 

VIII. While such was the situation of af¬ 
fairs at Ambracia,—Phaneus and Damoteles 
came to the consul, as ambassadors from the 
.^tolians, invested with full powers by a decree 
of the general assembly of that nation. For 
when their praetor saw, on one side, Ambracia 
besieged; on another, the sea-coast infested by 
the enemy’s ships; on a third, Amphilochia 
and Dolopia ravaged by the Macedonians, and 
that the ^tolians were incapable of resisting 
Che three enemies at once, he summoned a 
council, and demanded the judgment of the 
chiefs on the measures to be pursued. The 
opinions of all tended to one point: that “ peace 
must be obtained on as easy terms as possible. 
Having undertaken the war, relying on the 
support of Antiochus, now that Antiochus 
had been vanquished on land and sea, and driv¬ 
en beyond the mountains of Taurus, indeed, al¬ 
most ojjt of the world, what hope remained of 
their being able to support it 1 Let Phseneas 
and Damoteles act to the best of their judgment, 
ifr the service of the ^tolians, in their pre- 
sdlit circumstances. But what room for coun- 
sd, what option had fortune left them I” The 


ambassadors despatched with these instructions 
besought the consul to “ have mercy on the 
city, and to take compassion on a nation, once 
acknowledged as an ally ; and since driven to 
desperation, they would not say, by ill treat¬ 
ment, but undoubtedly by their sufierings. 
The ^tolians,” they said, “ had not in Antio- 
chus’ war, deserved a larger share of punish¬ 
ment, than they had of reward, in that against 
Philip ; and as, in the last mentioned case, the 
compensation made to them was not very liber¬ 
al, neither ought their penalties now to be ex¬ 
cessive.” To this the consul answered, that 
“the .Etolians had often, indeed, sued for 
peace, but never with sincere intentions. Let 
them, in soliciting peace, imitate Antiochus, 
whom they had dravim into the war- He had 
ceded, not the few cities whose liberty was the 
ground of the dispute, but an opulent kingdom, 
all Asia, on this side Mount Taurus. That 
he (the consul) would not listen to any over¬ 
tures whatever from the ^Etolians, until they 
laid down their arms. They must, in the first 
place, deliver up these, and all their horse-s; 
and then pay one thousand talents’ to the 
Roman people ; half of which sum must be 
laid down immediately, if they wished for peace. 
To these articles he would add, in the treaty, 
that they must have the same allies, and the 
same enemies, as the Roman people.” 

IX. The ambassadors, considering these 
terms as very unreasonable, and knowing the 
changeful tempers of their countrymen, made 
no reply, but returned home, that they might 
again, before any thing was concluded, receive 
the instructions of the prator and council 
They were received with clamour and reproach¬ 
es, for protracting the business; and command¬ 
ed to bring with them a peace of some kind or 
other. But as they were going back to Am¬ 
bracia, they were caught in an ambuscade, laid, 
near the road, by the Acarnanians, with whom 
they were at war, and carried to Tyrrheum, in¬ 
to confinement. This accident delayed the con¬ 
clusion of a peace. The ambassadors of the 
Athenians and Rhodians, who had come to 
mediate in their favour, were now with the 
consul; and Amynander also, king of Atha- 
mania, having obtained a safe conduct, came into 
the Roman camp, being more concerned for 
the city of Ambracia, where he had spent 
the greatest part of his exile, than for the 
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nation of the •iEtolians. When the consul 
was informed by them of the accident which 
had befallen the ambassadors, he ordered them 
to be brought from Tyrrheum: and, on their 
arrival, the negotiations for peace were opened. 
Amynander, as that was his principal object, 
laboured assiduously to persuade the Ambra- 
cians to a capitulation. But, finding that he 
could not accomplish this by corning under the 
walls, and conferring with their chiefs, he, at 
last, with the consuTs permission, went into 
the city; where, partly by arguments, partly by 
entreaties, he prevailed on them to surrender 
themselves to the Romans. The AGtolians 
received also great assistance from the consul's 
uterine brother, Cains Valerius, the son of 
Lcevinus, the first who had made a treaty of 
alliance with that nation. The Ambracians. 
having first stipulated that they might send 
away the auxiliary ^Etolians in safety, opened 
their gates. The conditions then prescribed 
to the .^tolians were, that “ they should pay 
five hundred Euboic talents,* two hundred at 
present, and three hundred at six equal annual 
payments: that they should deliver up to the 
Romans the prisoners and deserters ; that they 
should not claim jurisdiction over any city, 
W’hich, since the first coming of Titus Quin- 
tius into Greece, had cither been taken by the 
arms of the Romans, or voluntarily entered 
into alliance with them : and that the island of 
Cephallenia should not be included in the 
treaty.’' Although these terms were more 
moderate than they themselves had expected, 
yet the AStoUans begged permission to lay 
them before the council, and their request was 
granted. The council spent some time in 
debating about the cities, which, having been 
once members of their state, they could not, 
without pain, bear to have torn off’, as it were, 
from their body. However, they unanimously 
voted that the terms of peace should be accept¬ 
ed. The Ambracians presented the consul 
with a golden crown of one hundred and fifty 
pounds weight. The brazen and marble sta¬ 
tues with which Ambracia was more richly 
decorated than any other city in that country, 
as having been the royal residence of Pyrrhus, 
were all removed and carried away; but nothing 
else was injured, or even touched. 

X. The consul, marching into the interior 
parts of iEtoUa, encamped at Amphilochian 
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Argos, twenty-two miles from Ambracia. 
Here, at length, the iEtolian ambassadors, 
whose delay had surprised the consul, arrived. 
When they informed him that the council had 
approved the terms of peace, he ordered them 
to go to Rome to the senate; gave *permission 
for the Athenian and Rhodian mediators to.go 
with them ; appointed his brother, Caius Va¬ 
lerius, to accompany them, and then himself 
passed over to Ccpliallenia, The ambassadors 
found the cars and minds of all the principal 
people at Rome prepossessed by charges made 
against them by Philip, who had complained 
both by ambassadors and by letters, that Dolo- 
pia, Amphilochia, and Athamania, had been 
forcibly taken from him; that his garrison, and, 
at last, even his son Perseus, had been driven 
out of Amphilochia; and these accusations had 
predisposed the senate to refuse to listen to 
their entreaties. 'I’he Athamaiiians and Rho¬ 
dians were, nevertheless, heard with attention. 
One of the Athenian ambassadors, Leon, son 
of Icccias, is said to have even aff’ected'Thera 
much by his eloquence. Making use of a 
common simile, and comparing the multitude 
of the jEtolians to a calm sea, when it comes 
to be ruffled by the winds, he said, that “ as 
long as they faithfully adhered to the alliance 
with Rome, they rested in the calm state na¬ 
tural to the nations; but that, when Thoas 
and Diciearehus began to blow from Asia, 
Mcnetas and Damocrites from Europe, then 
was raised that storm which dashed them on 
Antiochus as on a rock.” 

XI. The AEtoIians, after long suspense 
and uncertainty, at length prevailed to have 
articles of peace concluded. They were 
these the .A3tolian nation, without fraud 
or deceit, shall maintain the empire and ma¬ 
jesty of the Roman people: they shall not 
suffer to pass through their territories, nor, 
in any manner whatever, aid nor assist any 
army that shall march against the allies and 
friends of the Romans: they shall have the 
same enemies as the Roman people ; and they 
shall bear arms against them, and take a share 
in their wars: they shall deliver up the desei - 
ters, fugitives, and prisoners, to the Romans 
and their allies, excepting such as, ^having 
been prisoners before, and returned home, were 
afterwards captured; and also such as at the 
time of their being taken, were enemies U 
Rome, while the jGtofians acted in conjuifC- 
tion with the Romans. The others,, shall 
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•be delivered up without reserve, to the magis* 
trates of Corcyra, within one hundred days; 
•and such as cannot now be found, as soon as 
they shall be discovered. They shall give forty 
hostages to be chosen by the Roman consul, 
none younger than twelve years nor older than 
forty; neither the pr®tor, nor the general of 
the horse, nor the public secretary, shall be a 
hostage ; nor any person who has before been a 
hostage in the hands of the Romans. Cephal- 
lenia not to he included in these articles.’’ 
With respect to the sum of money which they 
were to ]>ay, and the mode of payment, no al¬ 
teration was ma<lc in the arrangement settled 
by the consul. If they chose to give gold in¬ 
stead of silve r, it was agreed that they might 
do so, provided that one piece of gold should 
be deemed Cijuivalcnt to ten of silver of the 
saine weight. Whatever cities, whatever 
lands, whatever men have been formerly under 
the jurisdiction of the ^tolians, and have, 
either in the consulate of Titus Quintius and 
l*ui»i/us .iElius, or since their consulate, either 
been subdued by the arms of the Roman peo¬ 
ple, or that made u voluntary submission to 
them, the iEtolians are not to reclaim. The 
QCnians, with their city and lands, are to belong 
to the Acarnaiiians.” On these conditions 
yas the treaty concluded with the .^toHans. 

XII. During the same summer, and even at 
the very time, when the consul, Marcus Fulvius, 
was thus employed in JfCtolia, the other consul, 
Cneius Manlius, carried on war in Gallogrffi- 
cia; the progress of which I shall now relate. 
At the first opening of spring he came to 
Ephesus, and having received the command of 
the army from Lucius Scipio, and purified the 
troops, he made a harangue to the soldiers, in 
which he praised their bravery in having com¬ 
pletely conquered Antiochus in a single battle. 
He then encouraged them to undertake, with 
spirit, a new war against the Gauls, who had 
supported him as auxiliaries ; and were, besides, 
of such untractable tempers, that the removing 
of that monarch beyond the mountains of Tau¬ 
rus would answer no purpose, unless the power 
df the Gauls were reduced. He then spoke 
briefly of himself, in terms neither ill-grounded 
nor extravagant. They listened to his discourse 
with much satisfaction, and universally ap- 
pliyided it; for considering the Gauls as having 
bteen a part of the strength of Antiochus, they 
'thought, that, since that king had been van- 
qifished, the forces of that people, by thom- 
Vois. H.. 2N 


selves, would be an easy conijuest. The ab¬ 
sence of Eumenes, who was then at Rome, 
seemed, to the consul, an unseasonable cir¬ 
cumstance, as he was well acquainted with the 
nature of the country and of the inhabitants; 
and also, as his own interest must make him 
wish to crush the power of the Gauls, He 
therefore sent for his brother Attains, from 
Pergamus, whom he persuaded to join in un¬ 
dertaking the war; and who, having promised 
his assistance, and that of his countrymen, was 
sent home to make the necessary preparations. 
A few days after, the consul began his march 
from Ephesus, and, at Magnesia, Attains mot 
him with one thousand foot and two hundred 
horse, having ordered his brother Atbeneeus 
to follow with the rest of the troops, commit¬ 
ting the care of Pergamus to persons whom ho 
knew to be faithful to his brother, and to his 
government. The consul highly commended the 
young prince, and advancing with all his forces 
encamped on the banks of the Msandcr, for that 
river not being fordable, it was necessary to 
collect shipping for carrying over the army. 

XIH. Having passed the Meeander, they 
came to Hicra Come.* In this place there is 
a magnificent temple, and oracle of Apollo 
where responses are said to be given in not in¬ 
elegant verses. From hence, in two days’ 
inarch they reached the river Harjiasus; whi¬ 
ther came ambassadors from the Alabandians, 
entreating the consul, either by his authority or 
his arms, to compel a fort, which had lately 
revolted from them, to return to its former alle¬ 
giance. At the same place he was joined by 
AthcnjBus, the brother of Eumenes, and Atta¬ 
ins, with Leusus, a Cretan, and Corragos, a 
Macedonian commander. They brought with 
them, of various nations, one thousand foot and 
three hundred horse. The consul detached a 
military tribune, with a small party who retook 
the fort by assault, and restored it to the Ala¬ 
bandians. He did not himself quit his route, but 
went on to Antiochia, on the Mieander, where he 
pitched his camp. The source of this river rises 
in Celasnffl, which city was formerly the metro¬ 
polis of Phrygia. The inhabitants afterwards 
removed to a spot not far distant from Old 
Celten®, which new city they called Apamea, 
the name of the wife of king Seleucus. The 
river Marsyas also rising at a little distance 
from the head of the Mseander, falls into the 
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latter river, and the general opinion is, that at 
Cetente happened the contest between Mar- 
syas and Apollo in playing on the flute. The 
Mieandcr, springing up in the highest part of 
the citadel of CelsniB, runs down through the 
middle of the city, then through Caria, after¬ 
wards through Ionia, and empties itself into a 
bay which lies between Priene and Miletus. 
Seleucus, son of Antiochus, came into the 
consul’s camp, at Antiochia, to furnish corn 
for the troops, in conformity to the treaty with 
Scipio. Here a small dispute arose, concern¬ 
ing the auxiliary troops of Attalus; for Seleu¬ 
cus affirmed, that the engagement of Antiochus 
went no farther than the supplying of corn to 
the Roman soldiers. This difference was 
soon terminated by the firmness of the consul, 
who sent a tribune, with orders that the Ro¬ 
man soldiers should receive none, until the 
auxiliaries, under Attalus, should have received 
their share. From hence the army advanced 
to Gordiutichos,' as it is called : from which 
place it marched, in three days, to Tabae. This 
city stands on the confines of Pisidia, on the 
side opposite the Pamphylian sea. Before 
the strength of that country was reduced, its 
inhabitants had been remarkable as valiant 
warriors; and even on this occasion, their 
horsemen, sallying out on the Roman troops, 
caused, by their first onset, no small confusion ; 
but soon finding themselves overmatched both 
in number and bravery, they fled into the city, 
on which the townsmen, begging pardon for 
their transgressions, offered to surrender the 
place. They were ordered to pay twenty-five 
talents of silver,^ and ten thousand bushels of 
wheat; and on these terms their surrender was 
accepted. 

XIV. On the third day after their leaving 
this place, the army reached the river Chaos, 
and proceeding thence, took the city of Eriza 
at the first assault. They then came to Tha- 
busios, a fort standing on the bank of the river 
Indus, so called from an Indian thrown into it 
from an elephant. They were now not far 
from Cibyra, yet no embassy appeared from 
Moagetes, the tyrant of that state; a man, 
whose conduct, in every circumstance, was 
branded with infidelity and injustice. The 
consul, in order to learn his intentions, sent 
forward Caius Helvius, with four thousand 
foot and five hundred horse. When this party 
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entered his frontiers they were met by ambas¬ 
sadors, who declared that Moagetes was willing 
to submit to their orders; entreated Helvius to 
pass through the country without hostilities, 
and to restrain his soldiers from plundering 
it; bringing with them in lieu of a golden 
crown fifteen talents. Helvius promised to 
protect their territory, and ordered the ambassa¬ 
dors to go on to the consul, who, on the same 
message being delivered by them, answered, 
“ We Romans see no sign of the tyrant having 
any good will towards us; and we arc decidedly 
of opinion, that such is his character, that we 
ought rather to think of punishing than of con¬ 
tracting friendship with him.” Struck with 
astonishment at such a reception, the ambassa¬ 
dors confined their request to his aeeeptance of 
the fifteen talents, with permission for their 
master to come before him, and vindicate his 
conduct. Having obtained the constil’s leave, 
the tyrant came, next day, into the camp. His 
dress and retinue were in a style searcidy be¬ 
coming a private person of moderate forluhc ; 
while his discourse was humble and ineoherent, 
tending to diminish the idea of his wealth, 
being filled with complaints of his own poverty, 
and that of the cities in his state. He had 
under his dominion, (beside Cibyra,) fsyleitm, 
and the city called .\limne. Out of these he 
promised, (but in such a manner as if he were 
diffident of his ability to accomiilish it, by 
stripping himself and his subjects,) to raise 
twenty-five talents.® “ This,” said the con.sul, 
“ is not to be endured. Was it not enough that 
you should endeavour to impose upon us by 
your ambassadors, but you must now come 
in person to persist in the falsehood. What! 
twenty-five talents will exhaust your domi¬ 
nions 1 If, within three days you do not 
pay down five hundred talents,'' expect to .sec 
your lands wasted, and your city besieged.” 
Although terrified by this menace, yet he per¬ 
sisted obstinately in his plea of poverty ; gra¬ 
dually advancing, however, with sordid reluc¬ 
tance, (sometimes cavilling, sometimes recur¬ 
ring to prayers and counterfeit tears,) he was 
brought to agree to the payment of one hun¬ 
dred talents,® to which were added ten thou¬ 
sand bushels of com. All this was done, with¬ 
in six days. 

XV. From Cibyra the army was led through 
the territory of the Sendians, and, after crossiiig 
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•the riveV Caular, encamped. Next day they 
marched along the side of the lake of Caralis,' 
•^nd passed the night at Mandropolis. As they 
advanced to the next city, Lagos, the inhabi¬ 
tants fled through fear. The place being de¬ 
serted. yet Hilled with abundance of every thing, 
wa*? pillaged by the soldiers. They next day 
})rocee(ied by the head of the river Lysis, to 
the river Cobulatus. At this time the 'I’er- 
niessians were besieging the citadel of the 
Isiondians, after having taken the city. The 
Iwisieged, destitute of every other hope of redief, 
sent ambassadors to the consul, imploring suc¬ 
cour ; adding, that, “ being shut up in the cita¬ 
del, with their wives and children, they were 
ir» daily exjiectation of pcrisliing, either by the 
sword or famine.” The consul was well pleas¬ 
ed at an occasion offering for turning aside to 
Pamphylia. His approach raised the siege of 
Isionda. He granted peace to 'Pormessus on 
receiving fifty talents ;* and, likewise, to the 
Aspendians and other states of Pamphylia. 
In hrs return out of that country he pitched his 
camp, the first day, at the river Taurus, and 
the second at Come Xyline,‘^ as they call it. 
Departing from which, he proceeded, by unin¬ 
terrupted marches, to the city of Connasa. 
'I'hc next city was Dursa, which he found aban¬ 
doned by the inhabitants through fear, but 
plentifully stored with every thing useful. As 
ho marched thence along the morasses, he was 
met hy ambassadors from l.ysinoc, with tiie 
surrender of that state. He then came into 
the bagalassenian territory, rich and abounding 
in every kind of production. The inhabitants 
are Pisidians, the best soldiers, by far, of any 
in that part of the world. This circumstance, 
together with the fertility of their soil, the mul¬ 
titude of their people, and the situation of their 
^ity, which is stronger than mo.st others, gave 
them boldness. Manlius, as no embassy at¬ 
tended him on the frontiers, sent a party to 
ravage the country; which overcame, their ob¬ 
stinacy, as they saw their effects carried and 
driven away. They then sent ambassadors; 
and on their agreeing to pay fifty talents, with 
twenty thousand bushels of wheat and twenty 
thousand of barley, they obtained peace. The 
consul then marched to the source of the Obri- 
mo, and cncampftd at a village called Comi 
Aporidos. Hither Scleucus came, next day, 

Apamea; to which place the sick, and 
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the useless baggage, were sent ;• and the army 
being furnished with guides by Seleucus, and 
marching that day into the plain of Metropolis, 
advanced on the day following, to Dinis in 
Phrygia, and thence to Synnas: all the towns 
on every side being deserted by the inhabitants 
through fear. The spoil of these overloaded 
the army, and retarded its motion so much, that 
it scarcely marched five miles in a whole day ; 
wlicn it reached the town called Old Bcudi. 
Next day it encamped at Anabura ; on the fol¬ 
lowing, at the source of the Alander, and on 
the third at Abassus, where it lay for several 
days, being now arrived at the borders of tho 
Tolistoboians. 

XVI. These Gauls, in a very numerous 
body, (juitting their native country, under tho 
conduct of Brennus, either through hopes of 
plunder, or in consequence of a scarcity of land ; 
and, thinking that no nation through which they 
were to pass would be a match for them in 
arms, made their way into Dardania. There 
a dissension arose, and twenty thousand of them, 
under the chieftains Lconorius and Lutarius, 
separating from Brennus, turned their route to 
Thrace. As they went along, they fought with 
such as resisted them, imposed a tribute on such 
as sued for peace, and arriving at Byzantium, 
held possession, for a long lime, of the cities in 
that ijuarter, laying the coast of the Propontis 
under contribution. They were afterwards 
seized hv a de.sirc of passing over into Asia, 
from tlie accounts which they heard, in its neigh¬ 
bourhood, of the great fruitfulness of its lands; 
and, having taken Lysimachia by treachery, and 
possessed themselves of the whole Chersone- 
sus by force of arms, they went down to tho 
Hellespont. When they there beheld Asia on 
the other .side of a narrow strait, their wishes 
to pass into it were much more highly inflam¬ 
ed, and they despatched emoys to Antipater, 
governor of tliat coast, to adjust matters relat¬ 
ing to their passage. But this business being 
protracted to a greater length than they expect¬ 
ed, a new quarrel broke out between their 
chieftains; in consequence of which, Leono- 
rius, with the greater part of the people, went 
back to Byzantium, whence they came; andi 
Tmtarius, having taken from some Macedo¬ 
nians, (sent by Antipatcr as spies, under the 
pretext of an embassy.) two decked ships and 
three barks, employed these in carrying over 
one division after another, by day or by night, 
until, within a few days, he had transported 
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his whole army. Not long after Leonorius, 
with Uie assistance of Nicomedes, king o 
Bithynia, passed over from Byzantium. The 
Gauls then re-united their forces, and assistec 
Nicomedes in a war which he was carrying or 
against Zyboea, who held possession of a part 
of Bithynia. By their assistance chiefly, Zy- 
bcea was subdued, and the whole of Bithyni; 
reduced under the dominion of Nicomedes. 
Then leaving Bithynia, they advanced intc 
Asia; and, although, of their twenty thousani 
men, not more than ten carried arms, yet sucl 
a degree of terror did they strike into all th' 
natives, dwelling on this side of Taurus, thai 
those which they visited, and those which they 
did not visit, the remotest as well as the near¬ 
est submitted to their authority. At length 
as there were three tribes of them, the Tolis- 
toboians, the Trocmians, and the Tectosagians 
they made a division of Asia into three pro¬ 
vinces, according to which the contribution! 
imposed upon them were to be paid to each o: 
their states respectively. The coast of the Hel¬ 
lespont was assigned to the Trocmians; Ionia 
and iEolia were allotted to the Tolistoboians, 
and the inland parts of Asia to the Tectosa 
gians. They levied tribute throughout every 
part of Asia, but chose their own residence on 
the banks of the river Halys; and so greai 
was the terror of their name, their numbers, 
too, increasing by a rapid population, tijat a 
last, even the kings of Syria did not refuse to 
pay them tribute. The first of all the inhabi¬ 
tants of Asia, who ventured a refusal, was At- 
talu.s, the father of king Eumcnes ; and be¬ 
yond the expectation of all, fortune favoured 
his bold resolution. He defeated them in a 
pitched battle; yet he did not so effectually 
break their spirits, as to make them give up 
their pretensions to empire. Their power con¬ 
tinued the same until the war between Anti- 
ochus and the Romans; and, even then, after 
Antiochus was expelled the country, they still 
entertained a hope, that, as they lived remote 
from the sea, the Roman army would not come 
so far. 

XVII. As the troops were about to act 
against this enemy, so terrible to all in that 
part of the world, the consul, calling them to 
an assembly, spoke to this effect: ** It is not 
unknown to me, that, of all the nations inha* 
biting Asia, the Gauls have the highest repu¬ 
tation as soldiers. A fierce nation, after over¬ 
running the face of the earth with its arms, has 


fixed its abode in the midst of a race of men 
the gentlest in the world. Their tall persons, 
their long red hair, their vast shields, and 
swords of enormous length; their songs also, 
when they are advancing to action, their yells 
and dances, and the horrid clashing of their ar¬ 
mour, while they brandish their shields in a 
peculiar manner, practised in their original 
country ; all these arc circumstances calculated 
to strike terror. But let Greeks and Phry¬ 
gians, and Carians, who are unaccustomed to, 
and unacquainted with these things, bo fright¬ 
ened by such; the Romans, long acquainted 
with Gallic tumults, h5ve learned the emptiness 
of their parade. Once, indeed, in an early pe¬ 
riod, they defeated our ancestors at the Aliia. 
Ever since that time, for, now, two hundred 
years, the Romans drive them before them in 
dismay, and kill them like cattle; there have, 
indeed, been more triumphs celebrated over the 
Gauls, than over almost all the rest of the 
world. It is now well known by experience, 
that if you sustain their first onset, which they 
make with fiery eagerness and blind fury, their 
limbs are unnerved with sweat and fatigue ; 
their arms flag ; and, though you should not 
employ a weapon on them, the sun, dust, and 
thirst, sink their enervate bodies, and their no 
less enervate minds. \Vc have tried tliem, no* 
only with our legions against theirs but in single 
combat, man to man. Titus Manlius and Mar¬ 
cus Valerius have demonstrated how far Roman 
valour surpasses Gallic fury. Marcus Manlius, 
singly, thrust back the Gauls who were mount¬ 
ing the capitol in a body. Our forefathers had 
to deal with genuine native Gauls ; hut they are 
now degenerate, a mongrel race, and, in reality, 
what they are named, Gallognecians; just as 
is the case of vegetables; the seeds not being 
so efficacious for preserving their original 
constitution, as the properties of the soil and 
climate in which they may be reared, when 
changed, are towards altering it. The Mace¬ 
donians who settled at Alexandria in Egypt, 
or in Seleucia, or Babylonia, or in any other 
of their colonies scattered over the world, have 
sunk into Syrians, Parthians, or Egyptians. 
Marseilles, by being situated in the midst of 
rauls has contracted somewhat of Jhc dis¬ 
position of its adjoining neighbours. What 
race do the Tarentines retain of the hnr^y 
rugged discipline of Sparte? Every thing that 
grows in its own natural soil attains the great- 
r perfection ; whatever is planted in a foreign 
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• land, by a gradual change in its nature, degen¬ 
erates into a similitude to that which affords 
•it nurture. You will therefore fight with men 
of the like description as those whom you have 
already vanquished and cut to pieces; thopc 
Phrygians^ encumbered with Gallic armour, in 
the battle with Antiochus. I fear that they 
will not oppose us sufficiently so as that we 
may acquire honour from our victory. King 
Attalus often routed and put them to flight. 
Brutes retain for a time, when taken, their na¬ 
tural ferocity: but after being long fed by the 
hands of men they grow tame. Think ye, 
then, that Nature does not art in the same 
manner, in softening the savage tempers of 
men ? Do you believe these to be of the 
same kind that their fathers and grandfathers 
were? Driven from home by want of land, 
they marched along the craggy coast of Illyri- 
cuni; then fought iheir way, against the 
fierc<‘.st nations, tlirongh tlie whole length of 
Psonia and Thrace, and look jiossession of 
these eountrics. After being hardened, yet 
soured, by so great hardships, tliey gained ad¬ 
mittance here; a territory eajjable of glutting 
them with an abundance of every thing desira¬ 
ble. By the very great fertility of the soil, the 
very great miklness of the climate, and the 
^gentle dispositions of the neighbouring nations, 
all that barbarous fierceness, which they brought 
with them, has been quite mollified. As for 
you, who are sons of Mars, believe me, you 
ouglit, from the very beginning, to guanl 
against, and shun, above all things, the enticing 
delights of Asia ; so great is the power of 
those foreign jdeusurcs in extinguishing the 
vigour of the iiiind, so strong the contagion 
from the relaxed discipline and manners of the 
peo})!e about you. One thing has hapjx'iied 
Tortunately; that though they will not bring 
against you a degree of strength by any means 
equal to what they formerly possessed; yet 
they still retain a character among the Greeks 
equal to what they had at their first coming; 
consequently, you will ae<|uire, by subduing 
them, as high renown among the allies for mil- 
•itary prowess, as if they had kept up to their 
ancient standard of courage.” 

XVTII. He then dismissed the assembly; 
and, having despatched ambassadors to Epos- 
aognatus, (who alone, of all the petty princes, 
iiad remained in friendship with Eumenes, and 
(efused to assist Antiochus against the Ho¬ 
mans,) proceeded on his march. He came, 


the first day, to the river AUnder, and the 
next, to a village called Tyscos. Here he was 
met by ambassadors from the Oroandians, 
begging to be admitted into friendship. He 
ordered them to pay two hundred talents and, 
on their requesting liberty to report that matter 
at home, gave them permission. He then led 
the army to PUtendos, and, proceeding thence, 
encamped at Alyatti. The persons sent to 
Kpossognatus returned to him here, and with 
them ambassadors from that chieftain, who en¬ 
treated him not to make war on the Tolis- 
tolioians, for that Epossognatus himself 
would go among that people and persuade 
them to submission. This request of the 
prince was complied with. The army then 
marched through the country called Axylos,^ 
which name was given from the nature of the 
}»iacc, being entirely destitute not only of tim- 
ber, Imt even of brambles, or any species of 
lire-wood. The inhabitants, instead of wood, 
use cow dung. While the Romans were en¬ 
camped at (Juballum, a fort of Gallogrieciii, a 
party of the enemy’s cavalry appeared, adx.inc- 
ing with great fury. And they not only dis¬ 
ordered by their sudden charge, the advanced 
guards of the Romans, but killed several of the 
men. No sooner, however, did the uproar 
reach the camp, than the Roman cavalry, pour¬ 
ing out liaslily by all the gales, routed and dis¬ 
persed the Gaul.s, killing many as they fled. 
Tlio consul, now', perceiving that he had reach¬ 
ed the enemy’s country, took care, for the future, 
to explore the ground ihroiigli W'hich his route 
led, and to keep a proper guard on his rear. 
Having, by continued marches, arrived at the 
river SSangarius, he set about constructing a 
bridge, no pa.ssable ford being any where found. 
'J’he Sangarius running from the mountain of 
Adoreos, through Phrygia, joins the river 
Thymbris at the confines of Bitbynia. After 
doubling its quantity of water by this junction, 
it proceeds, in a more cojiious stream, through 
Bitbynia, and empties itself into tlie Euxine 
sea. Yet it is not so remarkable for the size 
of its current, as for the vast quantit}' of fish 
wliich it supplies to the people in its vicinity. 
When the bridge was finished, and the army 
had passed the river, as they were inarching 
along the bank, they were met by the Gallic 
priests of the Great Mother, from Pessinus 
with the symbols of their office; who, in 
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rhymes, which, they chanted as if they were I bring themselves to sit inactive, at the foot of 
inspired, foretold that the goddess would grant | bleak mountains, exposed to cold and hunger.” 
the Romans a safe passage, success in the war. Although the height of their posts was, in it* 
and the empire over that country. The con-1 self, a strong defence, yet they drew, besides, a 
sul, saying that he embraced the omen, pitch- trench and other fortifications round the sum- 
ed his camp on that very spot. On the fol- mits which they occupied. The least part of 
lowing day he okrived at Gordium. This their care was employed in providing a stock of 
town, though not very large, is a celebrated ' missile weapons; for they trusted that the 
and well-frequented mart, exceeding, in that. rocky ground itself would furnish stones in 
respect, most other inland places. It has the ! abundance. 

advantage of three seas, nearly equidistant from XK. The consul, having foreseen that his 
it, that at Hellespontus, that at Sinope, and men could not come to a close engagement, in 
that on the opposite coast of Cilicia. It is i the attack of the enemy’s post, had prepared an 
also contiguous to the borders of many and ! immense quantity of javelins, light infantry, 
great nations, the commerce of which, mutual' spears, arrows, balls of lead, and small stones, fit 
convenience caused to centre, principally, iif. to be thrown with slings. Furnished with this 
this place. The Romans found the town de-' stock of missile weapons, he marched towards 
sorted by the inhabitants through fear, yet at' Mount Olympus, and encamped within five miles 
the same time filled with plenty of every thing, j of it. Next day, accompanied by Attains, he 
While they halted here, ambassadors came | advanced with an escort of four hundred horse, 
from Epossognatu.s, with information, that “ he to examine the nature of the mountain, and 
had applied to the petty princes of the Gauls,' situation of the camp of the Gauls; but a party 
but could not bring them to reason; that they i of the enemy’s cavalry, double in number to his, 
were removing in crowds from the villages and ! sallying out, obliged them to retire. He even 
lands in the open country; and, with their' lost some men in the retreat, and had more 
wives and children, carrying and driving what-1 wounded. On the third day he went to make 
ever could be. carried or driven, were going to his observations, at the head of all his cavalry ; 
Mount Olympus, where they hoped to defend and none of the enemy coming out beyond their 
themselves by their arms and the nature of the fortifications, he rode round the mountain with 
ground.” safety. He saw that, on the south side, the 

.XIX. Deputie.s from the Oroandians hills were composed of earth, and rose to a 

brought, afterwards, more particular intelli- certain height, with a gentle slope, hut that on 

gence ; that “ the stale of the Tolistoboians the north, there was nothing but steep and 
had seized Mount Olympus, but that the almost perpendicular clilfs. He found, too, 
Tectosagians, taking a difl'eront route, were that there were but three ways by which the 
gone to another mountain, called Magaba; and troops could ascend ; one at the middle of the 
that the Trocmians, leaving their wives and mountain, where the ground was earthy, and 

children in charge with the Tectosagians, had two others, both very difficult, one on the south- 

resolved to carry their armed force to the as- east, and the other on the north-west. After 
sistance of the Tolistoboians.” The chieftains i taking a full view of all these places, he pitched 
of the three states, at that time, were Ortia- his camp, that day, close to the foot of the 
gon, Gombolomarus, and Gaulotus ; and their mountain. On the day following, after offering 
principal reason for choosing this mode of con- sacrifice, in which the first victims afforded the 
ducting the war was, that as they had posses- desired omens, he advanced against the enemy 
sion of the highest mountains in that part of the with his army in three divisions. He himself, 
world, and had conveyed thither stores of every with the greatest part of the forces, marched 


land, sufficient for their consumption during a up where the mountain afforded the easiest as¬ 


hing time, they thought that the enemy would be cent. He ordered his brother, Lucius Manlius, 
wearied out by the tediousness of the enterprise; to mount on the south-east side, as far as the 
being fully persuaded, that “ they would never ground allowed him to ascend with safety; 


venture to climb over places so steep and un¬ 
even ; that if such an attempt should be made, 
a small number would be able to repulse and 
drive them down; and that they never could 


but, if he should meet such precipices as he 
could not surmount without danger, then, not 
to contend with the unfavourable nature of the 
place, or attempt to conquer obstacles insupers 
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• able, b\it to come eloping across the mountain 
towards him, and join the body under his 
command; and he directed Caius Helvius, 
with4he third division, to march round leisure¬ 
ly, by the foot of the mountain, and to climb 
the hill orf the north-cast. The auxiliary troops 
of Attalus he distributed equally among the 
three divisions, ordering the young prince to 
accompany them himself. The cavalry and 
elephants he left in the plain, at the foot of the 
hills, charging the commanding officers, to 
watch attentively every thing that should hap¬ 
pen, and to be expeditious in bringing succour 
wherever circumstances should require. 

XXI. The Gauls, (thoroughly satished that 
the ground on their two flanks was impassable,) 
in order to secure, by arms, the ascent on the 
south side, sent about four thousand soldiers to 
keep possession of a hill which hung over the 
road, at the distance of near a mile from their 
camp; hoping that this would serve as a for¬ 
tress to stop the enemy’s progress, On seeing 
this, the Romans prepared for the fight. The 
light infantry advanced, at a small distance, in 
the front of the line; and, of Attalus’s troops, 
the Cretan archers and slingers, the 'rrallians 
agd Thracians. The battalions of infantry, as 
the ground was steep, marclied at a slow pace, 
diolding their shields before them, merely to 
ward off missile weapons, for there was no 
likelihood of a close engagement. As soon as 
they came within reach, the flght commenced 
with the missile weapons, and continued for a 
short time equal; the Gauls having the advan¬ 
tage in situation, the Romans in variety and 
plenty of weapons. But, as the contest ad¬ 
vanced, this equality was soon lost: the Gauls 
carried long shields, but too narrow for the 
breadth of their bodies: and even these were 
flat, and therefore afforded but a bad defence. 
Besides, in a little time they had nothing left 
but swords, which, as the enemy did not 
come close, were useless. They had only 
stones to throw, and those not of a proper size, 
as they had laid in no store of such, but used 
whatever each, in his hurry and confusion, 
•found next at hand ; and then being unused to 
this manner of fighting, they did not know how 
to aid ^ho blow with either skill or strength. 
At the same time every part was assailed with 
aprows, leaden balls, and darts; the approach 
of which they could not perceive, and scarcely 
<ton8ciou8, indeed, of what they were doing, so 
fllinded were they by rage and fear together; 


while they found themselves engaged in a kind 
of fight, for which they were utterly unquali¬ 
fied. When closed with an enemy, and where 
they can receive and give wounds in turn, rage 
inflames their courage; but when they are 
wounded at a distance, with light weapons from 
unknown hands, and have no object on which 
they can vent their intemperate fury, like wound¬ 
ed wild beasts, they rush forward at random, 
and often upon their own party. Their wounds 
made the greater show, because they always 
fight naked. Their bodies are plump,—conse- 
q\icntly the blood flowed in the greater quanti¬ 
ty,—and their skins white, being never stripped 
except in battle. Thus the cuts appeared the 
more shocking, while the whiteness of their 
skins made the black stains of the blood more 
conspicuous. But they were not much aflocted 
by open wounds. Sometimes they even cut off* 
the skin, when the wound was more broad than 
deep, thinking that in this condition they fought 
with the greater glory. But when the point of 
an arrow, or a ball, sinking deep in the flesh 
tormented them, and while, notwithstanding all 
their endeavours to extract it, the weapon 
could not be got out, then they fell into fits of 
phrenzy and shame, at being destroyed by so 
small a hurt; and dashing themselves on the 
ground, lay scattered over the place. Some 
rushing against the enemy were overwhelmed 
with darts ; and, when any of them came near, 
they were cut to pieces by the light infantry. 
A soldier of this description carries a shield 
three feet long, and, in his right hand javelins, 
which he throws at a distance. He has at his 
side a Spanish sword, which, when he has 
occasion to fight close, he draws, and shifts the 
spears into his left hand. There were few of 
the Gauls now left; and these seeing them¬ 
selves overpowered by the light infantry, and 
the battalions of the legions advancing, fled in 
confusion to the camp ; which, by tliis time, 
was full of tumult and dismay, as the women, 
children, and others, unfit to bear arms, were all 
crowded together there. ’Fhe hills, thus aban¬ 
doned by the enemy, were seized by the victo¬ 
rious Romans. 

XXII. At this juncture, Lucius Manlius 
and Caius Helvius, having marched up as high 
as the sloping hills allowed them to do, and, 
indeed, to insuperable steeps, turned towards 
that side of tho mountain, where, only, the as¬ 
cent was practicable; and began, as if by 
concert, to follow the consuFs party at mode- 
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rate distances; being driven by necessity to 
adopt the plan now, which would have been 
the best at the beginning. For in such disad¬ 
vantageous ground reserves have often been of 
the utmost use ; as, should the first line happen 
to be repulsed, the second may both cover their 
retreat, and succeed to their place in the fight 
The consul, as soon as the vanguard of the 
legions reached the hills taken by the light in 
fantry, ordered the troops to halt, and take 
breath; at the same time he showed them the 
bodies of the Gauls spread about the hills, 
asking them, “ Since the light troops had 
fought such a battle, what might be expected 
from the legions from a regular army, and 
from the spirit of the bravest soldiers 1 They 
ought certainly to take the camp into whicl 
the enemy had been driven, especially, now 
that they were in dismay.” He then sen 
forward the light infantry, who, while the army 
halted, had employed even that time to good 
purpose in collecting missiles from about the 
hills, that they might have a sufficient stock for 
the occasion. They now approached the camp. 
The Gauls, not confiding in the strength of 
their works, had posted themsehes, in arms, 
on the outside of the rampart. The Romans 
assailed them with a shower of weapons of 
every sort; and, as they .stood thick, the less 
apt was any to fall without cITect. They were 
driven in an instant within their trenches, 
leaving only strong guards at the entrances of 
the gates. Against the crowd that fled into 
the camp a vast quantity of missile weapons 
were discharged, and the shouts, intermixed 
with lamentations of the women and children, 
showed that great numbers were wounded. 
The first line of the legions hurled their jave¬ 
lins against the guards posted at the gates; 
however, these, in general, were not wounded, 
but most of them, having their shields pierced 
through, were entangled and fastened together, 
nor did they longer withstand the attack. 

XXIII. The gates being now open, the 
Gauls, in order to escape the conquerors, fled 
out of the camp to all quarters. They rushed 
on, without looking before them, where there 
were roads, and where there were none; no 
craggy cliffs, nor even perpendicular rocks, 
stopped them, for they now feared nothing but 
the enemy. Great numbers, therefore, falling 
down precipices of vast height, were either 
maimed or killed. The consul, taking posses¬ 
sion of the caqip, restrained the soldiers from 


I plundering it; ordering all to pursue with their 
utmost speed, to press on the enemy, and to 
increase their present panic. The other party, 
under Lucius Manlius now came up. These 
he did not suffer to enter the camp, but sent 
them forward in the pursuit, and whom he 
followed shortly after, committing the guard'of 
the prisoners to some military tribunes; for he 
hoped, from their present consternation, that 
he might by exertion put an entire end to 
the war. After the consul’s departure, 
Caius Helvius arrived, with the third divi¬ 
sion. It was not in his power to prevent 
their sacking the camp; and, by one of for¬ 
tune’s most unjust dispensations, the booty 
fell into the hands of men who had not had any 
concern in the action. The cavalry stood for a 
long time ignorant of the fight, and of the suc¬ 
cess of tlndr army. At last, they also, as far 
as their horses could climb up the hills, pursu¬ 
ed the Gauls, (who were now dispersed round 
the foot of the mountain,) killing and taking 
many. The number of the slain could not easily 
be ascertained, on account of the windings of the 
hills, among which they were pursued. Many 
likewise fell from impassable clifts, into cavities 
of prodigious depth; others were killed in the 
woods and thickets. Claudius, who mentions 
two battles on Mount Olympus, asserts, that 
forty thousand fell in them ; yet Valerius An- 
tias, who is generally addicted to great ex¬ 
aggeration in point of numbers, says, not more 
than ten thousand. That the number of pri¬ 
soners amounted to forty thousand there is no 
doubt, because the Gauls had dragged along 
with them a crowd of people of all descriptions 
and of all ages, like men removing to another 
country, rather than going out to war. The 
consul collected in one heap, and burned, the 
arms of the enemy ; he then ordered all to bring 
together the rest of the booty, and selling that 
portion which was to be applied to the Use of 
the public, distributed the remainder among the 
soldiers, taking care that the shares should bo 
as just as possible. He likewise commended 
them in public assemblies, and conferred pre¬ 
sents according to the deserts of each; distin-* 
guishing Attains above all others, with the 
general approbation of ail. For not only by 
his courage and activity in undergoing dangers 
and fatigue, but also by the modesty of his de¬ 
portment, that young prince had rendered him¬ 
self eminently conspicuous. 

XXIV. 'rae war with the Tectosagions 
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^ remained still to be begun. The consul, march¬ 
ing against them, arrived, on the third day, at 

,Ancyra, a city remarkable in those parts, from 
which the enemy were but a little more than 
ten miles distant. While he lay encamped here, 
a rnemoralde action was performed by a female. 
Arpong many other captive^ was the wife of 
tlie Gallic chieftain, Ortiagon, a woman of ex¬ 
quisite beauty. The commander of the guards 
was a centurion, avaricious and lustful, as sol¬ 
diers often are. He, lir^t, endeavoured to learn 
her sentiments ; but, finding that she abhorred 
(lie thought of voluntary jirostitution, he em¬ 
ployed violence. Afterwards, in order to make 
some atonement for the injury and insult, he 
gave her hopes of liberty to return to her 
friends; but even this he wouhl not grant, 
without a compensation. lie stipulated for a 
certain weight of gold, but, being unwilling 
that liis countrymen should he privy to tiic 
luisincsh, gave her leave to send any one of tlie 
prisoners, whom she rho.se, with a message to 
her friends. He aj)poinled a spot near the 
river, to which two of this woman's friends, 
and not more, were to come with the gold in 
the night following, and to receive her from his 
hands. It happened that, among the prisoners, 
uildt^r the same guard, was a servant of her 
own: he was employed as the messenger, and 
\he centurion, as soon as it grew dark, convey¬ 
ed him beyond llic advanced posts. Her friends 
came to the place at the appointed lime, as did 
the centurion with his prisoner. Here, on 
their producing the gold, which amounted to 
an Attic talent, for that was the sum demand¬ 
ed, in her own language she ordered them to 
draw their swords, and kill the centurion, while 
he was weighing the gold. After he wa-s slain, 
she caused his head to be cut off, and wrapping 
it up in her garment, carried it to her husband 
Ortiagon, who had fled home from Olympus. 
Before she would embrace him, she threw down 
the ccnturioif8 head at his feet; and, on his 
asking, with astonishment, whose head it was, 
and what was the meaning of such a proceeding, 
so unaccountable in a female, she acknowledged 
Jo her husband the injury committed on her 
person, and the vengeance she had taken for 
the forcible violation of her chastity. It is said, 
that, shfc maintaiiied to the last, by the purity 
and strictness of her life, the glory of this 
achievement, so honourable to her sex. 

^ XXV. The Tectosagians sent envoys to the 

^ cpnsul at Ancyra, entreating him not to decamp, 
VoL.n. 30 
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until he had held a conference with their kings; 
adding, that they preferred peace, on any con¬ 
ditions, to war. The time was fixed for the 
next day, and the place, a spot which seemed 
the most central between the camp of the Gauls 
and Ancyra. The consul came thither, at the 
appointed hour, with a guard of five hundred 
horse, but, seeing none of the Gauls there, 

I he returned into his camp: after which the 
1 same envoys came again, with an apology, that 
] their kings could not come, being prevented by 
I religious considerations; but, that the principal 
, men of the n. on would attend, and that 
■ the business might be as well transacted by 
, them. To which the consul answered, that 
I he would send Attalus on Iris part. To this 
i meeting both parties came, Attalus, attended 
i by an escort of three hundred horse, when a con- 
' versation ensued respecting the terms of peace; 

I but, as this could not be finally concluded 
j without the presence of the commanders in chief, 

} it was agreed, that the consul and the kings 
' should meet in the same place on the following 
! (lay. The intention of the Gauls in pompon- 
I iijg matters, was, first, to waste time, that they 
j might remove their effects, so as not to be en- 
; cumbered in case of danger, and also their 
] wives and children, to the other side of the 
river Halys; and, secondly, to favour a plot 
which they were forming against the consul, 
while he should harbour no suspicion of treach- 
efry during the conference. They chose for 
this purpose, one thousand horsemen of ap¬ 
proved intrepidity; and their plan would have 
taken effect, had not fortune exerted herself in 
favour of the law of nations, which they plot¬ 
ted to violate. The Roman parties, who went 
out for forage and wood, were led towards that 
quarter where the conference was to be held; 
for the tribunes judged that to be the safest 
course, as they would have the consul’s escort, 
and himself, as a guard between them and the 
enemy. However, they posted another guard 
of their own, of six hundred horse, nearer to 
the camp. The consul, being assured by 
Attalus that the kings would come, and that 
the business might be concluded, set out from 
his camp with the same attendants as before. 
When he had advanced about five miles, and 
was near tho place appointed, he saw, on a 
sudden, the Gauls coming on with hostile fury, 
as fast as their horses could gallop. He halted, 
and ordering his horsemen to make ready their 
arms, and their courage, received the enemy’s 
36 * 
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first charge wilh firmness, and kept his ground. 
At length, overpowered by numbers, lie Ix'gan 
to retreat leisurely, without diHturl>ing the order 
of the troops, but, at last, the danger of delay 
appearing greater than any advantage to be deri¬ 
ved from keeping their ranks, tlioy all tied in 
hurry and disorder. The Gauls, seeing them 
disperse, pursued eagerly, and killed several 
and a great part of them would have been eu 
off, had not the six hundred horse, the guard of 
the foragers, come up to meet them, 'riicsc 
on hearing, at a distance, the .shout of dismay 
raised l>y their friends, made ready their wea¬ 
pons and horses, and, with their vigour fresh 
renewed the fight after il had berome desperate 
The fortune of the battle, therefore, was in¬ 
stantly reversed, and dismay ri'tortcd on th 
victors. At the first charge the Gauls wi're 
routed ; at the same time the foragers from fii* 
fields ran together towards the spot, so lh.it 
wherever the fugitives turned lhe> met an 
enemy. Thus, tliey could not retreat with 
either ease or safety, esjiecially as the Romans 
pursued on fresh horses, while theirs were 
fatigued. Few therefore escaped; yet not 
one was taken ; the far greater pait paid their 
lives as a forfeit for having violated tlic faith 
of a conference. 'Fhe whole army of the Ro¬ 
mans, with minds burning with rage, maicltcd 
up, next day, close to the enemy. 

XXVI. The consul, resolved that no par¬ 
ticular should escajic his knowledge, sjicnt two 
days in examining the nature of the mountain 
with his own eyes. On the third day after 
taking the auspices, and then offering sacrifice, 
he formed his troops in four divisions, that 
two might go with him up the middle of the 
mountain, while the other two should march 
one on each side, against the wings of the 
Gauls. The mam strength of the enemy, tlie 
Tectosagians and Trocmians, amounting to 
fifty thousand men, formed the centre of their 
line. The cavalry, about ton thousand men, 
lieing dismounted, (their horses being useless 
among the uneven rocks,) were placed on the 
right wing, and the Cappadocians of Ariara- 
thes, with the auviliary troops of Morzes, 
making up near four thousand, on the left. 
The consul, as he had done before at Mount 
Olympus, placed his light troojis in the van, 
taking care that they should have ready at hand 
the same abundance of weapons of every sort. 
When they approached the enemy all circum- 
stanees, on both sides, were the same as in the 


former battle, cxccjiting that the spirits of the 
Romans were elated by tlicir success, and 
those of the Gauls depressed ; because, though 
theti»srl\es had not been defeated, yet, they 
coiisideicd, as their own, the overthrow of 
])eople of their own race, 'riie battle, there¬ 
fore, coninieneiiig umh'r like eircumstanyes, 
had the same issue. The cloud, as it were, of 
liglit weapons that were thrown, overwhelmed 
tin* army of the enemy ; and as none of tliem 
dared to come lorward, for fear of eximsing all 
parts of their IkhIics open to the blows, so 
while they stood still, the clo.ser they were li*- 
gether the nioie wounds they received, as the 
assailants had the better rnaik to aim at. 'J’he 
consul now judged, that as they were alri'ady 
disordered, if he sliould once h’t them .see the 
standards of ilic legions, they would all instarit- 
Iv turn about and tl\ ; rceei'ing, therefore, the 
lighl-infantry, and the rest of the irregulars, 
l)et\veen the ranks, he onleied the line to 
advance. 

X-VVIl. The Gauls, discouraged by re- 
fleeting on the defeat of the 'J'olistohoians, and 
distressed by carrying wea{Jons sticking in their 
flesh, fatigued also liy long standing, were not 
able to supjKirt even the fir.sl shout and onset 
of the Romans. 'I'lieir flight was directed to¬ 
wards their camp; but a few of them entered 
within the trenches; the greater jmrt, jmssing 
by on the right and left, fled whielnwer way 
each man’s giddy ha.stc carried him. 'I’lic con- 
i^ueror.s followed, cutting oil' th<‘ hindmost ; 
but then, through greediness for booty, they 
stopped in the camp, and not one of them con¬ 
tinued the pursuit. The Gauls in the wings 
stood some time longer, because it was 
later when the Romans reached them; hut 
fled at the first discharge of weapons. 'J'he 
•onsnl, as he could not draw oil’ the men who 
had got into the camp for plunder, sent for¬ 
ward those who had been in the wings to pur¬ 
sue the enemy. They, accordingly, followed 
them a considerable way ; yet, in the pursuit, 
for there was no fight, they killed not more 
than eight thousand men: the rest crossed the 
river Halys. A great part of the Romans 
odged that night in the enemy’s camp ; the rest 
he consul led hack to his own. Next day, he 
ook a review of the prisoners, and of the 
booty, the quantity of which was as great ow 
might be expected to have been heaped toge- , 
her by a nation most greeily of rapine, afles 
holding possession by force of arms, of all iho 
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» country^ on this side Mount Taurus, during a | 
upace of many years. I'he (iauls, aft<’r lliis 
••*]»sporKi(Mi, re-as>-;eml)le(l in one place, h groat 
)»artj)f fliern being wounded or unarmed : and 
as all were destitute of every kind of property, 
they sent deputies to the consul, to 8U[)plicatc • 
ton* p<‘ace. Manlius ordered them to attend ; 
him at Ephesus; and, being in haste to quit 
tho.se cold regions in the vicinity of Mount 
'raiinis, il henig now the middle of auliniin, ' 
he led hack his victorious army into winter- 
<jUarlers on the sea-coasl. 

A .Will. During the time of tliose trans- 
aelions in Asia, the other provinces were in a 
slate of tranquillity. At Rome, the censors, 
'i’ltus t^uintius Flamininns, and Marcus (’lau- 
tlius Marcellus, read <)V»‘r the roll of the se¬ 
nate; Piihiins Seipio Alncamis, was, a tliird 
time, de<dared prince of the s<>nale, and only 
lour rncnflicrs were struck out, none of whom 
ha*) hel<i any curule oHice. In llndr revic-w of 
the knights, also, the censors acted with great 
imidne-s. They eonlraeted for tin* erection ol 
a huildnig in the .Equiinudium, on ihe eai>ilo- 
linc mount, and for })a\ing, with Hint, a road 
fiom the (hi})u.in gate to th»5 temple of Mar.s. 
'J’lie ('ampaniuns, luu mg requested the direc¬ 
tions of llie senate, resjiecting the ))lace where 
^their census should be lield, an order passed, 
tliat il should he performed at Rome. Extra¬ 
ordinary (piantities of rain fell this year; twelve 
times tin* 'I’ilMT overliowaal tlie held of Mars, 
ainl the h»\ver parts of the city. The war 
with tlie (tauls in Asia having been brought , 
to a conelusion by the consul, (hieiu.s Manlius, ^ 
tin' other consul, Marcus Fulvius, as the -Elo- ; 
bans w'ere now completely reduced, passed over ! 
to (h'j>hallenia, and sent messengers round the ; 
slates of the island, to inquire whether they 
chose to submit to the Romans, or to try the for¬ 
tune of war. Pear operated so strongly on them 
all, that they did not refuse to surrender. They 
gave the number of hostages deniundial, which 
was juoportioned to the abilities of a weak peo¬ 
ple, tlic Nesians, Craniaiis, Pallenians, and 
Sanneans giving twenty each. Peace had, 
•now, beyond what could have been hoped for, 
begun to dilfusc its benign influence through 
(h'phallenia, wlien one state, the Samaians, 
from wliat motiva* is uncertain, suddenly broke 
oqt in opposition. 'Fhey said, that as ihoir 
eity was commodiously situated, they were 
ftfraid that the Romans would compel them to 
remove from it. Put whether they conceived 


this in their own minds, and umler the impulse 
of a groundless fear, disturbed the general quiet, 
or whether such a project had been mentioned 
in conversation among the Romans, and report¬ 
ed to them, has not been discovered: thus 
much is certain, that after having given hostages 
they suddenly shut their gates, and could not 
be prevailed upon to relinquish tlieir design, 
even by the prayers of their friends, whom tho 
consul sent to tlio walls, to try how far they 
might be inlluenced by comjiassion for their 
j parents and countrymen. As their answers 
j showed nothing of a pacific disposition, siege 
I w'as laid to the city. The consul had a sufTi- 
cienl .More of engines and machines, which had 
been brought over from Ambracia; and the 
works necessary to be formed were executed by 
the soldiers with great ililigence. The rams 
weri' therefore brought forward in two places, 
and lu’gan to batter the walls, 
i XA'IA. 'I'lie townsmen omitted notliing 
tliat could serve to ol)s.truet the wmrks or the 
motions of the besiegers. But the two methods 
of defence, which they found most elfcctual, 
were, first the raising always, instead of 
a ])ait of the wall that was demolished, a 
I now wall of equal strength on the inside; and 
' the other, making sudden sallies, at one 
‘ lime, against the enemy’s works, at another, 

. against his advanced guards ; and m those at¬ 
tacks, they geiK'rally got the better. The only 
means of confining tliem, that could be con- 
tri\ed, seems of no great eon-scquencc ; it was, 
however, this,—the bringing one hundred sling- 
ers from -f’gium, Patr®, and Dymie. 7'hese 
men, according to the customary practice of 
that nation, w'cre exercised from their child¬ 
hood, in throwing with a sling, into the open 
sea, the round pebbles which, mixed with sand, 
generally cover the shore; and by this means 
they acquired such a degree of dexterity, as to 
cast weapons of that sort to a greater distance, 
with surer aim, and more powerful effect, than 
even the Balearian slingers. Besides, their 
sling docs not consist merely of a single strap, 

I like the Balearic, and that of other nations, but 
i the receptacle of the bullet is three-fold, and 
I made firm by several seams, that, it may not, 
i by the yielding of the strap in the act of throw- 
! ing, be let fly at random, hut that lying her© 
steady, while whirled about, it may be dis¬ 
charged as if sent from the string of a bow. 
I Being accustomed to drive their bullets through 
circular marks of small circumference, placed 
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at a great distance, they not only bit the enemy’s 
heads, but any part of their face that they aim> 
ed at. These slings checked the Samseans 
from sallying either so frequently, or so boldly; 
insomuch that they would, sometimes, from 
the walls, beseech the Achsans to retire for a 
while, and be quiet spectators of their fight 
with the Roman guards. Same supported a 
siege of four months. At last, as some of 
their small number were daily killed or wound¬ 
ed, and the survivors were, through continual 
fatigues, greatly reduced both in strength and 
spirits, the Romans, one night scaling the wall 
of the citadel, which they call Cyatidcs, made 
their way into the forum. The Sammans, on 
discovering that a part of the city was taken, 
fled, with their wives and children, into the 
greater citadel; but submitting next day, they 
were all sold as slaves, and their city was plun¬ 
dered. 

XXX. As soon as he had settled the affairs 
of Cephallenia, the consul, leaving a garrison 
in Same, sailed over to Peloponnesus, where 
his presence had been often solicited for a long 
time past, chiefly by the .^Egiuns and Laredro- 
monians. From the first institution of the 
Aebsan council, the assemblies of the nation 
had been held at iEgium, whether out of re¬ 
spect to the dignity of the city, or on account 
of the commodiousness of its situation. This 
usage Philopcemen first attempted to .subvert 
in that year, and determined to introduce an 
ordinance, that these should be held in every 
one of the cities which were members of the 
Achean union, in rotation; and a little before 
the arrival of the consul, when the Demiur- 
guses, who are the chief magistrate's in the 
states, summoned the representatives to 
jEgium, Philopoemen, then prtetor, by pro¬ 
clamation, appointed their meeting at Argos. 
As it was apparent that, in general, all would 
repair to the latter place, the consul likewise, 
though he favoured the cause of the ^Egians, 
went thither, but, after the matter had been 
debated, seeing that the opposite party was 
likely to succeed, he declined being farther 
concerned. The Lacedeemonians, then, drew 
his attention to their disputes. Their state 
was kept in constant uneasiness, principally by 
the exiles, of whom great numbers resided in 
the maritime forts on the coast of Laconia, all 
which had been taken from the LaccdEcmoni- 
ans. At this the latter were deeply chagrined, 
as they wished to enjoy free access to the 


sea, if they should have occasion to send am¬ 
bassadors to Romo, or any other place ; and at 
the same time, to possess some mart and ra 
pository for foreign merchandise, for their • n€>- 
ecssary demands. They, therefore, attacked in 
the night, a maritime village, called l.ias, and 
seized it by surprise. 'J’he inhabitants, and the 
exiles residing in llic place, were terrified, at 
first, by the sudden assault; but afterwards col¬ 
lecting in a body, before day. after a slight 
contest, they drove back the LacedaononiaiiK. 
A general alann, nevertheless, spread over the 
whole coast, and all the forts and villages, with 
the exiles residing there, united in sending a 
common embassy to the Aelueaiis. 

XXXI. The pra-tor, Philopcmncn,—(who, 
from the beginning, had ever been a frunid to 
the cause of the exiles, and had always advis¬ 
ed the Aeh.Tans to reduce the power and in¬ 
fluence of the Laceda'inonians,)—on the re¬ 
quest of the ambassadors, gave them an audi¬ 
ence of the council. There, on a motion 
made by him, a decree was passed, lliat, 
“ whereas Titus Quintius and the Romans 
had committed iheir forts and \illages, on 
the coast of Laconia, to the protection and 
guardianship of the Achseans; and where¬ 
as, according to treaty, the Lacodamionians 
ought to leave them unmolested; notwitli- 
standing which, the village of Las had been 
attacked by them, and bloodshed commit¬ 
ted therein; therefore, unless the authors 
and abettors of this outrage were deliver¬ 
ed up to the Achffians, they would consider 
it as a violation of the treaty.” To demand 
those persons, ambassadors were instantly 
despatched to Lacedamion. This authorita¬ 
tive injunction appeared to the Laceda*monians 
so haughty and insolent, that if their state had 
been in its ancient condition, they would un¬ 
doubtedly have flown to arms. What dis¬ 
tracted them most of all was, the fear, lest, if 
by obeying the first mandates tiiey once receiv¬ 
ed the yoke, Philopoemen, pursuant to a scheme 
which he had long had in contemplation, should 
put the exiles in possession of Lacediemon. 
Enraged, therefore, to madness, they put to* 
death thirty men of the faction which had held 
some correspondence with PhilojKDineii and 
the exiles, passed a decree, renouncing ail alli¬ 
ance with the Achffians, ordering ambassadors 
to be sent immediately .to Cephallenia, to sur¬ 
render Lacedffimon to the consul, Marcuc 
Fulvius, beseeching him to come into Pclopoit- 
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• uesus, and to receive Lacedeemon under the | 
protection and dominion of the Roman j 
ople. { 

XXII. When the Achroan ambassadors ■ 
returned with an account of these proceedings, 
war was declared against the Lacedaiinioiiians, 
by* a unanimous vote of all the states of tlie 
confederacy ; and nothing but the winter pre¬ 
vented its being commenced immediately. 
However, they detached several small parties, 
not only by land, but by sea, which, making 
incursions more like freebooters than legnlar 
troops, laid waste the liacediemonian iVuiitiiTs. 
'I'liis commotion Imnight the consul into Re- 
loponne.sus, and, by lus order, a council wnis 
summoned at Elis ; the Eaced;vrnoinans being 
called on to attend, and to plead their own 
cause. The debates there wt're violent, and 
proceeded I'ven to ultercalion. Rut tlie con¬ 
sul, who, in other respects, acted in a very 
conciliatory manner, and who gave no e\})licii 
opinion, put an end to the disjiulc by one de¬ 
cisive order, that they should desist Iroin lios- 
tilities, until thev sent amh.issadois to Ronu', 
to the senate. Botli parties Sent aiiihass.ulors 
accordingly. The Ijaccdumoni.m exiles, also, 
aijthorised the Acha'ans to act in their cause, 
and negotiate on their behalf. Diophiines and 
jLycortas, both of them Megah>p<ditans, were 
at the head of the Acha'an embassy; and, as 
tliey were of diflerent sentiments with regard 
to public aliairs at home, so tiieir discourses on 
the occasion were of quite dilferent tendencies. 
Diophaiics proposed to leave the determination 
of every point entirely to the senate, “ who,” 
he said, “ would best decide the rontroversies 
between the Aclneans and JiUciMla'inonians 
while livcortas, according to the instructions of 
I’hilopfririen, requiied that the simatc slunild 
permit the Aclueans to execute tlieir own de¬ 
crees, made conformable to treaty, and their 
own laws: and to possess, uniiifriuged, the li¬ 
berty which themselves had besttnved. The 
Acluran nation was, at that time, in high esteem 
with the Romans; yet it was resolved, that no 
alteration should bo made respecting the T.ace- 
^diemonians: but the answer given was so ob¬ 
scure, that, while the Achacans understood that 
they were left at Ijberty to act as they pleased 
towards liacedspmoii, the Lacedaimoiiians con- 
fitfued it, as not conveying any such license. 
XXXIII. The use which the Ach®ans 
-tnade of this jiower was immoderate and tyran- 
ftical. They continued Philopcemen in office, 


who, in the beginning of spring; collecting an 
army, encamped in the territory of the Lace¬ 
demonians, and Ihcncc sent ambassadors to 
insist on their delivering up the authors of the 
insurrection ; promising, tliat if they complied, 
their state should remain in peace, and that 
those persons should not sufler any punish¬ 
ment, without a previous trial. The rest were 
held silent by their fears; but the persons de¬ 
manded by name, declared, that they would 
voluntarily go, provided tliey receivt'd assurance 
from the ambassadors, that they should be safe 
from violence until tlieir cause wore heard. 
Several other men, of illustrious characters, 
went along with them; both from a wish to 
aid those jirixati* iiidixiduals, and because they 
thought their cause concerned the public inter¬ 
est. Tlie Acha’ans had never before brought 
the Jniccda'inonian exiles into the country, 
because tln<^' knew that nothing would so much 
disgust the people ; but now, the vanguard of 
almost their whole army was compos’d of 
them. When the Lacodiemonians came to llic 
gale of the camp, these met tlu-m in a body, 
ainl, firM, began to provoke them with ill lan¬ 
guage ; a wrangle then ensuing, and iheir pas¬ 
sions being inflamed, the most turious of the 
exiles made an attack on the fiacedamionians. 
Wliilo these niqtealed to the gods, and the faith 
of the amliassadors ; and while the ambassadors 
and tlie prador, drixing back the crowd, pro¬ 
tected the Lacedemonians, and kept off some 
who were already binding them in chains, 
—the multitude, roused by the tumult, gather¬ 
ed about them in prodigious numbers. The 
Achreans, at first, ran thither to see what 
was doing; but then, the exiles, with loud 
clamours, complained of the sufferings that 
they had undergone, implored assistance, and 
at the same time insisted, that. “ such anotlier 
' opportunity, if they neglected thi.s. could never 
be hoped for: that these men had been the 
means of rendering useless the treaties, solemn¬ 
ly ratified in the capitol at Olympia ; and in 
the citadel of Athens; and that before their 
I hands should be tied up by a new treaty, they 
i ought to punish the guilty.” By these ex¬ 
pressions all were inflamed, so that on one 
I man calling out, to fall on, the whole crowd 
I attacked them-with stones; and seventeen 
persons, who, during the disturbance, had been 
put in chains, were killed. The next day, 
I sixty-thrcc, whom the pr®tor had protected 
I from violence, not because he wished them 
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safe, but beeau>;c he was unwilling that they 
should jK'rish, before they were tried, were 
taken into custody, brought before an enraged 
luullilude, uiid, after addressing a few words 
such prejudiced ears, they were all con¬ 
demned and executed. 

A'A'XIV. After this terrible example had 
Ijceii made, to humble the liaceda'monians, 
orders were sent to them, lust that they 
should demolish their walls: then, that nil the 
foreign auxiliaries, who had scivcd for pay 
under the tyrants, should quit the Laconian 
territories; tlien, that the slaves, xvhoin the 
tyrants had set free, who amounted to a great 
multitude, should de])art, before a certain day, 
after which, should any remain in the country 
the Aehfcaus were authorized to seize, sell, and 
carry tlierii away. That they should abrogate 
the laws and institutions of Lxeurgus, .and j 
adopt those of the .\eiKTans, by wlneli all ! 
would become one body, and eoncord would i 
be estaldislie*! among tbem. 'Fhey obeyed \ 
none of these iniunetioris, more uillniyly. | 
than that of di'inobsliing the walls; nor sulVer-1 
0(1 any with more leluctauce. than the giving ! 
up of the exiles. A decree for their rei^toiation 
was made at Tegoa, in a general eouiu il of 
Aclueans; where, an account being brought, 
that tlic foreign auxiliaries had been sent awjiy, 
and tliat the newly-registered Laced.Tmonians». 
(so they railed the .slaves enfranchised liy the 
tyrants) had bdt the city and dispersed through 
the country, it was resolved, lliat, Ixdbn* the 
army was disbanded, the jiradoi should go witli 
some light troojis, and. seizing that di'scription 
of people, sell llieiii as spoil. Great luimhers 
were accordinglv seized, and sold ; and with 
the money, arising from tlie sale, a portico at 
Megalopolis, winch the Laci'damuini.nis had 
demolished, was rebuilt with the approlialion 
of the AchaF‘ans. 'J'he. lauds of llelbinis, of 
which the Lacedaemonian lyiants had unjustly 
kept possession, were also restored to that state, 
according to an old docri'c of the Acliieuiis, 
made in the reign of Phili[), son of .Amyntas. 
'I'he state of Laccdiemori having, by these | 
im?aii.s, lost the sinews of its strength, remained j 
long in .subjection to the Acbaians; but no¬ 
thing hurt it so materially as the abolition of 
tlm fliscijiline of Lycurgus, in the practice of 
which they had continued during seven hundred 
years. 

XXXV. After the sitting of the council, 
wherein the debate between the Achaians and 


j Lacedemonians was held in pro.scnce of the con¬ 
sul, as the year was near expiring, Marcus Ful- 
vius w'ent home to Komo to hold the electionsc' 
The consuls elected were Marcus Vahn^s 
j Mossahi, and (huus Livius Salinator, having, 
this year, })roeured the rejection of his enemy, 
Marcus .^Emilius Lepidus. Then were elected 
piictors, Quintus Marcius IMnlippus, Marcus 
Claudius Marcellus, Caius Stertiiiius, (Anus 
Atinius, Publius (Aaudius I’ulclier, and 
Lucius Maniius Acidiiius. M'licn the elections 
■ were linislied, it w’as resolved that the consul, 
j Marcus Kulvius, should return into his jiro- 
1 vince to the army, and that he, and his colleague, 
(Aieius Manlius, should he conlimied in com¬ 
mand for a year. In this year in ]>ursuancc 
: of directions from the deceniMrs, a statue of 
' Jfeicules was set np in his tctii{»le, and a gibh'd 
chariot witli six horses, in the capitol, by 
Puliiius Cornelius. The inscrijition mention- 
('d, that Ihililiiis Corm'lius, consu!.' made 
llie olfennir. 'J'he eiinih* irdiles, aLo, Ihihlius 
(Aiiudius and N-rxius Suljileiiis (Jalha. dedicat¬ 
ed twelve gilded shields, out of money raised by 
lines till corn im'reliiints, for raising lh(! market 
by hoarding the grain. And Quintus Pulvnis 
Flaeeus, plebeian adile, having prosecuted to 
convielion one malefactor, (for the aaliles pro¬ 
secuted separately) dedu'ated two gilded 
.statue.'.. His colleague, Aldus (/fceiiins, did 
not comict any one. 'J'lie Roman games were 
e\hihil(‘d entire, thrice; the [ilehenin. five 
limes. Marcus Valerius Mes>.ala, and ('ams 
Livius Salinator, eiiteiiiig into ofliee on tlio 
ides of March, proposed to the .senate’s eon- 
suieratioij the stale; of the cammonw<'ullli, tin' 
proMiiees, and the armies. With respect to 
.Ktolia and Asia no altcralion was made. 'I'lie 
provlncc^ assigimd to the consuls, weie, to one, 
1*is:p, where he was to act against the Ijigiiri- 
ans; to the other, (iaul. 'Phey were ordered 
to east lots for these, or to settle the inatt(*r 
between themselves, to levy new armies, two 
legions for eacli; and to raise, of the l>atine 
allies, fifteen thousand foot, and one tliousand 
two hundred horse. Ijiguria fell, by lot, to 
Messala; (*aul, to Salinator, 'i’ho pradors ■ 
then cast lots, and the city jurisdiction fell to 
.Marcus ('laiidius; the foreign to Publius 
(Aaiidiiis; h'icily, to QuiiitUK Maieius ; Har- 

* Tins docs not prove Hint he was m the oflicc of 
consul, at tlie time of his rriakinj! it. foi it v\as u.siial 
to mention in sucji inscriptions the highest otfire tliai * 
tlic person find ever hold. * 
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to Cains Sterliniufi; Hither »Sj)ain, to 
liUcius Matiiius; Farther Spain, to (‘aius 
•l^ltlllius. 

XJXVI. The dispositions made, respect-i 
ins the armies, were these. It was ordeicd, ^ 
that the legions, which luid served under Cuius j 
L.tJIus, should be removed out of (iaul into 
liruttium, and pul under the command of Mar¬ 
cus Tuecius, proprietor ; that the army, which 
was in Sicily, should he disbanded, an<i the 
tleet which was there, brought home to Rome, 
by Marcus Sempronius, ])roi)rajtor. For the 
Spains, were decreed the legions then in those 
jirovinces, one for each; with orders, that each 
t>f the two jirirtors should levy, from among 
the allies, to recruit their numbers, three thou¬ 
sand foot and two hundred horse, which they 
were to carry with them. Before the new 
magistrates set out for lb<*ir provinces, a sup¬ 
plication, of three days continuance, was order¬ 
ed by the college of di'comvirs, to he perform¬ 
ed in every street, on account of a darkness 
having oversj>read the sky, between the third 
and fourth hours of the day ; and the nine days' 
solcmnitv was proclaimed, on account of a show¬ 
er of stones having fallen on the Avcntinc. 
As the censors obliged the ('amj)iinians, pur¬ 
suant to the decree of the senate, made last 
jear, to pass the general surva'y at Koine, (for. 
before that, it had not been fixed where (hey 
should be surveyed,) they j>etitioncd, that they 
might be allowe«l to take in marriage woimoi 
wii(» were citizens ol Koine, and that any who 
hail, heretofore, married such, might retain 
them ; and, likewise, that eluldren hornofsucli 
marriages, before that day, might lie deemed 
legitimate, and entitled to inherit ; both which 
requests were complied with. Caius Valerius 
'I'appus, a plcbifian trihiini‘, proposed an order 
of the peo[)le concerning the towns of Formia*, 
Fundi, and Arpinum, that they should be in¬ 
vested with the right of voting, for hitherto, 
they had been members of the state without 
that right. Against this proposal four ple- 
lieiaii trilmries entered a protest, because it 
was not made under the direction of (he senate; 

4>nt, being informinl, that the power of impart¬ 
ing that jirivilege to any jicrsons beloiigiHl 
to the people, and not to the senate, they 
desisted* from their opposition. An order 
was passed, that the Formians and Fuiulans 
should vote in the .^^milian tribe, and the 
4rpinian.s in the Cornelian; and in these 
tribes they were then, for the first time, rated 


in the census, in punsuance of the order of the 
people proposed by Valerius. Marcus Clau¬ 
dius Marccllus, censor, having got the better of 
Titus Quintius, in (he lots, closed the lustrum. 
The number of citizens, rated, was two hun¬ 
dred lifty-cight thousand three hundred and 
eight. When the survey was fini.shcd, the con¬ 
suls set out for their provinces. 

XXX VIL During the winter wherein this 
passed at Rome, (hieius Manlius, at 
while consul, and afterwards, when proconsul, 
was attended, in his winter-quarters in Asia, 
by embassies from all the nations and stales 
on this hide of Mount 'J’aurus; and although 
the conquest of Antioelius was more splendid 
and glorious to the Romans, than that of the 
Cauls, yet the luUer gave greater joy to the al¬ 
lies than the former. Subjection to the king 
had been more tolerable to them, than the 
neighbourhood of these fierce and savag<‘ l)ar- 
harians; of whom they were in daily apprehen¬ 
sion, added to the uncertainty, where the stoim 
of their depredations might fall. Having, 
therefore, obtained libcity, by the cxpuI‘'ion 
of Antioelius, and permanent peace bv the 
etniquest of the Cauls, they brought, not only 
congratulations, but also golden crowns, in pro- 
juirlion to the ability of eaeli. Aiiil>.issadors 
also came from Antioelius, and tiom the (iauls 
themselves, to reeeiv«; the conditions of peace; 
and from Ariarathes, king of ('appadocia, to 
solicit pardon, and make atonement, by money 
for his crime, in assisting Antioelius with 
troojis. He was fim^tl two humlrcd talents.* 
'J’he (rauls w'ere answered, that when king 
Eumcnes arrived, he wuiubl settle the condi¬ 
tions. 'J’hc embassies of llie several stales 
were dismissed with kind answers, and with 
their minds much more at ease than when they 
arrived. The ambassadors of Antioelius \s(‘i<' 
ordered to bring the money and the corn, due 
by the treaty concluded with Huciiis Scipio, 
into Painphylia, whither the consul lutcruled 
to go with his forces. In the beginning of tlie 
m*xt spring, after performing the ceremony of 
purifying the army, he begun his marcli, and 
on the eighth day, airived at Apameu. There 
he rested three days; and, on the third day al¬ 
ter his departure from that place, arrived in 
Pamphylia, whither he had ordered the king’s 
ambassadors to repair with stipulated supplies. 
Here he received two thousand five hundred 
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talents* of silver) which he sent to Apamea) 
the corn he distributed to the army. Thence 
he marched to Perga, the only place in the coun¬ 
try still held by a garrison of the king’s troops. 
On his approach, the governor of the town i 
went out to meet him, and requested thirty 
days’ time, that he might consult Antiochus 
about the surrender of the city. The lime was 
granted, and, on the expiration of it, the city 
was surrendered. From Perga, he detached 
his brother, Lucius Manlius, with four thou¬ 
sand men, to exact from the Oroandians the 
remainder of the money which they had pro¬ 
mised ; and ordering the ambassadors of Anti¬ 
ochus to follow, he led back his army to Apa- 
mea, having heard, that king Eumcnes, and the 
ten ambassadors from Rome, were arrived at 
Ephesus. 

XXXYIII. Here, with the concurrence of 
the ten ambassadors, a treaty w'as concluded 
with Antiochus, and written in nearly tiie fol¬ 
lowing words: There shall be friendship be¬ 
tween king Antiochus and the Roman people,, 
on these terms and conditions. He shall not) 
suffer any army, intended to act against tlie 
Roman people, or their allies, to pass through i 
his own kingdom, or the territory of any slate 
under his dominion, nor supply it with provi¬ 
sions, nor give any other assistance. I'hc Ro¬ 
mans, and their allies, arc to observe the same 
conduct towards Antiochus, and those under 
his government. It shall not be lawful for 
Antiochus to wage^ W'ar with the inhabitants of | 
the islands, or to pass over into Europe. He i 
shall evacuate the cities, lands, villages, and 1 
forts on this side of mount Taurus, as far as i 
the river Halys; and from the foot of Taurus ! 
to the summit, where are the confines of Ly- 
caonia. He shall not remove any arms out of 
any of the evacuated towns, lands, or forts; and 
if any have been removed, he shall replace them 
as before. He shall not receive any soldier, or 
other person, from king Eumenes. If any na¬ 
tives of those cities, which are hereby separated 
from his kingdom, arc now with Antiochus, or 
within the bounds of his realms, they shall all 
return to Apamea, before a certain day, here¬ 
after to be appointed. Such of the natives of 
Antiochus’s kingdom, as are now with the 
Romans and their allies, shall have liberty to 
depart, or to stay. All their slaves, whether 
fugitives or taken in war, likewise all free-bom 


persons, whether prisoners or deserters, he 
shall re-deliver to the Romans and their allies. 
He shall give up all his elephants, and not pro 
cure others. He shall also surrender his sk'^ps 
of war, and their stores; and shall not keep 
more than ton light trading vessels, none of 
which arc to l>e worked with more than thirty 
oars, nor a galley of one tier of oars, for the 
purpose of an otfensive war; nor shall any 
ship of his come on this side of the promon¬ 
tories, Calycadnufi, and Sarpedon, except it 
shall be a ship carrying money, tribute, ambas¬ 
sadors, or hostages. King Antiochus shall not 
hire soldiers out of those nations which are 
under the dominion of the Roman people, nor 
even receive volunteers. All houses and build- 
i ings, within tlie limits of Antiochus's kingdom, 

! and which were belonging to the Rhodians and 
Iheir allies, shall hold on the same footing as 
they did before the war. If any sums of money 
are due to th(“iii, they sliall have a right to en¬ 
force payment; likewise, if any of their pro¬ 
perty has been taken aw'ay, they shall have a 
right to search for, discover, and reclaim it. 
If any of the cities, which ought to be surren¬ 
dered, are held by jieople to whom Antiochus 
gave them, he shall remove the garrisons, and 
take cure that the surrender he properly cxccut- 
I ed. lie. shall pay, within twelve years, by 
: equal annual payments, twelve thousand talents 
of silver^ of tlie proper Attic standard, the 
talent to weigh not less than eighty Roman 
pounds; and five hundred and forty thousand 
pecks of wheat. He shall jiay to king Eu- 
mencs, within five years, three hundred and 
fifty talentsand, for the corn due, according 
to his own valuation, one hundred and twenty- 
seven talents.^ He shall deliver to the Romans 
twenty hostages, and change them every third 
year; none of which are to be younger than 
eighteen or older than forty-five years. If 
any of the allies of the Roman people shall 
make war on Antiochus, he shall be at liberty 
to repel force by force, provided he does not 
keep possession of any city, either by right of 
arms, or by admitting it into a treaty of amity. 
Whatever controversies may arise between him. 
and them, shall be decided by arbitration, ac¬ 
cording to the rules of equity ; or, if it shall be 
the choice of both parties, by arms.” A clause 
was added to this treaty, about delivering up 
Hannibal the Carthaginian; Thoas, the iEto- 
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lian; Mnasimachua, the Acamanian; and the 
Chalcidians, Eubolis and Philo * and another, 
^at if the parties should afterwards agree to 
axlriL to expunge, or alter any of the. above 
articles, it might be done without imj>each- 
incnt to tl^e validity of the treaty. 

.XXXIX. 'J’hc consul swore to the observ¬ 
ance of this treaty, and sent Quintus Mimicms 
Thermus, and Lucius Manlius, who haj)pene(l 
to return just at that time from Oroamla, to re¬ 
quire the oath of the king. At the same time 
ho wrote to Quintus Fubius Labeo, eoninian- 
der of the dcct, to sail without delay, to ]*ata- 


I of respect to their own origin.* The same mo- 
I live procured liberty to Dardanus. To the 
Chians, also, the Smyrnaeans and Erylhrcans, 
they granted lands, in consideration of the sin¬ 
gular fidelity whieh they had shown during the * 
j war, treating them, in every instance, with par¬ 
ticular distinction. To the Phocffians they 
' restored the tiTritory which they had enjoyed 
^ bofore the war, and the privilege of being gov¬ 
erned Iw their own aneient laws. They con- 
lirnied to the Khodians, the grants mentioned 
i in iIh' former d<‘cree. Jiyeia and Caria were 
' as.signed to them as far as the river Ma‘ander, 


ra, to burn and destroy tlie king’s ships that 
lay there. Sailing, accordingly, from Epliesus, 
he burned, or otherwise destroyed hfty d<*eked 
ships; and, in the same voyage, took Tolmes- 
8us, the iiihuldtaiits being ternlied by his sud¬ 
den appearance. 'I’hen, liaving ordered those 
whom ho left at Ephesus to follow him, he 
jiassed on from Lycia, through the islands to 
(iircee.e. At Athens he waited a few days, 
until the ships from Ephesus came to Pira'eus, 
and then he brought home the whole fleet to 
Italy. Cneius Manlius having, among other 
matters to ho given up by Antiochus, received 
his elephants, gave them all as a present to 
Eumenes. He. then admitted to a hearing, 
the. representatives of the several states, many 
of which were in an unsettled condition, in 
consequence of the changes that had taken 
place. King Ariarathes, through the media¬ 
tion of Eumenes, to whom he had lately 1k*- 
trothed his daughter, obtained a remission of 
half the fine imposed upon him, and was re¬ 
ceived into friendship. After hearing what | 
the respective nation.s had to say on their t*wn I 
behalf, the ten ambassadors ma<le diflerent ar- j 
rangements, with respect to the difl’erence of ^ 
'their cases. Such as had been tributary to ' 
king Antiochus, and had sided with the Ro¬ 
mans, they rendered independent; and such as 
had taken part with Antiochus, or had been 
tributary to king Altai us, all these they ordered 
to pay tribute to Eumenes. To the Colopho¬ 
nians, living in Notium, the Cynioiaiis, and 
^Milasenians, whom they specified by name, 
tliey granted independence; to the Clazonie- 
nians the saiqe, besides bestowing on them the 
island of Erymusa. To the Milesians, they 
restored what was culled the sacred lands. 
They added to the territory of the Trojans, 
Rhoeteum and Gergithus, not so much in con¬ 
sideration of any recent merits of theirs, as out 
VoL. II. 2r 


excepting 'J'elrncsKis. 'J’o king Eumenes they 
gave, 111 EurojK', the Chersonese and Lysima- 
cbia, with the forts, towns, and lands thereof, 
bounded as when hehl by Antiochus; and, in 
Asia, both the IMirygias, the one on the Hel- 
lesjiont, and the other called the Greater, re¬ 
storing to him Mysia, which had been taken by 
king l^rusias, and also Lycaoiiia, and Milyas, 
and Lydia, and, by express mention, the cities 
<)f Tralles, and Ephesus, and Telmessus. A 
dispute arising between Eumenes and Anti- 
oehus's ambassadors, concerning Pamphylia, 
because part of it lay on the hither side, and 
, part beyond Taurus, the matter was referred 
1 wholly to the senate. 

XJj. When these treaties and grants were 
concluded, Manlius, with the ten ambassadors, 
j and all bis army, marched to the Hellespont, 
wliith(*r ho had ordered the petty princes of the 
(lauls to come; and tliero lie prescribed the 
terms on which they should maintain peace 
with Eumenes, and warned them to put an end 
to the practice of rambling in arms, and to con¬ 
fine themselves within the bounds of their own 
territories. Then, having collected ships from 
all parts of the. coast, and Eumeiies’s fleet also 
being brought thither from El® by Athenaius, 
that king’s brother, he transported all his forces 
into Europe. Proceeding through the Cher¬ 
sonese, by short marches, the army being hea¬ 
vily encumbered with booty of every sort, he 
halted at Lysiinachia, in order that he might 
have the beasts of burthen as fresh and vigor- 
’ ous as might be, when he should enter Thrace, 
the march through which was generally con¬ 
sidered with terror. On the day of his leav¬ 
ing Lysimachia, he came to the river called 
I Melas,' and thence, next day, to Cypsela. The 
I road, about ten miles from Cypsela, he found 
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obstructed by woods, narrow and broken. On 
account of these difficulties he divided the army 
into two parts; and, ordering one to advance 
in front, and the other at a considerable dis¬ 
tance, to cover the rear, he placed between 
them the baggage, consisting of waggons with 
the public money, and other booty of great 
value. As they marched in this order through 
the defile, a body of Thracians, not more in 
number than ten thousand, composed of four 
states, the Astians, Cffitiians, Maduatians, and 
Cceleans, posted themselves on both sides of 
the road at the narrowest part. Many were of 
opinion, that this was done at the treacherous 
instigation of Philip, king of Macedonia, as he 
knew that the Romans were to return through 
Thrace, and that they carried with them a large 
quantity of money. The general himself was 
in the van, anxious about the disadvantages to 
which his men were exposed from the nature 
of the place. The Thracians did not stir until 
the troops passed by; but when they sow that 
the foremost division had got clear of the nar¬ 
row pass, and that the rear division was not yet 
drawing near, they rushed upon the baggage, 
and having killed the guards, some rifled the 
waggons, while others led olf the horses under 
their loads. When the shout reached those on 
the rear, who just then entered the pass, and, 
afterwards, those in the van, they ran together 
from both extremities to the centre, and an ir¬ 
regular sort of fight commenced, in many differ¬ 
ent places at once. The booty was the great 
occasion of slaughter to the Thracians; for, be¬ 
sides being encumbered with burdens, most of 
them had thrown away their arms, that they ! 
might be at liberty to seize the prey ; while, on j 
the other side, the Romans laboured under 
great disadvantages from the nature of the place, 
as the barbarians, acquainted with every path, 
made their attacks with advantage, and, some¬ 
times came, unperceived, through the hollow 
glens. The loads, too, and the waggons, lying 
incommodiously for one party or the other, as 
chance directed, were great obstructions to their 
movements; and, here, the plunderer, there, 
the defender of the booty, fell. The fortune 
of the fight was variable, according as the ground ! 
was favourable, to this party or that, and ac¬ 
cording to the spirit of the combatants, and 
their numbers; on both sides, however, great 
numbers fell. The night, at length, approach¬ 
ing, the Thracians retired from the fight, 
not for the purpose of avoiding wounds or | 
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death, but because they had gotten enough of 
booty, 

XLiI. The first division of the Romans cn*' 
camped beyond the pass, in open ground, rntfhd 
the temple of Bendis;' the other division re¬ 
mained in tlie middle of the defile, to guard 
the baggage, which they surrounded with a 
double rampart. Next day, having carefully 
examined the ground, they rejoined the first. 
In that battle, although part of the baggage was 
lost, while a groat part of the attendants, and 
many of the soldiers perished, (the fight having 
' been carried on through almost the whole cx- 
I tent of the. defile,) yet the heaviest loss rus- 
i tained was in the death of Quintus Minucius 
I Thernius, a brave and gallant officer. The 
' army arrived, that day, at the Hehrus, and 
' thence passed through the country of the 
ans, by the temple of Apollo, w'hich the natives 
call Zerynthium. At a place called Tempyra, 
they came to another defile, as rugged and un¬ 
even as the former ; but, as there were no woods 
near, it alforded no means for an amliuacade. 
Hither assembled another tribe of I’hraciaiis, 
called Thrausians, with the same hope of plun¬ 
der ; but, as the Romans were enabled, by the 
nakedness of the valleys, to descry them at a 
distance, posted on each side of the road, they 
were less alarmed and confused ; for, although 
they were obliged to fight on disadvantageous 
ground, yet it was in a regular battle, in the 
open field, and a fair encounter. Advancing 
in close order, with the war shout, and falling 
on the enemy, they soon drove them olf 
the ground, and the sequel was flight and 
slaughter; for the narrow passes, in which the 
enemy had trusted for safety, actually impeded 
their escape. The Romans, after this success, 
encamped at a village of the Maronites, called 
Sare. Next day, marching through an open 
country, they reached the plain of Priatc, where 
they halted three days to receive supplies of 
com, partly from the country of the Maronites, 
who made a voluntary contribution, and partly 
from their own ships, which attended them 
with stores of every kind. From this post 
they had one day’s march to Apollonia, whence 
they proceeded through the territory of Abdera 
to NeapoHs. This march through-the (Jrecian 
colonies, the troops performed in security. 
During the remainder, and in the midst of the 
Thracians, they were all free from attacks, yet 

1 Diana, so called tn the Thracian language. 
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•never ffee from appn'hcnsions night or day, 
until they arrived in Macedonia. This same 
' h%my, when it j)roceeded by the same route under 
Sc^^, had found the Thracians more poaceahlc, 
for no other reason, than because it had not then 
such a quantity of booty to tempt them : al- 
thcnigh Claudius writes, that even on that occa¬ 
sion, a body offiftcen thousand Thracians oppos¬ 
ed Mutmcs,the Numidian, who had advanced to 
explore the country. He had with him four hun¬ 
dred Numidian horsemen, and a few elephants. 
Mutines’s son, with one hundred and fifty chosen 
horsemen, broke through the middle of the 
enemy ; and, presently, when Mulines, placing 
his elephants in the centre, and the liorse on 
the wings, had l»egun to engage the enemy, he 
fell furiously on their rear, which attack of the 
cavalry so disordered the Thracians, that they 
did not come near the main body of infantry. 
Cneius Manlius conducted his army, through 
Macedonia, into Thessaly ; and, having pro¬ 
ceeded through Epirus to ApoIIonia, passed 
the winter there, for the people had not yet 
learned so far to despise the sea of that season, 
as to venture on the passage. 

XLIl. The year had almost expired, when 
the consul, Marcus Valerius, came from Ligu¬ 
ria to Rome to elect new magistrates; although 
Jic had not performed in his province any im¬ 
portant business, that could afford a reasonable 
excuse for coming later than usual to the elec¬ 
tions. The assembly for choosing consuls was 
held on the twelfth day before the calends of 
March, and the two elected were, Marcus 
^milius Lepidua and Caius Flaniinius. 'Llie 
following day, were elected praetors, Ap])ius 
Claudius Fulcher, Servius ^uljiicius Galba, 
Quintus Terentius Culleo, Lucius Terentius 
{dassa, Quintus Fulvius Flaccus, and Marcus 
Furius Crassipcs. When the elections were 
concluded, the consul proposed to the senate, 
the appointment of the provinces for the pne- 
tors: two were decreed to the administration 
of justice in Rome; two out of Italy—Sicily 
and Sardinia; and two in Italy—Tarentum 
and Gaul; with orders that the prstors should 
"immediately cast lots, before their commence¬ 
ment in office. To Servius Sulpicius fell the 
city juiisdictionto Quintus Terentius, the 
foreign; Lucius Terentius obtained Sicily; 
Quintus Fulvius, Sardinia; Appius Claudius, 
Tarentum; and Marcus Furius, Gaul. In 
mat year, Lucius Minucius Myrtilua, and Lu- 
efus Manlius, being charged with having beaten 


the Carthaginian ambassadors, ‘were, by order 
of Marcus Claudius, city pnetor, delivered up by 
heralds to the ambassadors, and carried to Car¬ 
thage. Reports prevailed of great preparations 
for war being made in Liguria, and of their grow¬ 
ing every day more formidable. When, there¬ 
fore, the new consuls proj)Oscd to the considera¬ 
tion of the senate, the state of the common¬ 
wealth, and the appointing of their provinces, the 
senate voted that Liguria should he the province 
of both the consuls. 'I’o this vote the consul, 
Lepidus, objected, asserting that “ it would be 
highly indecorous to shut up the consuls among 
the valleys of Liguria, while Marcus Fulvius and 
Cneius Manlius reigned, a second year, one in 
Europe, the other in Asia, as if substituted in the 
room of Philip and Antiochus. If it was resolv¬ 
ed to keep armies in those countries, it W'as more 
fitting that they shouhl be commanded by con¬ 
suls,than by private persons,who made their cir¬ 
cuits, with all the terrors of war, among na¬ 
tions against whom war had not been declared; 
trafficking peace for money. If armies were ne¬ 
cessary for the security of those provinces, in the 
same manner as Lucius Scipio, consul, had suc¬ 
ceeded Marcus Acilius, consul; and as Marcus 
Fulvius and Cneius Manlius succeeded Lucius 
Scipio, so ought Caius Livius and Marcus Va¬ 
lerius, consuls, to have succeeded Fulvius and 
Manlius. But, unquestionably, et this time, 
after the iEtoIian war had been concluded, Asia 
taken from Antiochus, and the Gauls subdued, 
—either the consuls ought to be sent to the 
consular armies, or the legions ought to be 
brought home, and restored to the common¬ 
wealth.’’ Notwithstanding these arguments, 
the senate persisted in their vote, that Liguria 
should be the province of both the consuls; 
but they ordered, that Manlius and Fulvius 
should leave their provinces, withdraw the 
troops, and come home to Rome. 

XLIII. There subsisted a quarrel between 
Marcus Fulvius and the consul jf^milius; the 
latter complaining particularly, that, through the 
intrigues of Fulvius, he had been kept back 
from obtaining the consulship two years. In 
order, therefore, to exasperate the minds of the 
public against him, he introduced to the senate 
ambassadors from Ambracia, whom he had 
previously instructed in the charges they were 
to make against him. These complained, that 
« when they were in a state of peace, after they 
had obeyed the commands of former consuls, 
and were ready to show the same obedience to 
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Marcus Fulvins, war had been made on them. 
That ftrst their lands wore ravaged ; and then, 
their city terrified by dcnuncialiona of plunder¬ 
ing and slaughter, that their fears might coin, 
pel them to shut iheir gates. They were then 
besieged and assaulted, while all the severities, 
ever practised in war, were inflicted on them, 
in murders, burnings, the sacking and d<'mol- 
ishing of their city. Their wives and children 
were dragged away into slavery ; their goods ta¬ 
ken from them ; and, what shocked them more 
than all, their temples were despoiled of their or¬ 
naments, the images of their gods, nay, the gods 
themselves, were torn from their mansions, 
and carried away: so that the Anihracians 
had no object of worship left, nothing to whi( h 
they could address their prayers and supplica¬ 
tions, but naked walls and pillars.” U'hilc 
they were making these complaints, the consul, 
as had been agreed, by asking questions leading 
to farther charges, drew them on, as if against j 
their inclinations, to the mention of otlier mat¬ 
ters. Their representations moved the sena¬ 
tors, but the other consul, Caius Flaminius, 
took up the cause of Marcus Fulvius. “The 
Ambracians,” he said, “ had set out in an old 
course, now long out of use. In this manner 
Marcus Marcellus had been accused by the 
Syracusans; and Quintus Fulvius by the Cam¬ 
panians. Why might not the senate as well 
allow accusations to be so brought, against 
Titus Quintius by king Philip ; against Manius 
Acilius and Lucius Scipio, by Antiochus; 
against Cneius Manlius, by the Gauls; and 
against Fulvius himself, by the .<Etoliuns and 
the states of Ccphalicnia t Do you think, 
conscript fathers, that the bt^sieging and taking 
Ambracia, the removing thence the statues 
and ornaments, and the other proceedings, 
usual on the capture of cities, will be de¬ 
nied, either by me, on behalf of Marcus Ful¬ 
vius, or by Marcus Fulvius himself, who 
intends to demand a triumph from you for 
those very services, and to carry before his 
chariot those statue.s, the removal of which is 
charged as criminal, together with other spoils 
of that city, at the same time inscribing on the 
pillars of his house, Ambracia captured ? There 


termined to proceed in this, let him detain hia 
Ambracians until Fulvius comes home. I will 
not sutler any determination, concerning eith'l' 
the Ambracians or Aitolinns, to pass iff'*lhe 
absence of Marcus Fulvius.” 

XlilY. ..Eniilius, inveighing against the 
artful malignity of his adversary as being no¬ 
torious to all. idhrmed, that ho would spin out 
the time hv aOected delays, so as not to return 
to Rome during the present consulate. Two days 
were wasted in this dispute, and it was appar¬ 
ent that while Flaminius was present, no deci¬ 
sion of the cause could he procurtid. ^Enii- 
lius, therefore, laid hold of an op]M>rtunity, 
when Klnnunius, happening to fall sick, was 
absent, and on his pro)»o.sing the motion, the 
scnale decre('d, ihat “the Ambracians should 
have all tlu’ir ell’ccts rcstoicd, slumid enjoy 
libeily, and the bcnclit of their own laws, and 
sliould levy what duties they might think pro- 
j)er on good;- eonveved by land or sea, ^irovided 
that the Romans and the Ratine ciuilederates 
! should he exem|>tcd tlierefiom. That with 
j respect to the statues, and other ornaments, 
carried away from their sacred huililings, ns 
alleged in their complaint, their order was, that 
immediately on (he return of Marcus Fulvius 
to Rome, the husincss should be laid before 
the college of poiitilfs, and ihcir directiout 
obeyed.” Nor was the consul content with 
this; but, afterwards,in a thin meeting, he pro¬ 
cured a clause to be added to the dccrei*, “ that 
it did not appear tliat Ambracia was taken by 
force.” A supplication of three days’ contin¬ 
uance, was then performed for the health of the 
jieople, on account of a grievous pestilence 
which dcsoIaU'd the. city and country. 'J’hc 
Ratine festival was afterwards celebrated, when 
the consuls being acquilt<'(l of these religious 
duties, and having finished their levies, (for 
both of them chose to employ new soldiers,) 
set out for their provinces, where they disband¬ 
ed all the old troops. 

XLV. Shortly after the departure of the 
consuls, Cneius Manlius, proconsul, arrived at 
Rome. Servius Huljncius, prietor, assembled 
the senate in the temple of Bellona, to give 
him audience; when, after enumerating the 


is no kind of pretence for their separating services which he had performed, he ejemanded 
themselves from the iEtolians; the cause of that, in consideration thereof, public thanks 
the Ambracians and of the ^tolians is the should be offered to the immortal gods, andkper- 
same. Let, therefore, my colleague either vent mission be granted to himself, to ride through 
his malice in some other case; or if he is de- ' the city in triumph. This was opposed by tlK> 
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Ifreater number of the ten ambassadors, who recess and corner of Pisidia^ Lycaonia, and 
had been ia the province along with him ; and Phrygia ; levying contributions from the tyrants 
’sparticiilarly by Lucius Furius Purpureo, and and peasants in those remote regions 1 For, 
ifhiiilius Paulus. They represented, what had you to do with the Oroandians, what 
that “they had been appointed plenipoten- with otljer slates c<iually inoffensive 7 * 

tiuncs, in« conjunction with Manlius, to make XLVI. “But, to consider, in itself, this 
peace, with Antiochus, and to conclude, a war, on (he merit of which you ask a triumph : 
IreaJy on the picliminiiry articles settled with in what manner did you conduct it ? Did you 
JiUcnis JSi'ipio. 'I'liat Cneius Manlius la- fight on equal ground, and at the time of your 
boiired, to tlic utmost of his power, to ob- own choosing 7 Indeed there is some propriety 
struct the conclusion of this peace, and to in your requiring that thanks be returned to 
<lraw Antiochus into an ambuscade; but (he immortal gods; first, because they did not 
lliat he (Antiochus) having discovered tin* ordam that the army should undergo the penalty 
treacherous di’signs of the consul, though fre- deserved by the temerity of its commander, in 
quently tempted by projiosals of a conference, j commencing a war unjustifiable by any law of 
was so far from consenting to the meeting. | nations; and next, because they gave us, for 
that he avoided even llie sight of him. So j antagonists, brutes, and not men. Do not sup- 
cager was the wish of Manlius to cross Taurus. ' post- that the name only of the (iailograicians 
that he was with ditficulty restrained, by the | is corrupted : their bodies, and their minds, 
ten ambassadors, who besought him nut to ex- j have been long so. Had they hern such (faiils 
jiosi- himself voluntarily to the curse denounced j as those whom we have a thousand times en- 
in the Sibylline verses against sueli us should countered in Italy, with various success, do 
pass those fatal limits. iN’evortheloss, he i you tlimk it probable, from the conduct of our 
marched his army thither, ami encamped almost commander, that one of us would have returned 
on the very summit where the waters take op- to tell the story 7 Two battles were fought; 
jmsite directions. As he could find no sort of twice he advanced against them, by most danger- 
]»rctence for hoBtilities, the king's subjects ous paths, bringing his army into a valley beneath 
being perfectly quiet, he led round his army to and almost under the feet of the enemy ; so that 
the tiullugra'ciuns, and, witliout any decree of if they had never discharged a w-eupon, they 
the senate, or onler of the people, commenced i might, from the advantage of the higher ground, 
a war against that nation. Did ever any gen- ; have overwhelmed us. What, then, was the 
era), heldre, iiri sume to act, in like manner, on j consequence 7 Great is the fortune of the 
his own jmigment7 The latest wars w-ere , Komaii people; great and terrible its name! 
those with Antjoebus, with l^hilip, and with | By the recent downfal of Hannibal, Philip, 
Hannibal and the (hirlhaginiuns ; concerning and Antiochus, the Gauls were, in a manner, 
all tiu'se the senate had passed its dirrees. the | thunder-struck. Bulky as their bodies were, 
jjcople their onlers ; several embassies were . they wore dismayed, and put to flight, by slings 
pieviously sent; reslituliou demanded ; and, and arrows ; not a swoid was blooded in battle 
fimilly, herahls were sent to proeluini w'ar. ' during the Gallic war. Like flocks of birds, 
iV»uv, (hiems Manlius,'’ said they, “has any , they flew away at the very sound of our mis- 
oue of lliesd proceiMlings been observed in tlie ' silc weapons. But, indeed, when we, the 
present ease 7 lias it been a war of the Ko- ; same army, were on our return, and happened 
man people, or a j»redatory expedition of your to fall in with a party of Thracian robbers, (as 
own contrivance 7 But, did even thus much if fortune meant to teach us what the issue 
content you 7 Did you lead your army against would have been, bad we been opposed by 
those, whom you had chosen to consider ns men,) wc, I say, were beaten, routed, and 
enemies, by the direct course ; or did you ram- Rtri])ped of our baggage. Among many brave 
blc through every deflection of the roads; stoji- | soldiers fell Quintus Minucius Thermus, 
ping whereyer they were divided, in order that, | whose death was a much greater loss, than if 
to wliatcvcr siifc Kumenes's brother, Attains, j Cneius Manlius, to whose rashness the misfor- 
sl^ould turn his route, the consul, as an auxi- tune was owing, had perished. An army, 
liary in Lis pay, might follow with a Roman carrying home the spoils of king Antiochus, 
army 7 In a word, did you not ransack every i being scattered in three places; the vanguard 
. 27* 
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in one, the rear in another, and the bagt^agc in 
a third, hid itself for a night among bushes, in 
the retirements of wild beasts. Is a triumph 
demanded for such exploits as these 1 Although 
no disaster and disgrace had l)cen suffered in 
Thrace, over what enemies would you triumph 1 
Is it over those against whom the Roman 
senate or people had commissioned you to 
fight'? On this ground, indeed, a triumph was 
granted to Lucius Scipio ; to Manius Acilius, 
over king Antiochus; to Titus Quintius, over 
king Philip; and to Publius Africanus, over 
Hannibal, the Carthaginians, and Syphax. 
Now, after the senate had voted a declaration 
of war, the following points, trifling as they 
appear, were nevertheless attended to :— 
To whom the declaration ought to be 
made; whether, to the kings in person; 
or whether, making it at some of their garri¬ 
sons, were sufficient ? Do you wish, then, 
that all these rites should be disregarded and 
profaned? That the laws of the heralds be 
abrogated ? That there should be no heralds ? 
Let religion, (the gods pardon the expression,) 
be thrown aside ; retain not a thought of the 
gods. Do you, also, judge it fit that the senate 
should not be consulted concerning war ? That 
the people should not be asked, whether they 
choose and order war to be made on the Gauls ? 
On a late occasion, the consuls, certainly, 
wished for the provinces of Greece and Asia ; 
yet, when the senate persisted in assigning 
Liguria as their province, they obeyed its com¬ 
mands. They will, therefore, if successful in 
the war, justly demand a triumph from you, 
conscript fathers, under whose authority they 
carried it on.’^ 

XLVII. Such were the arguments of Fu- 
rius, and ^milius Manlius, as we are told, 
replied in nearly the following manner : ** Con¬ 
script fathers, formerly the tribunes of the 
people were accustomed to oppose generals 
demanding a triumph. I am thankful to the 
present tribunes for paying so much regard 
either to me, or the greatness of my services, 
as not only to show, by their silence, their ap¬ 
probation of my pretensions to that honour, 
but likewise for having declared themselves 
ready, if there were occasion, to make a motion 
to that purpose. It is my lot, it seems, to be 
opposed by some of the ten ambassadors, the 
actual council which our ancestors assigned to 
generals for the purpose of arranging their con¬ 
quests, and proclaiming their victories. They 


who forbid me to mount the triumphal chariot, 
who would pluck from my head the crown of 
glory, arc Lucius Furius and Lucius *Einiliu< 
the persons, whom, if the tribunes had opp^bed 
my triumph, I should have cited as witnesses 
to bear testimony to my services. Conscript 
fathers, be assured I envy no man’s honours; 
but, on a late occasion, when the tribunes of 
the people, brave and active men, objected 
to the triumph of Quintus Fabius Labeo, you 
interposed your authority, and forced them to 
desist. Fabius enjoyed a triumph; allhongh if 
his adversaries were to he beliiwed, he never 
even saw an enemy. Whereas I, who fought 
80 many pitched battles with one hundred thou¬ 
sand of your fiercest enemies; who killed or 
made prisoners more than forty thousand ; who 
stormed two of their camps; who left all the 
countries on this side of the summits of Tau¬ 
rus, in greater tranquillity than is enjoyed by 
the country of Italy ; am not only defrauded of 
a triumph, but obliged, like a criminal, to plead 
my cause before you, conscript fathers, against 
charges advanced by my own council of ambas¬ 
sadors. Conscript fathers, their charge, as you 
perceive, is two-fold : for they assert, that I 
ought riot to have waged war with the Gauls ; 
and, that my conduct in the war was rash and 
imprudent. The Gauls were not enemies; but, 
though they were peaceable, and obedient to 
orders, you committed hostilities against them. 
You are well acquainted with the savage fierce¬ 
ness of the Gallic nation in general, and with 
their most inveterate hatred to the Roman 
name, but you are not to apply the same char¬ 
acter to that part of them who reside in those 
countries. Exclude the infamous and odious 
character of the whole nation, and judge of 
these Gauls separately, and by themselvi's. I 
wish king Eumcnes, I wish all the states of 
Asia were present, and that you heard their 
complaints, rather than my charges against 
them. Send ambassadors round all the cities 
of Asia, and ask whether they were relieved 
from more grievous servitude by the removal 
of Antiochus beyond the summits of Taurus, 
or by the conquest of the Gauls. Let them 
tell you how often their territories were ravag¬ 
ed, how often their property and their people, 
were carried off as prey ; while, scarcely ever 
allowed to ransom any prisoners, they heard of 
nothing but human victims slain, and their chil¬ 
dren offered up in sacrifice. Let me inform 
you, that your allies paid tribute to these 
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.Gauls; and, though delivered now by you 
from the yoke of Antiochus, must still have 
•continued to pay it, if I had Iain inactive. The 
fartl^r Antiochus was removed, the more li¬ 
centiously would the Gauls have domineered ! 
in Asia; aud all the countries on this side of 
Ta^irUvS you would have annexed to their em¬ 
pire, not to your own. 

XLVIII. “But, allowing all this to he 1 
true, say they, the CJauls formerly sacked Del- j 
phi, the common oracle to which all mankind , 
vesort, and the central point of the globe of 
the earth; yet the Roman people did not, | 
on that account, make war against them. I 
really thought, that there was some distinc¬ 
tion to be made between that period when 
Greece and Asia were not yet under your ju¬ 
risdiction and dominion, and the present, when 
you have made Mount Taurus the boundary of 
the Roman empire; when you grant liberty 
and independence to the states of that country ; 
when you augment the territories of some; 
amerce others in a part of their lands; impose 
tribute ; add to, diminish, give, and take away, 
king<Iom8, and deem it your business to take 
care that they enjoy peace both on land and sea. 
VOu thought the liberty of Asia incomplete, 
unless Antiochus withdrew his garrisons, which 
lay quiet in their citadels: and can you think, 
tliat if the armies of the Gauls roamed about 
without control, the grants which you made 
to king Euniones would be secure, or the lib¬ 
erty of the states entire ? But why do I reason 
thus 1 as if 1 had not found the Gauls enemies, 
but made them such ! I appeal to you, Lucius 
Scipio, whose bravery ami good fortune I j)rayed 
to the immortal gods to grant me, when I suc¬ 
ceeded you in the command ; and I prayed not 
in vain : and to you, Publius Scipio, who held, 
both with your brother, the consul, and with 
the army, the commission of a lieutenant-gen¬ 
eral, and the dignity of a colleague: were the 
legions of the (xauls, to your knowledge, in the 
army of Antiochus 1 Did you see them in his 
line of battle, posted in both wings; for there 
was his main strength 1 Did you fight them as 
• declared enemies? Did you kill them? Did 
you carry off their spoils 1 Yet the senate had 
decreed, and^the people ordered, war against 
AntiocKus, not apfainst the Gauls. But I take 
for granted, that their decree and order, includ¬ 
ed, at the same time, all those who should 6ght 
under Ins hannor ; so that, excepting Antiochus, 
with whom Scipio had negotiated a peace, 


and with whom, specifying him. by name, you 
had directed a treaty to be concluded, every 
one who had borne arms, on the side of Antio¬ 
chus, against us, were our enemies. In this 
light I was to consider all the Gauls, as well as 
several petty princes and tyrants : nevertheless, 

I made peace with the rest, after compelling 
them to atone for their transgressions, as the 
dignity of your empire reiiuired. I made trial, 
at the same time, of the temper of the Gauls, 
whether they could be reclaimed from their 
natural ferocity ; hut, perceiving them untract- 
able and implacable, I then judged it necessary 
to chastise them by force of arms. 

XLIX. “ Having fully refuted the charge 
respecting the undertaking of the war, I am now 
! to account for my conduct m the prosecution 
I of It. On this head, indeed, I should perfectly 
I confide in tlie merits of my cause, though I 
were pleading, not before a Homan, but before 
a Carthaginian senate who are said to crucify 
their commanders, if they act, even with success, 
on wrong plans. But in such a slate as this, 
which, in the commencement and progress of 
every undertaking, makes application to the 
gods to prompt them rightly, so that malicious 
calumnies may not prevail; and which, in the 
established form, when it decrees a supplication 
or triumph, uses these words;—‘For having 
conducted the business of the public success¬ 
fully and fortunately if I should be unwilling, 
if I should think it presumptuous and arrogant 
to boast of my own bravery, and if I should 
demand, in consideration of my own good for¬ 
tune, and that of my army, in having vanquished 
so great a nation, without any loss of men, that 
thanks should be given to the immortal gods, 
and that I should ascend the capitol in tri¬ 
umph, from whence I took my departure, with 
vows duly offered ;—would you refuse this to 
me, would you refuse acknowledgments to the 
immortal gods 1 Yes; for I fought on unfavour¬ 
able ground. Tell me, then, on what more 
favourable ground could I have fought, when 
the enemy had seized on a mountain, and kept 
themselves in a strong post. Surely, if I wished 
to conquer them, I must go where they were. 
What if they had a town on the same spot, and 
kept within the walls: surely they must be at¬ 
tacked. Did Manlius Acilius fight Antiochus, 
at Thermopylffi, on favourable ground ? Did 
not Titus Quintius dislodge Philip when he was 
posted in the same manner, on the tops of 
mountains, over the river Aous 1 Truly I can- 
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not yet discover what idea they have formed to 
themselves, or wish you to form of the enemy. 
If they are considered as being degenerate and 
softened ])y the pleasures of Asia, what danger 
was there in advancing against them even 
on unfavourable ground ? If formidable, 
both for hercensss of courage, and strength 
of body, do you refuse a triumph to victo¬ 
ries 80 honourable 1 Conscript futliers, such 
is the perverted vision of envy, tliat it is ; 
only capable of depreciating merit, and pois¬ 
oning its honours and rewards. Pardon me, 

I beseech you, conscript fathers, for detaining 
you with too long a discourse, forced from me, 
not by any desire of blazoning my own merits, 
but by the necessity of exculpating myself from 
the imputations brought against mo. Was it, 
let me ask, in my power to alter the face of the 
country throughout Thrace, to turn narrow de¬ 
files into open ground, steep precipices into 
level plains, woods into fields ; to prevent a 
band of Thracian robbers from lurking in those 
concealments which they were acquainted with ; 
that none of our packages should be snatched 
away, none of our loaded horses, out of so large 
a train, led off; that not one should be wound¬ 
ed ; and that the brave and active Lucius Mi- 
nucius should not die of his wound 1 On this 
mischance, by which we unfortunately lost so 
valuable a citizen, those men declaim profusely. 
That the enemy attacked us in a dangerous 
pass, where every advantage of ground was 
against us; that our two divisions, the front 
and the rear, were, at once, surrounding the 
army of the barbarians, while they wore em¬ 
ployed about our baggage; that we killed and 
took prisoners many thousands on that day ;; 
and, in a few days after, many more;—Do they ; 
imagine that these facts can be kept from your 
knowledge, by their passing them over in si¬ 
lence, although the whole army can testify the 
truth of what I assert'! If I had never drawn 
a sword in Asia, if I had never seen an enemy 
there, yet, by the two battles fought in Thrace, 

I had merited a triumph. But I shall say no 
more on the subject; and shall only request, 
and, I trust, obtain, your pardon, conscript 
fathers, for having trespassed longer upon your 
patience than I could have wished to do.” 

L. The charges would have been judged 
valid, notwithstanding this defence, had not the 
dispute been drawn out to a late hour; for the 
senate, when it adjourned, appeared in a dis¬ 
position to refuse the triumph. Next day the I 


relations and friends of Cneius Manlius exerted 
their utmost efforts in his behalf. The votes 
I were led by the opinion of the eider senators, 
who asserted, that there was no instuix;^ on 
record of a commander who had subdued the 
enemy, completed the business of his province 
and brought home his army, entering the city 
as a private citizen, without honours, and with¬ 
out the chariot and laurel. The sense of this 
impropriety got the bettor of llicir prejudices 
against him, and a great majority voted for his 
triumph. All mention and thought of this 
matter was soon banished by a greater contest, 
j W'hich was set on foot against a more illustrious 
I personage. The two Petillii, as Valerius 
1 Antias writes, instituted a prosecution against 
I Pulilius Scipio Alricanus. This proceeding 
! was variously construed, according to people’s 
different dispositions; some blamed not iho 
]>lebei:in tribunes, but the public in general, 
that eould suffer such a process to be carried 
on. They observed, that “the two greatest 
states in the world proved, lu'arly at the same 
time, ungrateful to their chief cominamlcrB: 
but Rome the more ungrateful of tlie two, be¬ 
cause Carthage was subdued when she sent tho 
vanquished Hannibal into o^ile; whereas Rome, 
when victorious, was for banishing Africanus, 
who procured her the victory.” Others asserted 
that “ no one citizen ought to stand so higli 
above the rest, as not to be made answerable 
to the laws for his conduct; for nothing con¬ 
tributed so much towards maintaining the 
equipoise of liberty, as that the most powerful 
might be brought to trial. For how could any 
charge, especially the administration of govern¬ 
ment, be safely intrusted to any man, if he 
were not liable, to be called to an account 1 If 
there were any wlio could not endure an equa- 
j lily of rights, against such force might justly bo 
employed.” Such W'ere the common topics of 
j conversation, until tlie day of trial came. NeviT 
was either any other person, or Scipio himself, 
when consul or censor, escorted to tho forum by 
more numerous multitudes of all kinds, than ho 
was on that day, when he appeared to answer 
to the charge against him. When ordered to 
make his defence, without taking any notice 
of the facts laid to his charge, he delivered a 
speech in which he set forth his own exploits 
in such splendid terms, that it was univcr^Ily 
agreed, that no man^s praises had been ever re¬ 
presented either to more advantage, or with 
more truth. For he spoke with the same rfr- 
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• dent spirit, and powerful genius, whicli had 
ever animated his conduct in dischargijifr the 
duties of his olficc: nor did his spn-cli excite 
anjt disgust in llie hearers, as il arose from 
the peril of his situation, not from motives of 
ostentation. 

' Jil. The plebeian tribunes, in onlcr to pro¬ 
cure credit to their present iiceusatioiis, intro¬ 
duced the old imputations of his luxurious style 
of living in Ins winter-quarters at Nyranise, 
and the tumult raised by Pleininius at IjOcH. 

■ 'J'hey then brought forward against him tlie 
charge of receiving money, whieh they ground¬ 
ed on suspicions, not on proofs. 'I'liey alleged, 
that “his son, being taken prisoner, was re- 
stored without ransom: and that, in ivery 
other instanee Antiochiis paid hisi ourt to him, 
as if peace and war with Koine were at ills 
sole disposal. He had acted towanls the eon- 
sul, in his province, as dictator, not as lieuten¬ 
ant-general; nor had he gone thither with any 
other view than to projmgate in Cireeia* and 
Asia, and among all the kings and nations 
eastward, tlie same opinion wliich at tlie same 
time pr<!vailed in Spain, Haul, Sieily, and 
Africa, that he alone was the head and pillar 
of the Koman empire; that a slate which was 
mistress of tlie world, lay sheltered under tiie 
^ shade of Neipio; and that his nods were equi¬ 
valent to decriM’s of the senate, and orders ol 
the people.” Finding him invulnerable against 
all attacks upon his honour, they assailed him 
with the shafts of envy. 'Fhe pleading having 
lasted till night, the trial was adjourned to ano- 
tlier (lay. When that came, the tribunes took 
their seat in tlie rostrum at the dawn of day. 
'I’he accused bi'ing summoned, came, with a nu- j 
merous train of friends and dependants, through ; 
the nud(lh‘ of the assembly, to the rostrum ; 
and, silenec being made, he said,—“Tribunes 
of the people, and you, Romans; This day is 
the anniversary on which I fought a pitch(‘d 
battle, in Africa, witli Hannibal and the Car¬ 
thaginians, and found good fortune and success. 
As, th('refore, it is but deremt that a stop be 
put, for this day, to litigation and wrangling, I 
will immediately go to the ca}»itol, there to re¬ 
turn my acknowledgments to Jupiter supreme- , 
ly good and,great; to Juno, Minerva, and the 
other Jeities presiding over the capitol and cita- 
d(J, and will give them thanks, for liaving, on 
this day, and at many other times, endowed 
me both with the will and ability to perform j 
Extraordinary services to the commonwealth. | 
VoL. II. 2Q 


Such of you, also, Romans, as*can convenient¬ 
ly come with me, and beseech the gods that 
i you may have eummanders like myself; since, 
from my seventeenth year to old age you have 
always anticipated my years with honours, and 
I, your honours, with services.” Accordingly, 
he went up from the rostrum to the capitol; 
and, at the same time, the whole assembly 
turned about and follow'cd him; insomuch,that 
at last even the clerks and messengers left 
the tribunes, not one remaining, except the 
slaves who attended them, and the crier, whose 
otlice it was to summon those who were under 
; p^o^eclIllou. Scipio, attended by the whole 
I body of the Roman pcmple, went round all the 
I leiiiples ot the gods, not only in the capitol, 

. hut throughout the whole city. This day af- 
’ forded more ample testimony of the favour of 
th<! public, and a clearer estimate of his real 
' greatn(‘>s, than that on which ho rode through 
Rome Hi lrumq)h over king Syphax and the 
(yarthaginians. 

LII. It was. however, the last day that shone 
with lustre on Publius Seipio. For, as he could 
foresee nothing but the prosecutions of envy, 

; and continual disputes with the tribunes, be- 
, fore tlie time to which the hearing of the cause 
was adjourned, he retired to Literiiuni, with a 
; fixed determination not to attend the trial. His 
natural temper and spirit wvre so lofty, and he 
had been babitualed to such an elevated course 
' of fortune, that he did not know howto act the 
, part of an accused person, or stoop to the 
humble dejiortment of such a slate. When the 
day came, on his not appearing, he was called 
by tlie crier, and Imcius Scipio offered as an 
excuse, tliat his absence was caused by sick¬ 
ness. This (‘veuse, the tribunes, who were the 
prosiTulors, would ni*l admit, but insisted, that 
his not coming to answ'er the charges against 
him, was owing to the same arrogance with 
wliifh he had lell (he Inal, the tribunes of the 
people, and the general assiunbly; and, drag¬ 
ging after him, like prisoners, the very men 
whom he had robbtHl of tlie right of passing 
sentence on him, together with their freedom 
of sulliage, had exhibited a triumph over the 
Roman pcopb*, and made a secession, the same 
day, from the tribunes to the capitol. “You 
have, therefore,” said they, “ the due reward 
of that thoughtless conduct. You are, your¬ 
selves, forsaken by him under whose lead and 
direction you forsook us. And so much is the 
Roman spirit daily on the decline, that al- 
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thoug^h, seventeen years a^o, when be was at 
the head of an army and fleet, wc had resolu- i 
tion enough to send plebeian tribunes and an 
ajdile into Sicily to take him into custody, and 
bring him home to Rome; yet we dare not 
now, when he is a private citizen, send to com¬ 
pel him to come from his country-sent to stand 
his trial.” Lucius Scipio appealing to the 
tribunes of the commons, they came to this 
determination, that, “ as sickness had been 
pleaded in his excuse, it was their judgment 
that this excuse should be admitted, and that 
their colleagues should adjourn the hearing of 
the cause.” 

LIII. Tiberius Sempronius Ciracchus was, 
at that lime, a plebeian tribune, and between 
him and Publius Scipio there was an enmity 
subsisting. He had forbidden his name to bo 
subscribed to the determination of his colleague, 
and every one expected from him a sentence 
more severe, W'hen he jironounced his judgment 
thus: that “ Inasmuch as Lucius Scipio had 
pleaded sickness in excuse for his brother, that 
plea appeared to him to be sutlicient: that he 
would not RulVer any farther proceeding against 
Publius Scipio until he should return to Rome; 
and even then, if he appealed to him, he would 
support him in refusing to abide a trial: that 
Publius Scipio, by his great achievements, by 
the honours received from the Roman people, 


injury?” Both his determination and subse¬ 
quent discourse, made a deep impression, not 
only on the rest of the assembly, but even on 
the prosecutors ; who said, that they would 
consider further what might be consistent with 
their rights and duties. As soon'as the as¬ 
sembly of the people broke up, the senate met, 
and there the warmest thanks were bestowed 
by the whole body, especially by the consular 
and elder members, on Tiberius (iracchus, for 
having consulted the public good in preference 
to private animosity ; while the severest re¬ 
proaches were thrown on the IVtillii, for having 
j attempted to bring themselves into notice by 
exciting the displeasure of the public against 
Africaiius, and for seeking to gather spoils 
from a triumph over him. After that Afri- 
canus was no more mentioned. He passed the 
remainder of his life at liiteriiuni, without a 
wish to revisit the city ; and it is said, that 
wlien he was dying, he ordered his body to he 
buried at his own country-seat, and his monu¬ 
ment to be erected there, that even his funeral 
should not he performed in his ungrateful 
country. He was a man of eminent merit; 
but that merit was more conspicuous in affairs 
of war, than in those of peace. The former 
part of his life was more illustrious than the 
latter; because, in his early years, he was con¬ 
tinually employed in military commands ; as 


by the joint consent of gods and men, had ^ he advanced to old age the lustre of his conduct 
risen to such a height of dignity, that were he ' was somewhat faded, as occasions did not 


to stand as a criminal under the rostrum, and occur to call forth the exercise of his talents. 


he obliged to listen to the opprobrious language His second consulship, even if we add to it the 
of youthful petulance, it would reflect more i censorship, was far from being equally brilliant 
disgrace on the Romans than on him.” He : with the first. Nor can wc compare with it 
added, with much indignation, “ Shall Scipio, ' his commission in Asia, rendered useless by 
the celebrated conqueror of Africa, stand at want of health, and clouded by ihc misfortune 
the feet of you, tribunes? Was it for this he ' of his son, and the necessity which it brought 
defeated and routed, in Spain, four of the him under, after his return, of either under¬ 
most distinguished generals of the Carthagin-, going a trial, or withdrawing himself from that 
ians, and their four armies ? Was it for this and his country together. However, he enjoyed, 
he took Syphax prisoner, conqucreil Hannibal, alone, the distinguished honour of putting an 
made Carthage tributary to you, and removed end to the Cartliaginian war, by far the most 
Antiochus beyond Mount Taurus; (in the difficult and dangerous one which the Roman 
glory of which by the way, Lucius Scipio | state was ever engaged in. 
was associated with his brother as partner,) | LIV. The death of Africanus increased the 
that he should crouch under two Petillii ? that courage of liis enemies, the chief of whom was 


they should gain the palm of victory over Pul>-, Marcus Porcius Onto, who, even during his 
lius Africanus? Will men of illustrious' life, allowed himself to sneer at his splendid 
characters never, through their own merits, or i character. It was thought, that it was he who 
through public honours, arrive at a safe and in-, instigated the Petillii both to commence the 
violable samquary, where their old age may re- action against Africanus, and propose an 
pose, if not revered, at least secure from \ order respecting him after his death. Thtf 
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^motion for the order waB made in these words: 
“Romans, is it your will to order, with respect 
to the money taken, carried olf, and collected 
fron^king Anliochus, and those under his go¬ 
vernment, and with respect to such part thereof 
as has not keen accounted for to the public, that 
Sexvius bulpicius, the city prator, shall ask the 
senate, which of the present pra;tor.s they will 
appoint to hold an inquiry concerning those 
matters 1” This motion was, at first, objected 
to by Quintus and Lucius Muinmius, who 
declared, as their opinion, that according to (he 
practice always hitherto observed, the senate 
should make the inquiry concerning money un¬ 
accounted for to the puldic. The Pctillii, in 
opposition, represented the great influence, the 
sovereign power which the Seipios jiossessed 
in the senate. Lucius Furius Purpurco, a 
senator of consular rank, wlio had been one of 
the ten ainbassador-s in Asia, was of opinion 
that the inquiry ought to be carried to a wider 
extent; not only as to the money taken from 
Antiochus, but to what had been taken from 
other kings and nations. This blow he aimed 
at his enemy Cneius Manlius. Lucius Scipio, 
who, as every one knew, was arguing rather in 
favour of himself, than against the order, stood 
forward to oppose it. He complained heavily 
of such a motion being brought on after the 
death of his brother, I'ublius Afneanus, the 
bravest and most illustrious of men. For, “ it 
had not been deemed sufiicient that no pane¬ 
gyric was pronounced from the rostrum, on 
Africanus after his death, but accusations of 
misconduct were also exhibited against him. 
The Carthaginians had been content with the 
banishment of Hannibal, but the Roman peo¬ 
ple would not he satisfied even with the death 
of Publius Scipio, unless, after he was laid in 
’his grave, his character were mangled, and his 
brother also sacrificed, another victim to envy.” 
Marcus Cato supported the motion in a speech 
on the money of king Antiochus, whicli is still 
extant; and, by his influence, prevailed on the 
Mummii, the two tribunes to drop their op¬ 
position to the order. On their withdrawing 
their intended protest, every one of the tribes 
voted in ftivour of^he motion. 

LV. Servjus Sulpicius then put the question 
to the*senate, whom they would appoint, ac- 
cojding to the Petillian order of the people, to 
hold tire inquiry ; and they appointed Quintus 
Terenlius Culleo. This pr®tor was so warmly 
attached to the Cornelian family, that, accord¬ 


ing to the account of those writQis who say that 
Publius Scipio died and was buried at Rome, 
(for that, too, is asserted.) he had walked at 
his funeral before the bier, with a cap of liberty 
on his head, as he had done before at his 
triumph ; and that, at the Capuan gate, he gave 
wine and honey to those wlio attended the ob¬ 
sequies, to show his gratitude for having been 
recovered by Scipio, among other captives, out 
of the hands of the enemy in Africa: while 
others say, he was so great an enemy to that 
family, that, on account of his known animosity, 
the faction that supported the proceedings 
against the ^>cipios, singled out him, j articu- 
larly, to hold the inquiry. However that may 
he, whether lie was too favourable, or too much 
the contrary, before bun Lucius Scipio was 
immediately arraigned. At the same time 
charges were presi-nled, and received, against 
his lieutenants-gcncral, the two HostiUus (.atos, 
Aulu.s, and Lucius; and his quaestor, Caius 
Furius Aculeo: and, that it might seem as if 
every one had been infected with the contagion 
of peculation, against his two secretaries and 
crier, Lucius HostiUus. The secretaries and 
the crier were acquitted before Scipio was tried. 
Scipio, and Aulus Hostilius, lieutenant-general, 
and Caius Furius, were convicted, and judg¬ 
ment was pronounced, that, “ as bribes, for 
granting more favourable terms of peace to 
Antiochus, Sci])io had received, over and 
above what he brought into the treasury, six 
thou.sand pounds weight of gold, and four hun¬ 
dred and eighty of silver; Aulus Hostilius, 
eighty pounds of gold, and four hundred and 
three of silver; and Furius, the quastor, one 
hundred and thirty of gold, and two hundred of 
silver.” These sums of gold and silver I find 
mentioned by Antias. As to what regards 
Lucius Scipio, I suspect some mistake of the 
transcriber, rather than a falsehood of the his¬ 
torian, respecting the amount of the gold 
and silver. For it is more jirobable that the 
weight of silver was greater than that of gold, 
and that the line was laid at four millions,’ than 
at twenty-four millions of sesterces.^ And this 
I am the more inclined to believe, a.s it is re¬ 
corded, that particulars of that sum being 
demanded from Publius Scipio himself, in the 
senate, he desired hi.s brother Lucius to bring 
the book which contained them, and which he 
took and tore to pieces before their eyes, at the 
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same time exj>rr.ssinj; indignation at being 
colled to an acconnt I'or four millions after he 
had brought two hiindnd millions’ into the 
treasury. From the same magnanimity of 
spirit, when tlic questors would not venture to 
bring money out of the coflers contrary to law, 
he demanded the keys of the treasury, declar¬ 
ing that he would open it as he had <‘auscd it 
to be shut. 

LYI. There arc so many eontradictorv ac¬ 
counts respecting the latter pint, paiticnlarly, 
of Scipio’s life; of hi.s trial, death, fnneral, and 
sepulchre, that I cannot determine which tradi¬ 
tion or which writings 1 ought to crctht. 
Writers do not agree as to his accuser ; some 
affirming that jMarcus N.Tviiis. others that the 
Petillii, instituted the prosecution ; neither 
are they agreed as to the time when it uas 
carried on, nor the year in which lie died, nor 
the place, nor where he was buried. Some 
assert, that he died and was buried at Home; 
others, at Liternum; and in both places memo¬ 
rials of him arc shown. For at Idtcrnum, there 
was a monument, and on it stood his statue, 
which was lately seen lying on the ground, 
where it had been thrown down by a storm. 
At Rome is likewise a monument of the 
Scipios, and outside the Capuan gate, arc three 
statues, two of which are said to be those of 
Publius and Jvucius Scipio, and the third that 
of the poet Quintus Ennius. Nor do these 
differences subsist between historians only ; tlie 
speeches attributed to Publius Scjjjio and 
Tiberius Gracchu.s, if they really are theirs, 
dilfer widely from one another. In tin* title of 
Publius 8cipio’s speech is the name of Marcus 
Napvius, plebeian tribune; hut in the speech 
itself, the prosecutor is not named, it only calls 
him sometimes a knave, sometimes a trifler. 
Even the .speech of (iraeehus makes no men¬ 
tion of the Petilliuses accu.sitig Afrieanus, or 
of the prosecution carried on against him. Tlic 
whole story must be framed after another 
model, to make it con.si.stent with the speech 
of Gracchus; and those writers must be follow- j 
ed who affirm, that, at the time when Lucius 
Scipio was impeached, and convicted of having 
taken money from the king, Afrieanus was a 
lieutenant-general in Etruria; whence, on 
hearing of this misfortune, throwing up his 
commission, he hastened to Rome, proceeding 
straight from the gate to the forum. Being 
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told that Lucius had been ordered iulo con¬ 
finement, he drove away the ollicor from his 
person ; and, on the tribunes attempting to de¬ 
tain him, laid violent hands on them, sliowing 
more alfectioii towards his hrolhor than regard 
for the laws. Of the.se acts, (iracelyis himself 
eomplained, saying, that llio trihumtian powyi 
W'as illegally annniled ; and at last, when lie 
prornise.s sU]>porl to Lueius Scipio, he athis, 
that the precedent would be the more toleralile, 
if both the tribuuitian aiilhorits and the slate 
a]>peare<l to h<* overpowered l»y a trihune ol the 
commons, than if !>} a private citizen. Hut 
while he loaded him with reproaciu-.s for this 
signal lustauee of inti'iiiperate violence, while 
ho charged him with iiaving dcgcucraled so far 
from luniM'lf, lie displaved In', long-estai»lished 
praises fur inodiTatiou, and governmenl of his 
p.issioijs, in ."uch strong teims, as to makt* 
am[»ie amends for the jiresent repn-hension. 
For he said, that >'eipu) firmerlv rebuked the 
people .severely for liu'ir inteiilion of making 
him perpetual consul and dictator; that he 
hindered statues (o he erected to him in the 
comiliiim, in tiie rostium, in the senate-house, 
in thocapitol, in the chapel of Jupiter's temple ; 
and that he prevented a decn-e being pas.sed, 
ordering his image, in a triumphal habit, to no 
brought in procession out of the temple of 
Jupiter supremely good and great. Such par¬ 
ticulars as tho.se, even if inserted in a profe.ssed 
panegyric, would demonslrate an uncommon 
greatness of miml, in re.sirajning honours con¬ 
formably to the temper of a constitution found¬ 
ed on an equality of reHus ; but. here, they arc 
ackiiovviedgi'd by an ein'iny, and at the very 
time tiiat he was employi’d m censuring liim. 

LVn. It Is universally agreed, that, the \ oung- 
er of Seijiio’s two daugiiters was married It) 
this Gracchus; for the eldei was, undoiibledlv, 
disposed of, by hi'r father, to Publius ('orn(‘hus 
Nasica. But it is not so ceitain, whetlier she 
was both betrothed and married after lier 
father's dcalli, or whether we arc to creilit those 
accounts which say, that when the ofT'n-er.s were 
taking Scipio to prison, and no other of the 
tribunes interfered to protect him, Gracchus 
swore, that “ tlie same enn ity, whir.'i he had 
entertained against the Scipios Rtill subsisted; 
and that he did not, by any act of his, seek to 
gain their favour. But that, having seen 
Publius Afrieanus leading the kings and gen¬ 
erals of enemies to prison, he would never 
suffer his brother to be led to the same places.’’ 
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.T’hcy add, that the senators, happening to sup 
tliiit day in the capitol, rose up togetlicr, and 
requested of Afrieanus, before the eoinpany 
dep^V’l.ed, toeontraet his daughter to (irarehus: 
that the rontract was accordingly exeruted 
in due form, in the presence of tins assfnil)!y ; 
aiKl that iSeijiio, on his return home, to!d Ins wile 
./Ihniha that he had concluded a match lor her 
younger daughter. 'I’hat she, feeling h»'r female 
Jiride hurt, exjiresseil some resentment oii not 
having been consulted in the disposal ol then 
•common child, and addeil, that, evrii weie lie 
giving her to 'ribeiius (fraeclius, hei mother 
ought not to he kepi in ignorance of liis inten¬ 
tion ; to which Seijno rejoiccal at Iht jiuij:ment 
nmeurring so entirely with !iis own, replied, that 
(irarehns was the man he had betrothed her to. 
'J’hese eircuinstances resjiecting so great a cap¬ 
tain, though variously represented, both in tra¬ 
ditionary and written relation, I thought not fit 
to he passed over in silence. 

JiVIil. On the })rore<‘dings being finished 
hy the prador QuintUis U'erenlius. llostilius 
and Furiiis were condemin'd, and gave securi¬ 
ties the sarnie day to the city ({uaislors. Seiplo 
insisted that all the inoiu’y leeeived by Inm, 
was in the tieasurv, and that he had not in his 
possession any tiling wliatsoever belonging to 
^tlie public; on which lie was ordered to prison. 
Publius Sripio Nasica, then appealed to the 
trilmnes. and made a speeeli fraught with just ; 
eneomiunis. not only on tin' (Hiiin’Iian family i 
in geneial, hut on his own hraneli ot it in par- j 
tieular. llis falhei,” he said, “and the fa-1 
tiler of Publius \frieanus, and Inieius Scipio. 
wiio was now oidered to prison, w'ere (hieius 
and I'lihlius Seijno, mmi of the most ilUistrions 
eliar.ieters; who, by their conduct in war 
through a long course of years, against manv j 
commanders and many armies of the Cartha¬ 
ginians and Spaniards, highly enhanced the 
nqnitation of the Roman name in the land of 
Spain ; and tlnit. not only hy their military ex¬ 
ploits, but also l»y exliiluling to the nations of 
that country shining examples of Roman mo¬ 
deration and fidelity : both, at last, meeting 
their death in the servin' of the Roman people. 
Although^h cir d^eendants might have con¬ 
tented themselves with supporting the glory 
derived from them, yet Publius Africanus so 
far-surpassed his father’s renown, as to occa¬ 
sion a belief that he was not born of the human 
race, but was of divine extraction. As to 
lucius Scipio, the person then concerned, (to 


pass over his exploits in Spain* and in Africa, 
while he acted as lieutenant-general lo liis bro¬ 
ther,) on Ins lieing elected consul, so high did 
he stand in the estimation of the senate, tliat 
tliey tliought {>roper to assign to him the pro¬ 
vince of Asia, and the war witli Antiochus, 
liy a special onler, williout leaving it to the 
dceisiim of the lots ; while in that of his bro¬ 
ther, after ha\ing lieen Inmourcd with two con¬ 
sulships, the censorship, and a triumpli, he 
tliought fit to attmid him info Asia in quality 
of lieutenant-general. 7'hcre, that the great 
j and splendid character of the lieutenant might 
not eclipse the fame of the consul, it so hap- 
' pened, tliat, on the day when Lucius Scipio 
J conquered Antiochus m a piuhed battle at 
I Magnesia, J’uhliiH Seipio was absent at the 
I di,-.fancc of sovi'ral days' journey, being detained 
hy sickness at Elaja. The army of the enemy, 
on that occasion, was not inferior to tliat of 
Hannibal, when the battle was fought with 
him in Africa ; and the same Hannibal, who 
was comniander-in-chicf in tlie Carthaginian 
war, was one, among many other generals 
then })resent, on the king’s side. The war 
indeed was so conducted that no one could 
throw IjJamc even on fortune. A ground of 
aeeusatioii is sought for in the peace, and peo¬ 
ple say that it was sold. 'J’his charge is as ap- 
plie.ihle to the ten ambassadors, in jiursuance 
of whose coun.sci the peace was concluded. 
Some of tlic ten ainhassiulors had even stood 
forth as accusers of (..•neius Manlius, yet their 
charges were so lar from gaining credit that 
tliey did not even produce a delay of his triumph. 

LIX. “ Rut truly, the very aitielcs of the 
peace afford grounds of suspicion respecting 
Scipio, as being too favourable to Antiochus. 
For his entire kingdom has been left to him : 
although eomjuercd, he retains possession of 
every thing tluil belonged to him before the 
war; and though he had an immense quantity 
of gold and silver, none of it lias been applied 
to the use of the public: all has been converted 
to private purposes. Now, was there not a 
larger quantity of gold and silver carried before 
the eyes of the public in the triumph of Lucius 
Scipio, than in ten other triumphs taken 
together ? Why need I speak of the extent 
of the kingdom of Antiochus, or mention 
his having been in possession of all Asia, and 
the adjoining parts of Europe 1 Every body 
knows what a large portion of the surface 
of the earth that is, which stretches from 
28 
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Mount Taurus quite to the jEgean sea ; what 
a number, not only of cities, but of nations 
it comprehends ; and that this tract, as far as 
the summit of the said mount, more than 
thirty days’ journey in length, and ton in 
breadth, from one sea to the other,—has been 
taken from Antiochus, and who is thereby re¬ 
moved to the moat distant corner of the world '! 
Now if peace had been granted him without 
any pecuniary consideration, could more have 
been taken from him 1 Macedonia was left to 
Philip, after he was conquered; Laccda:mon 
to Nabis; yet Quintius was never accused on 
that account. The reason was, that he had 
not Africanus for a brother, whose Ingh renown 
ought to have been serviceable to Lucius Scipio; 
but, instead of that, envy of his merit had done 
him injury. The sentence mentioned a quan¬ 
tity of gold and silver being conveyed to the 
house of Lucius Scipio, greater than could be 
raised from the sale of his whole ])roperty. 
Where, then, was all this royal treasure ; where 
the value of so many estates received ! Sure¬ 
ly in a house, not exhausted by extravagance, 
this new accumulation of wealth ought to ap¬ 
pear, But what cannot be levied out of his 
effects, the enemies of Lucius Scipio will ex¬ 
act from his person, and from his very flesh, 
by vexatious persecution and insult; by shut¬ 
ting up a man of his illustrious character in a 
prison, among thieves and robbers; forcing j 
him to breathe his last in a dungeon and in | 
darkness, and then throwing his naked cor|)se 
before the prison door. Such proceedings 
will reflect more disgrace on the city of Rome, 
than they will on the Cornelian family,” 

LX, In answer to this, the praetor, Teren- 
tius read the Petilliaii order of the people, the I 
decree of the senate, and the judgment pro¬ 
nounced against Lucius Scipio; and declared, 
that unless tlie money adjudged were paid into 
the public treasury, he had no other step to take. 


than to order the person convicted to be taken 
into custody, and carried to prison. The tri¬ 
bunes retired to confer together, and, in a short 
time after, Caius Fannlus, in behalf of himself 
and all his colleagues, except Gracchus, declar¬ 
ed, that the tribunes would not interfere with 
the pnetor, to hinder his making use of his 
power, Tiberius Gracchus pronounced his 
determination thus; that he would not protest 
against the prartor’s levying the sum adjudged 
out of the effects of Lucius Scipio ; but that 
Lucius Scipio, who had subdued the most 
powerful king in the world, had extended the 
einjiire of the Roman people to the utmost 
limits of the earth, had bound under obligations 
to the Roman people king Euinenes, the Rho¬ 
dians, and so many other states of Asia, and 
had led in triumph so many generals of the 
enemies, should lie in prison, among the enemies 
of the Roman people, and in chains, he never 
would suffer; and therefore he ordered him to 
be discharged,” This decision was heard with 
such approbation, so happy were the people at 
seeing l.ucius Scipio at liberty, that it could 
hardly be supposed that the sentence had been 
passed in the same community. The prtetor 
then sent the qurestors to take possession of 
Lucius Scipio’s projicrty, for the use of the 
public. But so far from any trace appearing 
of money received from the king, the sale did 
not produce near as much as the sum in which 
he was fined. So large a contribution was 
made for Lucius Scipio by his relations, friends, 
and dependents, that, if he had accepted it, he 
would have been much richer than before this 
misfortune; but he would receive nothing. 
Such things as were necessary for his family 
occasions, were purchased for him at the sale 
by his nearest relations, and the public hatred 
which had lieen pointed against the Scipios, 
reverted on the praitor, his accessors, and the 
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Marriif jUniiliu-i, ronsul, linvinf; subdued the I.ignrians. makes a new ro.id from Plarentia to Anminum. where 
u joins the Fhiiuiniau way. Luxury iiilroduced by the troops who laid served in Asia. All llie I.ijjunans, 
on the liitbcr aide of the Apennirie. completely subdued. The Iliin li.inulian rites, borrowed from Ilie Greeks, 
and celebrated by riiKlit, cause preat alarm ; are liivestipafed by the consul ■ suppressed, and many of those 
concerned in Ilieiii punished. Lucias Uuiiitiiis Flainimus exiailled the senate, by the censors, for flapitrous 
conduct. Scijiio dies at Liternitiii. Hannibal jioisons liriiiself, to avoid being given up to the Romans by Pru- 
sias, king of Kittiynia. Pliilopannen, the famous Ac.tia-an general, put to death by the Messenians. Successful 
operatioiia aguinst the Celtihcrians. Another Macedoiimn war; causes and origin of it. 


1. WitiLF. these transactions passed at Rome, 
(if they are to be dated in this year,) both the 
consuls were employed in the war with the 
l.ijrurians. Tliis people seemed, in some 
measure, intended by nature for the purpose of 
preserving military di.seiplinc among the Ro¬ 
mans, by its opposition to their arms, during 
the intervals between important wars; nor was 
any province better calculated to form a soldier 
to active valour. For as to Asia, from the 
enticing pleasures of its cities, the abundance 
of every production both of land and sea, the 
unwarlike temper of its inhabitants, and the 
wealth of its princes, how much soever it 
might enrich the Roman armies, it contributed 
nothing towards the improvement of their 
courage. Under the command of Cneius 
Manlius, particularly, the troops were suffered 
to run into idleness and licentiousness. The 
consequence of which was, that, meeting in 
Thrace a passa ge, s^ ewhat more difficult, and 
an enemy of rathc^more vigour tlian they had 
been accustomed to, they suffered a repulse 
with severe loss. Whereas in Liguria there 
wa 4 every circumstance that could invigorate 
tlie courage of soldiers; the face of the country 
mountainous and rugged, so that even the tak¬ 
ing possession of unoccupied posts, and much 


more the dislodging of an enemy already in 
possession, was attended with much labour; 
the roads hilly, narrow, and e.vpoaed to danger 
from ambuscades; the enemy light, active, and 
brisk in their motions, so as to allow no rest 
or remissness, at any season, or in any place; 
a number of strong forts, necessarily to be 
attacked, with much toil and danger; and the 
country so poor as to constrain the soldier to a 
sparing mode of living, while it afforded but a 
small share of booty. Accordingly, no sutler 
followed the army, no long train of baggage 
horses extended its line of march; nothing was 
to be seen but arms, and men who had no 
other hope but in their arms. Nor did those 
people ever cease to afford either subject or 
cause for hostilities; for, their own country 
being infertile, they made frequently incursions 
on the territories of their neighbours ; ever 
avoiding, however, an engagement that might 
effectually disable them. 

II. The consul, Gains Flaminius, after 
frequently defeating the Frinian Ligurians in 
their own country, received the submission of 
that tribe, and ordered them to deliver up their 
arms; but, having acted dishonestly, in the 
delivery of them, and being reproved for their 
behaviour, they abandoned their villages, and 
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fled to the mountain cailed Auginus, whither although no charge of guilt had been proved 
the consul immediately followed them. At against ihem. Of this they complained to the 
his approach a part of the enemy again betook senate at Home, and were by them referred to 
themselves to flight; and, running with pre- the consul A'imilius, whom the senate author- 
cipitate haste, the greatest part without arms, ised to examine into and determine the cause, 
over pathless tracks and rocky precipices, they After a strong contest w’ith the pffctor it W'as 


got away, beyond the Apenmne; the rest, who decided in favour of the Cienomanians; their 
remained in the camp, were surrounded and arms were re.storod, and the prjctor was ordered 
reduced by assault. The legions were then to quit the province. The senate afterwards 
led over the Apennine, where the enemy, as-{ gave audience to envoys of the Latino confeder- 
sisted by the height of the mountain, whore j ates, who had come, in great numbers, from all 
they had posted themselves, at tirst, stood on | ports of Latium. They complained, that a 
their defence ; but, in a little time, submitted. ! great mullilude of their citizens had removed 

A more careful search was now made for their to Kome, and had been assessed there in the 

arms, which were all taken from them. The | survey; on which a commission was given to 
army. next, marched against the Apnan tribe . Quintus 'I’crcntius Culloo, the prieloT, to 
of Ligurians, who, by their inroads, had infest- 1 make inquiry jsflcr such 2 )ersons; nnd on the 
ed the territories of Pisa and Uononia to sucli i allies proving that those persons, themselves, 
a degree, that the inhabitants could not till j or llieir fathers, had been rated in the surveys 
their grounds. These the consul entirely sub-' of their stnle.s in the censorship of Caius Clau- 
dued, and thereby restored peace to llie ncigli- | <Iius and Marcus Livius, or at some lime sub- 
bourhood. Having now secured the province 1 sequent to their censorship, he W'us ordered to 
against any disturbance from an enemy, that compel all such to return to the several states 
he might not keep the soldiers in a slate of wherein they had been so rated. In conse- 
idleiicss, he made a road frwm Bononia to quence of this inquiry, twelve thousand La- 
Anetium. The other consul, Marcus A^milius, tines returned home; so much was the city, 
ravaged with fire and sword the lands of the even at that early period, burdened by an influx 
Ligurians, together with their villages that of foreigners. 

stood in the jilains, while the inhabitants re- IV". Before the consuls came home to Rome, 


mained posted on two mountains, Ballista and Marcus Fulvius, proconsul, returned from 
Suismontius. He then attacked these, liar- ./Etolia. He, as usual, recited to the senate, in 


assed them for some time, and, at last, com¬ 
pelled them to come to a regular engage¬ 
ment, in which he utterly defeated them. 
During the fight he vowed a temple to 
Diana. Having now reduced all on the 
hither side of the Apennine, he marched 
against those on the other side of that moun¬ 
tain ; among whom were the Brinian tribe, 
which had not been attacked by Flamiiiius. 
.(Emilius subdued them all, stripped them of 
their arms, and obliged the multitude to come 
down from the mountains into the plains. 
Peace being thus established in Liguria, he led 
his army into the Gallic territory, and drew a 
road from Placentia to Ariminum, to meet 
that made by Flaminius. During the last en¬ 
gagement, when he fought a pitched battle with 
the Ligurians, he vowed a temple to Imperial 
Juno. 8uch were the transactions of this year 
in Liguria. 

HI. In Gaul, the pr®tor, Marcus Furius, 
seeking a pretext for war in the midst of peace, 
deprived the Cffinomanians of their arms, 


the temple of Apollo, the sorviei's which he had 
performed in AhJtolia and Cephallcnia, and 
then requested of the fathers, that, in consi¬ 
deration of his having conducted the business 
of the public with good fortune and success, 
they would be jdeased to order public thanks 
to be oflered to the immortal gods, and to de¬ 
cree a triumjih to him. Marcus Abutiua, a 
plebeian tribune, gave notice, that, if any thing 
were determined on that subject, before the 
arrival of Marcus ^Emilius, he would enter his 
protest; for “ tlie consul intended to oppose that 
measure ; and, at his setting out for his pro¬ 
vince, had given him a charge to keep tlie dis¬ 
cussion of it open until he should come home. 
Fulvius,” he said, “would lo-'' ’nothing by this, 
but time ; for, notwithstanding the presence 
of his consul, the senate would *determinc ac¬ 
cording to its own judgment.” Fulvius repli¬ 
ed, that, “even if people did not know»ihat 
there was a quarrel subsisting between him 
and Marcus jEmiliua, or with what over¬ 
bearing, and in some measure, tyrannical 
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• rancour, that man prosecuted liis enmity ; yet it 
would be insufferable, that the absenee of the i 
consul should both obstruct the worshij> of the j 
immortal gods, and delay a triumph due to 
merit; tliat a commander, after performing sig¬ 
nal servicew, and his victorious army with its 
booty and prisoners, should remain outside the 
gates, until a consul, who purposely delayed t 
abroad, should be pleased to return to Ronn*, ' 
But, in the present case, when the animosity 
between him and the consul was most notori¬ 
ous, what fair dealing could be expected from 
a man who procured elandefitinely, in a thin 
house, and lodged in the treasury, a decree of 
senate, that ‘ it did not appear lliat Amfiracia 
was taken by forci*a town which was attacked 
with mounds and engines: where, after the 
works were burned, others were constructed 
anew : where a light was carried on for lifleen 
(lays, both above and under griiund ; where, 
from the first dawn, when the soldiers mounted 
the walls, the battle lasted until night, and was, 
for a great part of the time, doubtful; and 
where more than three thousand of the enemy 
were killed ? Then again, what a malicious 
misrepresentation did he make to the pontilfs, 
of the temples of the immortal gods being 
dered in a ca[)tured city 1 If it were allowable 
^that Rome should be decorated \Mth the oriia- 
meiits of Syracuse, and other conquered places, 
then must Ambracia be the single instance, of 
a captured city exempted from the laws of war. 
For his part, he besought the conscript fathers, 
and requested the tribunes, not to suffer him 
to become a su]»ject of derision to an enemy, 
who had acted, all along, with the most over¬ 
hearing arrogance.” 

V. Every one present felt the force of what i 
he urged; and some entreati'd the tribune to 
desist, while others sharply reproved his con- 

• duct. But what affected him most, was a 
speech of his colleague, Tilicrius Gracchus, who 
said, that “ for a man in office to prosecute 
even liis own quarrels, was an example of no 
good tendency ; but, that a tribune of the peo¬ 
ple should take upon himself to be a solicitor 

the Q uarrel iff a nother, was infamous, and 
highly unwonnyo^ic power and sacred laws | 
of the order ,to which he belonged. It was 
right that every one should love or hate others, 
apprj^ve or disapprove of measures, according 
to the dictates of their own judgment; but not 
that a tribune should depend on the look or nod 

^ of another man, veer about at the movements 
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of another’s will, and make himself a tool to 
his disjileasure ; remember a private charge, 
committed to him by Marcus jEmilius, and for¬ 
get that the tribuneship was a public charge, 
committed to him by the Roman people, for 
aiding and maintaining the liberty of private 
citizens, not to aggrandize the arbitrary power of 
a consul. His eollcague did not seem to con- 
siller, that tins cireuiiistaiice would be recorded 
and handed down to posterity ; that of two 
jilebeiaii tribunes of the college, one sacrificed 
liis own resentment to the public good, the 
other accepted the employment of prosecuting 
tlic reKontmcrit of another man.” Overcome 
liy these severe rebukes the tribune withdrew 
; from the mecUiig, and Servhis Sulpicius, the 
praitor, having put the question, a triumph was 
, voted to Marcus Fulvius. He returned thanks 
to the conscript fathers ; and then mentioned, 
that, “ on the day of his taking Ambracia, he 
, had vowed to celebrate the great games in hon¬ 
our of .lupiter supremely good and great; that a 
contriliution for tliat purpose had been made 
to him by the several states, amounting to one 
hundred and ten pounds weight of gold ; and he 
requested them to order that sum to be set 
apart, out of the money which he was to deposit 
in the treasury, after his triumph.” The sc- 
I nate ordered the college of jiontiffs to be con¬ 
sulted, W'hethcr it were necessary that the whole 
of that sum should be exjiended on the games; 
and the pontiffs having answered, that the 
I amount of the oxqiense w’as a point in which 
religion was nowise concerneil, the senate gave 
permission to Fulvius to expend as much as ho 
thought proper, provided it did not exceed 
eighty thousand sesterces.* lie, at first, in¬ 
tended to celebrate his triumph in the month 
|of .Tanunry; but, hearing that the consul 
/Emilius,—in consequence of a letter from 
the tribune Abutins, acquainting him with his 
declining to protest, was coming in person to 
Rome, to hinder his triumph, but had been 
obliged by sickness to halt on the road, he has¬ 
tened the time of the celebration, lest he should 
have more contests about it llian he had met in 
the war. Ho triumphed over the .lEtolians 
and Cephallenia on the tenth day before the 
calends of January. There were carried before 
his chariot, golden crowns to the amount of 
one hundred and twelve pounds weight; of 
silver, cighty-lhree thousand pounds; of gold, 
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two hundred and forty-threc thousand ; of At¬ 
tic tetradrachms, one hundred and eighteen 
thousand of the coin called Philippics, twelve 
thousand four hundred and twenty-two bra¬ 
zen statues, two hundred and oighly-tivo; mar¬ 
ble statues, two hundred and thirty; anus, 
weapons, and other spoils in great quantities: 
besides these, cata]>u!tas, ballistas, and engines 
of every kind ; and in the proces-sian were led 
twenty-seven commanders, some .Etolian, some 
Cephallenian, with* others belonging to king 
Antiochus. Befoie he rode into the city, in 
the P'laminian circus, he liououred groat num¬ 
bers of tribunes, praefoots, horsemen, centuri¬ 
ons, both Jvomans and allies, with militurs 
presents; to each of the soldiers he distributed 
out of the booty tw'enty-live denaiiu.ses,-'’ dtm- 
ble to a centurion, triple to a horseman. 

VI. The lime of the eb'clion of eonsuU 
now approached ; [V. Jv. 5G(>. B. C. 18f>.] and ; 
as Marcus ^Emiiius, to whose lot that Imsincss 
had fallen, could not attend, (’aims Flaminius 
came home to Koine. He elected consuls, 
Spurius Po*:thuinius Albinus, and Quintus 
Marcus Philippus. Then were chosen pro*.- ’ 
tors,—Titus Mapnius, Publius Cornelius JSulla, ® 
Caius Calpurnius Piso, Marcus Lieinius Lu- | 
culius, Caius Aurelius Scaurus, and Lucius 
Quintius Crispinus. At the close of the year, 
after the magistrates were appointed, on the 
third day before the nones of March, Cneius 
Manlius Vulso triumphed over the Gauls in¬ 
habiting Asia. The reason of his deferring 
his triumph so long was, to avoid standing a 
trial under the Pelillian law, during the pra;tor- 
ship of Quintus Terentius Culieo; and the be¬ 
ing involved in the ill consequences of the 
sentence passed on Lucius Scipio, especially 
as the judges would be more disposed to seve- 
rity against him than against Scipio ; because 
the latter had strictly maintained military dis¬ 
cipline, whereas he, his successor, liad ruined 
it, by tolerating licentiousness of every kind. 
Nor were the facts, which were reported to 
have happened in the province, the only things 
that disgraced his character. The circumstan¬ 
ces which his soldiers every day exhibited to 
the eyes of the public were even more scan¬ 
dalous: for by this army returning from Asia 
was the origin of foreign luxury imported into 
the city. These men first brought to Home i 
gilded couches, rich tapestry, with hangings j 


I and other works of the loom ; and, what were 
then deemed magnificent furniture, singlc-foot- 
od tables and butrets. At entertainments, 
likewise, were introduced players on the harp 
and timbrel, with bullboiis for the diversion of 
the guests. Their meats also befgan to be 
prepared with greater care and cost; while Che 
cook, whom the ancients considered as the 
meanest of their slaves both in estimation and 
i use, became highly valuable. Nevertheless, 

! these instances of extravagance, as they were 
J then deemed, were no more than the seeds of 
that luxury which was aftciW'iirds to spring up. 

VII. (hieius Manlius earned in the triumph 
two liundred golden crowns of twelve pouiuls 
: weight; two hundred and twenty thousand 
1 jiounds weight of silver ; two thousand two 
j liundred ami three of gold ; one hundred and 
tweiity-.seven thousand Attic tetra<lrachms 
tw’o hundred and lift\ thousand eislophoruscs 
sixteen thousand three hundred and twenty 
gulden IMiihppics together with aliundanee 
of (lallic arms and spoils in chanots. Fifty- 
two gc'iieral.s of the enemy were led before his 
car. He distributed to each of his soldiers 
forty two denariuses," and double to a centuri¬ 
on ; to the foot soldiers double pay, the horse¬ 
men triple. Great numlxTs of all ranks, whom 
lie had distinguislied by gifts, accompanied him.. 
'I'he verses thrown out by tlie soldiers were of 
such a kind, as jdainly indicated, that their 
commander had been indulgent to them, and 
courted their artectioiis. It was indeed evident 
that the triumph wnis beheld with a greater 
degree of favour by the troops than by the 
citizens. The friends of Manlius, however, 
were able to acquire for him the regard of the 
])eopIe also; for they procured the j)assing of a 
decree of the senate, ordering, tliat “ such part 
of the money contributed to the jmblic funds by 
the jieoph*, for the pay of tin* forces, as was 
not yet repaid, should ho dischargeil out of that 
which had been carried in the procession to the 
treasury.” Accordingly the city praetors, with 
care and fidelity, paid twenty-five denariuses 
and a half® for each thousand nsses.^ About 
this time two military tril)uop« arrived fron^ 
the two Spains with letters from Cams Atinius, 
and Lucius Manlius, wlio governed those pro¬ 
vinces. These letters contained information, 
that the (hdtiberians and Iiusitanians wero in 
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«rnis oni3 ravagin'? the territories of the allicH; 
the Ronato, however, deferred all consideration 
of that husiiiesK until the new magistrates 
should come into oflire. '^I'his year, ilnring 
the celebration of the Roman games exhibited 
by Publius' Cornelius Cethegus and Aulus 
JWtumius Albiiius, a jmle in the circus, being 
loosely sot in the ground, fell on the statue of 
Pollentia, and threw it down. Tlie senate 
moved by such an incident, as it respected 
religion, voted that one day should he added to 
the celebration of the games, that two new 
statues should he s<‘t uj> instead of the one, 
and that one of them should he gilded. 'I'lie 
lileheian games were likewise rep»‘ated for one 
day, by the a-dilos Cains fSempronius Rhesus 
and Marcus Furius liUscus. 

V'lII. 'J’hc consuls of tiu* following year, 
Spurius Posthumius Alhinus and Quintus 
Marcius Phiiipjius. were diverted from the 
rare of annn-s, and wars, and provinces, to the 
punishing of an intestine consjuraey. On the 
praetors casting lots for their provinces, Titus 
Mamius obtained the city jurisdiction; Marcus 
Jiicinius Lucullus, that between citizens and 
foreigners; Caius Aurelius Scaurus, Sardinia; 
Publius (hirnclius Sulla, Sicily ; Imcius Quin- 
tius Crispinus, Hither Spain; Caius ('alpur- 
^ius Piso, Farther Spain. 'J'he employment ’ 
decreed to both the consuls was the making m- j 
tpiisifion concerning clandestine meeting 
(*reek of mean condition came, br.'Jt, into 
Etruria, not with one of the many trades which ' 
hiR nation, of all others (lie most skilful in em- j 
bcllishing the mind and hnJv, has introduced 
among us, hut a low operator in sacrifices, and 
a soothsayer; nor was he to he ranked with 
those wlio, publicly professing to give instruc¬ 
tion for hire, make use of open rites and cere- j 
monies, to imbue, men’s minds witli religious 
terrors, hut a teacher of secret mysteries. 
Those, mysterious rites were, at first, imparted 
to a few, but afterwards communicated to great 
numbers, both men and women. 'Po their re¬ 
ligious jicrformancos were added (he (ileasures 
of wine and feasting, to allure the greatiT num- 
g^g^of prosel^^jj^^Wheii wine, lascivious dis¬ 
course, ni|?nT, and'Tfle mingling of sexes had 
extinguished.every sentiment of modesty, then 
debaucheries of every kind began to he prac- 
tise4, as every person found at liand that sort, 
of enjoyment to which he w’as dispoRcd by the 
passion most prevalent in his nature. Nor 
t^erc they confined to one species of vice, tlie 


promiscuous intercourse of free-born men and 
of women ; but from this store-house of villany 
jiroccedcd false witnesses, counterfeit seals, 
false evidences, and pretended discoveries. In 
the same place, too, were perpetrated secret 
murders; so that, in some cases, even the bodies 
could not be found for burial. Many of their 
audacious deeds were iTought about by trea- 
elmry, but most of them by force ; and this force 
was concealed by loud shouting, and the noise 
of drums and cymbals, so that none of the cries 
uttered by the persons sulleriiig violation or 
murder could he heard abroad. 

IX. The infection of this mischief, like that 
of a yiestilence, spread from Etruria to Rome; 
where, the size of the city alfording greater 
room for such evils, and more meons of con- 
cealinont, it remained some time uiuhscovercd; 
hut information of it was at length brought to 
the consul, I'ostumius, in tlie following man¬ 
ner. One J'ul'lius /Ebutius, whose father 
had held equestrian rank in the army, was left 
an orjdian, and his guardians dying, he was 
educated under the rye of bis mother Duronia, 
and his stepfather Titus Sempronius Rutilus. 
Duronia was entirely devoted to her husband; 
and Sempronius having managed the guard¬ 
ianship in such a manner that he could not 
give an account of the property, wished that 
his ward should be eitlier made away with, or 
bound to compliance with his will by .some 
strong tie. Tlie Raccbannhaii rites presented 
themselves (o lu.s view, as the surest way to 
elfect the ruin of the youth. His mother told 
him, that, “ during his sickness, she had made 
a vow for him, that if he should recover, she 
would initiate him among the Racchanalians ; 
that being through the kindness of the gods, 
hound by this vow, she wished now to fulfil it; 
that it was uocessarv he should preserve chas¬ 
tity for ten days, and on the tenth, after he 
I should have supped and washed himself, she 
j would conduct him into the place of worship.” 
There was a frectluonian calk'd llisjiala Fece- 
nia, a no1e<l courtcz.in, hut dc.sciving of a 
better lot than that of tlie orcuinUion to 
which .she had been accustoim'd when very 
voung, and a slave, and by which she had 
maintained herself since her niamimission. As 
they lived in the same neiglihourhood, an 
intimacy subsisted between her and -Ehutius, 
which was far from being injurious cither 
to the young man’s character or property : for 
I bhc had conceived a passion for him, and had 
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voluntarily sought his? acquaintance; and as his until the young: man gave her his promise to 
supplies from I?is fiieruls were scanty, he was keep himseU' eiear ot’lhose rites, 
supported by tlie generohity of this woman; XI. \V hen ho ennio home, on his mother’s 
nay, to such a length did her aireclion carry mention of the ceremonies ^^lneh were to bo 
her, that on the death of her patron, being performed on tliat day, and on the several fol- 
without a protector, she petitioned the tribunes lowing days, be told her tliat be'would not 
and prsetor for a guardian, and making her perform any of them, nor did he intend to iic 
will, constituted iEbutius her sole heir. initiated. His st<‘pfalher was present at tliis 

X. As such pledges of mutual Ioac subsist- } discourse. Immediately the woman with great 
ed, and as neither kept any thing secret from heal, observed, that “he could not debar 
the other, the young man, jokingly, bid her not himself of the company of Hispala for ti n 
be surprised if he separated himself from her nights ; that lie was so fascinated by the eares- 
for a few nights ; as, “ on account of a religious i ses of that serpent, as to retain no respect for 
duty, to discharge a vow made for his health. 1 Ins relatives, or evi'U tlie gods themselves.” 
he intended to be initiated among the I3aceha- j Loading him with ropioaclics. they drove liim 
nalians.” On hearing this, the woman, greatly ! out of the house, assi.vted l>y four .‘'laves. 'J'he 
alarmed, cried out, “May the gods forbid | youth on tills repaired to his aimt .il'^hutia, 
alilrming that “ it would be better, both for | told her tlie reason ot liis iieiiig turned out liy 
him and her, to lose their lives, than he should j his niothei, and next day, by her advice, gave 
do such a thing:” she then imprecated curses, j information nt the all.iir to the consul Postu- 
vengeance, and destruction, on the head of ' nmis. in piivaic. ’I'bc consul dismissed him, 
those that advised him to such a step. .^Ebu-; with an order to conic again on the third day 
tius, surprised both at her expressions, and at ; following. In the meantime, he inquired of 
the violence of her alarm, bid her refrain from ' his inothcr-in-law, Sulpicia. a woman of re- 
curses, for “it was his mother who ordered speclable character, “whether she knew an old 
him to do so, with the approbation of his step- matron called vEbutia, who lived on the Aven- 
father.” “Then,” said she, “your stepfather tine hill?” Sulpicia said, *• she knew her well, 
(for perhaps it is not allowable to censure your | and that .Ebutia was a woman of virtue ; one 
mother) is in haste to destroy, by that act, your i who.se character was marked with the modesty 
chastity, your character, your hopes, and your ^ and simplicity at ancient times.” He then re¬ 
life. This increasing his surprise, he begged quested slie might be summoned thither, ns be 
of her to explain herself. On which, after liad a particular ri ason for (h'siriiig some coii- 
imploring the favour and pardon of the gods versation witli her. j^'^bulia, on receiving the 
and goddesses, if, compelled hy her regard for ; message, came to iSulpicia's house, and the 

him, she disclosed what ought not to be re-; consul, soon after, coming in, as if by acciilent, 

vealed, she told him, that “ when in service, introduced a conversation about ./^'^butius, her 
she had gone into that place of worship as an brother's son. On ihis she hurst into tears, 
attendant on her mistress; hut that, since she and lamented the unhappy lot of the youth; 
had obtained her liberty, she had never once “ who, after being defrauded by persons who 
gone near it: that she knew it to be the reecp-' should the rather have lieen his protectors, 

tacle of all kinds of debaucheries; that it was was. at that time, obliged to fake up his re- 

well known, that, for two years past, no one sidence with her, liciiig driven out of doors 
older than twenty hail been initialed ihere. by his mother, for no other reason but because 
When any person was introduced he was de- he had refused to be initiated in certain mys- 
livered as a victim to the priests, who led him tcries of lewdne.ss, as they were said to be.” 
away to a place resounding with shouts, the t XF. 7’he consul, on receiving this infor- 
sound of music, and the lieating of cymbals and mation resjieeting j^JhutiuH. of opinuu,* 
dnims, lest his cries, while suflering forcible that no suspicion could bb entertained of his 
violation, should be hoard abroad.” 8he then testimony. Taking leave, iheretbre, of -Ebu- 
entreated and besought him to put an end to tia, he requested his mother-in-law to send 
that matter in some way or other; and not to again to the Aventine, for Hispala, a fsced- 
plunge himself into a situation, where he must woman, not unknown in that neighbourhood ; 
first sulfcr, and afterwards commit, every thing for that he wanted to question her also. When 
that was abominable. Ts'or did she quit him Hispala received Sulpicia’s message, she was 
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not a lit.tlo alarmed at beinjj sent for by a wo¬ 
man oi'siifh high rank and respectable ebaraeter, 
and could not eonjeeture the cause; but, 
afterwards, when she saw the lictors in the 
))orcb, the multitude of Postuniia’s attendants, 
and afterwards hnnself, she was very near f.iint- 
iidg. 'i’he consul led her into a retired part of 
the house, and, in the presence of his niolher- 
in-luw, told her, tliat “ she need not he uneasy, 
if sljc could resolve to speak the truth ; and of 
this, either Sulpieia, a matron whose elniraeler 
she must know, or lumself, would give her full 
assurama*.” He then desired her to gne him 
an m^eount of all that was done by the Ihic* 
ehanahans, in their nocturnal orgies, in the 
grove <»f Simila. 'J'he woman tu) hearing this. 
wa«i seized with such terror, and tremhlmg of 
all her limh.s, that for a long time, she w’us 
uiiahle to speak ; l>ut recovering, at length, she 
said, that when she was very young, and a 
slave, slie had lureri initiatial, together with her 
mistiess; hut for several ;si-ar.s past, sinee she 
liad o!>tained her hherty, she knew nothing i)f 
what \\as ilone there.” 'J'Im' consul eornmend- 
ed her so far, as not having denna! that she was 
iiiitiat(‘d, 1ml eharged lier to e\))!ain all the 
rest with llie same sineenty ; and on ht*r per¬ 
sisting to atlirm, that she knew notliing farther, 
•he told her, that “ she must not r\})eei to me-'t 
the same teialerness, «>r jiardon, i( she slnmld 
l)e convicted l>v another persxm, and one who 
liad niad»‘ a voluntary confession ; that there 
W'us such a person, u ho hud heard the whole 
fr<un her, aiul had given him a fiill account of 
It.” I’lie woman, iiiuv coin meed that it must 
CiTtainly he J'^lmtsus who had disi-ovcred the 
secret, threw lierself at Snlpicia's feet, and, at 
first, Ix'gan to liesi'ecli ln'r, “ not (o let the 
,f)iivate conversation of a frcedw'oinan with h('r , 
lover he made not only a serious husiness, hut 
rv('n capital cliarg-c declaring that, “slu'had 
si)oken of such things inercdy to frighten him, 
and not because she knew any tiling of the 
kind.” On this Postumins, growing angrv, 
said, “she seemed to imagine that she was 
wrangling with her gallant .Eliutiiis, and not 
she wajj^jjg^^ng in the house of a most 
respectable matron, and to a consul.” Siilpi- 
cia endfjivoured to disjicl her terrors, and wdiilo 
she encouraged her to speak out, at the same 
tirn» pacified her son-in-law’s anger. At length 
she took courage, and, after severe remarks on 
the perfidy of .Ehutiiis, in making such a re- 
furn for the extraordinary kindness shown to 


him in that very instance, she declared that 
‘ she stooil in great dread of the gods, whose 
secret mysteries slic was to divulge ; and also 
, of men, who, .shouhl she he seized as an in¬ 
former, would certainly put her to death, 
'Phcrc-fore, she <'nlreated this favour of 8ulpi- 
cia, and likewise of the consul, that they w'ould 
send li(*r out of Italy, so as that she might pass 
the remainder of her life in safety.” The con- 
I sul desinxl she would fear nothing; assuring 
her, it should he liis care that she might live se- 
i ciirel\ in Koine. 

; XIH. lli^pala then gave a full account of 
j the origin of tin; mysteries. “ At first,” sho 
sunl, “the itte:^ were jierformed hy women. 

' ISo man used to he admitted. 'I’hey had three 
staled duvs in the year on whieh persons were 
' initiated among tlie IhiechaiiaUans, in the day 
; time. 'J'lie matrons used to he appointed 
' pri<‘stesses, successively in their turn. PaeuUa 
! Mima, a (himpanian, when priestess, made an 
alteration in every particular, under pretence of 
linving been so directed by the gods. For she 
: first introduced men, who w’crc her own sons, 

' Minucius and llcrrenius, both surnanied Cer- 
iiinius; changed the time of celebration, from 
I d.iy to night ; and instead of three days in the 
' y<*ar. appointed five <lavs of initiation, in each 
month. When the rites were thus made com¬ 
mon. an<l nu'ii were intermixed with women, 

' the night enciuiraging licentious freedom, there 
; was nothing wicked, nothing flagitious, that 
; had not been jiraetised among them. There 
Were more freipieiit pollutions of men. with 
each other, than with women. If any showed 
an nneommon degree of reluctance, in submit¬ 
ting to dishomnir. or disinclination to the 
commissiiJii of vice, they were held as victims, 
and saenfuM'd. 'J'o think nothing unlawful, 
was tlic grand maxim of their religion. The 
' men. as if bereft of reason, uttered pre- 
: dictions, witli frantic contortions of their 
bodies; the women, in the habit of Bac¬ 
chantes, w'ith tiieir hair dishevelled, and 
carrying blazing torches, ran down to the 
■Tilier; where, dipping their torches in the 
; water, they drew them uj> again wdth the flame 
■ uncxlinguishcd, being composed of native sul- 
i phur and charcoal. "J'hcy said that men were 
i carried off by the; gods, when, after being fet¬ 
tered, they were dragged into secret caves. 
These were such as refused to take the oath of 
i the society, or to associate in their crimes, or 
to submit to defilement. Their number was 
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exceedingly gi^at, enough almost to oomimsc a 
state in themselves, and among them were 
many men and women of noble families. Dur¬ 
ing the last two years, it had been a rule, that 
no person above the age of twenty should be 
initiated ; for they sought for j)cople of such 
age as made them more liable to sulfer decep¬ 
tion and personal abuse.” Wlien she had 
finished this recital, she again fell at the con- 
sufs knees, and n-peated the same entreaties, 
that she might be sent ou! of the country. 
Postunmis requested Suljhcia to clear some 
part of the hou^e, into whicli Hispala might 
remove ; accordingly, an apartnieiit was as¬ 
signed her in the upper part of it, of which the 
Stairs, opening into the street, weie stopped up. 
and the entranee made from the inner eoiirt. 
Thither all Fecenia's efleets were iinnu'diatelv 
removed, and her domestics sont for. .'libn- 
tius, also, was ordered to n-mo\c to the bouse 
of one of the consul's dependents. i 

XIV. Having thus .s<‘ciired the informeis. ’ 
Postumius represented the alfair to the .senate. 
When he laid before them the whole, in order, : 
the information olferi d to him at first, and the 
discoveries gained by his inijuirios afterw^ards, 
—the senators were struck with great counter- 
nation ; not only on the public account, lest 
such conspiracies, and nightly nu'ctings, might 
be productive of secret treachery and mischief, 
but, likewise, on account of their own particu¬ 
lar families, lest some o{ tlieir relatiiins might 
be involved in this infamous all’air. 'I'hev ' 
voted, however, that thanks sliould be given to 
the consul, for having invesiiurated the matter. ; 
with singular diligence, and without exciting ! 
any alarm. They then jjaj'Si'd an order, out of } 
the common course, that the coumjIs sliould | 
hold an inquisition extraordinary, concerning 
the Dacc.lianals and their nocturnal orgies; 
should take care that the informers, ^Ebutius 
and Fecenia, might sulTer no injury on that ac- ' 
count; and that they shouhl invite other in¬ 
formers in the matter, by olfering reward.s. 
They ordered, that the oOicials in those rites, 
whether men or women, should, wherever found, 
be delivered over to the power of the cotisuls; 
and also that proclamation should be made in 
the city of Rome, and published through all 
Italy, that «no persons initiated in the 
Bacchanalian rites should presume to come 
together or assemble on account of those rites, 
or to perform any such kind of worship and 
above all, that search should be made for those 


! who liad asseml>lod, or conspired, for tlie above 
named purpose, or for any other tlagilious prac- 
' tices. 'J'lu'.-^e were the decrees of the senate. 

'Fhc consuls directed the cnrule auliles to make 
' strict inquiry after all the prints of those 
mysteries, and to keep such as they could u]>- 
preherid in cu'>tody until their trial; they at 
the same time charged the phdieiaii a*diles to 
; take care that no religious ceremonies slnmld 
be performed in private. 'I'he eapilul trium¬ 
virs W'cre rirdcred ti) j>ost wiilehes in jirojier 
places of the city, and to use vigilance to pre- 
V(‘nf any m<“cting> by iiiglit. In order likewise 
to guard against lires, fiv(‘ assistants w (‘rejoined 
' to the triumvirs, so that (‘acli miglit ba\e the 
charge ()f the buildings in hi?* own sejnirale 
(lisfnct. on both sides the 'J'llter. 

W. After (l(’sj)afching these ollieers to their 
s(W('iaI eirjplovtmmls. the consul'' mounted the 
rostrum ; and. having summoned an asstmibly 
of th<‘ }H'ople. on<‘ of the consuls, wluui he had 
linished the sohann form of prayer usually pro¬ 
nounced by the magiftrales before they address 
the people, proceeded tlius : “ Romans, in no 
former assembly was this solemn siipplicatii'ii 
' to the gods inor(‘ proper or even more lu'ces- 
j sary ; as it s(‘rves to remind you, that these arc 
j the deities whom the wisdom of your forefa¬ 
thers pointed out as the objects of your W'orship, 
veneration, and jirayers : and not those which 
after infatuating men’s minds wdth corruj't and 
' foreign inoiles of ndigion, drive them as if 
goaded by th(‘ furies, to the indulgence of every 
lust, and the commission of cv<!ry vice. I am 
in doubt as to what 1 should conceal, or how 
far I ought to speak out; for I dread, lest, if I 
leave you ignorant of any particular, I should give 
room for carelessness, or, it 1 disclose the whole, 
that I should too much awaken your fears. 
Whatever I shall say, be assured, that it is less 
than the n»agnitud(‘ and alroeiousness of the af¬ 
fair would justify ; though it may be sulheient to 
set us properly on our guard. 'J’Jiat the Baccha¬ 
nalian rites have subsist'd, for some time past, 
in every country in Italy, and are, at present, 
jierforincd in many parts of this city also, I am 
sure you must have Ix'en infojpied, not onJv 
by report, but by tlic iiightr^ noises, and horrid 
yells, that resound from every pgrt; but still 
you are ignorant of the nature of that business. 
Part of you think it is some kind of worship 
of the gods; others, some allowable sport and 
amusement, and that, whatever it may he, it 
concerns but a few. As to what regards the 
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.number, if I tcU you that they arc many thou¬ 
sands, and witljout order, you must necessarily 
be terrilied to (excess, unless I farther acquaint 
you who and what sort of persons (hey are. 
First, then, a R:real part of them are women, 
and tins was the source oi ihi*. evil; tlu' rest 
ar^ male.s, but nearly resembling women ; actors 
and pathu's, in the vilest lewdness; ni<»ht 
revellers, hurried on, by wine, noise of iri'^tui- 
ments and clamours, to a degree of mad eii- 
thusiasm. 'J'he conspiracy, as yet, has no 
strength; but it has abundant means of acqui¬ 
ring strength, for its iiuml>ers incn'ase daily. 

^ our ancestors would not allow that \ oii should 
ever assemhie, without some good reason ; tlial 
is, either wlion the standard was erected mi the 
Janieuluin, and the army led »nil on occasion 
ol elections; or when the triliunes jiroclaimed 
a meeting of the eommoiis, or some of tlie 
magistrates suinnioinMl vou u> it. And they 
jiidg(‘d it necessary, that wherever a multitude 
was, there should he a lawful governor of that 
niultitudi' prcM'iit. Of w lial kind, do \oii su])- 
pose, are the meetings of these piaqile 1 In 
the t’lrst jdaee, being held in the night, and, in 
the next, being conqhi.sed promiscuously of 
men and women'? If \ou knew at what ages 
the males are initiated, not only your compas- 
^sionale feelings, but your modesty would be 
slioeked. Korn.ins, can you think youths in¬ 
itiated, under such oatlis as theirs, are fit to 
he ma<ie .soldier.s ? 'J’liat wretches, brought 
out of tliat temple of ohseenily, should he 
trusteil with arms '? Shall these, contaminated i 
with their own hull dehauchenes, and those of j 
others, lie the ehainpions for the chastity of 
\our wives and children? ^ 

“ Hut the misclucf weie less, if ihey I 
were only ell'einmated hy their practices; of 
’that the disgrace would cliielly alleet them¬ 
selves; if they refrained their hands from out¬ 
rage, and their thoughts from fraud. Hut never 
was there in the stale an evil of so great magni¬ 
tude, or one that extended to so manv persons, 
and comprehended so many acts of wickedness. 
Wh atever deeds of villaiiy have, of late, been 
com mitted t hroug h lust; whatever through 
violence ; they have 
all, l)C assured, proceeded from that association 
alone. * They haVe not yet jierpetrated all the 
crimes for which they comhiued. The impious 
assembly, at jireseiit, eonfuies itself to outrages 
on private cili/ons ; because it has not yet ac- 
•juired force sunicioiit to crush the common¬ 


wealth : hut the evil increases and spreads 
daily ; it is already too great to find employment 
among the jirivaic ranks of life, and aims its 
views at the body of the stale. UnievSS you 
take timely precautions, Ivoinaiis, their nightly 
as.semhiy may heroine as large as tlii.s, held in 
open day, and legally summoned by a consul. 
At this present moment they dread your col¬ 
lected body ; hut, in a short time, when you 
shall have separated, and retired to your several 
dw’ellings, they w'ill again come together. 
'J'hc\ will hold a consultation on the means of 
then own safety, and, at the sann* time, of your 
(le>tru<-tnm. 'J’hus united, they will cause 
terror to eva ry one. Vou, tlu relore, ought to 
jtruy, that all your kiiidr<‘d may have behaved 
with wisdom and prinleiicf'; and if lust, if 
matlness, has dragged any of them into that 
! abyss, to consider such a person as the relation 
I of those with whom he conspired for the per- 
^ pctration of every wickedness, and not as one 
of your own. I am not quite free from anx¬ 
iety, lest .some, even of yourselves, may have 
erred through mistake; for nothing is more 
ajd to deceive, hv specious appoaranoos, than 
false religion. When the authority of the gods 
is held out Us a jirelext to cover vice, wc he- 
! come fi'aiful, lest, in punishing the crimes of 
I ineii, we may violate some divine right connect- 
I ed therewith. Hut, ftom any scruple of that 
j sort, you are entirely freed, hy numberless de¬ 
cisions of the jiuntilfs, decrees of the senate, 
and answers of the aruspices. How often, in 
the ages of our fathers, was it given in charge 
to the magistrates, to prohibit the perform¬ 
ance of any foreign religious rites; to 
hani.sh strolling sacnficers and soothsayers from 
the forum, the circus, and the city ; to search 
for, and burn, hooks of divination ; and to 
I abolish every uiode of .sacrifieing that was 
not eonformahio to the Ivoman practice? For 
, ihey, who had a tlnnough knowledge of every 
, divine and human law, maintained, that nothing 
; tended so strongly to the subversion of religion, 
us foreign sacrifices. 'I'hus much I thought 
I necessary to inenlion to you beforehand, that 
' no vain scruple miglit disturb your minds when 
I you should see us demolishing the places re¬ 
sorted to by the Haechanalian.s, and dispersing 
; tlieir impious assemblies. In doing this, we 
' sliall he favoured and approved hy the gods; 

I who, being ineensod at the profaimtions offered 
to their majesty, hy those jveople’s lusts and 
I crimes, having drawn forth llieir proceedings 
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from hidden darkness into the open light; and 
who have directed them to be exposed, not that 
they may escape with impunity, but in order 
that they may be punislied and suppress¬ 
ed. The senate have oorainissioned me and 
my colleague, to hold an inquisition extraordi¬ 
nary concerning that allhir. What is requisite 
to be done by ourselves, in person, wc will do 
with energ)'. I'lie charge of posting watches 
through the city, during tlie night, wo have 
committed to the inferior magistrates; and, 
for your parts, it is incumbent on you, accord¬ 
ing to the several duties assigned you, and in 
the several places where you will be placed 
to execute vigorously whatever orders you 
shall receive ; and to use your best endeavours, 
that no danger or tumult may arise, from 
the treachery of the party involved in the 
guilt.’' 

XVII. They then ordered the decrees of 
the senate to he read, and published a reward 
for any discoverer, who should bring any of the 
guilty before them, or give information against 
any of the absent, adding that “if any person 
accused should fly, they would limit a certain 
day, upon which, if he did not obey their sum¬ 
mons, and appear to answer, they woultl con¬ 
demn him, without waiting for his return ; and 
if any one should be charged, who was out of 
Italy, they would allow him a longer time to 
come and make his defence.” They then 
issued an edict, that “ no person whatever 
should presume to buy or sell any thing, for the 
purpose of leaving the country, or to receive or 
conceal any such; nor, by any moans, aid or 
abet any persons about to migrate.” On the 
assembly being dismissed, great terror spread 
throughout the city ; nor was it confined mere¬ 
ly within the walls or to the Roman territory, 
for in every quarter of Italy, the people, on 
being informed by letters from their friends of 
the decree of the senate, of what passed in the 
assembly, and of the edict of the consuls, began 
to be much alarmed. During the night, which 
succeeded the day in which the aflair was made 
pubhe, great numbers, attempting to fly, were 
seized, and brought back, by the triumvirs, 
who had posted guards at all the gates; and 
informations were lodged against many, some 
of whom, both men and women, put themselves 
to death. It was said that above seven thou¬ 
sand of both sexes had been sworn into the 
association; hut it appeared that the heads of 
the conspiracy were two Oatinii, Marcus and 


Lucius, citizens of Rome; Lucius Opiturnius, 
a Falisciiiu ; and Minius Ccrrinius, a Cam¬ 
panian : that from these proceeded all their 
criminal practices, and that these were the 
chief priests and founders of the sect. Care 
I was taken that they should be a[)pi!ohenilod as 
soon as possible. They were brought before 
the consuls, and, confessing their guilt, saved 
them the trouble of a long and formal trial. 

XVIIl. But BO great were the numbers 
that fled, that many people suflered severely 
thereby, in their lawsuits and their substance; 
insomuch that the pralors. Titus Mjrnius and 
Marcus Idcmins, were obliged, under the di¬ 
rection of the senate, to adjourn tlieir courts 
j for thirty da\s, until the inquiries should be 
; finished by flic consuls. As the persons, against 
whom charges were brought, did not appear to 
answer, nor could he found in Rome, it became 
necessary for the consuls to make a circuit of 
the country towns, and there to make their in¬ 
quisitions, and hold the trials. 'J’hose who, as 
it appeared, had been only initiated, repeating 
after the priest, and in the most solemn form, 
the prescribed imprecations, but who had not 
themselves committed, or compelled others to 
commit, any of those acts to which they were 
bound by the oath,—all such they left in 
prison. But those who had foreilily com- 
miUed personal defilements, or nuirders, or 
were stained with the guilt of false evidence, 
counterfeit seals, forged wills, or other frauds, 
all these they punished with deatli. A great¬ 
er number were executed than thrown into 
prison; indeed, the multitude of men and 
women who suflered in both ways, was 
very considerable. The consuls delivered 
the women who were coiidcnmed, to 
their relations, or to those in whose direction 
they were, that they might inflict the punisli- 
ment in private; but if there did not appear 
any proper person of the kind to execute the 
sentence, they were punished in public. A 
charge was then given to demolish all the places 
where the Bacchanalians had held their meet¬ 
ings ; first, in Rome, and then throughout all 
Italy ; excepting those, wlicrcin should bo found 
some ancient altar, or ’ oiiltCUe. 

With regard to the future, the senate passed a 
decree, “prohibiting the performance of any 
the like rites in Rome, or in Italyand order¬ 
ing that, “ in case any person should believe 
some fiur.h kind of worship -incumbent on him, 
and necessary ; and tliat he could not, without 
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, offence to religion, and incurring guilt, omit it, I 
he should represent this to the city prictor, and ^ 
the praetor should lay the business before the ' 
senate. If permission were granted by the 
senate, when not less than one hundred mom* 
hers were, present, then tJiose rites might be 
performed, j)r()vided tliat no more than five 
persons should be present at the sacrifice, and 
that they should have no common stock of 
money, nor any president of the ceremonies, 
nor priest.” 

XIX. Another decree, connected with this, 
was tlicn made, on a motion of the consul, 
Quintus Marcius, that « the business respecting 
the persons who hud served the consuls as in* 
formers should be proposed to the senate, when 
^purius Postumius should have finished his 
inquiries, and returned to Koine.” 'Phey voted, 
that Minius Cerrinius, the Campanian, should 
be sent to Ardca, to be kept in custody there; 
and that a caution should b<‘ given to the ma¬ 
gistrates of that city, to guard him with more 
than ordinary care, so as to prevent not only 
his escaping, but his laying violent hands on ; 
himself. Spurius PoKtumius soon came to 
Home, and, on his proposing the question, 
concerning the reward to be given to Publius 
.Ebutius and Hispala Fecenia, for thoir ser¬ 
vices in discovering the proceedings of the 
Bacchanalians, the senate passed a vote, that 
“ the city quaestors should give to each of them, 
out of the public treasury, one hundred thou¬ 
sand ti88CH and that the consuls should desire 
the plebeian tribunes to propose to the com¬ 
mons as soon os convenient, that Publius ^bu- 
tius should be deemed to have served out his 
time in the army, that he should not be com¬ 
pelled to military duty, nor should any censor 
assign him a horse'^ at the public charge.” 

’They voted also, (hat “Hispala Fecenia should 
enjoy the privileges of alienating her properly 
by gift, or deed ; of marrying out of her rank, 
and of choosing a guardian, as if a husband had 
conferred them by will; that she should be at 
liberty to wed a man of honourable birth, and 
that such person, marrying her, should not 


thereby incur any disgrace or disparagement; 
and that the consuls, then in office, and their 
successors, should take care that no injury 
should be offered to Hispala, but that she 
might live in safety. That it was the opinion, 
and desire of the senate, that all these things 
should be so ordered.”—All these particulars 
were proposed to the commons, and executed, 
according to the vote of the senate; the consuls 
at the same time being authorised to determine 
respecting the impunity and rewards of the 
other informers. 

XX. Quintus Marcius, having completed 
the inquiries in his district, prepared, at length, 
to proceed into the province of Liguria, for 
the service of which he received a supply of 
three thousand Roman foot and one hundred 
and fifty horse, with five thousand Latine foot, 
and two hundred horse. Tlie same province, 
and the same numbers of horse and foot, had 
been voted to his colleague, and they received 
the armies, which, during the preceding year, 
the consuls, Caius Flaminios and Marcus 
iEmilius, had commanded. They were also 
ordered, by a decree of the senate, to raise two 
new legions, and they demanded from the allies 
and Latines twenty thousand foot, and one 
thousand three hundred horse; besides all 
which, they levied three thousand Roman foot, 
and two hundred horse, all wliich troops, ex¬ 
cept the legions, were ordered to march into 
iSpain, to reinforce the army employed there. 
The consuls, therefore, themselves were 

kept busy in holding the inquisitions, had dele¬ 
gated to Titus Msnius the charge of enlisting 
the troops. When the trials were finished, Quin¬ 
tus Marcius first marched against the Apuan Li¬ 
gurians. While he pursued these into very remote 
fastnesses, which had al way s served them as lurk¬ 
ing places and receptacles, he was surrounded in 
adangerous defile, inclosed by eminences, which 
were occtipiod by the <*nemy. Here four thou¬ 
sand soldiers fell, and three standards of the 
second legion, with eleven ensigns of the La- 
tine allies, were taken ; abundance of arms 
were likewise lost, being thrown away by the 
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^ Those to ^hom the censor nssinuctl a honte, were 
twund lo*8erve. But'as liberiy was granted to /Ehniiun, 


serve or not, as he rhonc, it l ecoinc necessary lliat 
ilie dhnsor should t e thus restrained, Iw a vote of the 


senate, from assigning him a liorse; otiicrwisc, if one i 
l«nd l>oen assigned him, whether wiilmg or not, he must 
kuvo served. 


men, because they impeded their flight through 
the woody paths. The Ligurians ceased to 
pursue, sooner than (he Romans to fly. As 
soon as the consul had effected his escape out 
of the enemy’s territories, he disbanded the 
troops, in the country of their friends, in order 
to conceal the greatness of the loss sustained. 
But he could not obliterate all memorial of his 
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misconduct; fpr the pass, where the Ligurians 
put him to flight, has gotten the name of the 
Mercian pass. 

XXI. Before the public received an account 
of this affair from Liguria, a letter from 8pain 
was read to them, which produced a mixture of 
joy and grief. Caius Atinius, who, two years 
before, had gone to that province, in quality of 
praetor, fought, in the territory of Asia, a pitch¬ 
ed battle witli the Jmsitaniaus, in which six 
thousand of the enemy were killed, the rest 
routed, driven from the field and their camp 
taken. He then marched, at the head of the 
legions, to attack the town of Asta, which he 
took, with little more trouble than he met at 
the camp ; but, approaching the wall too care¬ 
lessly, he received a wound, of which he died a 
few days after. On reading a letter, acquaint¬ 
ing them with the propra;tor’s death, tlu' senale 
voted, that a courier should be sent to oveitahe 
the praetor, Caius (Jalj'urnius, at the jiort of 
Luna, and inform him, that it was the will 
of the senate, lliat he should hasten Ins journey 
lest the province should be without a governor. 
The courier reached Imna on the fourth day, 
but Calpurnius had set out some days before. In 
Hither Spain, Lucius Manlius \cidinus, who 
had come into that province at the same time 
when Caius Atinius came into his, fought a 
battle with the Celtiberians, in which neither 
party could claim the victory, farther than this 
that the Celtiberians retreated, during the fol¬ 
lowing night, and left the Romans at liberty 
to bury their dead, and collect the spoils. In a 
few days after, the Celtiberians, with a more 
numerous force attacked the Romans, near 
the town of Calaguris. Writers have not 
mentioned the cause that rendered them weak¬ 
er after their numbers were increased, but they 
were defeated in the battle; twelve thousand 
of their men were killed, more than two thou¬ 
sand taken, their camp falling into the hands 
of the Romans; and it is probable, if the con¬ 
queror’s career had not been stopped by the ar¬ 
rival of his successor, he would have reduced 
Celtiberia to entire subjection. Both the new 
prffitors drew off their armies into winter quar¬ 
ters. 

XXII. About the time when the news of 
these transactions in Spain arrived at Rome, 
the games called Taurilia* were celebrated 
during two days on a religious account. Then 

; Games in honour of the infernal dcitira, instituted 


Marcus Fulvius exhibited games, which he- 
had vowed in the jEtolian war, and which last¬ 
ed ten days. Many artists, out of respect to 
him, came from Greece on the occasion; and 
now, for the first time, the Romans were en¬ 
tertained with contests of wrestlers ? they were 
also presented with a hunt of lions and pan¬ 
thers : the shows being exhibited in a manner, 
that fell but little short of the abundance and 
variety of the })resent age. The nine days* 
solemnity was then poiformod, showers of 
stones having fallen, for three days, in Pice- 
num ; and fires from heaven, had, as was said, 
in various places, slightly burned the clothes of 
many persons. By order of the ponlilfs, asup- 
I plication, of one day’s continuanee, was added 
on aecoimt of the tempii' of Ops, in the cap- 
itol, l)enig struck by lightning. The consul 
siKTiliced victims of the? larger kinds, and pu¬ 
rified the city. At the same time, an account 
was brought from Umbria, of a hermaphrodite, 
twelve years old, being found there. This 
was deemed a prodigy of direful import, and 
orders were given, that it should be removed 
instantly out of the Roman territories, and put 
to death. During this year, a body of trans¬ 
alpine Gauls came into Vcnctia, without com¬ 
mitting depredation or hostility, and pitched on 
a spot, for building a town, not far fiom that, 
where Aquileia now stands. Ambassadors 
were sent from Koine, over the Alps, on this 
business, who were told, that “ the stale had 
given those people no authority to quit it, 
nor did their countrymen know what they 
were doing in Italy.” About this time Lucius 
Scipio celebrated games, which he said he 
had vowed during the war with Antiochus; 
they lasted ten days, and the expense was de¬ 
frayed by a contribution made to him, for 
the purpose, by the kings and states of Asia. 
Valerius Antias asserts, tliat, after his condem¬ 
nation, and the sale of his cficcts, he was sent 
into Asia, to adjust disputes between the kings 
Antiochus and Eumenes; where he received 
these contributions for those games, and col¬ 
lected artists. Although he had made no 
mention of them, on the conclusion of the wp _ 
in which he said they had been'vowecf. "On 
! Ills return from this embassy, however, he in¬ 
troduced the subject in the senate. 

1 XXIII. As the year was now drawing to a 

in tlie reign of Taiqiiin the Proud, on occasion of a 
malignant disorder thnt had attacked piegnant women. 

; Black bulls were sacrificed, wliencc llic name. 
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conclusion, Quintus Marcius, then abroad, was j 
soon to Ro out of office. Spurius Postiimius, | 
after having conducted the inquisitions, with j 
the utmost care and propriety, held the elec-; 
tions. Appius Claudius Fulcher, and Marcus : 
Sempronius* Tuditanus were chosen consuls.; 
Ntwet day were elected prstors, Publius Cor- i 
nelius Gethepus, Aulus Posturnius Albiniis, 
Caips Afranius Stellio, Caius Atilius Scrraiius, 
Lucius Posturnius Tempsanus, and Marcus 
Claudius Marcellus. [V. R. .'jGT. B. C. 185.] 
Towards the dose of the year, the consul 
Spurius Posturnius, reported that in travelling 
along the coasts of Italy, for the purpose of 
holding the inquisitions, he found two colonics 
deserted, Sipontum, on the upper sea, and 
Buxontum on the lower ; on which, in pursu¬ 
ance of a decree of the senate, Titus Macnius, 
city pr.'Etor, constituted Lucius Scrihonus 
Libo, Marcus Tuccius, and Cneius Behius 
I’amphilus, commissioners for coruliieting colo¬ 
nists thither. ^J’hc war, at this time ajiprehended 
with king Perseus and the Macedonians, owed 
not its origin either to Perseus himself, nor to 
the causes to which it has been generally attri¬ 
buted. The original idea of it was conceived 
by Philip, and, if he had lived sometime longer, 
he would himself have entered on the prosecu- 
{ion of it. In the conditions imposed on him, 
when he was vanquished, there was one parti¬ 
cular that chagrined him more than all the 
rest: this was, his being depiivod, by the 
senate, of the liberty of wreaking his vengeance | 
on such of the Macedonians as had revolted | 
from him in the course of the war; ulthongli, 
from Quintius having left that point undeter¬ 
mined, when he was adjusting the articles of 
pacification, he had enlei Lamed some hopes of 
being indulged in it. Afterwards, on the defeat 
of Antiochus at Thermopylae, the armies sepa¬ 
rated, and the consul Acilius carried on the siege 
of Heraclea, while Pliilip besieged Lamia. As 
soon as Heraclea was taken, however, Philip was 
ordered to retire from the walls of Lamia, and 
the town was surrendered to the Romans; this 
also gave him great olTence. The consul, in- 
jleed^nsomen^flg^e, soothed his resentment; 
jor, wn^fflcwa^ms^^ni n g to Naupactum, where 
the jEtoIian^had re-assembled, after their flight 
he gave Philip permission to make war on 
ATnyjaafJder and Alhamania; and to annex to 
his dominions the cities which the ^Etolians 
had taken from the Thessalians. Without 
iftuch difficulty, he expelled .AmynanJer from 


Atbamania, and got possessidn of several 
cities. He also reduced under his dominion, 
the city of i)cm<'trias, a place of great strength, 
and eonvoriieiit in every respect; with the 
whole of the Magne.siah state. Afterwards, 
finding that several cities in Thrace, through 
an abuse of the liberty which they had lately 
acquired, and to which they had not been ac¬ 
customed, were distracted by dissensions among 
their leading men, he, by uniting himself to the 
parties that were worsted in their disputes 
with their countrymen, made himself master of 
them all. 

XA'l'Y. By these means the king’s displea¬ 
sure was silenced for the present; but he never 
abandoned the jiroject of collecting such a force 
during peace, as would enable him to maintain 
a war, whenever fortune should offer an occa¬ 
sion. He augmented the revenues of his king¬ 
dom, not only out of the produce of the lands, 
and the port duties, }»u1, also, by setting men to 
work again in old mines, which had been ne¬ 
glected, and ojioning new ones in many places. 
Then, (in order to restore the country to its 
former degree of population, which liud been 
diminished by the calamities of war,) besides 
oompolling every one to marry and educate 
children, he transplanted a great multitude of 
Thracians into Macedonia, and, during a long 
suspension of arms, he employed the utmost 
assiduity in augmenting, by every possible 
moans, tlie strength of his kingdom. Causes 
afterwards occurred, wliieli served to revive his 
resentment against the Romans. Complaints 
were made by the Thessalians and Perrhiebi- 
ans, of his holding possession of their towns, 
and, by ambassadors from king Eumencs, of 
his having forcibly seized the cities of Thrace, 
and transplanted great numbers of their 
people into Macedonia. These had been re¬ 
ceived in such a manner as plainly evinced that 
they were not thought unworthy of attention. 
What made the greatest impression on the 
senate, was, their having been informed that 
Philip aimed at the possession of jEnus and 
Maronea; as to the Thessalians, they regarded 
them less. Ambassadors came, likewise, from, 
the Athamanians, informing,—not that their 
frontiers were encroached on, or part of their 
territory taken,—but that all Athamania had 
been brought under the dominion and jurisdic¬ 
tion of the king. Exiles from Maronea also 
appeared, who had been expelled by the king’s 
troops, for having supported live cause of liher- 
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ly ; who roportccl, that not only Maronea, but 
jlilnus too, was held in 8u1)jec‘tion by him. 
Ambassadors came from Philip to defend his 
conduct, asserting, that, in all these cases, no> 
thing had been done without permission from the 
Roman commanders. That » the states of the 
Thessalians, Perrhtebians, and Magnesians, and 
the nation of the Athamanians, with Aniynan- 
der, had all been engaged in the same cause 
with the AJtolians. That after the expulsion of 
king Antiochus, the consul, being himself busy 
in reducing the towns of JEtolia, had named 
Philip to subdue those states, and they remain¬ 
ed subject to him in consequence of their being 
conquered by his arms.’’ Tlie senate, unwil¬ 
ling to come to any decision in the king’s 
absence, sent Quintus Crecilius Metellus, 
Marcus Bffibius Tamphilus, and Tiberius 
Sempronius, ambassadors to adjust thos(> dis¬ 
putes. Previous to their arrival, a convention 
of all those states, who had disputes with the 
king, was summoned to meet at Tempe in 
Thessaly. 

XXV. There, when all were seated, (the 
Roman ambassadors, in the character of arbi¬ 
trators, the Thessalians, Perrhsebians, and 
Athamanians, professedly as accusers, and 
Philip as defendant,) the licads of the embassies, 
according to their several tempers, their favour, 
or their hatred towards the king, spoke, some 
with acrimony, others with mildness. I'hcre 
was a dispute concerning Phili])popolis, 'i'rica, 
Phaloria, Eurymenre, and the other towns in 
their neighbourhood. The point in controver¬ 
sy was, whether these towns were the property 
of the Thessalians, forcibly taken from tlicm, 
and held by the .®tolians, (for from these it 
was acknowledged that Philip had received 
them,) or whether they were originally belong¬ 
ing to the Atltolians: Acilius having granted 
them to the king, on the condition that “ they 
had l>een the property of the iEtolians; and 
that their siding with the .Etolians had been 
voluntary, and not the etfect of compulsion and 
force.” The question in regard to tlic towns 
of the Perrhffibians and Magnesians, turned on 
the same points ; for the .Etolians, by holding 
possession of them occasionally, had introduced 
confusion with respect to the real proprietors 
of them all. To these particulars, which were 
matter of discussion, the Thessalians added 
complaints, that, «if these towns were now 
restored to them, they would come into their 


hands in a slate of desolation and depopulated; 
for besides the loss of inhabitants, through the 
casualties of war, Philip had carried away five 
hundred of their young men of the first rank 
into Macedonia, where he employed them in 
servile offices, unbecoming their'birth; and 
had taken pains to render useless whatever-he 
should bo compelled to restore to the Thessa¬ 
lians. 7’hat Thebes in Phthiotis was the .on¬ 
ly sea-port they had, which, formerly, produced 
much profit and advantage to the inhabitants of 
Thessaly; but that Philij), having collected 
there a number of ships of burthen, made them 
steer their course past Thebes to Demetrias; 
by which means, lie turned thither the whole 
commerce by sea. 'J'hat he did not now scru¬ 
ple to offer violence, <5ven to ambassadors, who, 
by the law of nations, are every where held in- 
violalile, but had laid an ambush for theirs who 
weie going to 'I’itus Quintius. In consequence 
of these proceedings, the Thessalians were all 
seized with such dread, that not one of them, 
even in their own states, or in the general 
assemblies of the nation, ventured to open bis 
lips. For the Romans, the defenders of their 
liberly were far distant; and a severe master 
close at their side, ileharring them from the 
kindness of those their allies. If speech were 
not free, what else could he said to be so : at 
picscnt, they confided, so far, in the protection 
of the ambassadors, as to utter their groans, 
rather than words; but, unless the Romans 
would apply some remedy to abate both the 
fears of the (irccks bordering on Macedonia, 
and the arrogance of I’hilip, his having been 
conquered, and their being set at liberty, would 
prove utterly fruitless. Like a stubborn, un¬ 
manageable horse, lie required to lie checked 
with a strong bridle.” These bitter exjircssions 
were used by the last speakers among them; 
those who spoke before having endeavoured by 
mildness, to mitigate his resentment; requesting 
him “ to make allowances for people pleading in 
defence of their liberly; to lay aside the harsh¬ 
ness of a master, and in the course of his conduct 
show himself a friend and ally ; to imitate the 
Roman people, who wished ^o.: J J n ite thMj^l- 
iies to them by the ties of affection, ralher than 
of fear.” When the Thessalians had finished, 
the Perrhffibians pleaded that Gonnocondylos, 
to which Philip had given the name of Olym¬ 
pias, belonged to Perrhffibia, and ought to be 
restored to them; and the same demand was 
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• made with respert to Malcea, and Ericinium. 
The Athamanians claimed a restoration of lib¬ 
erty, with the forts Alhcnceus and Poetneus. 

XXVI. Philip, that he might maintain the 
appearance of an accuser, ratlier than a do- j 
fendant, began bis discourse also with coin- 
plnints. He alleged, that “ the. Thessalians had 
taken by force of arms, Mcnelais in Doloj)ia, 
a town bebmging to his dominions; likewise, 
J'etra in Picria, by the same Thessalians, and 
tlic Perrhffibians ; that tliey had reduced, under 
their government, Xynias which unquestion- 
al))y belonged to .^^holia, and had without any 
colour of justice, subjected to the jurisdiction 
of tile 'Phcssalians, J*arachelois, in the territory 
of Athamnnia. As to the charges brought 
against him, concerning an ambush laid for am¬ 
bassadors, and of sea-ports being frequented or 
deserted, the one was quite ridiculous, (as if 
he were, to aceount for what harbours merchants 
or sailors sliould fre<juent;) and the other, the 
constant tenor of his conduct refuted. During 
a number of years, ambassadors had never 
eeased carrying complaints against him, some¬ 
times to the Uonum generals, at others to Rome 
to the senate, tiiough none of them had ever 
been injured, even in words. They said, indeed, 
that an ambush was once laid for some who 
,were going to Quintius, but they arc silent in 
regard to consequences. It was evident, that 
the authors sought for groundless imputations, 
because they had none to ofler that were fitunded 
in truth.” lie said, that “ the Tliessalians, in¬ 
solently and wantonly, alinsed the indulgence 
of the Ivomuii people, too greedily drinking, as 
it were, strong draughts of liberty after a long 
thirst; and thus, in the manner of slaves lately 
set free, made trial of their voices and tongues, 

^ and prided themselves in invectives and rail¬ 
ings against their masters.” 'J'hen, hurried on 
by jiassion, he added, that “ his sun had not set 
yetwhich expression, not only the Thessa¬ 
lians, hut the Romans also, took as a menace 
to themselves, and a murmur of displeasure 
followed his words. When this at length 
ceased, he proceeded to answer the ambassadors 
{*6 the Perrh^rbians and Athamanians. He 
observed, “ the cases of the cities of which they 
had spoken.werc^thc same. The consul Aci- 
Hus and 4hc Romans gave them to him, when 
the)® ^ere the property of enemies. If the do¬ 
nors chose to resume what they had given, he 
knew he must submit, but in that case they 
Vould, for the gratification of inconstant and 


unprofitable allies, do injury to'a more useful, 
and more faithful friend. F"or no favour pro¬ 
duced less permanent gratitude than the gift of 
liberty, esp(*cially among peojile who were 
ready to make a bad use of it.” After hear- * 
ing all parties, the ambassadors pronounced 
their judgment, that “ the Macedonian garri¬ 
sons should be withdrawn from the cities in 
question, and that the kingdom of Macedonia 
should he limited within its ancient boundaries. 
That, with regard to the injuries complained 
of by tlie several parties, in order to decide the 
controversies between those states and the 
Macedonians, it would be requisite to institute 
a regular judicial inquiry into tlieir several 
rights.” 

XXVII. This determination gave grievous 
olTence to the king, and the ambassadors pro¬ 
ceeded thence to Thessalonica, to give a hear¬ 
ing to the business concerning the cities of 
'Phracc. Here the ambassadors of Euinenes 
said, that “ if the Romans wished that ^Enus 
and Maronea, should be independent, the king 
had nothing more to say, than to recommend it 
to them to leave those people free in fact, 
though not in words; nor to suffer their kind¬ 
ness to be intercepted by another. But, if they 
had not so much concern for the cities in 
Thrace, it was much more reasonable, that 
places which had been under the dominion of 
Antioebus, and were become the prize of vic¬ 
tory, sliould be granted to Eumencs, than to 
Philip; and that either on account of his 
fallicr Attalus’s desi^rts in the war waged by 
tiu! luiman people against Philip himself, or 
on account of his own, in sharing all the toils 
and dangers on land and sea, during the war 
with Antiochus. Besides, he had the previous 
judgment of the ten ambassadors to that pur¬ 
pose; who, when they granted the Chersone- 
sus and Tiysimachia, surely yielded, at the 
same time, ..Enus and Maronea; which, 
even from the pro;Himity of situation, were 
but a sort of appendages to the larger gift. 
For, as to Phili}), vvluit merits towards the 
Roman people, or what right of dominion 
could he plead for having put garrisons into 
those places, which were at .so great a dis¬ 
tance from the borders of Macedonia I They 
then desired, that the Romans would order 
the Maronites to be called, from whom 
they would receive more positive informa¬ 
tion of the condition of those cities.” The 
Maronite ambassadors, being called in, de- 
29* 
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dared) that «not in one spot of llic city, as 
was usual)}' tlic ease, but in every quarter of it, 
there was a party of the kind’s troops, so that 
Maronea was full of Macedonians; in conse¬ 
quence of which, the party that showed them- 
Bclvcs dispOhe<l to humour the king, domineer¬ 
ed over tlic rest; they alone had liberty of 
speaking either in the senate, or assemblies of 
the people. All posts of eminence they as¬ 
sumed to tlieinselves, or conferred on whom 
tliey thought proper. Persons of the best 
characters, and who had a regard for liberty and 
for the laws, W(‘re cither expelled their country, 
or obliged to sit dowm in silence, deprived of 
all share in the jmblie honours, and exposed to 
insolence.” Tlioy added also a few words re¬ 
specting their right to the frontii'r jdaces, af¬ 
firming, that “ Quintus Fabius Lnheo, when he 
was in that country, had fixed as a boundary 
line to I’hilip, the old royal road I<^adiiig to 
Paroreia, in Tlirace, which in no place leads 
towards the sea; and (hat Philip afterwards 
drew a new one in another direction, in order 
to comprehend the cities and lands of the Ma- 
ronites.” 

XXVIII. Philip in his reply, took quite 
another course Ilian when answering the Thes¬ 
salians and J'errhffihians, and sjiokc to the fol¬ 
lowing elfect;—-“I dispute not now with the 
Maronites, or with Eumenes, hut with you 
yourselves, Romans, from wliom, as it would 
seem, I am not to expect any justice. 'I’hc 
cities of Macedonia, whicli had revolted from 
me during a suspi-nsion of arms, J wished to 
have heen restored to me; not that they would 
have made any great accession to my dominions, 
because the towns arc small in themselves, and, 
besides, are siluateil on the extremities of the 
frontiers; hut because the examjde was of 
consequence towards ictaiiiing the rest of the 
Macedonians in their allegiance. This was 
refused me. In the ^jtolian war, 1 was or¬ 
dered by the consul Manius Acilius, to lay 
siege to Lamia, and when I had there under¬ 
gone a long course of fatigue in fighting and 
constructing works, and was on the point of 
mounting the walls, the consul recalled me 
when the city W'as almost in my possession. 


took for granted, it seems, that whatever be¬ 
longed to Antiochus would more properly he 
given to Eumenes than to me. My judgment 
of the matter is widely different. For, not on 
the Romans proving victorious, hut on their 
engaging in the war, Eumenes’ eonfinuance on 
his throne depended. The obligation, there¬ 
fore, lies on his side, not on yours; whereas, 
so far were any pari of my dominions from being 
in danger, that, when Antiochus voluntarily 
offered to purchase my alliance, with three 
thousand talents and fifty decked sliips, guaran¬ 
teeing to me all the cities of («reecc, of which 
j I had heretofore boon in possession. I rejected 
I that offer. 1 avowed myself liis enemy, even 
I before Manius Acihus brought over an army 
I into Greece. In conjunction with that consul, 
■ I supported whatever share of the war he gave 
j me in charge. 'J’o serve the succeeding consul, 

I Lucius Scipio, when lie proposed leading his 
' army by land to the Hellcsjiont, besides giv- 
I ing him a passage through my dominions, I 
• also made roads for him, built bridges, supplied 
liim with provisions, and convoying him, not 
only through Macedonia, but likewise tlirough 
Thrace ; where, besides other business, I had 
the task of keeping the barbarians <}uiet. In 
requital of this zealous, not to call it meritori¬ 
ous, conduct towards you, wliolher would it bo 
proper in you, Romans, to grant me some ad- 
j dition to my dominions by acts of generosity, 
or to ravish from me what I posse ssed, citlier 
in my own riglit, or through your kindness, 
'i’he cities of Macedonia, which you acknow- 
I ledge to have belonged to my kiiu>dom, are not 
i restored. Eumenes comes to idunder me as 
; he would Antiochus, and covers his most 
i shameless and groundless chicanery under the 
1 decree of the ten ambassadors, the very cireum- 
I stance that completely refutes and convicts 
j him. For is it not expressly and plainly set 
' down in that writing, that the Chersonese and 
i Lysimachia aie granted to Eumenes; and is 
there any mention therein of jEnus, Maronea, 
and the cities of Thrace 1 That which he 
did not dare even to ask from them, shall 
he obtain from you, as if u ^ T d-Mv th ei r 
Much depends on the character in which 


forcing me to draw off my troops. As some you choose to consider me. If you are resolv- 
consolation for this hard treatment, I received od to persecute me as a foe, proceed tv' act as 
permission to seize on some forts rather than , you have begun: but, if you have any eonslVIer- 
cities, of Thessaly, Ferrhaibia, and Athamania. ation of me as a king in friendship and alliance 
Of these, also, Quintus Caicilius has deprived i with you, I must entreat you not to judge 
me. The ambassadors of Eumenes, just now,! me deserving of such injurious treatment.” 
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• XXIX. The king’a discourse made a con¬ 
siderable impression on the ambassadors; they 
therefore left the matter in suspense, by this 
indecisive resolution, that, “ it the cities in 
question were granted to Eumcnes by the de¬ 
cree of thc’ten ambassadors, they would make 
no alteration. If Philip subdued tlnun in war, 
he should, by the laws of war, hold them as 
tin; prize of victory. II neither was llie case, 
then their judgment was, that the decision 
should be reh'rri-d to the senate ; and in order 
that every partieulur might be open for delibera¬ 
tion, the garrisons in those cities should he 
withdrawn.” These causes, among others of 
less weight, alienated the regard of I'luhp from 
the Romans, so that in all appearance the war 
was not set on foot by his son Perseus for any 
j'resh causes, but rather was, for these causes, 
bequeathed by the father to the son. At 
Rome there was liitherto no suspicion of a war 
with Macedonia. Lucius Manlius, proconsul, 
had by this tune come home from ISpaiii. IL* 
demanded a Iriunqdi from the senate assembled 
in tlie temple of Relloria, and bis demand was 
justilied by the greatness of bis exploits, but 
laintradicted by preoedout; for it Was a rule, 
estal)lislied by ancient practice, that no com- 
mufider, who had not brought home lus troops, 
^should triumph, unless he had delivered up the 
})!ovinco to his successor, in a stale of thorough 
subjection and tranquillity. However, the 
senate took a middle course, and ordered that 
Manlius should enter the city in ovation. He 
carried in the proci^ssion fifty-two golden 
crowns, one hundred and twenty-two pounds 
weight of gold, with sixti’cn thousand three 
hundred pounds of silver; giving public notice, 
in the senate, that liis qurcstor, Quintus Fabius, 
was bringing ten thousand pounds weight of 
silver, and eighty of gold, winch he intended 
to carry likewise to the treasury. During that 
year there was a formidable insurrection of the 
slaves in Apulia. Lucius Postumius, ])ra*tor, 
governed the province of 'J’arentuin, who con¬ 
ducted, with much severity, inquiries into a con¬ 
spiracy of jieasants, who had infested the roads 
arjd public pastures with robberies. Of these, 
he jiassed sentence on no less than seven 
tlioiisand ; many of whom made tlicir escape, 
and man'/were punished. The consuls, after 
being‘’i'6ng detained in the city by the levies, 
set out at length for their provinces. 

XXX. This year, Oaius Calpurnius and 
Lucius QuiuUus, the two prxtors in Spam, 


drew their troops out of wintcr'quarlers, early 
in spring, and making a junction of them in 
Bffituria, for they were resolved to proceed in 
the operations of the campaign with united 
zeal and harmony, advanced into Carpetania, 
where the enemy’s camp lay. At a small dis¬ 
tance from the tt)wns of Hijipo and Tolctum, 
a light began between the foraging parties; and, 
as reinforcements came up on both sides, from 
the camps, tile entire armies were, by degrees, 
drawn out into the field. In this irregular 
kind of battle, the advantage of the ground and 
the manner of lighting wore in favour of the 
enemy. 'I'be two Roman armies were routed, 
and driven into their camp ; but the enemy did 
not pursue the advantage, which the others’ 
fears alforded them. 'J'bc Roman pra;tors, 
lest their camj) sliould be attacked next day, 
gave orders, without noise, for decamping, and 
led away their army in the dead of the follow¬ 
ing night. At the first dawn, the Spaniards 
(ranie u]) to the ramjiart in battle array, and 
finding, beyond their expectation, that the 
cam]) was deserted, marclicd in, and made prey 
of whatever had in the hurry and confusion 
been first left behind; and then, returning to 
their own station, remained quiet for several 
days. Of the Romans and allies, there were 
killed ill the battle and the jmrsuit, five thou¬ 
sand men, out of whose spoils the enemy fur¬ 
nished tliem»elv<\s with arms. 'I'liey then ad¬ 
vanced to the river Tagus. All the intermediato 
time llie Roman jira'tors employed in collect¬ 
ing aid from the allied tSjianish states, and re¬ 
covering the sjiints of their men from the dis¬ 
may occasioned by their defeat. When they 
judged llieir strength suflicicnt, and found 
themselves called on by the soldiers to lead 
them against the enemy, that they miglit blot 
out their former disgrace, they took post at the 
distance of twelve miles from the river Tagus; 
hut decamjiing thence at the third watch, and, 
marching in order of battle, reached the bank 
of the river at the break of day. The enemy’s 
camp was on a hill at the other side of the 
river. Having discovered two fords, Calpur- 
nius immediately led his army across through 
that on the left. All this time the enemy con¬ 
tinued motionless, surprised at the sudden 
arrival of the liomans, and busy in consuL 
tatioris, when they might have greatly dis¬ 
tressed the troops during their hurry and con¬ 
fusion in passing the river. The Romans 
brought all over even to tlicir baggage, which 
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they threw together in a heap. Seeing the 
enemy, at length begin to move, and having no 
time for fortifying a camp, they formed their 
line of battle, placing in the centre the fifth 
legion, serving under Calpurnius, and the eighth 
under Quintius, which composed the principal 
strength of their army. From hence all the 
way to the enemy’s camp, they had an open 
plain, where there could be no danger of am¬ 
bush. 

XXXI. When the Spaniards saw the two 
bodies of Romans, on their side of the 
river, they resolved to fall upon them before 
they should unite and put themselves in order; 
rushing therefore suddenly out of the camp, 
they advanced to battle at full speed. The 
figlit, in the beginning, was urged with great 
fury ; the Spaniards being elated by their late 
success, and the Roman soldiery inflamed to 
rage, by a discomfiture to which they were un¬ 
accustomed. The centre, consisting of two 
legions of the greatest bravery, fought with the 
utmost vigour. The enemy, seeing that they 
could not be forced from their ground by any 
other means, resolved to make their attack in 
form of a wedge; and this body, becoming 
continually more numerous and more compact, 
pressed hard on them. When the prtetor, 
Calpurnius, perceived the distress of this part 
of his line, he hastily despatched two lieuten- 
ants-general, Titus Quintilius Varus and Lu¬ 
cius Juventius Thalna, to animate the courage 
of the two legions, who were ordered to say, 
that «all hopes of victory, and of retaining 
possession of Spain depended entirely on them. 
If they should give ground, not a man in that 
whole army would ever see Italy, no, nor even 
the farther hank of the Tagus.” He himself, 
at the head of the cavalry of the two legions, 
making a small circuit, charged the flank of the 
wedge, which was pressing upon his centre. 
Quintius, likewise, with his cavalry, charged 
the enemy on the other flank; but the horse¬ 
men of Calpurnius fought with far greater 
spirit, while the prietor himself exceeded all 
others. He was the first that struck down one 
of the enemy, and he pushed in among the 
troops, in the centre, in such a manner, that it 
was hard to distinguish to which side he be¬ 
longed. Thus the horse were animated by the 
extraordinary valour of the prajtor, and the in¬ 
fantry by that of the horse. The foremost 
centurion'j, seeing the prajtor in the midst of 
the enemy’s weapons, were struck with shame. 


They all, therefore, earnestly pressed the stan¬ 
dard bearers, urging them to carry forward the 
ensigns, and the soldiers to follow with speed. 
All set up the shout anew, and made an attack 
as violent as if they were rushing down a hill. 
Like a flood, therefore, they broke and bore 
down the enemy in dismay, nor was it possible 
to withstand them, pouring in one after an¬ 
other. The fc'pariiards, flying to their caijQp, 
were pursued by the cavalry, who, mixing in 
the crowd of tho runaways, penetrated into it. 
Here the fight was renewed, by the troops left 
to guard the same, and the Roman horsemen 
were obliged to dismount. While they were 
engaged, tho fifth legion came up, with the 
rest of the troops. The Spaniards were cut 
to pieces, in all parts of th<? camp; not more 
than four thousand men making their escape. 
Of these, about three thousand, who kepi their 
arms, took post on a mountain, at a small dis¬ 
tance, and one thousand, who were in general 
but half armed, dispersed through the country. 
This army of the enemy had contained thirty- 
five thousand men, of whom that very small 
number survived the battle. One hundred and 
thirty-three standards were taken. Of the 
Romans and allies, a few more than six hun¬ 
dred fell; and of the provincial auxiliaries, 
about one hundred and fifty. The loss of five 
military tribunes, and a few Roman horsemen, 
was the only circumstance that made the vic¬ 
tory appear to have been dearly earned. The 
army lodged in the enemy’s camp, as they had 
not had time to fortify one of their own. Next 
day, Calpurnius, in an assembly, commended 
the behaviour of the cavalry, making them 
presents of horse furniture, and declaring pub¬ 
licly, that, through their bravery principally, 
the enemy had been defeated, and their camp 
stormed and taken. Quintius, likewise, gave 
chains and cUisps to his men. A great many 
centurions also of both the armies, received 
gratuities, especially those who were in the 
centre. 

XXXII. The consuls, as soon as they had 
finished the levies, and other business necessary 
to bo done at Rome, led tibu^^army in to their 
province, Liguria. Sempronius, marching 
from Pisffi against the Apuan Ligurians, ravaged 
their lands, and burned their villagem and forts, 
until he opened that difficult country,-^s far 
as the river Macra, and the harbour of 
Luna. The enemy posted themselves ou a 
mountain, which had, from old times, served 
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• their forefathers as a retreat; but tlio tlifficulfy 
of access, here also, was overconjc, and they 
were dislodged by force. The good conduct j 
and success of Appius Claudius against the 
Iiigaunian tribe, was not inferior to that of his 
colleague, for he defeated them in several bat¬ 
ik’s. He also stormed six of their towns, m 
which he made a vast nunilier of prisoners, he-; 
holding forty-three of the cluef promoters of 
tlic war. The lime of the elections now' drew ^ 
near; but Claudius came home to Rome soon¬ 
er than Sempronius, to whom the business of! 
jiresiding at the elections had been allotted, be- ] 
cause Ills brother, Publius Claudius, stood can- | 
didate for the consulship. His competitors, of I 
patrician rank, were Lucius H^milius, Quintus I 
Fabius Labeo, and Servius 8ulpicius Galba, ! 
who had been candidates before, and now re- ! 
newed their suit, for the honour of which tliey ! 
had been disappointed, and whieli was the more | 
justly due to them, as it had been refused be- j 
fore. Besides, as it was not lawful tliat more 
than one patrician shouhl lie appointed, this ; 
made the competition, being four, still more j 
obstinate. Claudius was the only new one. 
The plebeian candidates likewise were men in 
high esteem. Lucius Porcius, Quintus Ter- 
eiiftus Culleo, and Cneius Biebius Tamphilus; 
these two had been disappointed, but had cher¬ 
ished hopes of attaining the honour at some fu¬ 
ture time. The general ojhnion was, that 
Quintus Fabius Labeo and IjUcius Porcius 
Jiicinus would be the successful persons; but 
(daudius, the consul, unattended by his lietors, 
canvassed with his brother, through all parts of 
Ike forum, notwithstanding the loud remonstran¬ 
ces of his opponents, and the greater part of the 
senate, who insisted, that “ he ought to remem- 
l>er the duty of a consul of the Roman people, 
in preference to that of the brother of Publius 
f’laudius. To sit on his tribunal, content him¬ 
self with presiding, and remain a silent spec¬ 
tator of the business.” Yet nothing could re¬ 
strain his imipoderatc zeal. The election was, 
also, several times, interrupted by contentions 
between the plebeian tribunes; some of whom 
struggled hard in opposition to the consul, and 
othersm support of the cause which he favour¬ 
ed. At last, A'ppius conquered all opposition, 
so as to* set aside Fabius, and bring in his 
hrothoK Thus was Publius Claudius Pulchcr 
elected consul, beyond his own. and indeed the 
general expectation. Lucius Porcius Tncinus 
^:arricd his election also. The ciSitcst among 
VqL. U. 2 T 


I the plebeian candidates was decently conduct¬ 
ed, and not with intemjierate violence, like 
that of Claudius. Then was held the election 
of praetors, in wliich were chosen, Caius 3)e- 
cimius Plavus, Publius Sempronius Longus, 
Publius Conn lius Cethegus, Quintus Nievius 
Matho, Caius Ir'Cinpronius Blaesus, and Aulus 
'J’creiitius Varro. Such were the occurrence.*!, 
at homo and abroad, of tliis year, during the 
consulate of Appius Claudius and Marcus 
‘Scin])ronius. 

XXXllI. In the beginning of the follow¬ 
ing yom, [Y. K. 5f>8. B. C. 184.] (Publius 
Claudius and Taicius Porcius being consuls,} 
Quintus Cmcilius, Marcus Bcebius, and Tiberi¬ 
us Sempronius, who liad been sent to adjust 
the uiattors in dispute between the kings, 
Philip and Eumene.s, and the states of tho 
Ti'hessalians, came home, and gave an account 
of the execution of (heir commission. They 
also introduced to tlie senate ambassadors from 
tho.se kings and states. On this occasion, tho 
same arguments were repeated by all parties, 
which had been urged before the ambassadors 
in Greece. The senate then decreed, that a 
new embassy, wdth Appiu.s Claudius at its 
head, should be sent into Macedonia and Greece, 
to know whether the several states had been 
reston’d to the Rhodians, 'PJiessalians, and 
Perrhffibiaiis. 'J'hey were, further, instructed 
to take care, that the garrisons should he with¬ 
drawn from H5nus ami Mnronea, and that all 
the sea-coast of Thrace .should be made free 
and independent of Philip and the Macedoni¬ 
ans. 'J'hey were ordered, also, to go to Pe¬ 
loponnesus, wlicrc the former ambassadors had, 
at their departurtg loft alluirs in a more unset¬ 
tled slate than they would have been if they 
had not come thither. For, beside.s other 
matters, they were even sent away without an 
answer by the Achaiau council, nor wore they 
allowed an audience. On this subject, Quin¬ 
tus (^a’cilius made a heavy complaint. At 
the same time the Lacechenioiiiaiis deplored 
the demolition of their walls, the carrying off 
their poor people intt) Achaia, the selling of 
them there, and the depriving them of the laws 
of Lycurgus, by which the nation had been 
supported unto that time. On this tho Achai- 
ans, endeavouring chiefly to apologize for hav¬ 
ing refused a meeting of the council, recited a 
law which enacted, that a council should not 
he summoned, <'\ccpt on business of peace or 
war, or when ambassadors should come from 
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the senate with letters or written instructions. 
That this kind of excuse should not be made in 
future, the senate observed to them, that they 
ought in prosperity, to take care that Jxoman 
ambassadors should at all times have an o])por- 
tunity of applying to their council; in like man¬ 
ner as the senate alw'ays gave them audience, at 
any time when they wished it. 

XXXVI. After those ambassadors had re¬ 
ceived their answers, Philip, being informed 
that he must yield up the states, and evacuate 
the towns in question, was highly enraged 
against all, yet vented hisfnrv on the Maronites 
in particular. He gave a charge to Onoinastiis, 
who had the command of the sea-coast, to put 
to death the leaders of the opjmsite party. 
This man employed a person enlled (hissaiuler, 
a partizan of the king’s,who had resided a long 
time in Maronca, and he, introducing a body 
of Thracians by nigbt, jmt the inhabitants (o 
the sword, as if the cjly bad been taken by 
storm. Wiien the Roman ambassadors com¬ 
plained of his acting with such cruelty towards 
the innocent Maronites, and with such pre¬ 
sumption towards the Roman peo})lc, in killing, 
as enemies, those very persons to whom the 
senate had adjudged the restoration of liberty, 
he averred, that “none of those matters con¬ 
cerned him, or any one belonging to liim; that 
they had quarrelled among themselves, and 
fought, because some wished to bring over 
their state to his side, otliers to that of Eume- 
nes. That the truth of this might be readily 
ascertained; and they hud only to ask the 
Maronites themselves.” For he was confident, 
that, while they were all under the impression 
of terror, since ihc late massacre, not one of 
them would dare to utter a word against him. 
Appius said, that “ this would be looking for 
obscurity in a case already clear. But if he 
wished to remove the guilt from himself, let 
him send Onomastus and (Jassandcr, the actors 
in that business, to Rome, that the senate 
might examine them.” At first, these words 
so entirely disconcerted the king, that neither 
his colour, nor his looks remained unchanged: 
then, after some time, having collected his 
thoughts, he replied, that “ he would send 
Cassander, who had been in Maronca, if it was 
their desire : but, as to Onomastus, how could 
that matter affect him, who, so far from being 
in Maronea, was not even near itV* He was 
more careful of Onomastus, as a more valued 
friend, yet he dreaded him much more lest he 


might make discoveries. He had, in person, 
however, conversed with him on the subject, 
and he had confided in him as an agent in many 
similar transactions. Cassander is supposed 
to have been taken off, that the truth might not 
be divulged,—being poisoned by pfersons sent 
to esrort him through Epirus to the sea-coast*. 

XXXV. 'J’he ambassadors (piitted the con¬ 
ference in a manner which plainly sliowod that 
they were not at all pleased with any thing that 
had passed; and Philip, with a full resolution 
to have recourse again to arms. But lus strength 
: being, as yet. uisutlicient for thatpnrpo.se, he 
j resolved, in older to ])rocur(‘ delay, to send his 
younger son Demetrius to Rom<‘, to clear him 
; from the abo\e-Junned charges; and, at the 
I same lime to deprecate the wiath of the senate. 

; Philij) had strong e\j)eetations that the young 
' ni.'in himsi’If, having, while a hostage at Rome, 
[exhibited proofs of a princely disposition, 
would have a good deal of influence now. 
Meanwhile, under the pretence of carrying 
succour to the Byzuntiaiis, hut, in reality, with 
design to strike terror into the chieftains of the 
'J'hracians, he marclied into their country, ut¬ 
terly defeated them in an engagement, in which 
he took their commander, Ainadocus, prisoner, 
and then returned to Macedonia, liaving first 
despatched (‘niis.saries to persuade the barbari¬ 
ans, living near the Danube, to make an irrup¬ 
tion into Italy. 'J’hc Roman aml)!issador.s, who 
had been ordered to go from Macedonia into 
Aehaia, were expected daily in Peloponnesus; 
and, in order that the Achreans might settle 
their plana of conduct towards them before¬ 
hand, their pra-lor, Dycortas, summoned a 
general council. Here the affair of the Lace- 
dremonians was taken into consideration. It 
was observed, lliat “from enemies, they were 
turned accusers ; and there was reason to fear, 
lest they sliould jirove more formidable, after 
having been conquered, than when they had 
j arms in their hands : for, in the war, the Ach®- 
ans had the Romans as allies in their cause; 
now, the same Romans were more favourable 
to the Lacedemonians than to the Acheans. 
Even Arcus and Alcibiades, bqtR.rpafnrg j frnm_ 
exile, through the kindness of the Acheans, 
had undertaken an embassy to Rome, in pre¬ 
judice to a nation to which they were V'o 
obliged; and had spoken against it, wifrf so 
much animosity, that people might suppose 
they had been banished from their country, in¬ 
stead of being restored to it.” A general cla- '* 
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^our arose, requirin'; him to put the question 
on each *of them by name; and as every tiling; 
was directed by pas-ion, not by reason, they 
were condemned to die. In a few days after 
this, the Roman unihassadors anived, and a 
council wag, summoned to meet them at (')itor, 
iri.A rcodia. 

XXXVI. T3(‘fore any l)usiness was entered 
on, tlie Achreans received an alarmim; proof, 
how little impartiality tliey were likely to ex¬ 
perience in lh(“ jnoceediuffs on this cause, 
when they saw in company with the ambassa¬ 
dors, Areus and Alcibiades, whom, in their 
last council, they had condemned to death; yet 
none of them dared to utter a word. x\ppius 
acquainted lliein, that the senate was much 
displ(*ased at those matters, of which (he La- 
cedajinonians made complaint h(‘fore llicm; 

‘ first, (he massacre, at Compasium of those 
who, in ohodieneo to the summons of Rhilopui- 
men, came to stand a trial ; then, after such 
harharity, the having demolished the wall of 
tliat famous city, having ahrogato<l its laws, of 
the greatest antiquity, and almlished tlie dis¬ 
cipline of liycur^us, so famed throughout (lie 
world.’' After Appius had spoken to lliis 
cifoct, Lycortas, lioth because he was pra>tor, 
anthheeause he was of the faction of JMiilopm- 
men, the adviser of all that was done at Tjacc- 
Vlamion, answered him thus: “ Appius (JIaudius, 
it is a harder task on us to plead Ixdbrc you, 
tliaii we had lately l)efore the senate at Rome; 
for then we had to answer the accusations of 
tlic haccdiemonians, but now, we stand accused 
by yourselves, l)efore whom our cause is to he 
heard. But to this disadvantage t)f situation 
we submit with this hojie, that you will hear us 
with tlic temper of a judge, laying aside the 
character of an advocate, in which you just 
now njipeared. For my part, at least, though 
tlic mailers of wliich the Laccdiemonians com¬ 
plained formerly, in this place, lielbre Quintus 
Caicilius, ainl afterwards at Rome, have been 
just recapitulated by you, yet 1 shall eon.^ider 1 
myself as answering not to you, hut liefore you, i 
to them. You charge us with the murder of j 
those men, who, being called out by tlie pra?lor, 
J*Iiii'...,.i^.nen, j.o trial, were put to death. 'Phis 
1 think a cliarge of such a nature, that it ought 
not to .idvanetd against us, cither by you, 
Rbmqn.,, or by any in your presence; and I 
will tell you why. One of the articles in the 
treaty which vou signed is, that the LacediE- | 
{noniaiis should not intermeddle with the cities | 


on the coast. At the time, when they took 
arms, assaulted, in the night, and seized on 
those towns with wliich they had been forbid¬ 
den to interfere; if, 1 say, Titus Quintius, if 
a Roman army had lieeii in Peloponnesus, as 
formerly, the captured and oppressed inhabi¬ 
tants would surely have fled to them for relief. 
As )'ou were at a great distance, to whom else 
would they lly, hut to us your allies, whom 
they had seen at a former time bringing aid to 
(Tythium ; whom they had .seen in conjunction 
with you, besieging Laceda)mon on their ac¬ 
count'^ In your stead, therefore, wc undertook 
a just, and rightful war. Other men approve 
this step, and cvim the Laccdiemonians cannot 
censure it; the gods themselves, also, hy giving 
us the victory, have shown their approbation of 
it; how then, can acts, done under the laws of 
! war, be, by any means, made matter of civil 
I disquisition ? Of tlicse ads, however, the 
greate.st part nowise aflect us. The summon¬ 
ing to trial, men, who had excited the populace 
to aims, who liad stormed and jdundcred the 
towns on the coast, who had murdered the 
principal inhabitants, was our act; but, the 
putting them to death, when they were coming 
into the camp, was yours, Areu.s and Alci¬ 
biades, who now arraign us, and not ours. The 
Lacedaunonian exiles, and, among the rest, 
these two men, who were then in our camp, 
thinking the attack meant against them, as 
they had clioscn the maritime towns for their 
residence, ma<le an as.sault on those by whose 
means they bad been banished, and who, they 
perceived with indignation, would not sufler 
them even to grow old in exile with safety. 
Laccdaimonians therefore, not Achaians, slew 
Jiacedaimonians; nor is it of any consequence 
to dispute, whether they were slain justly or 
unjustly. 

XXXVII. » But then, Aclueans, the abo¬ 
lition of the laws and ancient dUcipline of Ly- 
eurgus, with the demolition of the walls,—these 
acts were umjuestionably yours; now, how can 
both these charges he brought forward by the 
same jierson.s, since the walls of Lacedaemon 
w(>ro built, not by Lycurgus, but a few years 
ago, for the purpose of subverting the disci¬ 
pline of that very man I "J'he tyrants erected 
them lately, as a fortress and defence for them¬ 
selves, not for the .state; and, if Lycurgus 
should rise thi.s day from the dead, he would 
rejoice at seeing them in ruins, and would say, 
that he now acknowledged his country, and 
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ancient Spartai You ought not to liuvc waited 
for Philopojmen, or the Achieaus; you should 
have removed and razed, with your own hands, 
every vestige of tyranny ; for those wore the 
foul scars, left on you by slavery. And as, du¬ 
ring almost eigiit hundred years while ye were 
without walls, ye were free, and for some time, 
even chiefs of Greece; so, after being bound with 
walls, as with fetters, you were slaves for one 
hundred years. As to what concerns the abro¬ 
gating their laws, I conceive that the tyrants 
took away the ancient laws of Lacedamon, and 
that we did not deprive them of their own laws, 
which they did not possess, but gave them ours; 
nor did we neglect the inb'rcsts of their state, 
when we made it a member of our council, 
and incorporated it with ourselves, so that the 
whole Peloponnesus should form one body, 
and one council. If, indeed, we had imposed 
on them laws, different from those under which 
we lived ourselves, in that case, I think they 
might complain of being treated unfairly, and 
consequently he displeased. I know, Appius 
Claudius, that the kind of discourse, wliich I 
have hitherto used, is not proper cither for al¬ 
lies, addressing their allies, or for an indepen¬ 
dent nation ; but, in truth, for slaves pleading 
before their masters. For, if the herald's pro¬ 
clamation, in which you ordered the Achasans, 
in the first place, fo be free, was any thing, 
more than empty sound : if the tn^aty is valid, 
if the alliance and friendship is maintained on 
equal terms, why do not I inquire what you 
Romans, did, on tlie taking of Capua, as well as 
that you demand an account of our conduct to¬ 
wards the Ijiuedaunonians, when we conqueied 
them in war? Some persons wore killed, sup¬ 
pose by us. What! did not you behead the 
<3ampanian senators 1 We demolished their 
walls: you not only destroyed the walls, but 
you took the city and the lands. 13ut you say, 
the Achffians enjoy, in appearance, a league on 
equal terms, but, in reality, a precarious state 
ef freedom, while the Romans enjoy supreme 
power. I am sensible of it, Appius; and if I 
ought not, I do not remonstrate; but, I be¬ 
seech you, let the difference between the Ro¬ 
mans and Achteans be as great as it may, not to 
place people, who arc foes to both, on an equal 
footing with us, your allies, or even on a better. 
For, as to setting them on an equality, that we 
ourselves have done, when we gave them our 
own laws, when wc made them members of the 
Achaean council. Vanquished,—they are not 


content with what satisfies tlicir conquerors; 
foes,—they demand more than allies enjoy. 
What we have ratified, by our oaths, what we 
have conscciated as inviolable, to eternal re¬ 
membrance, by records engraved in stone, they 
want to abolish, and to load us with perjury. 
Romans, for you wc have high respect; and, 
if such is your wi.sh, dread also ; but we more 
respect and dread the immortal gods.” He 
was heard with general approbation, and all de¬ 
clared, that he had spoken os became the dig¬ 
nity of his ofiiec; so that it was easily seen, 
that the Romans could not support their as¬ 
cendency, by gentle methods. Appius then 
said, that “ he earnestly recommended it to the 
Ach^ans to show a eomplianl tempc'r, while it 
was in their power to art voluntarily ; lest they 
might, presently, he obliged, by compulsion to 
act against their wills." These words inspired 
universal alllietion, and effectually deterred 
them from refusing comj)Iiaiice. They only 
requested tlie Romans “ to make such altera¬ 
tions, respecting the Lacedaimonians, as they 
should judge proper; and not involve the 
Achteans in the guilt of annulling what they 
had sanctioned with their oatlis. And then, 
nothing more was done than to reverse the 
senUmce lately passed on Areus and Alcibicdcs. 

XXXVIII. In the beginning of this year, 
when the business of assigning the provinces 
to the consuls and pnetors was taken under 
consideration, at Rome, Jjiguria was decreed 
to the consuls, there being no war any where 
else. As to the prretors,—Cams Decimius 
Flavus obtained, by lot, the city jurisdiction : 
Publius ('ornehus Cethegus, that between 
citizens and foreigners; Caius Sempronius 
Blrrsus, Sicily; C^uintus Nievius Matho, 
Sardinia; he had also the charge of making 
inquisition concerning poisons: Aulus Tereii- 
tius Varro, Hither Spain, and Publius Sempro¬ 
nius liongus, Farther Spain. From the two lat¬ 
ter provinces d<;putics arrived, about this time. 
—Lucius Juvencius Thalna, and Titus Quin- 
tilius Varus. These represented to the senate, 
that the formidable war of Spain had been 
brought to a fortunate conclusion; they there¬ 
fore requested, that in considel*atioiP‘?CTuch 
happy success, a thanksgiving should be per¬ 
formed to the immortal godfe, and peimission 
granted to the praetors to bring hoiTjp. the 
armies. The senate decreed a thanksgiving, 
for two days, and ordered that the question, re¬ 
specting the armies, should lie over, and be 
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^ proposed when those for the consuls and prajicrs 
should 1>e under consideration. A f<‘vv days 
after tiiis, they voted to the consuls, for Liguria, 
two legions each, which had been coininaudcd 
by Appius Claudius and Marcus feempronius. 
With regard to the armies in Spain, tluTc was a 
w,arm contention between the new pra'tors and 
lln^ friends of the absent ones, Cjil})urnius and 
Quintius. On each side were plebeian tnbuiies, 
and, on each, a consul. The founer threatened, 
if the senate voted for bringing home tin' armies, 
to protest against their decree ; the latter, that, 
if swell a jirotest were made, they would not 
suffer any other business to proceed. At last, 
the interest of the absent praitors was over¬ 
powered, and a decree i)f the senate passed, 
that “ the praetors should enlist four thousand 
Roman foot, and four hundred horse; with 
five thousand foot, and live hundred horse of 
the Jjatine confederates; whom they should 
carry with them into .Spain. Thaf, when lliey 
should have divided these, between the legions, 
whatever number sliould then be in each le¬ 
gion, above five thousand fool and three hun¬ 
dred horse, should he discharged, beginning 
with those who had served out their iiuinberof 
campaigns, and pioeeeding to tln^ rest, aceord- 
ingk to their respective merits, in the service 
under Calpurnius and Quintius.” 

A’XXIX. No sooner was this dispute end¬ 
ed, than another arose, in consequence of the 
death of a prastor, Cuius Deeiinius. There 
stood candidates for his jdace, Cneius Sicinius 
and Lucius Tupius, who had been ledilcs the 
year before; (’aius Valerius, the llanion of 
Jupiter; and Quintus Fulvius Flaccus, who, 
though he did not appear in the white gown, 
because lie was cnrule .Tdile elect, yet pressed 
his suit with more warmth than any of them, 
' The contest lay between the latter two. Ful¬ 
vius at the beginning s<*emed to have an equal 
chance with the flamcn, and oftc'rwards surpass¬ 
ed him; on which, some of the plebeian tri¬ 
bunes insisted, that he ought not to be admitted 
a candidate, because one person could neither 
hold, nor administer, two offices, especially 
curulc ones, at the same time; while others of 
theiii gave tlieir opinion, that he ought to be 
exempted from the laws, in order that the peo¬ 
ple, mig}>t have the power of electing prretor 
ifie f.irson whom they wished. 'J'hc con.sul, 
Lucius Porcius, was, fioin the beginning, in¬ 
clined to refuse admitting him a candidate; 
•and, afterwards, wishing to have the counte¬ 


nance of the senate in so doing^ he called the 
members together, and told them, that “he 
desired their judgment in the case, where a 
curulc fcdile elect, without any colour of law, 
and setting a precedent insiiirerablc in a free 
state, stood candidate for the praHorship ; for 
liis part, unless they <lctermined otherwise, he 
intended to hold the election according to law.” 
The .senate voted, that the consul. Jjucius 
I’oreius, sliould reconiirn'iid to Quintus Ful¬ 
vius, not to obstruct the a.ssembly (soon to be 
licld for substituting a prietor, in the room of 
(huus L)<m imiu-^) from prticeeding according to 
law. When the consul, in pursuance of this 
«b‘<'ree, applii'd to him on the subject, he an¬ 
swered, that, “ he would do nothing unworthy 
ol liirnself,” by which intermediate answer, he 
lelt room for people to interpret his inten¬ 
tion. agreeably to their wish, and that he meant 
to submit to the direction of the senate, lint, 
in tile assembly, he urged his pretensions with 
more eagerness than ever: remonstrating, that 
the consul and the senate wore forcibly <lopnv- 
ing him of the kindness intended for him by 
the Komnn people ; exciting a clamour against 
a second post of honour being conferred on 
him; as if it were not manifest, tliat, when 
elected prtetor, he must instantly alxlicate tlie 
ledilcship. The consul, seeing tlie candidate’s 
oiistinucy intTcaso, and the puldic favour incline 
to him more and more, dissolved the as¬ 
sembly, ami summoned a meeting of the 
senate ; where, in a full house, a vole was 
passed, that “ inasmuch as the directions of the 
senate had produced no effect on Flaccus, the 
affair concerning him should be laid before the 
people.” A general assmnbly was, accordingly, 
summoned, and the consul made a full repre¬ 
sentation of tin* matter. Fulvius still remain¬ 
ed inflexible. He returned thanks to tlie Ro¬ 
man peopli^ “for the great zeal which tliey 
had shown in their desire to make him prietor, 
as often as opportunity had been given them of 
declaring tht'ir sentiments;” and assured them, 
tliat “ it was his resolution not to disapjioint 
such inslanees of tin* attacdinn'iit of his coun¬ 
trymen.” This determined declaration incn’as- 
ed the ardour of the ])eo))le for his cause, to 
such a degree, that he would undoubtedly have 
been cliosen pr.Ttor, if the consul had admitted 
him to stand. The tribunes maintained a 
violent altercation, both with their colleagues, 
and with the consul, until, at length, the senate 
passed a decree that “ whereas the obstinacy 
30 
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of Quintufl Flaccus, and the ill-judged party 
zeal of many anion^ the people, liad prevented 
the ass(‘mhly for Tdlinj? the placi' of a prietor 
from l)eing held accordin'? to law. The senate 
thenifore gave their judgment, that the present 
number of praetors was sutrieient, that Publius 
('ornelius should hold both jurisdictions in 
the city, and celebrate the games of Apollo.” 

XL. No st)oner was this electmn stopped 
by the ]»rndencc and firmness of (he senate, 
than ajiother ensued, with greater heat of con¬ 
test ; l)oth because the subject was of greater im¬ 
portance, and thi' competitors mor«! numerous, 
and more powerful. The eensorsliip was con¬ 
tended for by the following candidates, Lucius 
Valerius KJaecus, Publius v^cipio, Lucius 
8cipio, Cneins Manlius Vulso, and Lucius 
Furius Purpurco, patricians ; Marcus IVirous 
Cato, Marcus Fulvius Nobilior, 'J'lberius 
Sempronius Longus, Marcus 8cTn[>ronius 
Tuditanus, plebeians. Put all of them, both 
plebeians and jiatricians, of the highest ranks, 
were left far Iiehind by Marcus Porcius. So 
great were the jiowers of this man’s mind, that 
he Rcenu'd able to attain to any situation ho 
aimed at. No one qualification for the ma¬ 
nagement of business, either public or private, 
was wanting to him : being equally knov^ng in 
ordinary matters as in those of the state. Some 
have been advanced to the highest honours by 
their knowledge of the law, otiicrs hy their 
eloquence, some by military renown; but this 
man’s genius was so versatile, and so wadi 
adapted to all things, tliat in whatever way en¬ 
gaged, It might he said, that nature formed him | 
for that alone. In war, he was the most j 
courageous, <lis(inguishiiig himself highly in | 
many remarkable Imltles; and, when he arrived j 
at the highest ])Osts, was likewise the most 
consummate commander. ’J’hen, in peace, if 
information were wanted in a (“ase of law, he 
was the wisest counsellor; if a cause was to 
he pleaded, the most eloquent advoeati. Nor 
was he one of those whose oratory was striking 
only during their own lives, without leaving 
after them any monument of it. On the con¬ 
trary, his eloquence still lives, and will long j 
live, consecrated to meinor} by writings of 
every kind. Ilis orations are many, .spoken 
for himself, for others, and against others ; for 
he harassed his enemies, not only by support¬ 
ing prosecutions against the e, but by main¬ 
taining causes in opposition to them. Enmities 
in abundance gave him plenty of employment; 


’ nor was it easy to tell whether the nobility 
laboured hauler to keep him down, or lie to 
i oppress the noliility. His tem]>cr, no doubt, 

I was austere, his language bitter and uiibound- 
; edly fn^c, hut h(‘ was never ruled by his pas- 
i sions, his integiity was inflexible, and he look- 
I ed with contempt on popularity and riches. !ii 
I spare diet, in enduring toil and danger, his 
i body and mind were like steel; so that evim 
■ old ago. which brings all things to dissolution, 

' did not j>rcak his vigour. In his eighty-sixth 
year he stood a trial, ph-adi'd his own cause, 

; and published his spi'cch ; and, in his ninetii'th 
j year, hi' brought Servius (lalba to trial, before 
, the people. 

XLI. On this occasion, of standing for the 
censorship, the nobility, as they liad done 
! through the w'hole course of liis lile, endeavour- 
i ed to obstruct his promotion. All the c.andi- 
dates, likewise, except Lucius Flaccus, who 
had been his colleague in the consulship, com- 
liined to disappoint him of the oflice, not mere¬ 
ly with a view to their own success, in prefer- 
cnec to him, or because it would grieve them 
to see a new man in it, but because from one 
who had received otrcncc from most of them, 
and who wished to retaliate, they apprehended a 
harsh severity in his administration, thatwOuld 
endanger the reputations of many. For, even 
while soliciting, ho uttered frequent menaces, 
and ujdiraided them with eiide.ivouiing to ex¬ 
clude him, because they dreaded an impartial 
and courageous execution of the duty of cen- 
j sor; at the same time, giving his interest to 
Lucius Valerius. He said, (hut “ he was the 
only colleague, in conjunction with whom ho 
could correct modern profligacy, and rc-e.stablish 
the ancient morals.” People were .‘-o inflamed 
hy such discourses, that, in .spite of tlio opposi¬ 
tion made by the nobility, they not only made 
Marcus Porcius censor, but gave Iiim, for his 
colleague, Lucius Valerius Flaccus. Immedi¬ 
ately after the election of censors, the consuLs 
and pnrtors went aliroad to th«;ir provinces, ex¬ 
cept (Quintus N.Tvius, who w'as detained from 
going to Surdinia, for no less than four months, 
by inquisitions concerning poi.soiiing.s , a gre at 
part of which he held out of the city, in'the 
corporate towns and villages; for that method 
was judged the more eligible. If we are to 
credit Valerius Antias, he condemned'^ two 
thousand men. Lucius Postumius, the praetor, 
to whose lot the province of Tarentum had 
fallen, made discovery of numerous conspiracies' 
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•of the peasants, and, with great rare, finished ! show of gladiators. It hapjicned, that while 
the remainder of the inquiries concerning the . they were at a feast and heated with wine, a 
Bac(“hanalians. Many of these, who had not; message was brought into the place of entor- 
Itppcarcd on being suinnioneii, or had deserted ■ taininent, that a lloian, of high rank, had come 
their bail, were then lurking in that part of as a deserter with his children, and wished to 
Italy; some of them he sentenced to punish-' sec the consul, that he might, in person, receive 
luent, and others h(5 sent under a guard to the his assurance of protection. He was nccord- 
sonate to Rome, where they were all commit-, ingly introduced into the tent, and began to 
teitto prison by Rublius (Cornelius. | address him tlnough an interpreter: but while 

A’LIl. In Farther Spain, the Lusitanians - he was speaking, l^uintius said to Ins catamite, 
being weakened by their losses in the laic war, ■ Since vou were deprived of the show of gla- 
matters reimiined quiet. Jn Hither Spain, Aulus diators, have vou a mind to see this Gauldy- 
Terentius took the town of ('orbia, in Snesseta- ing V’ The hoy giving a sort of absent, be- 
nia, after a n'gvdar siege, and sold the jirisoners, tween jest and earnest, the consul, drawing a 
after which, the troojis had i('sl in their winter sword that hung over bis head, first struck, 
quarters, in that province also. 'J’lie former the (uiul as he was spe aking, and tlnm, when 
pra'lors, (hiius (hiljuiriiius Tiso, and liucius he was running out, and imploimg the faith of 
(.^nintius eame home to Koine, and the semale, the Roman people, and of those pres(‘nt, ran 
with gieat eheerfulness, voted a triumph to him through tlie side. 

both, (’aius (’.ilpiiriiiiis trminphed, first, ovei A’LIII. Valerius Antias, W’ho never read 
the husilaiiians and (a'ltiberians. He carried (hito’s sjjeeeh, and only gave credit to a tale 
in procession eiglity-thiei! golden crowns, and ])ublishe(l without authority, tells the story in 
twelve tliou.saiid pounds weight of silver. In aiiotlnT maimer, hut similar to this in luat and 
a few days after, Jiueius (^iiintius Crispiuns cruelty. Ho writes, that, at Placentia, the 
triumphed over the same Lusitanians and Cel- ! consul invited to an entertainment a woman of 
fiheriaiis, bearing in his triumph the same <iuan- ill fame, w'lth wdiom he was desperately cna- 
lity of gold and silver. The censors, Mureiis ! moured. There, displaying his importance to 
PorMus and Lucius Valerius, while the public this courtezan, he told her, among other mat- 
jWorc full of anxious curiosity, blended with - Icrs, with what severity he had conducted the 
fear, made their survey of (he senate; out of inquisitions, and how many he bail then in 
which they disjdaced seven members, one of prison, undei sentence of <leath. wboin he in- 
them a man of consular rank, highly distin- ' teiidetl to heheud. Then she, being next him 
guished hy nobility of birth and hoiiouiable , on the couch, said, that having never seen any 
miiployments,—Lucius Qumtiiis FJamiiiius. | one beheaded, she was very desirous of seeing 
It is mentioned as a jiractiee instituted in an execution ; on which, the iudiilgcnt lover 
early limes, that the censors should annex , ordered one of those wretches to be dragged to 
marks of censure to the names of such as they the spot, and there cutoQ'his head. The deed 
degraded from the seiiah*. 'J'licie are severe of death, whctlier eommitlcd as the censor or 
^speeches of ('.ito, against those wiiom he either as Valerius reports it, was barbarous and in- 
expelled the siMiale, or di'graded from tluj cques- human ; that in the midst of feasting and cups, 
(lian rank, but by far the most so is that against, when it is customary to oiler libations to the 
Lucius Quintius. Had ho spoken, in the ! gods, and to pray for happiness, a human vic- 
character of prosecutor, ])revious to the censure, i tiin should he hutchered, and the table stained 
jmd not in tl^ of censor after it, not even his | with his blood, and this lor the entertainment 
brother 'J’itus, if he were bis colleague, could of an acknowledged w'antoii. In the latter 
have suflTcred Quintius to remain in the senate, part of Cato’s sjicech.he proposes to Quintius, 
Among other charges, he objected to linn, that that if he denied this fart, and the others of 
he had, by hopes of extraordinary presents, which he aerusod him. he sliould give security 
prevailed on Philiji, a Carthaginian and a cata- to aliidc a legal trial; but if lie confesst'd them, 
mite, to accompany him into his province of could he suppose, he asked him, that any one 
Gaul; that this youth, in order to enliance tin* ' would be sorry for bis disgrace ; the disgrace 
merit of his complaisance to the consul, used ! of him who, in the midst of a feast, being in- 
freijuently, in wanton squnbbling, to upbraid ; toxieated with wine am! lust, had sported with 
^ him for having quitted Rome ju^t before the, the blood of a human being. 
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XlilV. In the review of the kniglilB, liUriiiK 
Scipio Asiaticus was degraded. In fixing tlie 
rates of taxation, also, the censor’s conduct was 
harsh and severe to all ranks of men. He order¬ 
ed, that people should give account upon oath, of 
women’s dress, and ornaments, and carriages ex¬ 
ceeding in value fifteen thousand asses and 
that slaves, younger than twenty years, which, 
since the last survey, had been bought for 
ten thousand asscs^ or more, should 1)(‘ esti¬ 
mated at t(m times their value ; and that, on 
all these articles, a tax should be laid of three 
denariuses® for each thousand asses.'* Water 
running or carried into any private building or 
field, the censors took away ; and all huildiiigs 
or sheds, in possession of private persons, that 
projected into public ground, they deintdishcd 
within thirty days. They then engaged eioi- 
tractoTs for executing national works, with the 
money decreed for that purpose,—for paving 
cisterns with stone, for cleansing tin* sewers 
and forming new ones on the Aventino, and 
in other (juarters where hitherto there had heem 
none. Then, dividing their tasks, Flaccus 
built a mole at Nepthunia, on the coast, and 
made a road through the Fonnian mountains. 
Cato purchased for the use of the people two 
halls, the Majnian, and Titian, in the street Lau- 
turniffi, and four shops, erecting on that ground 
a court of justice, which was called the Porcian. 
They farmed out the several branches of the 
revenue, at the highest prices; while they 
allowed very small profits for the services, on 
which the money was to be expended. Cut 
the senate, overcome by the prayers and lamen¬ 
tations of the publicans, ordered those liargaiiis 
to be revoked, and new agreements to be made ; 
on which the censors, by an edi<tt, prohibited 
the persons who had eluded the former con¬ 
tracts from being concerned in the new ones, 
and farmed out all the same branches at prices 
very little rcduc<‘d. This censorshiji was very 
remarkable, producing abundance of animosi¬ 
ties : and drawing on Marcus Porcius, to whom 
all the harshness was attributed, much uneasi¬ 
ness during the remainder of his life. This 
year, two colonies were established, Poteiitia 
in Picenum, and Pisaurum in the Gallic ter¬ 
ritory. Six acres were given to each settler. 
The same commissioners liad the ordering of 
both colonics, and the division of the lands, 
i^uintus Fahius Labeo, Marcus Fulvius Flac- 
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CHS, and Quintus Fulvius Nobilior, the consuls 
of that year, performed nothing memorable at 
home or abroad. 

XLV. 'J'hi' consuls, elected fur the ensuing 
year, were Marcus Claudius Marcollus, and 
Quintus Fabius Rabeo. [Y. R. '509. B. C. 
183.] These, on the ides of March, the fiVst 
<lay of ihrir assuming the administration, pro¬ 
posed to the senate to determine their pro-in- 
ccs, and those of the pra'tors. The j>i'a;tors 
appointed, were Caius Valerius, flamcn of 
.1 Ulster, who had been candidate the year be¬ 
fore, Hpurius Posthumius Albinus, Publius 
Cornelius Sisenna, Lucius Pupius, Lucius 
Julius, and Cnoius 8icinius. Liguria was 
orderi'd to be the jirovince of the consuls, and 
the armies were assigned to them, wliich had 
ln'cn commanded by Publius Claudius and 
Marcus Porcius. The two Spains, without 
being put to the lot, were reserved for the 
praetors who held them the year before, and 
also their own armies. The praitors were 
ordered to regulate their casting lots, in such a 
manner, that the flamcn of Jupiter shuiiM have 
one or other of the judicial employments in the 
city. Tlie foreign jurisdiction fell to his lot, 
that between citizens to Cornelius Sisenna. 
Sicily was assigned to Spurius Posthumius, 
Apulia to Lucius Pupius, Gaul to Luciuf 
Julius, Sardinia to Cnoius Sicinius. Lucius 
Julius was ordered to hasten to his province, 
because some transalpine (rauls, as was men¬ 
tioned before, having made their way through 
the forests into Italy, by an unknown road, 
were building a town in th(‘ country, now the 
district of Aquileia. ’J’ho ])rjetor received a 
charge to interrupt their proceedings, as far as 
possible;, without having recourse to arms; 
and, if it should he necessary to stop them by. 
force, to give information to the consuls, one 
of whom was, in that case, directed to march 
his legions against those Gauls. Towards the 
dose of the preceding year, an assembly had 
been held for the purpose of ele^‘*'ng an augo’*^ 
in the room of Ciieius Cornelius deceased, 
when 8purius Posthumius Albinus was 
chosen. 

XLVI. In the beginning of this year, Pub¬ 
lius Jjicinius Crassus, chief pontiflT, died, in 
xvhose room was appointed Marcus Sempro- 
nius Tuditanus, and Caius Servilius Getninus 
was raised to the place of chief pontiff’. On 
occasion of the funeral of Puhlins Licinius a 
largess of flesh was distributed to the people. 
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, and one hundred and twenty pair of gladiators 
fought. * The funeral games lasted three days; 
and, after the games, a public feast was giv 
-J^uring the feast, and while the couches were 
■5l)rcad over the forum, a storm came on with 
violent gUiJ;s of wind, which compelled most of 
the people to pitch tents in that place, wliieh, 
on the weather clearing up, in a short time 
after, were removed. 'J'hia occasioned a gcmeral | 
remark, that tliey had fulfilled a propliecv | 
which soothsayers had pronounced, among the j 
decrees of the fates, that, inevitably, tents 
Wi)ulcl be pitched in the ibrum. iVo sooner 
were they cased of the apprehensions, caused 
hy this projthccy, than they were struck with 
new ones, by showers of blood falling Ibr 
two days, in the- area of Vulcan’s temple. 
’J'he deeenivirs ordered a supplication for the 
expiation of the. prodigy. IJeforo the consuls 
set out for their j)rovinccs, they introduced 
the foreign embassies to an audience of the se- 
iialc ; and at no time was there in Rome, such 
a number of people from countries beyond si'a. 
For, as soon as it became generally known, 
through the nations bordering on Macedonia, 
that accusations and complaints against J’hilip 
were listened to by the Romans, with some de¬ 
gree of atlention, and that many had profited by 
having complained;—all those states and na¬ 
tions, and even individuals, on their own ac¬ 
counts, (for he was a troublesome neighbour to 
every one.) flocked to Rome, with liopes of ob¬ 
taining cither redress of their injuries, or, at 
lc‘ast, the consolation of expressing their griefs. 
An embassy came, also, from king Eunienes 
wkh his brother AthenreUvS, to complain of the 
Macedonian in not withdrawing his garrisons 
out of Thrace; and, likewise, of his sending 
succours into Bithynia, to Prusias, who was at 
war with Eumenes. 

XBVIl. To Demetrius, who was then very 
young, was assigned the task of speaking to 
tiieir representations ; and it was no easy matter 
to retain in memory, either all the particulars 
sol lonn, or what was proper to be said in 
reply. For the charges were not only numer¬ 
ous but most of them exceedingly frivolous; 
of disputes about boundaries, of men forced 
away and cattle driven off; of justice, either 
partially administered or refused ; of scntencc.s | 
respecting property, founded either on force or J 
influence. The senate perceived that Demo- j 
trius could not explain any of those matters j 
distinctly, and that the information which they j 
Vo^. II. V 


could obtain from him was not suIEciently 
clear ; at the same time, the youth, through in¬ 
experience and bushfulness, was much embar¬ 
rassed. They therefore ordered that he should 
l)e asked whether he had received from his* 
father any written instructions on those points; 
and on his answering that he had, they thought 
jt the best and jiropeiest way to receive the 
answers of the king himself, on each particular 
head, and immediately called for the writing, 
hut afU'iwards they gave Iiim leave to read it 
to them himself. Here were his apologies on 
each several subject, concisely slated in a nar¬ 
row eompass ; in some cases, that he had acted 
111 conl'oimiiy to the. detcnninations of the am¬ 
bassadors ; in others, that the fault of not con- 
fornniig to them, lay not in him, but aetimlly 
ni the persons themselves who accused him. 
He had interspersed, also, remonstrances on the 
injustice ol those determinations, and the par¬ 
tiality that ap[)eared when those matters were 
discussed before Quintus Ca^cilius; as well as 
the indecent and unmerited insults thrown on 
him by all. Tlie senate remarked on these tokens 
of his temper; nevertheless, on the young man 
apologizing for some things, and undertaking 
that others should be jierformed in the manner 
most agreeable to the senate, they ordered the 
answer to be given him, that “ in no instance 
was his father’s eomluef either more jiroper, or 
more pleasing to the senate than in his choosing, 
whatever the nature of those transactions? 
might he, to send his excuses for them to the 
Romans, by his son Demetrius. 'I'luit the 
senate could leave unnoticed, forget, and put up 
with, many past matters, and believed also that 
they might place confidence in Demetrius ; for 
though they restored his person to his father, 
they still had his mind as a hostage, and were 
convinced that, as far as was compatihle with 
his duty as a son, ho was a friend to the Roman 
peoyde. 'J'hat, out of regard to him, they would 
send ambassadors into Macedonia, in order that 
if any thing which ought to Iiave lieen done, 
was left undone, it might then he e/lectcd, but 
still without any vindictive- retrospect to former 
omissions. 7’hat they would he. glad if Philip 
also were sensible that he was indebted to his 
son Demetrius for the continuance of the good 
understanding between him and the Romans.** 
XhVHI. These honourable declarations, 
intended to add to the dignity of his charac¬ 
ter, proved to the young man the cause of im¬ 
mediate envy, and of not far distant ruin. 
30* 
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The Laccdffimonians were next introduced, 
when many insignificant disputes were agitated. 
Those which might be deemed important were 
—whether the persons condemned by the 
Achseans, should be reinstated or not; whether 
others were justly put to death ; and whether 
the Laccdiemonians should continue in the 
Achaeans* council, or, as had formerly been the 
case, that single state in Peloponnesus, should 
have separate independence. It was determin¬ 
ed that the condemned should be reinstated, and 
tho sentences passed reversed ; that Lacedeemon 
should continue in the Achman council, and 
that this decree should be committed to writing, 
and signed by the Laccdacniouians and Achav 
ans. Quintus Marcius was sent ambassador 
■into Macedonia, with orders, likewise, to 
take a view of the affairs of the allies in Pelo¬ 
ponnesus; for there also disturbances still sub¬ 
sisted, in consequence of tho old (juarrels, and 
Measene had revolted from the Achieaii con¬ 
federacy. But if I wen^ to trace out the cause 
and progress of this war, 1 should deviate from 
the resolution which I laid down, of not med¬ 
dling with foreign transactions, farther than 
they arc connected with the affairs of Rome. 

XLIX. One event deserves to be mentioned : 
that, notwithstanding the Achieans had a supe¬ 
riority in the war, Philopoemen, their prador, was 
taken prisoner, on his march to secure Corone, 
which the enemy meant to attack, being, with 
a small party of horse, surprised and overpow¬ 
ered in a dangerous defile. It is said, tliat he 
might have effected his own escajic, by the aid 
of some Thracians and Cretans, who were 
with him, but was hindered by the shame of 
deserting his horsemen, the most distinguished 
youths in the nation, selected by himself, a 
short time before. In procuring these an 
opportunity of getting clear of the narrow defile, 
while closing the rear, in person, and sustain¬ 
ing the assaults of the enemy,—his horse fell. 
By the shock of his fall, and the weight of the 
horse, which fell ujion him, he was very nearly 
killed on the spot; for he was now seventy 
years old, and his strength had been greatly 
impaired by a tedious illness, from which he 
was but just recovered. Lying thus on the 
ground, tho enemy pouring on, secured him. 
Out of respect to his character, however, and 
from regard to his merit, they raised him up 
with as much care as if he had been their own 
commander, took every pains to revive him, 
and carried him out of that remote valley into 


the road. Their joy was so great and so un¬ 
expected, that they scarcely believed their own 
senses; however, some of them sent on mes¬ 
sages to Messene, that the war was at an err-j, 
for they were bringing Philopa^men prisoner. 
At first it seemed so incredible, that the mes¬ 
senger was deemed either a liar or a madman. 
Afterwards, when numbers came, one after 
another, all assorting the same, tlic matter v:as 
at length believed ; and, before they well knew 
whether he was come near the city, every hu¬ 
man being, freemen and slaves, with even 
women and cliildrcn, poured out to enjoy the 
sight; insomuch that the multitude quite clos¬ 
ed up the gate, all jiushing eagerly forward, 
and seeming as if nothing but the testimony of 
their own eyes could convince them of so mo¬ 
mentous an event. Those who conducted 
Philo})rpmen, made their way with difficulty 
throiigli the crowd, so as to pass into the gate ; 
but the rest of the way was quite shut up by 
tiio thick press of the people ; an<l, as the 
greatest part of these were excluded from the 
sight, they suddenly rushed into a theatre which 
was contiguous to the street, and all with one 
voice insisted that he should he brought thither 
for the public view. The magistrates and 
leading men were afraid, that compassion'for 
so great a man, on seeing him, would cause 
some disturbance ; as many would be moved 
by respect for his former dignity, when they 
compared it, with his present condition, and 
many by the recollection of his transcendant 
merits. They therefore placed him, where he 
could be seen at a distance, and quickly after 
hurried him away out of the sight of the jieople, 
who were told by the prretor, Dinocratos, that 
the magistrales wanted to ask him some ques¬ 
tions, on points that wcie material to the suc¬ 
cess of the war. Having carried him thence 
to tho senate house, and called the council to¬ 
gether, they began a consultation on the mea¬ 
sures to be pursued. 

L. 71ic evening came on whi|$5^ they were 
still at a loss, not only about other matters, 
but even about the place where he might be 
kept with proper security, during the following 
night. 'fhey were quite confounded when 
they reflected on the greatness of his former 
fortune and merit; and they neither dared to 
undertake the guarding of him at their houses 
nor thought it safe to trust the custody of him 
to any individual. At lust, some persons 
reminded them of a public treasury, under 
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♦ground, inclosed with hewn stone; into thi 
place he*was put down, in chains, and a huj;c 
stone was placed over it, with tljc help ol' a 
.‘^chinc. After having thus deleriniiicd to 
ftrust to tile place rather than to any man, for 
his safe keeping, they waited with iinjiatiencc 
foK the following day, when the whole popu¬ 
lace to a man. nundfol of liis former services 
to tlie state, declared their opinion, that tliey 
ought to spare him, and to seek tlirough his 
moans, some remedies for their present 
misfortunes. But the atilhors of the revolt, 
in whose hands was the management of afluirs, 
he.ld a secret consultation, in which it was 
unanimously resolved to j)Ut him to death; 
but whether they should do it speedily, or 
defer it, was for some time a matter of doubt. 
U’hc parly that wished his immediate <‘xecu- 
tion at length prevailed, and a person was sent 
to him with poison. We are told lliat on re¬ 
ceiving the cup, he only asked, if Byeortas the 
other commander of the Achfcans, and the 
horsemen had escaped; and being told that 
they were safe, he said, “It is well,” and then 
intrepidly drinking the contents of the cup, ex¬ 
pired shortly after. 'J^he actors of this piece 
of cruelty, however, did not long rejoice at his 
dea^h; for the Messenians were vanquished in 
^tlie war, and compelled, by the positive de¬ 
mands of the Achffians, to deliver up the guilty 
into their hands. Tlie bones of ]*hilopmmen 
were restored, and his funeral was attended by 
the whole Acha'an council, who heaped on him, 
not only every human, but even several divine 
honours. Historians, both (Jreek and Latiiic, 
entertain so high an idea of this man, that 
several of them have recorded, as a circumstance 
remarkably distinguishing this year, that three 
illustrious commanders died in it, I’hiloptemen, 
Hannibal, and Publius Scipio, placing him on 
an equal footing with the most consummate 
generals of the two most powerful nations. 

LI. IMtus Quintius Flaminius came ambas¬ 
sador to king Prusias, who had incurred the 
jcaioilsy Til iSe Komans, by entertaining Han¬ 
nibal after tlie flight of Antiochus, and by 
making war on Eumenes. Soon after his ar¬ 
rival, among other discourse, he remonstrated 
with Prusias, on his giving protection to a 
person,* who, of all men living, was the most 
inveterate enemy to the Roman nation ; who 
had incited, first, his own country, and, after¬ 
wards, when its power was reduced, king An- 
<iochus, to make war on Rome. In conse¬ 


quence of this, or of Prusias having himself a 
desire of gratifying Flaininins, and the Roman 
j)et)plc, he conceived tiie design of killing 
Hariinl)al, or delivering him into their hands. 
Immediately after the first conference therefore 
with Flamniius, a party of soldiers was sent to 
juard llamiilnirs house. The Carthaginian 
had always fon'si'cn some such I'lid of his life; 
h)r he knew the implacable hatred which the 
Romans bon; him, and j)Iaced liltle confidence 
in the faitli of kings. Besides, he had experi¬ 
enced the fickle temjier of Prusias, and had, 
for some time, dreaded the anival ol Flaminius, 
as an event fatal to him. Surrounded as he 
was, by dangers, on all sides, in order to have 
always some passage ojaui for flight, he had 
made seven doors to his house, of which some 
were concealed, lest they might he invested by 
a guard. But the imperious government of 
kings snifers notliing to remain secret, which 
they choose to discover. 'Phe troops formed 
a circle of guaids round the house in such a 
manner, lliat it was im{)OssjMe to sli]) out. 
Hannibal, on being told, that some of the king’s 
soldiers wivre in the porch, endeavoured to 
escape through a back door, which was the 
most private, and whence the passage was least 
likely to be observed ; hnt, j>crcriving that to 
he guarded, and every avenue round to be shut 
by a body of soldiers, he called for poison, 
which he had Jong kej)t in readiness against 
such an event; and said, ‘•Lotus release the 
Romans from their long anxiety, since they 
have not patience to wait for the death of an 
old man. I’laminius will gain no very great 
or memorable victory, over one unarmed and 
betrayed. What an alteration has taken jdacc 
in the behaviour of the Roman people, this day 
affords abundant proof. Their fathers gave 
warning to Pyrrhus, their armed foe, then 
heading an army against them in Italy, to lie- 
ware of poison. The present generation have 
sent an ambassador, of consular rank, to per¬ 
suade I'rusias villanously fo murder his guest.’* 
Then imprecating curses on the head of Pru¬ 
sias, and on his kingdom, and calling on the 
gods, the avengers of violated hospitality, to 
witness his breach of faith, he drank off the 
contents of the cup. In this manner did Han¬ 
nibal end his life. 

LII. Both Polybius and Rutilius say, that 
Scipio died in this year; but 1 do not agree 
cither with them, or Valerius. Not with them, 
because I find that in the censorship of Marcus 
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Porcius and Lucius Valerius, the censor hhn- 
Belf, Lucius Valerius, was eliosen j)rince oi ! 
the senate, w'hich jilacc had for the three pre¬ 
ceding lustrums been held by Africunus; and, 
if he were alive, unless he had been displaced 
from the senate, which disgrace no one has re¬ 
corded, another prince would not have been 
chosen in his room. 'J'hc authority of Antias 
is refuted by the plebeian tribunate of Mareus 
Na^vius, against whom there is extant a speech, 
signed by Publius Africanus, Now, this Mar¬ 
cus Ntevius, in the register of the magistrates, 
appears to have been plebeian tribune in the 
consulate of Publius Claudius and Lucius Por¬ 
cius ; but he entered on the Iribuncship in the 
consulate of Appius Claudius and Marcus 
Sempronius, on the fourth day before the ides 
of December, from which time, to llie ides of 
March, when Publius Claudius and Imcius 
Porcius became consuls, there are three months. 
Thus it appears that he was Jiving in the tri¬ 
bunate of Marcus Naevius, and might have 
been prosecuted by him ; but that he died, be¬ 
fore the censorship of Lucius Valerius, and 
Marcus Porcius. I’hc deaths of the three 
most illustrious men of their respective nations 
have a similarity, not only in respect to the 
concurrence of the times, but in this circum¬ 
stance also, that no one of them met a death 
suitable to the splendour of his life. In the 
first place, neither of them died or was buried 
in his native soil. Hannibal and Philopcemen 
were taken off by poison; Hannibal breathed 
his last in exile, betrayed by his host; Pliilo- 
pmmen in captivity, in a prison, and in chains. 
Scipio, though neither banished nor condemned, 
yet, under prosecution, and summoned as an 
absent criminfil to a trial, at which he did not 
appear, passed sentence of voluntary exile, not 
only on himself, while alive, but, likewise, on 
his body, after death. 

LHI. During these transactions in Pelopon¬ 
nesus, whence I digressed, the return of De¬ 
metrius, with the ambassadors, into Macedonia, 
affected people’s minds in various maimers. 
The generality of the Macedonians, terrified 
by the apprehension of an impending war with 
the Romans, looked with the highest esteem 
on Demetrius, to whom they owed the con¬ 
tinuance of peace; and, at the same time, des¬ 
tined him to the throne, after the demise of his 
father. They argued, that, “ although be was 
younger than Perseus, yet he was born of a 
wife, and the other of a concubine; that the 


latter, born of a mother who did not confine 
her favours to one man, had no likeness to any 
particular father, whereas tlie former had a 
striking resemblance of Philip. Besides. L 
was probable, that the Romans would place 
him on tlie throne of his father, as Perseus had 
no pretensions to their favour.” Such was the 
conversation of people in general. As to Per¬ 
seus, he was tortured with fear, lest his age 
alone might not sufHcicntly sccuie his interest, 
his brother having the advantage of him in 
every other particular; while Philip, himself, 
doubting his own ability of choosing which of 
them he should leave heir to his dominions, be¬ 
gan to think that his younger son encroached 
on him, more tlian he could wish. He was 
sometimes dis])leased at tlie numerous atten¬ 
dance of the Macedonians round Demetrius, 
and chagrined at perceiving that there was a 
second court, during his own life time. The 
young prince, no doubt, came home with more 
lofty notions of liimsetf, elated with the hon¬ 
ours paid him by the senate, and their having 
conceded to him, what they had refused to his 
father; insomuch that every mention of the 
Romans, whatever degree of respect it procured 
him from the rest of tlie Macedonians, created 
an equal degree of envy, not only in the breast 
of his brother, but also in that of his father: 
especially after the Roman ambassadors arrived ; 
and the king was obliged to evacuate Thrace, 
to withdraw his garrisons, and to perform the 
other articles, either according to the ilc 
of the former ambassadors, or the late regula¬ 
tions made by the senate. But all this he did 
with great reluctance, and even with anguish of 
mind. His feelings of tins sort were aggra¬ 
vated, by seeing his son more frequently in 
company with them, than with himself; never¬ 
theless, to avoid giving any pretence for an 
immediate commencement of hostilities, he paid 
submis.sive attention to the Romans, in every 
thing; and in order to turn away their thoughts 
from a suspicion of any such designs, he led an 
army into the heart of Thrace,'" against the 
Odrysians, Danthelctians, and Bessians. He 
took the city of Philippopolis, after it was de¬ 
serted by the inhabitants, who fled with their 
families to the tops of the nearest mountains; 
and, by wasting the country, reduced the bar¬ 
barians, living in the plains, to submission. 
Then, leaving a garrison in Philippopolis, 
which was soon after expelled by the Odry- 
bians, he set about building a town in Deuri- 
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• opus. This is a district of Pffionia, near the 
river Erigouus, which, flowing from liiyricum, 
through J^zeonia, falls into the river Axius. 
'J^ot far from the old city of Stobio he built his 
^ew one, which he ordered to be called Ih'rscis, 
in honour of his eldest son. 

'LIV. While these things passed in Macedo¬ 
nia, the consuls went to their provinces. Mar- 
cejlussent forward an express to Lucius Porcius, 
the proconsul, to lead up the h'gions to the new 
town of the (luuls ; which people, on the arrival 
of the consul, surrendered themselves. 'J'hcre 
were of these twelve thousand fighting men, most 
of whom had arms, which tlioy had forced from 
the inhabitants; all which, to their great mor- 
tilication, were taken from them, as was every 
thing else which they had cither acquired by 
plundering in the country, or had brought along 
with them. On this, they sent ambassadors 
to Jiome to complain of those proceedings, 
who being introduced to audience of the senate, 
by the praitor Caius Valerius, represented, 
that “ in consequence of a redundancy of 
people in Gaul, they had been comjiellcd, by 
the want of land, and indeed of every thing, 
to cross tile Alps, in quest of a setllemcnt. 
That, finding lands lying uncultivated, they 
half settled in the country without doing injury 
to any. They hud, likewise, begun to build a 
town, whicli was a proof that they did not 
come with ill intentions. That some time 
ago, Marcus Claudius sent them a message, 
(hat unless (hey surrendered to him, he would 
march against them, and that preferring a cer¬ 
tain, though not very honourable, peace, to the 
uncertainties of war, they had thrown them¬ 
selves on the protection of Home, before they 
submitted to its power. 'J'hat, in a short time 
after, being ordered to quit the country, they 
had intended to remove, without murmuring, 
to whatever part of the world they were altle, 
and that, notwithstanding, their arms, and final¬ 
ly all the property which tliey had brought with 
them, w ere tak en from them. They therefore 
besought' t!ie senate and people of Home, not 
to treat harmless people, who had surrendered 
themselves, with greater severity, than they 
would enemies.’" To this discour.se tlic senate 
ordered the following answer to ho given : 
'I’hat “ on one hand, they had not acted properly 
in*coming into Italy, and attempting to build a 
town, in the territory of others, without per¬ 
mission from any Roman magistrate command- 
•ing in that province ; yet, on the other hand, 


the senate did not approve of people, who had 
surrendered, being stripped of their property. 
They would therefore appoint ambassadors, 
who should go with them to the consuls, and 
order all their cflects to bo restored, provided 
they returned to the place whence they came ; 
and who should also proceed to the other side 
of the Alps, and give warning to the Gallic 
states, to keep their people at home. "I’hat 
the two countries were separated by those 
mountains, to be an almost insuperable barrier, 
which, whoever should pass, in future, sliould 
meet no b('tter fate than those who first show¬ 
ed them passable.” The ambassadors sent 
were, Jmeius Furius Purjmreo, Quintus 
Minucius, Fubhus Manlius Acidinus. The 
Gauls, on receiving restitution of all the eflccts, 
which had been justly their own, withdrew 
out of Italy. 

l^V. ’I'he transalpine states answered tlic 
Roman ambassadors, in terms of friendship 
and kindness. Their elders even found fault 
with tlic excessive lenity of the Roman people, 
in “ sulferiug men to depart with impunity, 
who, without an order of their nation, left 
their home, attempted to seize on lands belong¬ 
ing to the lioman empire, and to build a town 
on them. 'J"hey ought,” they said, “ to have 
suffiTcd severely for their inconsiderate con¬ 
duct ; and, as to the rc.storation of their efleiis, 
tln*y expressed a fear, h'.st, in consequence of 
this too great tenderness, others might he en¬ 
couraged to attempts of a like nature.” They 
not only ontertuined the ambassadors, but con¬ 
ferred considerable presents on them. The 
consul, Marcus Claudius, when he had sent the 
Gauls out of Ills province, began to prepare for 
a war with the Istrians, and wrote to the senate, 
for permission to lead the legions into their 
country. The senate approved of the measure. 
They formed an intention of establishing a 
colony at Aquilcia; hut were some time divid¬ 
ed in opinion, whether it .sliould consist of 
Latinos, or Roman citizens; at lust however 
they passed a vote, in favour of a Latinc settle¬ 
ment. The commissioners ajipointed for the 
purpose, were Publius Scijiio Nasica, Caius 
Flamiiiius, and Lucius Manlius Acidinus. 
In the same year, colonies of Roman citizens 
were led out to Mutina and Parma. Two 
thousand men were settled in each colony, on 
lands which lately belonged to the Boians, and 
formerly to the Tuscans; they received at 
Parma eight acres, at Mutina five each. These 
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colonists were conducted by Marcus jEmilius 
Lepidus, Titus iEbutius Carus, and Lucius 
Quintius Orisjiinus. The colony of Saturnia, 
also consisting of Roman citizens, was settled 
on the lands of Caletra, by Quintus Fabi- 
us Labeo, Oaius Afranius Stellio, and Tiberius 
Sempronius (iracchus, wlio assigned to each 
man ten acres. 

LVI. 'This year Aulus Terentius Yarro, 
propraetor, fought some successful battles with 
the Celtiberiaiis, near the river Iberus, in the 
territory of Auseta, reducing several town.s, 
which they had fortified in that quarter. The 
Farther Spain was quiet during the whole 
year, Publius Sempronius, the jiropraitor, being 
seized with a lingering disorder. In Liguria 
nothing extraordinary was performed by Quin¬ 
tus Fabius, the consul. Marcus Marccllus 
being recalled out of Istria, to attend the elec¬ 
tions, disbanded his army, and came home to 
Rome. [Y. K. 570. B. C. 182.] He elect¬ 
ed consuls Cneius Baibius Tamphilus, and 


Lucius ^milius Paulus. This latter had 
been curule aidile, along with Marcus jF.mili- 
us Lepidus, who, after two disappointments, 
was chosen eon.sul, and from the time of who£, 
consulate, this was the fifth year. Then wen 
elected praitors, Quintus Fulvius Flaccus, 
Marcus Valerius Laivinus, Publius Maiiliuea 
second time, Marcus Ogulnius Gallus, Lucius 
CsEcilius Denter, and Caius Terentius Istra. 
Towards the clo.se of the year, a sujiplication 
was performed, on occa.sion of prodigies, for 
people were persuaded that it had rained blood 
for two days in the court of the teinidc of Con¬ 
cord ; and an account was received, that, near 
the coast of Sjcily, a new island rose out of 
the sea. Valerius Antias fixes the death of 
Hannibal in this year, and says, that besides 
Titus Quintius Flainininus, whose name is 
mentioned in this business, by all writers, 
Lucius Scipio Asiaticus, and Publius Scipio 
Nasica, were sent ambassadors to Prusias on 
that occasion. 
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Viotcn) i-onu-st ht-lwcoii ]>(‘nH‘l(iu.s iind Perseus, tlie sous <if Philip king of Murcilonia. In fonseiiueiiec of ihu 
iiiltigues iiiiil (’iilninnies ot Peiseiis, .mil Ihe jeuluusy exnteil hy Deiuetnus’s ullurhmeni lo Ihu Roiiiniis, the 
hiltei IS put to drill h, liy poison hy whirh iiieiiiis, after the deiith of Philip, Perseus olituiiis the riowti. Sur- 
resses ot ihe Koiiialis, under dilleieut rotiiliiunders, ucjiinst the Liguruius' iitid, m Sputii, jigtitiist the tteltt- 
heriutis. 'J'lie hooks of Nittiui Potii|Uliiis discovered, liuried in ii .stone chest, under Ihe Jniiiculiiiii; hitrned hy 
Ihe piji'lor, hy order of the sennte. Philip di.scovera the vilinnoiis inurhinutioiis of Perseus; delerinines to 
tiring him lo piinishiiient, and lo settle Ihe crown upon Aiittgonus; dies, and is succeeded hy Perseus. 


1. At the, coniinencement of the next year, 
llioA'oii.suls anil pra'tors settled the distrihution 
^of tlieir |iroviiicp,s. For the consuls, there was 
no priiviiicc to he decreed, exci'iit Jiifruria. 
The city jurisdiction fell to Marcus OKulniuK 
(ialltis; the foreiign, lo Marcus Valerius; 
the Hither .Sjiaiii, to Marcus Fulvius Flaccus; 
the Farther, to I'ulilius Manlius; Sicily, to 
Lucius Cii'cilius Uenler; and Sardinia, to 
Cains 'I'erentius Istra. The consuls were 
ordered to lery troops, for Quintus Fahius had 
written fiom Liguria, that the, Apiians secnied 
iiieliiied to renew hostilities, and that there was 
rea.son to apprehend their making an irru[ition 
into the di.slriet of Pisan. From bpaiii, also, 
intelligenee was reeeived, that the Hither pro- 
riiiee was in ttrins; that the war still eoiitiiiued 
with the Celtilierians; anil that, in the, Farther 
]irovineo"‘ in eonsequenee, of the long sickness 
of the prietor, Ihe discipline of the army was 
greatly relaxed, through inactivity and intem- 
jieranee. For these reasons, it was decreed, 
that new armies .should he raised; four legions 
for Liguria, each eiintaining live thousand two 
hundred foot, and three hundred horse, and to 
these were added, of the I,atines, fifteen thou¬ 
sand foot, and eight hundred horse. These 
•wore to complctu the two consular armies. 


They were ordered, also, to enrol seven thou¬ 
sand foot and six hundred horse, of the allies 
and Latines, and to send them into Gaul to 
Marcus Marcellus, who, on the exjiiration of 
his consulship, was continued in command. 
For the Spains, also, there were raised to lie 
sent into both provinces, four thousand foot and 
two hundred horse, of Roman citizens; and, 
of the allies, seven thon.sand foot, and three 
hundred horse. Quintus Fahius Lalieo was 
continued in eommand, for the year, with the 
army that he then had in Liguria. 

II. 'Pile spring of this year was remarkable 
for hloriiis. On the day before the least of 
Pales, a tremendous hurricane arose, and made 
.shocking havoc in many plaees, both sacred 
and eommoii. It threw down brazen statues 
in the Capitol; tore away a gate from the tem¬ 
ple of Luna, on the Aventine, and dashed it 
against the wall of the temple of Ceres: over¬ 
turned other statues in the great circus, together 
with the, pillars on which they stood ; tore off 
several cupolas from the tojis of temples, which 
it shattered to pieces, and seatlered about. 
This storm was deemed a prodigy, and the 
aruspiees ordered it to he expiated. At, the 
same lime, expiation was made for a mule 
with three feet, being said to he foaled at 
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Reate; and for a temple of Apollo at Formim, 
and another at Caicta, which were said to be 
struck by lightiiinff. On account of these pro- 
di^?i(‘s, twenty of the larger victims were sac- 
rifice<I, and a supplication, of one day’s continu¬ 
ance, was performed. About the same time 
information was brought, by a letter from 
Aulus 'J’erentius, propraetor, that Publius 
Sempronius, after struggling with his disorder, [ 
for more than a year, died in the Farther pro¬ 
vince : lor which reason, the pnetors were 
ordercil to make the more haste inU» Spain. 
7'hc foreign embassies then had audience of 
the senate: and, first, those of the kings Eu- 
mones and Pharnaces, and of the Rhodians, 
complaining of the suiferings of the inhabitants 
of Sinope. ’Pherc came, also, at this time, 
ambassadors from Philip, and the Acha'ans, 
and Laccdsemomans, to whom the senate gave 
answers, after having, first, licard the re]>ort of 
Marcius, who had been sent to insj>ect the 
aflairs of (ircece and Macedonia. the 

Asiatic kings and the Rhodians, they answer¬ 
ed, that they would send ambassadors to exam¬ 
ine into those matters. 

III. Marcius had increased their anxiety 
respecting Philip; for though he acknowledg¬ 
ed that the king had complied with the injunc¬ 
tions of the senate, he had yet done it in such 
a manner, as demonstrated that his compliance 
would last no longer than necessity required; 
nor was it difficult to see, that he intended to 
make another trial of the fortune of war, all 
his actions and words at the present having a 
tendency that way. In the first place, he re¬ 
moved almost the whole body of horsemen, 
with their families, from the maritime cities, 
into Emutliia, as it is now called, formerly 
Pajonia, giving up those cities to be inhabited 
by 'Phracians, and other barbarians, thinking 
that such kind of people would prove more 
faithful lo him, in case of a war with Rome. 
'J’his proceeding caused great discontent all 
over Macedonia ; and of tliose, who, with their 
wives and children were obliged to leave their 
dwellings, few concealed their grief in silence ; 
most of them, as they marched in bodies along 
the roads, letting their hatred get the better of 
their fears, uttered curses against the king. 
I’ins disturbed his mind to such a degree, that 
he conceived suspicions of danger from every 
man, and from every place and season ; and, 
at last, went so far, as to declare openly, that 
he could not think himself safe, in any respect. 


without seizing and confining the sons of those 
whom he had destroyed, and sending them out 
of the world at difibrent times. 

IV. 'Phe cruelty of these proceedings, horF.- 
ble in itself, was rendered still more so by th( 
calamities of one particular family. Philip 
had, many years before, put to death Herodi- 
cus, a Thessalian of distinction ; and after¬ 
wards his sons-in-law. His daughters, who 
were thus left widows, had each one son. 7’hc 
names of the women were ’Phooxena, and 
Archo. ’Pheoxena, though courted by many, 
rejected every oiler of marriage. Archo mar¬ 
ried a person called i'oris, the first in dignity 
of the .d'lnean nation; and, after bearing him 
many children, died, leaving tliem all young. 
’Pheoxena then, in order that her sister's cliil- 
dren mighi be educated under her own inspec¬ 
tion, mairied Poris, and as if she herself had 
borne tlicm all, treated her sister’s sons and her 
own, with the same afl’ectionate care. When 
she heard of the king’s order for seizing the 
children of the persons who had falhm by his 
tyranny, supposing that they would be subjected 
not only to the king’s lust, but to that of his 
guards, she formed a horrid project, and had 
the hardiness to declare, that she would kill 
them all with her own hand, rather than ihey 
should come into the power of Philip. Po¬ 
ris, shocked at the mention of such a dreadful 
deed, told her that ho wouI<l carry them away 
to Athens, to some faithful friends, and wouhl 
himself accomiiany them in their flight. Tliey 
all went from Thcssalonica to iEneas, to a 
stated sacrifice, which is performed there, year¬ 
ly, with great solemnity, in honour of jFmeas, 
the founder of the nation. After passing the 
day there, in the anniversary feast, about the 
third watch, when all were asleep, they cm-^ 
harked in a vessel ready prepared by Poris, as 
if intending to return to 'Phessalonica; but 
their design was to cross over to Euboea. 
However, day-light overtook them, a< a small 
distance from the land, where they were str ug- 
gling in vain against a contrary wind,*^fien the 
king’s officers, who commanded the garrison of 
the port, despatched an armed bark to bring 
back their ship, with a strict injunction not to 
return without it. When this vessel came near 
the other, Poris exerted every eflTort to animate 
the rowers and sailors, and, raising his hands to¬ 
wards heaven, supplicated the gods for succour. 
Meanwhile, the woman, with desperate fury re¬ 
curring to the shocking de.sign which she haJ 
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long premeditated, dissolved some poison, and 
produced swords; then, placing the cuj) before 
their eyes, and unsheathing their swords; said, 
'JMiesc are the ways to death,—our only refuge. 
Of these, let each take which ever he jirefers, so 
shall you • escape the tyranny of the king, 
^ome, then, dear youths, let those of you wlio 
arc the elder, first take the sword ; or, if a 
slower death is your clioice, the cup.” On one 
hand, the enemy were approaching fast; on the 
other, she, who urged them to despatch tliem- 
selves, was instant; whereupon the young men, 
jHitting an end to their lives, some hy the 

ord and some hy llie poison, were ihrovsn, 
expiring, into the sea. 'fhen, emhracing lier 
husband and companion in death, .she plunged 
into the deep. 'J'hc king’.s peojile then took 
possession of the sliip, in which they found not 
one of its owners. 

V. The shocking circumstances of this 
transaction added fresh fuel to the llame of 
j)ublic resentment against the king, insomuch 
tliat most pco[)le imprcTated curses on him and 
his children; which curses w’cre heard hy (he 
gods, who soon after caused him to vent his 
cruelty on those of his own hlood. For 
Perseus, perceiving that the popularity and 
liigli reputation of his brother Demetrius in¬ 
creased daily among the Macedonians; and 
also his interest with the Komaiis, saw no hojie 
left to himself of obtaining the crown, except 
hy some wicked device: he thend'ore bent all 
his thoughts to that one point. But not think¬ 
ing himself, alone, strong enough even for the 
dastardly project, which lie meditated in his 
clicniinatc mind, he began to tamper with each 
of his father’s friends by dark hints and sugges¬ 
tions. At first, several of these showed an 
appearance of rejecting with aversion any siieh 
oxerturcs, ])ecause they entertained liigher ex- 
j)eclalions from Demetrius, Philip’s animosity 
to the Komans, liowexcr, increased everyday, 
—an animosity whicli IVrseus fomented: but 
which Demetrius laboured, with all his might, 
to assinrge.’ They foresaw therefore the fatal 
cud of the youth, who used no precaution 
against the base designs of his brother; and 
thinking it prudent not to oppose what they 
judged must happen, and to .support the pre- 
Iciisions of the 'more j)ovverful, they united 
tliemselvcs to Perseus. Other measures they 
ileferred to be executed each in its season ; for 
the present, they determined to use every 
ineans to inflame the king’s anger towards the 
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Romans, and to urge him to resolve on war, to 
which he was of himself very much inclined. 
At the same time, in order to aggravate his 
suspicions of Demetrius, they made it a prac¬ 
tice in conversation to sj»cak contemptuously ‘ 
of the Uomaiis; some depreciating their man¬ 
ners and institutions, some their military 
achievements, sumo the appearance of the city 
Itself unadorned, without cither jiublic or pri¬ 
vate structures; and others, some particular in¬ 
dividuals among their principal men. On these 
I occasions, the unwary young prince, out of 
I allcctinii to the Roman nation, and warmth of 
oppj)silion to his brother, strongly maintained 
their cause, and hy this mranfl rendered him¬ 
self more suspected by his father, and more ob¬ 
noxious to injurious insinuations. Philip 
therefore kept him a stranger to all his designs 
respecting the Romans ; and bestowing his en¬ 
tire confidence on Perseus, held with him, 
daily and nightly, deliberations on that subject, 
It happened, that some persons, whom he had 
sent to the Dastarnians, to solicit aid, came 
Iiomc at this time, and brought with them 
several young men of distinction, and some of 
the royal family ; one of whom promised his 
sister in marriage to Philip’s son, and tlie dose 
connection with that nation greatly raised the 
king’s spirits. Hereupon, Perwus said, “ What 
docs that avail 1 Foreign aids do not give us 
security, proportioneil to the danger that threat¬ 
ens us from domestic tieachcry. 1 am unwill¬ 
ing to call him traitor, hut a spy we certainly 
have ill our bosom, and wIh», since he was a 
hostage at Rome, though the peojile returned 
us lus person, has left his heart in their pos¬ 
session. Almost every M.acedonian looks up 
to him, supposing that they are to have no 
other king than one given by the Romans.” 
Dy such discourses, tlic old man’s mind, dis¬ 
tempered in itself, was stimulated to passion, 
and these imputations sunk deejxT in his mind, 
than ap])eared from his countenance. 

VI. The time of the jinrilication of the army 
now arrived. The ceremony is thus perform¬ 
ed :—A dog being cut asunder in the middle, 
the head, with the forepart ami the entrails, is 
laid on the right side of the road, and the hind 
part on the left. Between the parts of 
the victim, thus divided, the forces inarch 
under arms. In the front of the van, are carried 
the remarkable suits of armour of all the kings 
ol Macedonia, from the remotest origin; 
next follows the king himself, with his children; 
31 
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then the ro}'al cohort and body guards, and the 
rest of the national troops close the rear. On 
this occasion, the king was accompanied by his 
two sons, one on each side of him; Perseus 
being now in his thirtieth year, Demetrius five 
years younger; the former in the full strength 
of manhood, the latter in its bloom ; a ripe 
progeny, capable of rendering tlicir father hap¬ 
py, if sound wisdom had regulated their comiucl. 
The custom was, that when the purifiealion 
was linishcd, the troops perlonned their CAer- 
cise; and then, being divided into two equal 
parties, engaged in representation of a liallle. 
The young princes were appointed commaii- 
de.ns in this mock engagement; not indeed mock 
engagement, as it should have been; for the 
encounter was, as if they were fighting for the 
throne; many wounds were givon with the 
foils, nor was any thing but sliaip weapons 
wanting to render it a regular battle. 'J’he 
party under Demcliins liad a gnuit superiority ; 
and, while Persons was vexed thereat, Ills judi¬ 
cious friends rejoiced ; and said, that that very 
circumstance would allbrd grounds for the 
heavier charges against his brother. 

VII. Each of the princes gave an entertain¬ 
ment that day to the party, who had exercised 
under his command. Perseus was invited to 
supper by Demetrius, but refused: however, 
cheerful hospitality, on such a festival day, and 
youthful mirth, led both to drink freely of wim*. 
The conversation of cither jiarly turned on the 
incidents of the mock engagement, ami jocular 
remarks were thrown on their antagonists. 
Without sparing even the oommamlers them¬ 
selves. To listen and catch such expressions, 
a spy was sent from among the guests of J’er- 
seus; but nut conducting himself with sulU- 
cient caution, he was detected by soim* young 
men who happened to come out ot the banquet- 
ing-rooin, and severely beaten. Demetrius, 
knowing nothing of this matter, said, “ Why 
don’t we go and join in merriment with my 
brother, assuaging, by our ojienncss and can¬ 
dour, any remains of his anger that may subsist 
since the fight P’ All cried out at once, that 
they would attend him, except those who were 
afraid of immediate vengeance for having beaten 
the spy. These, liowevcr, being presseil by 
Demetrius to go with the rest, concealed swords 
under their clothes, with which they might de¬ 
fend themselves if any violence should be offer- 
e<l. In the case of domestic discord, nothing 
can be kept secret. Both houses were full of 


spies and traitors. An informer ran on before 
to Perseus, and told him, that four armed young 
men were coming with Demetrius. Though 
lie well knew the reason of their fears, (for Kb 
had heard of the beating given to his guest,) 
yet, for the purpose of giving the fnatter a bad 
colour, he oidered his gate to he locked, and 
from the windows facing the street he called 
aloud to the revellers, and as if they were corue 
to murder him, not to approach the house. 
Demetrius, Hushed with vs ine, exclaimed loudly 
on being shut out. He then went home to his 
own feast entirely ignorant of the meaning of 
this proceeding. 

VIII. Next day, Perseus, as soon as he 
could be admilJed to Ins father’s jiresence, went 
into the jailace ; and with a eounleuancc ex- 
jnessive ol griait jiertnrbation, stood silent, at 
a disfiuiee. I'liilip asked him, “ if all was well, 
.nid what was the cause of that sadness?” He 
answered, “ T must tell you, that it is but by 
mere accident that 1 am now alive. My bro¬ 
ther attacks us, not with secret treachery ; he 
came last night to my house, with men in arms 
to take away my life, and it was by shutting 
the doors, and keeping the walls between me 
and him, that I saved myself from his fury.” 
As these words filled his father with hoiror. 
mixed with wonder, he added, “ If you canpre-, 
vail on yourself to listen to me, I will give you 
the clearest proof of the matter.” Philip re¬ 
plied, that he would certainly listen to him, 
and ordered Demetrius to be instantly summon¬ 
ed. He then sent for two friends of advanced 
age, T^ysimachus and Onomastus, (who never 
interfered in the disputes of the brothers, and 
who of late liad hut seldom appeared in the 
palace,) that ho niiglit have the assistance of 
their advice. In the interim, he walked about 
by himself, revolving many things in his mind. 
On being told that his friends were arrived, he 
retired with them into an inner apartment, at¬ 
tended by two of his life-guards; at the same 
lime permitting each of his sons to bri ngs ja. 
three persons unarmed. Here, having taken 
his seat, he said, “ Surely I am the most unhap¬ 
py of fiithers, sitting here as judge, between my 
two sons, on a charge of fratricide, made by one 
of them against the other; so that I must find, 
in my nearest relations, the foul stain either of 
falsehood or of wicked violence. This long 
time, indeed, I have apprehended an impending 
storm, not only from your countenances, which 
showed no sign of brotherly affection, but from* 
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fome expressions which I Imvc ovorlioard. 1 
But I sonletimos cherished (he hope, that the ■ 
heat of your rcsentineiit would cool, and that 
y^^ur mutual suspicions might he cleared up ; 
for I considcrcil, that oven enemies lay down 
their arms aijd become friends; and I tiust‘-d 
that you would some time or oilier reeal the 
memory of your fraternal relation to each oilier; 
of the open freedom and intimacy lli il subsist ' 
cdhotween you in your ho\i.sh <l.iys ; and liiial- , 
ly, of my instructions, which, f fear, I liave 
fruitlessly poured into deaf ears. J[ow (d’icn 
have I, in your hearing, nn-ntioned, with ab¬ 
horrence, examples of discord between InolUcrs, 
and recounted the dreadful eonse<jueiices of 
them, by which themselves, their oUbjiring, 
their houses, and their kingdoms, have been 
utterly ruined. I have represented, on the 
other hand, more laudable examjdes: the so¬ 
cial intercourse between the two kings of (he 
J.«aeedcDmoniiins, beneficial to themselves and 
to their country for many ages; and where 
the custom of every one, arbitrarily seizing on 
power, was quite overturned. 'J'lien, the 
brothers, Eumenes and Attains, having raised 
their dominions (once so low, that tlnw were 
almost ashamed of the titli* of king,) to an 
equijily with mine, or with those ot Antioch- 
us, or indeed of any inoiiarch of this age, and 
principally hy brotherly concord. Nor did I 
decline showing you exam]>les even from among 
the Romans ; some that had fallen under my 
own observation, others that 1 liad heard; as 
Titus and Lucius Quintius, who carried on the 
war with me; the two Scijuos, Publius and 
liueius, who vanquished Aniiochus, and their 
father and uncle, whos»‘ sociality, maintained 
through life, was not broken even hy death. 
But neither could the wickedness of the form- 
Vr, attended by a suitable issue, deter you from 
.your foolish quarrels; nor could the sound 
judgment and good fortune of the latter bend 
you to wisdom. While 1 am alive and in 
health, you have both of you, in your liopes 
and wisl,es, laid bold on tin* succession. You 
wish me to live just so long as that, surviving 
one, I should, by my death, make flu* otlicr 
king without a competitor. You cannot en¬ 
dure to have either brother or father. You 
ha*ve no*sense of'alTection, or duty; your in- 
■ .'?athible ]>assion for rule, alone, has taken up 
the place of all oBier feelings. Come, then, 
contaminate your father’s ears, contend with 
4iiitual accusation, as you soon will with the 


sword; speak out whatever you enn with truth, 
or whatever you may choose to invent. My 
ears are now open ; hut, henceforward, will be 
shut against all secret charges of one against 
the other.” On his uttering these words, with 
furious j)assion, every one, present hurst into 
tears, and for a long tiino kept a sorrowful 
silence. 

IX. At length Perseus spoke to this effect; 
'• I ought thru, it seems, to ha\e ojiened iny gate 
in the night, to have admitted those armed re¬ 
vellers, and held out my tliroat to their swords; 
since nothing less than the perpetration of the 
1 deed can gain belief, and since I, against whom 
a munlerous plot was levelled, am accosted in 
' the same language as if I were a robber and 
j an assassin. It is not without reason, that 
people say that you have Imt one son, Deme¬ 
trius; and that 1 am supposititious, and horn 
j of a eoncuhinc ; for if I held in your breast 
^ the rank of a son, or the affection due to one, 
you W'ould wreak your anger not on me, who, 
on detecting a plot against my life, make iny 
eomjdairit, liut on him who was the author of 
it; nor would myself he so cheap iii your eyes, 
as that you should neither he moved hy the 
danger which I have already undergone, nor 
hy that to which I must he exposed in future, 
it the assassins are jiermitted to go unpunish¬ 
ed. If, therefore, it la* our <loom to die in si- 
Imice, l<‘t us only pray the gods, that the wick¬ 
ed design aimed at me may end with me; and 
that you he not wounded through my sides. 
But if, as nature itself dictates to people, cn- 
comjiassed with ]>eri!s in a desert place, to 
implore aiil fioni men whom thi'y had never 
seen, so I, on finding a sword drawn against 
me, may he allowed to raise my voi<‘c. I bc- 
sei’ch you then, by your own person, by the 
name of father, (and you long know which of 
us reveres that title most,) that you may 
hear me in the same manner, ns you would if 
roused by e.alls and outcries, yon had come np, 
wluni I was crying lor help, and in tJie dead of 
night had found Demetrius, with armed men, 
in the porch of my house. M'lial 1 should, at. 
that tune and in that ease, have exclaimed 
against with terror, I now, ne'-t day lay lieforo 
you in form of a eomplaiut. Brotlier,it is long 
since you and I lived togctluir on the terms of 
mutual hosjutalitv; vmur chief wish is to be 
king; your liopes on that bend meet ohstaele.s 
in my age, in the law of nations, in tlio ancient 
[ practice of Maeedoiiia, as well as in my lather’s 
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ju<lgmrnt. These you can surmount by no 
oilier moans tliaii by shedding my blt»otl. To 
this end you leave no scheme norefTort untried. 
Hitherto, cither my care or fortune has kept 
me from destruction. Yesterday, on occasion 
of the purification, tlie military exercise and 
mock representation of a fight, you brought on 
almost a bloody battle; nor was I saved from 
death by any other means than by sudering 
myself and my party to be overcome. After 
this pretending brotherly sport, you wanted to 
drag me to your house to supper. Father, can 
you suppose I should have met there unarmed 
guests, when they came, in arms, to my house 
to drink with me ? Do you think there would 
have been no danger in the night from their 
swords, wlion, before, lhi*y were near killing 
me with foils'! Why, Demetrius, did you 
come at that time of night; why an enemy 
come to a person provoked ; wiiy wiJh young 
men in arms 1 I did not dare to trust myself 
with you as a guest, and shall I admit you to 
drink with me when you come surrounded 
with armed men 1 Father, if the gale had been 
open, you would, at this moment, he preparing 
my funeral, instead of hearing my complaint. 
I do not, as an accuser, urge any thing for the 
purpose of aggravation ; neither do I put to¬ 
gether doubtful circumstances, in a train of 
artful arguments. For wliat can he say 1 
Docs he deny that he came to my gate with a 
large party, or that there were armed men witli 
him ? Send for the persons; I will name 
them. I know that they who dared to make 
this attempt, dare to do any thing; neverthe¬ 
less, they will not dare to contradict what ( 
say. If I brought before you any who had 
been caught within my doors, in arms, you 
would consider this as full j)roof ; and you 
ought to consider those who make confession 
of what I have charged them with, in the same 
light, as if actually caught in the fart. 

X. « Father ! your curses should fall on the 
ambition for rule. Call uji the furies, the 
avengers of the wrongs of brothers ; but let 
not your curses be undiscriminaling. Examine 
and distinguish between the plotter and the 
person plotted against, and pour them on the 
guilty head. Let him, who intended to kill a 
brother, feel the wrath of the gods, and of his 
father also ; and let him, who was to have per¬ 
ished by a brother’s wickedness, find refuge in 
his father’s compassion and justice. For where 
else shall I seek refuge, who cannot find safety 


in the solemn purification of your army, in the, 
exercise of the trooiis, in my own bouse, in a 
feast, nor in the night, which nature’s bounty 
granted to mankind for a season of repose. If 
I go to my brother, according to his invita-\ 
tion, I must die. If I admit my brother 
to a party of pleasure within my own gates; I 
must die. Neither by going, nor by staying, 
can I cscapi' treacherous plots. Whither then 
shall 1 betake me ? Father, your favour only 
have 1 ever courted, and that of the gods. I 
have not tin* Romans to fly to. They wish 
my destruction, because I gri(‘vc at the injuries 
which they have done to you; because I resent 
your being deprived of so many cities, so many 
nations, and, but the other day, of the coast of 
'('brace. 'J'hcy have no hope that Macedonia 
will I'vor be their property, while either you or 
I are safe'. Rut, if I sliould be taken oil’ by 
tlie wickedness of my ]>roiher, and you by old 
age; or if even this sliould not he waited for, 
they know that both the king and kingdom of 
M aeedoma will become theirs. If the Homans 
had left you any thing beyond the limits of 
Macedonia, I would suppose that T might there 
find shelter, llut I have protection enough in 
the Macedonians. You were an eye-witness 
yesterday of the attack made on me by* the 
soldiers. What did they want, but pointed 
weapons, to rornplcte (he business ? And what 
they wanted, in the day, rny brother’s guests 
took to themselves in the night. Why need I 
mention the greater part of (he nobles, who 
liave placed all their hopes of wealth and pre¬ 
ferment in the Romans, and in him, who can 
do everything with the Romans'! Nor, in 
truth, do they prefer him merely to me, his 
cider brother, but, in some measure, to your¬ 
self, his king and father. For, he is the pri¬ 
son out of regard to whom the senate remitted 
I to you the intended punishment, who now 
screens you from the Roman arms; who thinks 
it fit that your advanced age should be under 
obligation to, and under control of, his youth. 
He is supported by the Romans, by all tfic 
cities hturated from your jurisdiction; by the 
Macedonians who are pleased at the peace with 
Rome. For me, where is there either hope 
or support of any kind, except in you, my 
father 1 

XI. What do you suppose to be the infen- 
tion of the letter sent to you lately by Titus 
Quintius, in which he not only says, that you 
acted wisely for your own interest in sending 
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.Demetrius to Rome, but also advises you to 
send him’ back ajjain, with a greater number of 
ambassadors, and even the first men of Mace¬ 
donia? Titus C^uintius is now his counsellor, 
.and master, in every thing. You, his father, 
he has renounced, and has substituted Quintius 
irt‘ your place. Rome is the principal j)lacc 
where their secret plans arc digested. Wlion 
he desires you to send greater numbers, and 
the chief men of Macedonia, he is seeking as¬ 
sistants in their schemes. For those who go 
thither, pure and uncorrupt, and satisfied that 
you are really tlicir king, return tainted and 
infect<*d by Roman poisons^ Demetrius alone 
is every thing with tliem. They gave him the 
title of king, even in his father’s lifetime. If 
I express my indignation at these things, I am 
charged with being ambitious for rule; not 
only by others, but, father, even by you. Rut 
this charge, if made against both, Ido not ad¬ 
mit ; for whom do 1 disturb from his place, 
that I may .succeed in his room? My father 
alone is before me ; and that he may long he 
so, I beseech the gods. If I survive him (and 
so may I survive him, as I shall deserve that 
liims('If may wish it,) I shall receive the crown, 
if my father devises it to me. lie covets rule, 
aiu^ covets it with criminal passion, who hastily 
^overleaps the order of age, of nature, of the 
Macedonian customs, and of the laws of nations. 
An elder brother stands in his way; to whom 
by right, and by the choice of his father, the 
succession belongs. Rot us, he cries, put him 
out of the way. I shall not be the first that 
acquired a kingdom by killing a brother. My 
father being old, and left alone by his son’s 
death, will rather fear for himsidf, than revtmge 
the death of his son. The Romans will re¬ 
joice, they will approve, they will supjiort the 
act. Father, these prospects are uncertain, 
but they are not without grounds. For the 
matter stands thus: it is in your power to ward 
off danger by punishing those who look arms 
to kill me ; but should their villany succeed, it 
will not then be in your power to take ven¬ 
geance for my death.” 

XII. When Perseus ceased speaking, the 
eyes of all present were turned on Demetrius, 
as they expected from him an imniediutc re¬ 
ply: but he kept silence for a long time. It 
was evident that, drowned as he was in 
tears, he had not power to utter a word ; but, 
at last, the necessity that called on him to 
«peak, overcame his grief, and he expressed 


himself thus: “ Father, all the aids of which 
jicrsons accused could heretofore have availed 
themselves, my brother has taken from me, and 
converted to his own purpose. By his tears, 
counterfeited for the purpose of working an¬ 
other’s ruin, he has caused my real tears to be 
suspected by you. Although, ever since my 
return from Rome, he has employed himself 
night and day in plotting my destruction, and 
holding, for that end, secret consultations with 
his confederates, yet he now repicscnts me in 
the character, not only of a conspirator, but of 
an open assassin and murderer. He terrifies 
you with his danger, in order to hasten through 
your means the ruin of an innocent brother. 
He asserts, that he has no place of refuge in 
the world, in order to cut ofl' any remains of 
hojic, which I might have, even in you. Cir- 
cumventcil, unsupported, and helpless as I am, 
he loads me with injurious imputations, respect¬ 
ing interest with foreigners, which, instead of 
proving useful, is detrimental to me. Then, 
with what unfair artifice does he act, in blend¬ 
ing the charge of last night with invectives 
against the rest of my conduct; with design, 
on the one hand, by his representation of tlio 
tenor of my Ixdiaviour, in other ])articiilars, to 
throw a colour of guilt on tlic former, tJie true 
nature of which you shall soon understand; 
and, on the other hand, to support the other 
groundless insinuations resj)ectiijg niy views, 
wishes, and designs, ]>y this latter, fictitious, 
fabricated stor}'. Ho had, at the same time, a 
farther design , tliat his accusation might ap¬ 
pear to be sudden and unpremeditated, as if 
occasioned by sudden fright and disturbance in 
the night. But, Perseus, if I were a traitor 
against rny father and his governinciit; if I hud 
formed coiin<‘ctions witli the Romans, or with 
others, enemies of my father, the tale of last 
night ought not to have been wailed for; I 
ought to have been long ago brought to an¬ 
swer for my treason. And if the other 
charges were unfounded, and tended to dis¬ 
cover your ill will towards me, rather than 
my guilt, it ought on the present day also, 
to he either oinitti'il or postjionod ; in order 
that it miglit clearly aiipcar, whether I 
plotted against you; or you, with indeed 
a strange and singular kind of hatred, against 
me. However, I will, as well as I am 
able, in niy present unforeseen perturbation of 
mind, distinguish those matters which you have 
confounded; and I will unveil the plot of the 
31* 
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preceding evening, whether mine or yours. 
Perseus wishes it to be believed, that J had 
formed a design to take his life, with tlic view, 
it seems, that having removed the eldt‘r bro¬ 
ther, to whom by the law of nations, by the 
custom of Macedonia, and likewise hy your 
judgment, as he says, the kingdom was to de¬ 
volve, I, the younger, should succeed in the 
room of him whom I had slain. What, tlien, 
can be the meaning of that other part of his 
speech, where he says that I courted the favour 
of the Romans, and from my reliance on them, 
conceived hopes of the crown I For, if I be¬ 
lieved that the Romans possessed such influ¬ 
ence, that they could impose on Macedonia 
whatever king they pleased, and if I had such 
confidence in my interest with them, wdiat need 
was there of fratricide 1 Co\dd it be my wish 
to wear a diadem stained with a hndlior's Idood, 
or to become odious and execrable, in the eyes 
of those very people, with whom, whatev(!r 
share of interest I might happen to Jiave, was 
procured hy eitlier real, or at least alFccted, in¬ 
tegrity of eondiict ? Can this he possible, I 
say, unless you believe that Titus Quintiiis, 
by whose counsels and advice you allege 1 am 
at present governed, though he lives on a foot¬ 
ing of such cordial aflection with his own bro¬ 
ther, would recommend to me to murder mine 1 
He has assembled together for me, not only the 
favour of the Romans, hut the opinions of the 
Macedonians, and the concurring sentiments 
almost of all the gods, and of all mankind, by 
reason of all which he cannot believe that he 
would prove equal to me in the coini)ctition. I 
Yet the same man accuses me of having, i 
(while seiisilde of my infi-riority to him in j 
every mode of proceeding,) had recourse to an 
act of wickedness as my only resource. Are 
you satisfied that the decision lietwi'cn us shall 
he made on this princij)le, that whichever fear¬ 
ed lest the other should seem more worthy of 
the throne, shall be deemed guilty of designing 
his brother’s destruction 'I 

A'lIT. *‘But lotus examine the process of 
this accusation, in whatever manner it has been 
fabricated. He has arraigned me of attempt¬ 
ing his life, in several dilferenl methods; and 
all these modes of attack ho has hrouglit within 
the compass of one day. I intended to kill 
him in the middle of the day ; in the course of 
the exercises; and in preference of all other 
days, on that of the purification. I intended, 
when I invited him to supper, to take him off 


by poison. 1 intended, when some armed per- , 
sons followed me to join his party in their con¬ 
viviality, to kill him with the sword. You see 
what sort of ojiportuuilies were chosen for thi? 
murder; those of sport, teasting, and revelling, 
and on what days, or on what soit, of a day ! 
On the day in winch the army was purified; 
in which, after the royal armour of all the 
fornnsr kintrs of Macedonia was carried in pro¬ 
cession between llic divided parts of the victim, 
when ho and 1, onl\, rode along with you, fa¬ 
ther, at your sides, and the body of the Mace¬ 
donian troo})S followed. Now, even supposing 
that I had formerly been guilty of some crime, 
could I, after being purified and expiated in 
' this saered solemnity, at the very time when I 
' was looking at the victim laid on each side of 
our road, revolve in my mind fratricide; 
could 1 have poisons and swords prepared 
against the feast With what otlicr sacred 
rites could I afterwards alone for the guilt of 
a mind, thus contaminated with every kind of 
villany 1 Rut his understanding is so blinded 
by eagerness to turn every thing iuto a crime, 
that he confounds one thing with anotluT. 
For if, Perseus, I intended to take you oil’ hy 
poison, what could he more incongruous with 
my design, than to provoke you to rage by. an 
obstinate contest and fight 1 Ought I to have 
given you reason to refuse, as you did, my in¬ 
vitation to supper? Rut when, in your anger, 
you had refused, wliethcr ought I to have taken 
pains to pacify you, that 1 might find another 
opportunity, since I had got the ]ioison ready, 
or to fly oil’ at once to another plan of killing 
you with the sword, and on that same day, 
under pretence of feasting with yon ? If I 
thought that you declined supping with me, 
through fear for your life, how could I sup(H)se 
that you would not, through the sarnc fear, 
have declined admitting me to drink with you? 

XIV. ‘‘ Father, I have no cause to blush, 
that on a festival day, among companions of 
my own age, I should have indulged too freely 
in wine ; and 1 wish you would inquire what 
cheerfulness ami mirth prevailed in yesterday’s 
entertainment, at my house, heightened too 
hy our joy, pcfhaps a blameable one, for 
our party not having been worsted in the 
fight. My present misfortune, and my' fears, 
have effectually dissipated the fumes of the 
liquor; hut, if these had not intervened, we, 
the conspirators, would have been now lying 
fast asleep. If, Perseus, I designed to storm« 
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•your house, and after taking it, to kill the own¬ 
er, ought 1 not to have refrained from wine for 
tliat one day, and to have kept niy soldiers 
eohor? That I should not he the only one to 
.defend my cause with excessive candour, my 
brother himself, not in the least inclined to 
iflalicc or suspicion, says, I know nothing 
more, I charge them with nothing more, than 
llmt they came in arms to dniik witli rnc. If 
1 should ask, how came you acquainted with 
tliat circumstance? you niust necessarily ac¬ 
knowledge, either that my house was lull of 
your spies ; or that my coiu]>auions took aims 
so openly, as that every tme, could know (heir 
pur[)osc. liC'st he should seem to argue, with 
an intention to aggravate guilt, he desires you 
to itujuire from the persons whom he w'ould 
name, whether they had earried swords, in 
order that, in sueU a ease, and r(‘specting a fact 
which Iheiiisolves c<mfess, 1 might he deemed 
conviett'd. Why, Perseus, dt) you not rather 
(h'sire inquiry to he nuule, whetln‘r they earned 
svv(»rds li)i the purpose of killing you ; wliether, 
hy iny rlirectioiis and knowledgt'7 for tins is 
what you wash to he believed, and not what 
they will confess, and what is, indeed, notori- 
tius, that (hey earned them for the jmrjiosc of 
tleft^iding themselves. Whether they acted 
^righl or wrong, let them account for their owm 
eoiiduet. My cause, wliie.h is in no way afli'cted 
hv this act, you ought not to hav(^ blended 
with It; or you ought to have exj)lained, whe¬ 
ther we inlended to attack you openly, or 
secretly. If openly, why did we not all carry 
swords, and m>t those only who had !>catcii 
your spy'* If privately, what was our plan? 
Were four to remain, when the banquet broke 
iij), and f your guest had departi d, in order to 
fall on you in your sleep? How would they 
have escaped detection, as being strangers, and 
l>eloiiging to me; and, above all, being liable 
(o suspicion, on account of their baviiig been 
in a quarrid a little before? And how were 
they to have escaped alter having killed you? 
Was your house so weakly defended, as that 
it could be stormed by tlie aid of four 
swords ? 

XV. “Drop, then, that fable of last night; 
and recur to what really grieves you, what 
kindles your envy. ISay,— Why, Demetrius, 
IS mention made any where of your mounting 
the throne? Why do you appear, to some, 
more worthy to succeed to your f.dhcr’s dignify 
biiun I ? Why do you disturb, with doubt and 


anxiety, my hopes, wliich would be certain if 
you were not in being ? These arc the thoughts 
of Perseus, though he docs not express them; 
these make him my enemy, these my accuser; 
these, my father, fill your house, these fill your 
kingdom with accusations and suspicions. But 
as I ought not now to hope for the crown, or 
perhaps ever to think of a competition for it, 
being, as I am, the younger brother, and it 
being your will that I should yield to the 
chhu*; so neither ought I, at any former time, 
or at the present, to act in such a manner, as 
to ujipear undeserving of having you for my 
father, and of all tlie otlier blessings of my 
life. That would be the consequence of 
vicious eoiuluet in me, not of moderation, and 
of yielding to him, to whom the laws, divine 
and human, order me to give jilaee. I am up¬ 
braided in regard to the Romans; and what 
ought to he deemed an honour, is turned into 
a crime. It was not at my request, that I was 
etther delivered a hostage to tlic Romans, or 
sent ambassador to lioine. Being commis¬ 
sioned hy you, I did not refuse to go. On 
both oeeasions, I conducted myself in such a 
manner, as to he no disgrace to you, to your 
kingdom, or to the Macedonian nation. You, 
therefore, father, have been the cause of my 
friendship with the liomans. As long as 
peace sliall subsist between you and them, so 
long will 1 also continue in friendship with 
them; hut, if war should arise, I, who have 
been tliere a hostage, and no unprofitable am¬ 
bassador in my father’s behalf, will be their 
most determined enemy. Nor do I, this day, 
require, that the favour of the Romans should 
be any advantage to me; I only deprecate its 
being made detrimental. It neither commenc¬ 
ed m war, nor is it meant to subsist in war. 
I was a pledge of peace ; and, to procure a eon- 
tinuanre of peace, I was sent ambassador. 
J.et neither be estceiiKid an honour or a crime. 
Father, if I have been guilty of any unduliful 
behaviour towards you, or any criminal beha¬ 
viour towards my brother, there is no punish¬ 
ment to which I will not submit without mur¬ 
muring. If I am innocent, let me not, 1 be¬ 
seech you, he destroyed by envy. My broth¬ 
er’s accusation, tliis day, is not the first that 
he has brought against me: but it is the first 
made openly, and is entirely undeserved hy me. 
If my father were angry with me, it would be¬ 
come the i-ldcr brother to intercede for the 
younger, to obtain pardon for his youth and for 
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his error; but, in the very person from whom 
I ought to receive protection, in him I meet 
my ruin. From a feast and intemperate drink¬ 
ing, I have been hurried, almost half asleep, to 
defend myself against a charge of fratricide. 
Without advocates, without patrons, I am 
compelled to plead my own cause. If I were 
to speak for another, 1 would have taken time 
to study and compose my discourse; though, 
in that case, I should run no other hazard, than 
that of riiy reputation f*)r abilities. Hut, before 
1 knew the reason of being summoned hitlicr, 

1 heard you in a paroxysm of passion, ordeiing 
me to account for my conduct, and my brother 
accusing me. He employed, against me, a 
speech long before prepared and studied ; while 
I liaJ no longer time for learning the nature of 
the case, than while the charges against im? 
Wi^rc recited. During that short sjiace, whether 
should I listen to my accuser, or study a do- ^ 
fence 1 ^I'hunder-struck by the sudden and 
unthought-of (Calamity, I was scarcely capable i 
of understanding wliat was alleged against me, 
much less of aetlUng properly in my mind, what 
defence I should make. What hope, indeed, 
could I have, if my judge were not my father; 
with whom, though my elder brother has the 
advantage of a larger share in his affection, yet 
surely, standing thus accused, I ought not to 
meet a less share of comj»assioii. For my 
prayer is, that you would save me, for my 
sake, and for your own ; he demands, that, for 
his security, you should put me to death. In 
what manner, do you think, will he act, when you 
shall deliver the kingdom into his hands, who, 
even now, thinks it reasonable that he should 
he gratified with my blood 1” While he was 
proceeding in this manner, hU voice was stop¬ 
ped by a flood of tears. Pliilip ordered Per¬ 
seus and Demetrius to withdraw; and, after 
conferring a short time with his friends, declar¬ 
ed, (hat “ he could not, from a single hour's 
discussion, form a dclinite judgment on the 
cause between them. 'Phis could only be done 
by a scrutiny into the conduct and manners of 
both, and a close obsi'rvation of their words and 
actions, on all occasions, great and small.” 
From which it appeared clearly to every one, 
that the charge relating to the preceding night, 
was effectually refuted; but that Demetrius 
was viewed with jealousy, as too closely con¬ 
nected with the Romans. Such were the 
seeds of a Macedonian war, which were sowed i 


I during the life time of Philip, though they 
did not ripen into effect until the government 
fell into (he hands of Perseus, with whom it 
was waged. 

XVI. Both the consuls went into laguria, 
at that lime the only consular province. Their 
successes there occasioned a supplication uf 
one day (o be decreed. About two thousand 
Ligurians came to the extreme borders of the 
(lallic province, where Marccllus lay encamped, 
an<l r<;<|ucslcd him to receive their submission. 
Marcellus ordered them to wait where they 
were, and sent a letter to the senate, desiring 
to know lln'ir ph'asure. 'Phe senate ordered 
■ Marcus Ogulnius, praRtor, to write back to 
Marccilus, that, “it would have boon more 
pnipcr for the consuls, whose province it was, 
than I’or tlu’in to have detcrmiruHl what, in this 
ca .c, was fur the public advantage. That, 
liowevor, as the matter stood, it was their opin¬ 
ion, that (he submission of tlie liigurians 
.should he received; that their arms should be 
taken from them, and sent to the consuls.” 
i 'Phe praitors arrived at the same time, in 
I Spain ; Publius Manlius, in the Farther pro¬ 
vince, which he hud governed in his former 
jirajtorship, and Quintus Fulvius Flaccus, in 
the Hither one, where he received the command 
of (he army from Tcrentius; the Farther pro¬ 
vince, by the death of the proprietor, Publius 
Sempronius, having been left without a gover¬ 
nor. While Fulvius Flaccus was besieging a 
town of the Spaniards, called Urhicua, he was 
attacked by the Celtiheriaiis. Many severe 
actions were fought on the occasion, and many 
of the Romans killed and wounded. Nothing, 
however, could prevail on Fulvius to raise the 
sii‘ge; and, by perseverance, he carried his 
point. 'Phe Celtiberians, wearied out with 
so many buttles, retired; and the city, having 
lost their assistance, was, within a few days' 
after, taken and sacked, when the prsetor 
bestowed the booty on the soldiers. Fulvius, 
after reducing this town, sent his forces into 
winter quarters; and I'ublius Manlius did 
the same, without having performed any thing 
worth mention; for all that he did was, to 
collect into one body, the troops which had 
been scattered in various places. Such were 
the transactions of that summer in Spam. 
Terentius, who had come home from that 
province, entered the city in ovation. He 
carried in the procession nine thousand three 
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► hundred and twenty pounds weight of silver, 
eighty pounds weight of gold, and two golden 
crowns of the weight of sixty-seven pounds. 

XVJI, This year the Romans were arbi¬ 
trators in a dispute, subsisting between tlic 
people of -Carthage and king Masiinssu, about 
^ tract of ground. This ground, (lala, father 
of Masinissa, had taken from the Carlhagiui- 
ans. Syphax had expelled (iala, and, after¬ 
wards, from respc(.t to ins fallicr-in-iaw, Has- 
dnibal, ha<l made a present of it to the (hirlha- 
ginians. In the present year, Masinissa liad 
expelled tlie (’arthaginians. 'J’his matter was 
debated befoie the Roman deputies, wiili no 
less violent heat than had animah'd the parties 
when engaged in the field, 'j’hc Cartliagini- 
ans reel.limed the ground, first, as having lieen 
the properly of their ancestors ; and next, on 
the title which they had derived from Syphax. 
Masinissa urged, “ that lie had retaken posses¬ 
sion of it, as part of his father’s kingdom, and 
held it under the law of nations; and that lie 
had the advantage, both in the merits of his 
cause, and in the present possession. U'hat, 
in this discussion, he had no other fear, than 
lest the moderation of the Romans might 
operate to his loss, making them dread the 
appearance of any partiality to a king who was 
^ their fiieiid and ally, in prejudice to the com¬ 
mon enemy of him and them.” The deputies 
did not alter the right of possession, but remit¬ 
ted the cause entire to I lie senate at Rome, 
'riiere was nothing done afterwards, in Idguria. 
'I’he inhabitants, at first, retired into remote 
forests ; and, afterwards, disbanding tlieir army, 
sei»arated, and went off to their several forts 
and Milages. The consuls, too, wished to 
disband their forces, and wrote to the .senate 
for orders ; but the senate directed, that one of 
them should discharge his troops, and come to 
Rome to elect magistrates for the year; and 
that the otlier, with his legions, should pass 
the winter at Pisse. A report prevailed, that 
the transalpine Gauls were arming their young 
men, and it was not known, on what quarter 
of Italy that multitude would pour itself. 
The consuls settled the matter between them, 
—that CneiuR Bsebius should go home to the 
elections; liis brother, Marcus Bicbius, being 
a candidate for the consulship. 

XVIII. 'Phe assembly for the election of 
consuls was then held, and Publius Cornelius 
Othegus and Marcus Baebius Tamphilus were 
•chosen, [Y. R. 571. B. C. 181.] The prac- 
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tors afterwards elected were, Quintus Fabius 
Maximus, Quintus Fabius Buteo, Caius Clau¬ 
dius Nero, Quintus Petillius Spuriiius, Marcus 
Pinarius Posca, .and Lucius Duroiiius. When 
the magistrates entered into office, tlie loW 
disposed of the provinces thus : to the consuls, 
Liguria ; to Quintus Petillius, the city juris¬ 
diction; to Quintus Fabius Maximus, the fo¬ 
reign; to Quintus Fabius Buteo, Gaul; to 
(biiu.s Claudius Nero, 8iei!y; to Marcus Pi- 
nanus, l^ardiiiia; and to Lucius Duronius, 
Ajuilia, to which W'as annexed [stria, informa¬ 
tion being received, from Tarentiim and Brun- 
dusinin, tliat the country on llie sea coasts was 
infested by foioigri pirates. 'Pho Massilians 
made the same coinplaint, with regard to the 
ships of the Ligurians. The armies were then 
voted to the consuls, four Roman legions each 
consisting of five tliousand two hundred foot, 
and tliree hundred horse; and of the allies and 
J.atin(‘s, fifteen thousand foot, and eight hun¬ 
dred horse. In the two Spains, the pnrtors 
were continued in command, with the armies 
which they then had ; and an augmentation was 
voted for them, amounting to three thousand 
Roman foot, with two hundred hor.se, and six; 
thousand foot and tlircc hundred horse, of the 
Latine confederates. IVor was tlic luisiness of 
the fleet neglected. The consuls were ordered 
to constitute duumvirs fer eoiulucting it; and 
these were to man twenty .sliips, which they 
launched with Roman citizens, who had been 
in servitude, only taking care that the otlicerB 
shoulil he men of free birth. The duumvirs, 
eacli at tlic head of ten .sliips, took separate 
parts of the sea coast under tlicir ijiroteclion, 
so that the promontoiy of Minerva formed the 
point of division between them : one was to 
defend the part on the right, as far as Mar¬ 
seilles ; the other, that on the left, to the town 
of Barium. 

XIX. Many alarming prodigies were seen 
at Rome this year, and others reported from 
abroad. A shower of blood ftdl in the courts 
of the temples of Vulcan and Concord, and 
the priests reported that spears moved in the 
hands of the statues, and that the image of 
,Iuno Sospita at Laiiuvium, shed tears. There 
was a pestilence in the country, in the market 
towns and villages; and .so violent was it, in 
the city, that jieoplc could scarcely be found to 
bury the dead. These yirodigies, and the mor¬ 
tality, alarmed the senate so much, that they 
ordered the coinuls to sacrifice, to such gods as 
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their judgment should direct, victims of the j 
larger kinds, and the decemvirs should con¬ 
sult the books. Pursuant to their direction, a 
supplication for one day was proclaimed, to be 
performed at every shrine in Home ; and they 
advised, besides, and the senate voted, and the 
consuls proclaimed, that there shouM be a sup¬ 
plication, and public worship, for three days, 
throughout all Italy. The pestilenec raged 
with so great fury, that when, in consequence 
of the revolt of the Corsicans, and a war raised 
in Sardinia by the Ibians, an order was passed 
for raising, from among the Latincs, eight 
thousand foot and three hundred horse, to be 
carried into Sardinia, with Pinareus the prm- 
tor;—the consuls returned a representation, 
that so great a number of men had died, and so 
many were sick, in every place, that such a 
body of soldiers could not be collected. On 
this, the praetor was ordered to take from 
Cncius Bffibius, proconsul, who was in w'lnter 
quarters at Pisa?, as many .soldiers as would 
make up the deficiency, and then to sail to | 
Sardinia, ljucius Duronius, the prietor, to 
whose lot Apulia had fallen, received also a 
charge to make inquiry concerning the Bac¬ 
chanalians ; for some remaining seeds of the 
evils, formerly excited by those people, had 
shown themselves there the year before. 'J'he 
inquiries, though commenced under the praetor, 
Lucius Pupius, had yet been lirought to no 
issue; the senate therefore ordered the new 
pr»tor to cut up that evil by the roots, .so that 
it should never spread again. 'J'he consuls, 
also, by direction of the senate, proposed to the 
people certain laws concerning canvassing for 
elections. 

XX. They next introduced the embassie.s to 
audience. And first, those of the kings, Eu- 
mcnes and Ariaralhes the Cappadocian; and 
Phamaces of Pontus. No farther answer 
was given to these, than that the senate would 
send persons to examine, and decide their dis¬ 
putes. Ambassadors from the Lacedemonian 
exiles, and from the Achteans, were next 
brought in. Hopes were given to the exiles, 
that the senate would write to the Achaeans to 
procure their restoration. The Achseans gave 
an account, to the satisfaction of the senate, of 
the recovery of Messenc, and the settlement of 
affairs there. From Philip, king of Macedo¬ 
nia, came two ambassadors also,—Philocles 
and Appelles; not on any business with the 
senate, but rather to pry into and inquire con¬ 


cerning the correspondence with the Romans, 
of which Perseus had accused Demetrius, and, 
particularly, into that with Titus Quintius, 
concerning the kingdom, to the supposed pre¬ 
judice of his brother. The king had employed 
these men, believing them unbiassed in respect 
of cither party: but they were accoinpliees anti 
agents of Perseus, in his treacherous designs. 
Demetrius, ignorant of all, except the villanoiis 
scheme of his brother, which had lately broke 
out, at first neither utterly despaired, nor yet 
entertained much hojie, of eflecling a reconcili¬ 
ation with Ills father ; but afterwards he trusted 
less and less every day to Philip’s alTeclion, 
having observed that he was closely beset by 
Pcr.seus. Whercfiire, not to increase the sus¬ 
picions he laboured under, he used extreme 
circuin.spection in all his words and actions, 
and carefully a^oi(led all mention of, and coin- 
nninicntioii with, the Romans ; refraining even 
from receiving letters from them, as he knew 
that charges of this nature exasperated his father 
more than any thing else. 

XXL Philip, in order to prevent his troops 
from being enervated by inactivity, and, at the 
same time, to avert all suspicion of his harbour¬ 
ing any design of a war with Rome, ordered his 
army to assemble at »Stohi, in P®onia ; dnd 
thence he led it on into Ma?dica. He had been 
seized with an earnest desire of ascending to 
the summitof Mount Hemus, for he gave credit 
to a vulgar opinion, that from thence could be 
seen at once, the Pontic and Adriatic seas, the 
river Danube, and the Alps; and he thought 
that the having a view of all those places, would 
he of no small consequence towards forming 
his plans of a war with Rome. On inquiry, 
from people acquainted with the country, re¬ 
specting this mount, he was told that there was 
no way by which an army could go up it; hut 
that a small party, lightly aeeoutred, might, 
though with great difFiculty, climb to the top. 
Then, wishing to soothe, with familiar dis¬ 
course, his younger son whom he had deter¬ 
mined not to take with him, he, first, asked 
hi.s opinion, “ whether, as the difficulty of the 
journey was represented to be so great, he ought 
to persist in his design, or not V* He added, 
that, if lie should resolve to proceed, he could 
not forget the caution of Antigonus, respecting 
nndertokings of that kind; who having all 
his family on board the same ship with him, 
and being tossed about by a violent storm, 
was said to have advised his sons to remem- 
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i)cr, and hand down to their cliiUircn this 
maxim: mwor, in casrs of danger, to hazard 
themselves, and tiieir whole family together. 
Ho would tlierefore attend to this warning, and 
,not expose his two sons at once to those perils, 
which were 4-epresenled to he in his way ; and 
51^ he meant to take his elder son with him, he 
would send hack the younger into Macedonia, 

* us a reserve to liis hopes, and as guardian of 
the kingdom.” Demetrius perceived clearly 
that lie was sent out of the way, that he might 
not be present at their deliherations, when, 
with the above mentioned places in their view, 
they should consult which were the shortest 
roads to the Adriatic sea and to Italy, and what 
was the genera! j)lan to be pursued in the war. 
He was obliged liowevcr not only to obey his 
father on the occasion, but to express his 
approbation of the measure, lest a reluctant 
obedience might begot suspicion. 'J'o secure 
liis safety on the rood to Macedonia, Didos, one 
of the king's general ofiicer.s, and governor of 
Piponia, was ordered to escort liirn with a 
small party of men. 'Fliis man had united 
with Perseus in the conspiracy to ruin his 
brother, as liad likewise most of his father’s 
friends, us soon as they discovered plainly from 
the bent of the king’s inclination, which of the 
two was to inherit tlie throne; and IVrseus 
charged him on this occasion, to insinuate him¬ 
self l>y every kind of obsequiousness into the 
most familiar corninunicalion with Demetrius, 
so as to draw from him all his secrets, and to 
pry into his hidden thoughts. 'J’he prince, 
tlierefore, sot out with a guard, W'hich exposed 
him to greater dangers than he would have hud 
to encounter if he had gone alone. 

XXII. Pliilip marched first into Msedica, 
then across the deserts that lie between Ma^dica 
and Hemus; and, at longtli, on the evening of 

* the seventh day, he reached the foot of the 
mountain. There he halted one day, to make 
choice of those who were to accompany him; 
and on the next, proceeded on his journey. 
At first, while they ascended tlie lower parts 
of the hills, the fatigue was moderate; but, as 
they advanced upwards, they found the ground 
more thickly covered with woods, and in many 
places impassable. They then came to a part 
where tlie way was shaded by the thickness of 

■*Tiie* trees, and the branches so interwoven with 
each other, that they could hardly see the sky ; 
but when they had nearly reached the top, 
what is rarely seen in other places, the whole 


tract was covered witli a tliick fog, so as to 
render tlicir advancing no less dillicult than if 
It had hern night. At last, on tlic third day, 
they arrived at the summit. On coming down, 
they said nothing to discountenance the vulgar 
opinion, being unwilling, 1 suppose, to expose 
the journey to ridicule, and not because it was 
there possible to see those seas, and mountains, 
and rivers, so widely distant from each other. 
They W(*ro all greatly fatigued by the difneiilty 
of the way ; and chieny the king himself, 
whose great age rendered him less qualified for 
a<‘thc exertions. Aft<T saciificing to Jupiter 
j and the sun, on two altars which he consecrat¬ 
ed on the spot, he descended in two days, though 
the ascent luid cost liim three; for he was par¬ 
ticularly afraid of the uiglit air, for though the 
j dog star was now risen, the cold was as intense 
1 as in winter. After struggling with numer¬ 
ous hardships, he found his camp in a condition 
not more pleasing, for, as it lay in a country 
imdosed on all sides by di'scrts, it laboured 
' under extreme want of every thing. He halted 
! tlierefore but one day, to refresh those who 
i had attended him, and then hastened away into 
I tlu! country of the Denthcletians, with all the 
' precipitation of flight. Those were allies, but 
I the Macedonians, to sujiply their own neces¬ 
sities, plundered tlieir country, as if it belonged 
to an enemy; for they first pillaged the country 
houses, and afterwards sc\cral villages, over¬ 
whelming the king with sliame, when he heard 
the cries of his allies, calling, in vain, on the 
godh who witnessed their league, and on him¬ 
self, by name. Having carried off corn from 
hence, he marched back into Ma‘dica, and laid 
siege to a town called Petra. He pitched his 
camp, in a plain, and sent his son Perseus with 
a small party, to attack the city, from higher 
ground. The townsmen, pressed by danger on 
all sides, gave hostages, and, for the present, 
surrendered themselves; but as soon as the 
army retired, regardless of the hostages, they 
deserted the city, and fiod into fastnesses and 
mountains. Philip relumed to Macedonia, 
having exhausted his troops by every kind of 
fatigue, without effecting any purpose, and 
with his suspicions of his son augmented 
through the treachery of the governor Didas. 

XXin. This man being sent, us before 
mentioned, to escort Demetrius, had, by flat 
lering discourses, and even expressing his own 
indignation at the treatment shown him, imposed 
on the open temper of the youth, who was 
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too much off his guard, ami justly incensed 
against his relations; and hy a voluntary offer 
of his assistance in all his measures, and given 
a solemn aBsuranee of fidelity, he prevailed on 
him to disclose his secrets. Demetrius was 
meditating flight to Home; and he thought 
himself indebted to the kindness of the gods 
for sending him such an assistant in that design 
as the governor of Pteonia;—through whose 
jirovince he supposed he might make his es- 
eajie. This scheme was immediately betrayed 
to his brother, and, l)y his direction, discovered 
to his father. 'I’hc information was conveyed 
by letter to the king, while he was besieging 
Petra; and, in consequence of it, Heredotus, 
who was the most intimate friend of Demetri¬ 
us, was taken into custody, and an order was 
given that Demetrius himself should be guard¬ 
ed, witliout his perceiving it. Tlicse occur¬ 
rences, added to what had passed before, inaile 
the king return into Macedonia with his heart 
burthened with grief. He thought the present 
charges rcijuired attention ; yet he resolved to 
wait the return of those, whom he had sent to 
Home, to procure intelligence of every parti¬ 
cular. After he had passed several months un¬ 
der this uneasiness and anxiety, the ambassa¬ 
dors, who had preconcerted, before they left 
Macedonia, what information they should bring 
homo from Rome, at last arrived. Besides 
other grounds of accusation, they jwoduced to 
the king a forged letter, sealed with a counter¬ 
feit seal of Titus Quintius. In this letter 
was a kind of interceding apology, tlial, if the 
young prince, misled l)y the ambition of reign¬ 
ing, had offered some propositions to him on 
the subject, jet he was sure that “Demetrius 
would never attcmjit any thing against his re¬ 
lations ; and that, for himself, he never could 
he supposed to recommend unduliful proceed¬ 
ings.” This letter was deemed a full confir¬ 
mation of the charges made l>y Perseus : IJer- 
edotus was, therefore, immediately put to the 
rack, which he endured a long time, and died 
under the torture, without making any kind of 
discovery. 

XXIV. Perseus now brought before his 
father a second formal accusation against De¬ 
metrius. His intention of flying through 
Pa^onia was alleged against him, and his hav¬ 
ing bribed certain persons to accompany him ■ 
on the journey ; but what bore hardest on liim j 
was the forged letter of Titus Quintius. i 
There was, however, no severe sentence pro¬ 


nounced openly, it being rather chosen to take 
away his life hy secret means, in tlie fear, lest 
the inflicting punishment on him might be the 
means of divulging their designs against the 
Romans. The king himself having occa¬ 
sion to go from 7"hessalonica to Demetrias, 
sent Demetrius witli the same attendant Dida*o, 
to Asteriuiri in PaBonia, and Perseus to Am- 
phipolis, to receive hostages from the Thraci¬ 
ans, and is said, on parting with Didas, to have 
given him directions to put his son to death. 
Didas cither intended to yierform a sacrifice, 
or made a pretence of doing so, and Demetri¬ 
us, being invited to be present at the solemnity, 
came from Astorium to Heraclca. 'Pherc, as 
we are told, poison was given him at supper. 
The monnmt he had swallowed the draught, he 
was conscious of its deadly property; and be¬ 
ing quickly after seized witli violent pains, re¬ 
tired to a chamber, where he continued for 
some time in agony, complaining of the cruel¬ 
ty of his father, inveighing against the. fratri¬ 
cide of l\'rseus, and the villany of Didas. 
Then, one Thyrsis of 8tuhera, and one Alex¬ 
ander of Bera*a, were sent in, who, covering 
his head and mouth with blankets, sufl'oeated 
liim. In this manner perished that innocent 
youth, his enemies not oven contenting ll'..rm- 
selvcs with a common kind of murder. 

XXV. While these mutters passed in Ma¬ 
cedonia, Lucius ^milius Paullus, being, on 
the expiration of his consulate, continued in 
command, led his army, early in sjiring, into 
the country of the Ingaunian Jdgurians. lie 
iiad no sooner pitched his camp in the enemy’s 
territory, than ambassadors came to him, un¬ 
der pretext of suing for peace, but in reality, 
as spies. Paullus declared, that he would en¬ 
ter into no treaty whatever, unless they first 
surrendered : to this they did not object, hut 
said, that it would require time to procure the 
consent of such a rude kind of people. For 
that jmrposc, a suspension of arms, for ten 
days, was granted ; and tlicn, they farther re¬ 
quested that his men might not go beyond the 
mountains, for wood or forage, for that was 
the part of their lands which they had under 
tillage. This being complied with, they collect¬ 
ed all their forces behind those mountains, 
whicli they had prevented ilie Romans from 
approaching; and, on a sudden, with a Va^, 
multitude, assaulted every gate of his camp at 
once. During that whole day, they prosecuted 
the attack with such vigour, that Paullus had 
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»not time to march out of the ramp, nor room to ! 
draw out his troops : so that they were obliged 
to (lofciul dieir camp, by standiiu; so tliirk to¬ 
gether ill tile gates, as to stop the passage, rath- 
, cr than by liglitiiig. 'J'hc enemy, retiring u little 
before sunset, the general despatched two Iiorse- 
^non to Pisjp, to Cneius Biebius, proconsul, with 
a letter, requesting him to come, with all sjieed, 
to his relief, as the Eignrians had be.siogod him, ' 
in the midst of a truce. Ibebius had given up his 
army to Marcus Pinarius, the praetor, who was 
going into {Sanlinia, but he informed the senate 
by letter that Eucius ^Emilius was besieged by 
the Ijiguriuns, and also wrote to Marcus Clau¬ 
dius Marcellus, whose province lay the nearest, 
that, if he thouglit proper, he should march his 
army out of (laul into Liguria, and to the re¬ 
lief of ^Emilius. 'J’liese succours would have 
come too late. The Ligurians returned next 
day, to the attack of tlie camp. ^Emilius, who 
was iivvuie of this, and who could have drawn 
out bis army to meet them, yet kept liis men 
withni tile lines, lor he wished to protr.ict tin* 
Imsiijcss until such lime asibubius should come 
with his aimy from Pisa'. 

.\XVT. La'bius’.s letter caused a great 
aliinn, ami U was increased by this eircuin- 
laifce, that, in a few days alter, Marcellus 
coiningto Ivomo, having giving up thccommand 
of the army to Faliius, banished all bojjc of a 
possibility of the forces, tin'll in Caul, being 
retni>ved into Liguria; for hostilities had coin- 
inenced with the Istiians, who obstructed the 
settlement of the colony of Aquileiu ; and, as 
Fa!)ius had led his army thither, he could iu)t 
<piit that country, now that tlie war was begun. 
'J’here was but one thing that could allbid any 
hope of relief, and even that too slow for the 
exigency of the ease,—tliis was, that the con¬ 
suls might hasten their marcli into that pro¬ 
vince, and the senators earnestly pressed them 
to do so. But the consuls declared that they 
would not set out until the levies were com¬ 
pleted, and that no indolence in them, but the 
violence of the epidemic sickin'ss, was the cause 
of their delaying so long, Jfowever, they could 
not withstand the united wishes of the whole 
senate, in urging them to depart in the militaiy 
liahit, and to publish an order to the troops 
W'liieh they had enlisted, to assemble at I’is.'c, 
"on a certain day. Authority w’as given them' 
to enlist soldiers for the occasion, on the road, ’ 
and to take them with them. Orders were ' 
•likewise issued to the praetors, Quintus PctilU- j 


us and Quiiitu.s Fabius, that Petiliius should 
raise two tumultuary legions of Ivomaii citizens, 
and roriitiel every person under fifty years of 
age to enlist; and that Fabius should demand 
from the Latino allies, fifteen thousand foot* 
and eight hundred horse. Commanders were 
appointed to the fleet,—Cains Matieiius, and 
Cains Lucretius, and ships were put in readi¬ 
ness for them. Matieiius, whose station was 
at the Gallic bay, was ordered to lead his 
squadron, with all expedilion, to the coast of 
i Inguria, and to try if he could be of any scr- 
i vice to I^ucius A'Lnilius and his army, 
j XXVII. ji'jmilius, seeing no appearance of 
■ succour from any quarter, supposed that hiscou- 
I riers had been intereepted. He resolved, there- 

• fore, to wait no longer, but to make a trial of for- 
i tune by himself; and for this ])urpose, before 

tlie eomiiig of the enemy, who now made their 
; attacks with less briskness and vigour, he drew 
! up Jiis troops at the four gates, that, on a signal 
^ being given, they might sally out from all sides 
I at once. To four independent cohorts of 
i auxiliaries, he added two others, and gave the 
I coiiimuiid to Marcus Valerius, lieutenant-gen- 
i oral, with orders to make his sally by the j*rjp- 
i tori.in gate. At the right gate of the first co- 
j hort he formed the spearmen of the first le- 
I gion, placing the first-rank men of the same le¬ 
gion in reserve ; those liodies wore commanded 
I by Marcus Servilius, and Lucius tSulpicius, 

' military tribunes. The third legion was drawn 
' up ojiposite to the left gale of the first cohort, 
|wit!i this difiereiice only, lliat h<’rc the first- 
; rank men woie posted in front, and the spear- 
i men in reserve. Sextus .lulius Caesar, and 
Lucius Aurelius Cotta, military tribunes, had 
: the connnaiul of this legion. Quintus Fulvius 
j Flaccus, lieutenant-general, with the right 
wing of the allies, was posted at the qua^sto- 
riaii gate: and two cohorts, with the veterans 
! of the two legions, were ordered to stay within 

• fo guard the camp, 'i'hc general himself went 
round by all the gates, haranguing the troops 
and stimulating the soldiers, liy every possible 
circuinstanee that he could rni'iition ; at one 
time ileelairning against the treachery of the 
enemy, who after suing for peace, and obtain¬ 
ing a truce, had conic during the very time of 
that truce, in violation ot the law of nations, 
to attack his camp ; at another, setting before 
them what a shame it was. that a Roman 
army should be besieged by Ligurians, people 
more properly styled robbers, than a regular 
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enemy. “ With what face,” continues! he, j 
“ if you make your way hence, by the as- 
sistaiH'c of others, and not l)y your own 
valour, will any of you meet, I do not say 
those soldiers that conquered Hannibal, or 
Plnlij), or Antiochus, the greatest kings and 
generals of the present age, but those who 
ofU'ii drove those very Ligurians ln'fore them, 
through pathless forests, and put them to the 
sword 1 What the ^Spaniards, (ho (Jauls, the 
Macedonians or Carthaginians, never dared to 
attempt, a Ligurian enemy dares: he marches 
up to the trenches of a Roman camp, besieges 
and assaults it; although, but a little while ago, 
they were glad to hide themselves, and lurk in 
the wilds of the forests, so that we wi're oliligcd 
to make diligent search before we could find 
them.” 'I'his was answered by a general cla¬ 
mour, that “ the soldiers were not to be blamed, 
for tliey had not received any older to march 
out. Let him but give the order, and he should 
soon be convinced, that both the Romans and the ; 
Ligurians were the same that ever they were.” 

XXVIII. There were two camps of the 
Ligurians on the hither side of the mountains, 
from which, on the former days, they had 
marched forward at sun-nsc, all in order and 
regular array. On tliis day they did not take 
arms until lliey had made a full meal of food 
and wine; and then they came out in loose 
order, and regardless of llieir ranks, as expect¬ 
ing, with certainly, tliaf (he enemy would not 
venture out beyond the rampart. As tliey were 
approaching in this disorderly manner, the 
shout was raised by every one in the camp, at 
once, even by the sutlers and servants ; and 
the Romans rushed out by all the gates at the 
same lime. This event was so entirely unex¬ 
pected by the Ligurians, that it confounded 
them no loss than if they had ht^en caught in 
an ambush. For a short time, some appearance 
of a fight W'as maintained, and then follow'cd a 
hasty flight, and a general slaughter of the fu¬ 
gitives. The cavalry, being ordered to mount 
their liorses, and not to suffi r any to escajie, 
the enemy were driven, in the utmost confu¬ 
sion, to their camps, and soon beaten out of 
them also. Above fifteen thousand of the 
Ligurians were killed, and two thousand five 
hundred taken. In three days after, the whole 
state of the Ingauniaii Ligurians gave hostages, 
and surrendered. The masters and crews of 
the ships, which had been eni[)loyed in piracies, j 
were carefully sought for, and thrown into | 


prison ; and lliirty-two ships of tliat description 
were taken I'V Caius Matienus, on tl>e Ligurian 
coast. Lucius Aurelius Cotta, apd Caius 
Wulpicius Gallus, were sent to Rome with uii 
account of tlu'se transactions, and w'lth letters 
to the senate: they were ordered, at (lie same 
time, to request that, as the business of the 
province was fiiiislu'd, Lucius Aiimlius might 
have permission to leave it, and to hiiiig away 
his troops and disband them. 'J'lie senate 
granted both, and decreed a supplication, at all 
the shrines, for three days; gning orders to 
the piaitors that l*ctilhus should discharge the 
city legions, that f’abius should excuse the 
allies and Latines, from the levies, and that 
the city pro'tor should write to the consuls, that 
the senate thought proper that the occaMonal 
soldiers, enlihted on account of tlie sudden 
alarm, should be immediately discharged. 

XXIX. The colony of Cravisca was estab¬ 
lished this year in a district of Etruria, former¬ 
ly taken from the Tarquinians, and five acres 
of land were given to each settler. The com- 
i missioners who conducted it were (’aius (’al- 
purnius Piso, Publius Claudius Pulcher, and 
Caius Terentius Istra. The year was rendered 
remarkable by a drought, and a scarcity of the 
productions of the earth. Writers montfon, 
that during the sjiace of six months no rain 
fell. In the same year, some workmen in the 
farm of Jjucius J*etillius, a notary, at the foot 
of the .laniculum, digging the ground deeper 
than usual, discovered two stone che'^ts, about 
eight feet long and four broad, the covers of 
which were soldered with lead. Polh the 
chests had inscriptions in Greek and Lutinc 
letters, one signifying that therein was buried 
j Numa Pompilius, son of Pompo, and king of 
the Romans; the other that therein w^ere con¬ 
tained the hooks of Numa Pompilius. 'J'hc 
owner of the ground, having by the advice of 
his friends, opened these chests, found tlie one, 
which according to its inscription contained 
the body of the king, perfectly empty, without 
any appearance of a human body or of any 
thing else, having ever been in it; the whole 
being consumed by the decay of such a 
number of years. In the other were found 
two bundles, tied round with waxed cords, 
and each containing seven books, not only 
entire, but apparently quite fresh. Seven 
were in Laline, and related to the pontifical 
law; and seven in Greek, containing the 
doctrines of philosophy, such as might have 
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• been known in that age. Valerius Antias 
adiks, that they contained the doctrines of 
Pythagoras, supporting, by this plausilih* fic¬ 
tion, the credit of the vulgar o))iiiion, tliatNuina 
, had Ifeen a disciple of Pythagoras. 'J'he books 
were read,•first, by Petilhus’s friends, who | 
were present at the discovery; and, afterwards, i 
by many others, until they came to b<' pul)!irly | 
S^ioken of. 'riieu Quintus Ih'tiliins, the city ' 
pra-tor, having a de.sire to read tlnun, borrowed ; 
them fiom ljucins Pelillms, with whom he was 
fiiiiiliarly acquainted ; in conseciueuce of ' 
Quintus ih'tillius having, when qumslor, chosen 
iiiin. who was a notary, a docurio of lioise. * 
On reading tlio principal heads of tlie contents, ; 
he perceived that most of them had a tendency 
to undermine the estaidished system of reli- , 
gious doctrines, and, thereu])ori, ho told Lucius ^ 
Jh'lillius, that “ he was determined to throw 
those liooks into the fire; hut ]»eh»rc he did so, 
he gave him foave, if he thouglit he bad 
right or title to demand the restitution of them, 
to make tlie trial, wdiich would not give him | 
the lea'xl olfence.” The notary apjdied to the 
plebeian tribunes, and the tribunes referred the 
matter to the senate, 'J’he pra3tor declared, 
that lie was ready to make oath, that those 
hoeftis ought not to be r(‘ud or preserved ; and 
^tiie senate decreed, that “ the praitor’s having 
offered his oath ought to be deemed sulficient 
evidence that tliose hooks should, without de¬ 
lay, l)e burned in the comitiuiii, and that the 
owner should be paid for tliem sucli price as ; 
might be judged reasonable by the praitor! 
Quintus Petillius, and the majority of the | 
plebeian tribunes.” Tins the notary did not , 
assent to. 'J’be hooks, how'cver, were burned 
in (he comitium, in the view of the people, the { 
fire bring m.ide by the public servants, whose j 
dutv It was to assist at sacrifices. I 

XXX. A formidable war broke out this 
summer in the Hither Spain, where the Celti- 
berians assembled such a force, as they had | 
hardly ever brought into the field before,! 
arnouiifing to no less than thirty-five thousand i 
men. 'J'his province was governed by Quintus ; 
Fulvius Flaccus, who, on hearing that the Ccl- i 
liberiaus were arming their young men, drew i 
together all the succours he could procure from ' 
the allies. Rut he was still far inferior to the 
"7neiuy in point of numbers. Early in spring, ’ 
he marched his army into fhirpetania, and fixed 


the Celtiberians pitched their camp at the foot 
of a hill, about two miles from thence. When 
the Roman pnetor was informed of ihoir com- 
' ing, he detached his lirother, Marcus Fulvius, 
with two tnKqis of the allied horse, to the 
enemy’s post, to take a view of them; ordering 
him to advance as near as jiossilile to their 
rampart, so a-? to form a judgment of the size 
of the camp; and not to engage in light, but 
to retreat if he should see the enemy’s cavalry 
coming out. He acted aecoiding to his iii- 
stnietious, and for several days there was 
m>thing f.irtlier done than tliese two troops 
showing ihomselvi's, and then retrealing when 
tlie enemy’s cavalry sallied from their tents. 
At length, the Celtiberians came out, with 
their entire force, of horse and foot together, 
and draw'ing U]» in a line, posted themselves 
about midway between the two camps, 'riu* 
whole plain was level, and convenient for light¬ 
ing, and here (he Spaniard.s .stood waiting for 
tlieir enemy. ^J'he Roman general kept his 
men within the rampart, iluring four successive 
days, while the others constantly drew up theirs, 
and formed in the same place. The Romans 
i never stirreil; an<l from that time the Celli- 
! herians, finding no opportunity of engaging, re¬ 
mained quiet in their camp ; their cavalry only 
i appearing as an advanced guard, to be ready in 
case of any movement being made by Fulvius, 

I Roth parlies went for wood and forage liehind 
i their own camps, neither interrupting the 
other. 

XXXI. When the Roman prietor thought 
that, !>y continuing inactive so many days, he 
liad created in the Celtiberians a firm per¬ 
suasion that he would not be first in any enter¬ 
prise, he ordered Lucius Acilius, with the left 
wing of allies and six thousand provincial aux¬ 
iliaries, to make the circuit of a mountain, be¬ 
hind the enemy ; and as soon as he sliould hear 
the shout, to pour down from thence on their 
camp. This party, to avoid being seen, set 
out in the night. At the dawn of day, Flaccu.s 
sent Cams Scribonins, a pra’fe<*t of the allies, 
with file select liorse, of the left wing to the 
enemy’s rampart; when the Celtiberians, ob¬ 
serving that they afijnoaehed nearer, and were 
also more numerous than usual, made (he whole 
body of their cavalry sally out against them, 
and gave orders to the infantry to follow. 
Serihonius, according to his instrm lions, no 


his camp el ’se to th'^ town of ^bura, in which sooner heard the noise of the enemy's ca¬ 
ke i‘ostud a small garrison. In a few days alter valry than he wheeled about and retreat- 
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ed; on which they pursued with the more 
violence. First the cavalry, and in a short 
time the line of infantry, came up, ronfident'y 
expecting that they should be able to assault 
the camp before night, and they advanced 
within five hundred paces of the rampart. 
FLiccus, therefore, tliinking that they wciciiow 
drawn far enough from their camj), to hinder 
them from giving it any succour, as he had his 
troops already formed within the works burst out 
from three sides at once ; and at the same time 
raised the shout, not only to inspire ardour for 
the fight, but also that it might be heard by 
the party on the mountain. Nor did thes<‘ 
make any delay, but, aceording to their orders, 
poured down on the cam]), where the guard 
consi'^ted of only five humhed men, who w<'n‘ 
so terrified by the smallness of their numbers, 
the multitude of the assailants, and the unex¬ 
pectedness of tlie afiair, that the eamj) was taken 
almost without a dispute. Aeihus set fiic to 
that part of it wliich was most exposed to thi' 
view of the combatants. 

XXXTI. The (hdtihorians in the rear of 
their line first observed the flames, and the news 
spread quickly through the whole army, that the 
camp was lost, being at that moment in a l)la7e, 
which filled them with dismay,while it gave fresh 
spirits to the Tiomau.s: for these now heard 
the shouts of victory raised by their friends, 
and saw the enemy’s camp on fire. 'J’he Cel- 
tiberians hesitated for some time, uncertain 
how to act; hut when they eonsulered that, 
in case of a defi'at, they had no ])lace of refuge, 
and that their only hoj)e now lay in their arms, 
they renewed the combat afresh, with greater 
obstinacy. 'J’heir centre was pressed hard by 
the fifth legion; hut their men advanced with 
more confidence against the left wing, when; 
they saw that the Komans had jiosted the pro¬ 
vincial auxiliaries, troops of their own kind. 
The left wing of the Tlomans was now in dan¬ 
ger of being defeated, had not the seventh 
legion come to its support. At the same time, 
the troops left in garrison at .^Ebura came up 
during the heat of the battle, and Acilius closed 
on the enemy’s rear. Thus surrounded, the 
Celtiberians were, for a long time, cut off in 
great numbers, and at last the survivors betook 
themselves to flight. The cavalry, in two di¬ 
visions, was sent in pursuit, and made groat 
havoc. There were killed, of the enemy, on 
that dav, tw('nty-thrpe thousand, and four thou¬ 
sand eight hundred were taken, with more than 


five hundred horses, and ninety eight military 
ensigns, 'riie victory was great, but not ol)- 
taiaed without loss of blood. There fell, of 
the two Koinaii legions, a few more than two 
I hundred men ; of the Latine confederates, right 
I hundred ami ihiity ; and of the foreign auxilia¬ 
ries, about tAvo thousand four hundred. The 
j pruitor led back his victorious troojis to their 
tents; hut ordered Acilius to lodge hi tlie 
cam}) which he had taken. Next day the spoils 
wore collected, and presents bestowed in public 
; assembly, on such as had distiiiguishcd them- 
I selves by their bravery. 

X.XXIII. 'J'lie wounded were then convi'y- 
I ed into tlie town of A^lbuia, and the legions 
[ maicheil through Uar}>etania, against (.hmtrebia. 

I 'Flu* gariiNOii there, on being invef'te<l, sent for 
Jsuccouisfo tlie Celtiberians; but these were 
1 long in coming, not because they were nnwill- 
' mg to giv(‘ assistance, hut that after they had 
begun llieir march the roads were rendered im- 
jiassable, and the rivers swelled by continued 
rains, .so that their countrymen, despairing of 
assistance, capitulated. The same severe 
weather forced Flaeeus to bring his whole army 
into the city. 'J’ho Ccltihenaiis, who were 
ou their march, having heard nothing of the 
capitulation, when the rains abaUd, at 'last, 
passed the rivers, and came to Coiitrebia. 
When they saw no camp before the town, sup¬ 
posing, oitlxT that it was nmioved to the other 
side, or that the enemy had retired, tliey came 
up tow'ards the walls, in carelc.ss disorder; on 
wliich the Komans sallying out from two gates, 
attacked them helore tlu'y could recover from 
their confusion, and efleetually routed tln'rii. 
I'he same circumstance that disabled tliem 
from standing their ground and maintaining a 
fight,—their not having come in one body, or 
in a regular dis])osition, round their standards,— 
proved favourable to many in making their* 
escape: for tliey scattered tin mselves widely 
over the whole plain, so that the Komans could 
no where inclose any considerable body of 
them. However, there were twelve thousand 
killed, and more than five thousand taken, with 
four hundred horses, and sixty-two military 
standards. 'I'lie stragglers, flying homewards, 
turned back another body of Celtiberians, 
whom they met on the road, by informing them 
of the surrender of Contrebia, and their o\^ 
defeat; whereupon they all immediately dis¬ 
persed, and made the best of their way to their 
several villages and forts. Flaccus, leaving 
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Conirebia, lod his legions through Ccltiberia, 
ravaging the country, and reducing a great 
number of their forts; m consequence of which 
the greater jiart of the nation surrendered 
themselves. 

XXXIV. Such were, the traiisaetion.s of 
that year in the Hither Spain. In the larllier 
province, Manlius fought several .suceesslui 
4>attles with the Lusitanians. In the same 
year the Latine colony of Aquileia was esta¬ 
blished in the Oallic territory, 'rhre.e thou¬ 
sand foot soldiers received each fifly acres, 
eentuiions a hundred, horsemen a hundred 
and forty. 'I’he eomnnssioners who eoriducled 
lh(“ settlement were Fubhus Cornrlius Wi-ipio 
IVasiea, (/uius Flamniius, and Ijiieius Manlius 
Acidinus. 7’wo teinjjles were dedicated this 
>ear, one to Venus Eryeina, at the Colline 
gal(‘, the ceremony being porloniied by Eneius 
l\m-ius Lieimus, duumvir, son of Lucius, 
'riii.s temple had been vowed, during the Ligu¬ 
rian war, by Lucius Porcius, consul. 'J'lie 
other to Piety, in the licrh-inarkcl. 7'his was 
dedicated by Manius Aeiliiis (ilabrio, duum¬ 
vir, who erected a gildc<l statue of his father 
(ilahrio, the first of the kind that ever was seen 
in Italy. 'Phis was the person who vowed the 
teiAple, on the day whereon he gained the dc- 
, cisivc victory over king Antiochus, at Thermo¬ 
pylae, and who, likewise, had contracted for its 
being built, in pursuance of a decree of senate. 
At the same time, when these temjilcs were 
consecrated, Lucius ^nnlius Paulius, procon¬ 
sul, triumphed over the Ingauniaii Ligurians. 
He carried in the procession twenty-five golden 
crowns, but no other article of either gold or 
silver. Many Ligurian chiefs were led cap¬ 
tives before his chariot, and he distrilmtod to 
each of his soldiers three hundred asses.^ 'i'he 
reputation of this triumph was enhanced by the 
arrival ambassadors from the Ligurians, 
begging that a perpetual peace might be esta¬ 
blished ; and averring, that *< the Ligurians 
had come to a resolution never again to lake 
arms, on any occasion, except wlien commanded 
by the Roman people.” Quintius Fabius, prie- 
tor, by order of the senate, gave the Ligurians 
this answer; tliat “ such kind of language was 
not new with the Ligurians; but it concerned 
chiefly their own interest that their disposition 
should bo new, and conformable to their 
language. They must go to the consuls, and 
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act as they should command; for the senate 
would never believe, from any other than the 
consuls, that the Jiignrians were really and 
sincen-iy disj)oscd to peace.” Peace h«)wever 
was made with that people. In Corsica, ii 
battle was foni»ht, in which the jirjrtor, Marcus 
Pinanus, slew m the field two thousand of the 
isbimlers; by which loss they were comjiellod 
to give hostages, and a bundled thousand 
pounds of wax. 7'lie army was then carried 
over into tSardinia, and some successful battles 
were fought with the Ilians, a nation, oven at 
the present day, not in every ])artieulur friendly 
to us. In this year an hundred hostages were 
n‘slored to the Carlbagimatis, and the Roman 
people enabled them to live in peace, not only 
among themsehes, but also with Masinissa, 
who at that tune, with an aimed force, hold 
jiosfiossion of the laud in dis})Ute. 

XXX V^ The consuls had nothing to do in 
their province. Marcus Pa*l)ius, being sum¬ 
moned home to Rome to preside at the elec¬ 
tions, created consuls Aulus IVistumius Albi- 
nus Ijuscus and (biius Calpurniiis Piso. [Y. 
R. .'572. B. (b 180.] Then were made praetors 
'Piberius Sempronius (jracchus, Lucius Posfu- 
mius Albinus, Publius (biriielius Maminula, 
Titus Mimieius Mollieulus, Aulus Hostilius 
Mancinus, and Cains Mamius. All these en¬ 
tered into oflice on the ides of March. In tlic 
beginning of this year, (the consulate of Aulus 
Poslumins Albinus and Cains Calpurnius 
Piso,) the consul, Aulus Postumius, introduc¬ 
ed to an audience of the senate, a deputation, 
sent from the Hither Spain, by Quintus Ful- 
vius Flaccus, and composed of Lucius Minu- 
cius, lieutenant-general, and two military tri¬ 
bunes, Titus Mffinius, and Lucius Terentius 
Massa. 'Fhese, after informing the senate of 
the two victories gained, of the submission of 
('eltiberia, and of peace being re-established, 
and that there was no ocension either to send 
pay, as usual, or corn to the army for that 
year, requested, first, that “ on arcoiuit of 
these successes a thanksgiving slionbi be per¬ 
formed to the immortal gods; and, then, that 
leave should be given to Quintus Fulvius, on 
his quitting the province, to bring home thence 
the army which had served under him and 
many former prsptors, with much bravery. 
They repres«>nted that this measure, besides 
the proyiriely of it, was in some degree neces¬ 
sary, for the troops were so obstinabdy bent 
on it, that it did not seem possible to keep 
32 
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them longer in the province; but, if they 
were not called away, they would either 
leave it, without orders, or, if compulsory 
methods were employed, to detain them, would 
•l)reak out into a dang'-rous mutiny.” 'i'lie 
senate ordered, that Liguria should be the pro¬ 
vince of both the consuls. The pra'tors then 
cast lots for theirs. Tlic city jurisdiction fell 
to Aulus Hostilius; the foreign, to Titus Min- 
ucius; Sicily, to Pubhu.s Cornelius; Sardinia, 
to Caius Mffinius; Farther Spain, to Lucius 
Posthumius; and the Hither, to 'J’lberius 
Sempronius. As this last was to .succeed 
Quintus Fulvius Flaccus, and wished that the 
province might not he strij'ped of the vet(‘ran 
troops, he spoke thus: “Quintus Minueius, I 
demand of you, since you assert, in your 
report, that peace is re-established in (he pro¬ 
vince,—is it your opinion, ihat tin* (hdliherians 
will always faithfully observe the treaty, so 
that the province may l>e kept in obeilioiice 
without an army ? If you cannot give us any 
assurance of, or undertake to answer for, the 
fidelity of the barbarians, but tliink that, at all 
events, there must be an army maintained 
there ; I pray you, whether would you recom¬ 
mend to the senate to send a reinforcement 
into Spain, in order that those soldi«’rs, only, 
who liave served out their time, may be 
ilischarged, and the recruits mixed with 
the veterans, or to withdraw the veteran 
legions, and enlist new ones, in tlieir place : 
and this, although tlie contempt enU'itain- 
ed for such soldiers might rouse barbarians 
of more pacific tempers to a renewal of 
warl It would be a matter easier said than 
done, to reduce to complete sulijection a pro¬ 
vince naturally fierce, and remarkable for its 
frequent renewals of hostility. A few states, 
as I am informed, who were awed, more than 
the rest, by the nearness of our winter quarters, 
have submitted to our authority and dominion ; 
while those more remote are in arms. This 
being the case, conscript fathers, I now give 
notice beforehand, that, with the army at pre¬ 
sent there, I will undertake to execute the 
business of the public; but, if Flaccus brings 
those legions home with him, I will choose some 
quiet part of the country for winter-quarters, 
and will not expose undisciplined soldiers to an 
enemy so remarkably ferocious.” I 

XXXVI. To these questions, the lieu-; 
tenant-general answered, that “ neither he nor I 
any other could possibly divine what were the ! 


I sentiments of the Celtiberians, or what they 
would be in future; therefore he could not 
deny that it would be proper to send an army 
among a barbarous people, who, though reduc¬ 
ed to a state of quiet, were not yet sufliciently 
inured to subjection; but whether a new army 
or a veteran one might be requisite, was a 
question which he alone could answer, who 
knew, with what sincerity the Celtibcrian*’ 
would observe the peace: and who, at the same 
time, had assurance that the troops would re¬ 
main quiet, if kejit longer in the province. If 
a conjecture were to be formed of their inten¬ 
tions, either from their conversations with each 
other, or from the cKprossions with which they 
iiilernj])ti‘d the geiierars harangues, they had 
o])enly and louilly declared, that tliey would 
cither keep their commander in the province, 
or eomc home with him to Italy.” 'I’his dis- 
cus.sion, between the praitor and the lieutenant- 
general, was Rusj)endcd by the consuls introduc¬ 
ing otlier matters; for they demanded, that the 
business of their own provinces might be ad¬ 
justed before that of the prsetors should be 
jiroceeded on. An army entirely new was 
decreed to the consuls; two Koman legions, 
with their proportion of cavalry ; and of the 
Latino allies, tlie usual number of fifteen 
thousand foot and eight hundred horse. With 
these forces, they were directed to make war 
on the Apuan Ligurians. l*ublius (Joriielius 
and Marcu.s Kaebius were eontiiUK’d in com¬ 
mand, and ordered to hold the government of 
the provinces until the consuls should arrive. 
They were then to disliand their troops, and 
return to Rome. Next was taken into con¬ 
sideration the business of the army under 
Tiberius Scnqjronius. The consuls were or¬ 
dered to enlist for him a new legion of five 
thousand two hundred foot, and four hundred 
horse; and also a thousand Roman foot and 
five hundred horse; and to command the 
allies of Latium to furnish seven thousand foot 
and tlirec hundred horse. With this army, it 
was determined that Sempronius should go into 
the Hither Spain. Permission was granted to 
Quintus Fulvius, with respect to all those 
soldiers, whether Romans or allies, who had 
been transported into Spain, previous to the 
consulate of Spurius Postumius and Quintui^ 
Marcius; and likewise to such as, after the 
junction of the reinforcements, should be found 
redundant in the two legions, above the 
number of ten thousand four hundred foot 
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^n<3 six Jmndrcd horse; and in the Latino i 
auxiliaries above twelve thousand foot and 
six hundred horse, and who had behaved with 
courage under Quintus Fulvius in the two 
,})attles with the Celtiberians,—these, if he 
thought proper, he might bring home. Thanks¬ 
givings for his successes were also decreed; ' 
and the rest of llie pr.'ctors sent into (lieir pro- 
wices. Quintus Fabius Buteo was continued , 
in command in (iaul. It was resolved that 
eight legions should be employed this year, 
besides the veteran army then in liiguria, which 
expected to bo speedily disbanded ; and even 
this numl)er of men could with difficulty he 
made up, in consoquenre of the pestilence 
which continued, for the third year, to depopu¬ 
late the city of Koine, and all Italy. 

XXXVII. Tiberius Minucius, the pru'tor, 
died of this malady; and soon after (laius Cal- 
puniiuH, the consul, also many illustrious men 
of all ranks; so that at last it began to be 
considered as a prodigy. Caius Servilius, chief 
pontiff, was ordered to find out proper atone¬ 
ments for the wrath of the gods; the decem¬ 
virs to inspect the books, and the consul to 
vow offerings, and to present gilded statues, 
to Apollo, .i^lsculapius, and Henlth; all which 
lie j5erforined. Tin* decemvirs proclaimed, on 
^account of the sickness, a supplication of two 
days in the city ; and in all the market-towns 
and villages; wliich supplication, every person, 
above the? age of twelve years, performed, with 
garlands on their heads, and holding laurels in 
their hands. There had, also, crept into peo¬ 
ple’s minds, a suspicion of human villany in 
regard to it, whereupon (’aius Claudius, pra'tor, 
who had been substituted in the room of Ti¬ 
berius Minucius, was commissioned, by a decree 
of senate, to make inquisition concerning acts 
of sorcery committed in the city, or within 
* ten miles of it; and Cains Mirnius was or¬ 
dered to do the same, before he passed over 
to his province, Sardinia, in the market-towns 
and villages, beyond the tenth stone, 'riie 
death of the consul created the strongest sus¬ 
picions. It was reported that he had been 
murdered by his wife Quarta Hostilia; and 
when her son, Quintus Fulvius Flaecus, v/as 
proclaimed consul in the room of his step¬ 
father, Ac suspicions of the public, respecting 
the death of Fiso, were greatly augmented; 
for witnesses appeared, who testified, that, 
after Albinus and Piso were declared consuls, 
which election Flaccus had suffered a dis¬ 


appointment, his motlier upbraided hipi with 
being refused the consaUhip a third time, and 
then desired him to stand candidate again, say¬ 
ing, “ she would lake such measures that with¬ 
in two months he should he made consul.” ’ 
This expression verified by the event, exactly 
corresponding with it, and, joined to many 
other evidences of the same tendency, appeared 
such strong proof, that Hostilia was con¬ 
demned. In tlie spring of this year, the 
levies detained the new consuls at Rome; 
while the death of one of them, and the hold- 
1 ing of the assembly to substitute another in his 
i place, occasioned still farther delays. Publius 
i Cornelius, and Marcus Bn-bius, who in their 
I consulate liad tlone nothing worth mention, led 
{ their troops into the country of the Apuan 
I Ligurians. 

j XXXVIII. The Ligurians had no thought 
! of being attacked before the consuls arrived in 
the ])rovince. Being thus surprised, they sur- 
I rendered to the number of twelve thousand 
men. Cornelius and Bmbius, having cori.sullcd 
the senate by letter, determined to bring them 
down from their mountains into a plain coun¬ 
try, so far from home, that they should have 
no hope of a return ; for they were convinced, 
that by no other means could a final j'lid be put 
to the war in Liguria. There was a tract of 
land in Samnium, the public property of the 
Roman people, formerly occupied by the Tau- 
rasians, and hither they intimded to transplant 
the Apuan Idgiirians. Accordingly they pub¬ 
lished an order, that tins jieople should quit 
the mountains, with their wives and children, 
and bring all their effects along with them. 
The Ligurians made, by their ambassadors, 
many humble supplications that they might not 
be compelled to relinquish their native home, 
the soil in which they were born, and the tombs 
I of their forefathers. They promised to give 
up their arms, and deliver hostages; but fail¬ 
ing in all their solicitations, and being destitute 
of strength for the maintenance of a war, they 
obeyed the order. Forty thousand men, of 
! free condition, with their women and children, 

I were transplanted at the expense of the public, 

! and a hundred and fifty thousand sesterces' 
were given them, to provide necessaries for 
their new habitations. Cornelius ami Baebius, 
who removed them, were commissioned to 
divide and apportion the lands; but, at tbeir 
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own request, the senate appointed five other 
commissioners to assist them with their advice. 
When they fiad liiiished this business, and 
brought homo their veteran soldiers to Rome, 
the senate decreed them a triumpli. These were 
the first who ever triumphed without haviiq 
fought an enemy. Hostages only were led be- 
loro their chariots; for there a)>pcared not, in 
tiieir triumjihs, either spoils to be carried, or pri¬ 
soners to be led captives, or money to be dislri- 
buted to the soldiers. 

XXXIX, With regard to the affairs of 
iSpain ; this year Fulvius, propraetor, as his suc¬ 
cessor did not come to the province ut the 
usual time, drew out the trooyis from their 
winter quarters, and yiroce.eded to lay waste the 
farther part of Celtiberia, whose inhaliilants 
had not come in to make submission. But by 
this proceeding he rather provoked, than tern 
fled the barbarians; so that, having collected 
secretly a body of forces, they beset the Man- 
lian pass, through which they knew, with cer¬ 
tainty, that the Roman army was to march. 
Gracchus had commissioned his colleague, 
Lucius Postumius Alhinus, who was going to 
the Farther Spain, to desire Quintus Fulvius 
to bring his forces to Tarraco, where he in¬ 
tended to discharge the veterans, to fill up the 
corps with the new supplies, and to put the 
whole army in complete order. 'Phe day also 
was mentioned to Flaccus, and that not very 
distant, on which his successor would arrive. 
On being informed of this new disposition, 
Flaccus was forced to drop the business which 
he had undertaken, and to lead away the troops, 
in haste, out of Celtiberia. The barbarians, 
unacquainted with the reason, and supposing 
that ho had discovered their revolt, and secret 
assembling of an army, and that he was re¬ 
treating through fear, exerted themselves, with 
greater confidence, to secure the pass. The 
Roman army entered this defile, at the dawn 
of day, and immediately the enemy starting up, 
suddenly attacked it on two sides at once. 
Flaccus, seeing this, took pains to quiet the 
confusion caused by the first alarm, by giving 
orders through the centurions that every man 
should keep his post, in the order of march, 
and got ready his arms; then collecting the 
I'aggagc, and beasts of burthen, into one spot, 
partly by himself, partly by the help of the 
lieutenant—generals, and military tribunes, 
without any Inirry or confusion, he formed his 
troops as tlic time and place required. He put | 


[MO 

them in mind, that they were to engage with 
men “ who had been twice reduced to submis¬ 
sion ; who had acquireil an addition of wicked¬ 
ness and perfidy, but not of courage or spirit. 
That these people had put it in their power to 
make their return to their country glorious and 
splendU; for they would now carry home their 
swords recking with the blood of the enemy, 
and spoils dropping the same.” The time a' 
lowed not more to he said, the enemy advanced 
upon them ; the extremities of the wings were 
already engaged, and quickly after the entire 
lines. 

XL. 3'ho battle was furious in every part, 
hut the succ(‘ss various. The two legions 
fought with extraordinary bravery, nor were 
the two cohorts of the allies remiss; but the 
foreign auxiliaries were hard pressed, by men 
armed like themselves, and much better quali¬ 
fied for soldiers; nor were they able to main¬ 
tain their ground. The Celtiberians perceiv¬ 
ing that, in a regular line, and in fair fighting, 
they were no match for the legions, made a 
push against them, in the form of a wedge, in 
which sort of attack they excel so much, that 
on whatever part they direct their assault, they 
never fail to make an impression. On this 
occasion, too, the legions were disordered, and 
the line was almost broken. When Flaccus 
observed this disorder, he rode up to the le¬ 
gionary cavalry, asking them, “ Have we any 
support in you 1 Is the whole army to bo lost!” 
Whereupon they called to him, from all sides, 
to “tell them what he wished to he done ; and 
that it should be instantly attempted.” “ Double 
your troops,” he replied, “ and charge the 
wedge, by which we are attacked; increase the 
force of your horses, by taking olf their hridle.s; 
and then spur them on against the foe.” This 
expedient historians mentioned to have been 
often cmjiloyed by the Roman cavalry with 
great advantage. Tlicy did as directed, push¬ 
ing, in full career, through that body, twice, 
forward and backward, breaking their sjicars to 
pieces, and making great Jiavoc of the enemy. 
The Celtiberians, on this dispersion of their 
wedge on which they had placed their whole 
reliance, were quite dismayed, and almost 
giving over the fight, looked about for ways to 
escape. And now, when the allied horse saw 
this brilliant exploit of the Roman cavalry^ 
they were so inflamed by tlie example of their 
bravery, that without waiting for orders, they 
made a charge on the enemy, while they were 
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in confusion. The CeUiberians made no 
longer resistance; all fled in haste, and the Ro¬ 
man general, wlicn ho saw their backs, vowed a 
temple to Equestrian Fortune, and games in hon¬ 
our of Jupiter, supremely good and great. 
^The fugitives, dispersing, were pursued, with 
much slaughter, through the whole length ot the 
pass. According to some historians, seven- 
thousand of the enemy were killed on this 
occasion, and more than three thousand taken, 
witli two hundred and .seventy-seven military 
standards, and near one thousand one hundred 
horses. The victorious army pitched no camp 
on that day. Thi.s victory, however, was not 
gained without loss ; four hundred and seventy- 
two Roman soldiers, one thousand and nine¬ 
teen of the allies and Latines, with three 
thousand of the auxiliaries, perished. The 
Roman troops, having thus re*as.serted their 
former renown, finished their march to Tarraco. 
The pra'tor, Tiberius Sempronius, who had 
arrived two days before, came out to meet 
Fulvius, on the road, and congratulafi* him on 
the important services which he had rendered 
to the commonwealth. ^I’hcy then, with per¬ 
fect uiianiinity, settled what soldiers they should 
discharge, and what they should retain; and 
Fultius, embarking the disbanded soldiers in 
jlhe fleet, set sail for Rome, while Sempronius 
led the iegioiis into Celtiberia. 

Xlil. Both the consuls led their armies in¬ 
to liiguriu, but on different sides. Postuinius, 
with the first and tliird legions, invested the 
mountains of Balista and ISuisinontium; and, 
l)V securing the narrow passes leading thereto 
vvilli guards, cut off’ all supplies of provisions; 
by vvhieh means he reduced them to an entire 
obedience. Fulvius, with the second and fourth 
legions, marched from Pisa' against the Apuan 
]iigiiriaTis ; and having received the submission 
of that part of thorn which inhabited the banks 
of the river Mucra, lie put them on board 
ships, to the number of .seven thousand men, 
and sent them along the Etrurian coast to Nea- 
polis, fiom whence they wore conducted into 
Samniurn, and had lands assigned them among 
their countrymen. Aldus ihistuinius cut down 
the vineyards, and burned the corn of the Id- 
gnrians of the mountains, until, by making them 
suffer all the calamities of war, he compelled 
them to surrender, and deliver up their arms. 
From thence, Postumius proceeded, by sea, to 
visit the coast of the Tngaunian and Tntemelian 
tribes. Before these consuls joined the army 


at Pisaj, it was under the command of Aulus 
Postumius, and a brother of Quintus Fulvius, 
Marcus Fulvius Nobilior, who was military 
tribune of the second legion. I’lie tribune, 
in his months* of <*ommand, disbanded the * 
legion, after obliging the centurions to swear, 
that they would carry the money in their hands 
to the treasury, and deliver it to the quffistors. 
When intelligence of this was brought to 
Aulus at Placentia, to which place he happen¬ 
ed to have made an excursion, he set out with 
some light horsemen, in quest of the disbanded 
men; and such as he could overtake, he sharply 
rebuked, and brought back to Pis®, and then 
sent information of the whole matter to the 
consul. He laid the business before the 
senate, who passed a decree, that Marcus Ful¬ 
vius should be banished into that part of Spain 
beyond New Carthage; and a letter was given 
him by the consul, to be carried into the farther 
part of Spain, to Publius Manlius. 'Phe soldiers 
were ordered to return to their standards; and it 
was decreed, that as a mark of disgrace, that le¬ 
gion should, for that year, receive but half a 
year’s pay. 'J'he consul was likewise ordered 
to sell, as a slave, every soldier who should not 
return to the array, and to confiscate his goods. 

XLIL Lucius Duronius, who had been prae¬ 
tor the year before, returned now, with ten 
ships, from Illyriciiin to Brundu.sium, and leav¬ 
ing the fleet in that harbour, came to Rome. 
In giving a recital of the services which he had 
performed in his province, he threw the blame 
of all the piracies committed by sea, on Gentius, 
king of lllyrieum. “From his kingdom,” he 
sahl, “came all the ships that had ravaged the 
coast; that he had sent ambassadors on the 
subject, but they were not even allowed an au- 
tlicnce of the king.” ^'ome tune before this, 
ambassadors bad come to Rome from Gentius, 
who said, that “ when the Romans came and 
desired audience of the king, he hai)pened to be 
sick, in a remote part of his dominions; and 
that Gentius requested of the senate, not to 
give ereiht to the forged charges which his en¬ 
emies made against him.” Duronius added, 
that many Roman cilizens and Latine allies, 
suflered ill treatment in Gentius’s dominions; 
some of whom he held in confinement in Cor- 
cyra. An order was made, that all these should 

• As there were six tribunes in each legion, they 
took the rominand of it in turn, each holding it for 
two months. 
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be brought to Rome; that the prajtor, Caius 
Claudius, should inquire into that business; 
and that, until this were done, no answer 
should be given to the king, or his ambas¬ 
sadors. Among many who were cut off 
by the pestilence this year, were several 
priests. Lucius Valerius Flaccua, a pon¬ 
tiff, died of it; and, in his room was sub¬ 
stituted Quintius Fabius Lubco. Publius 
Manlius, who had lately come home from the 
Farther Spain, and was triumvir of religious 
feasts, died also, who was succeeded by Quin¬ 
tus Fulvius, son of Marcus, then a mere youth. 
'I'he appointing of a king of the sacrifices in 
the room of Oneius Cornelius Dolubella, gave 
rise to a dispute between Caius Servihus, chief 
pontiff, and Lucius Cornelius lloiahollu, niival 
duumvir. The required, before he 

inaugurated him, that he shoiil.l resign his 
commission; and, on his relusiiig this, the 
pontiff imposed a fine on the duumvir. The 
latter then appealed, and the afl'airwas brought 
to trial before the people. After a majority 
of the tribes were called in, to giv<‘ their 
votes, and had ordered that the duumvir should I 
comply with the requisition of the pontifl’, and 
that on his resigning his coiiiinission the fine 
should be remitted, an unfavourable omen 
from the heavens, intervened, and broke off 
the proceedings of the assembly. After this 
the pontiffs were prevented, by religious scru¬ 
ples, from inaugurating Dolabclla. They con¬ 
secrated Publius Cltolius Siculus as king of the , 
sacrifices, who had been invested jiontiff, in 
the second place. 'I'owards the end of the 
year, Caius Servilius Geininus, the chief pon¬ 
tiff, also died; he was moreover decemvir of 
religious affairs. In his room, as pontiff, ; 
Quintus Fulvius Flaccus was nominated by , 
the college; but the ])ost of chief pontiff, j 
though sought by many illustrious candidates, ' 
was conferred on Marcus ^milius Iicpidus, as I 
was that of decemvir of religious affairs, vacant [ 
by the death of the same person, on Quintus 
Marcus Philippus. Spurius Postumius Albi- | 
nus, an augur, died ; and the augurs filled his i 
place with Publius Scipio, son of Africanus. | 
On the request of the people of Cumffi, leave j 
was granted them to use the Latine language : 
in their public business, and their auctioneers | 
also, in selling goods. I 

XLIII. The Pisans, making an offer of 
grounds for the establishment of a Latine 
colony, received the thanks of the senate, and 


commissioners were appointed to conduct that 
business; these were Quintus Fabius Butco, 
Marcus Pompilius Lsnas, and Publius Porn- 
pilius Ltenas. Caius Mtenius, priclor, who, 
on his appointment to the government of Sar¬ 
dinia, had also received commission to make 
inquisition concerning practices of sorcery, in 
places more than ten miles distant from the 
city, represented, in a letter, that “he he I 
already passed sentence on three thousand peo¬ 
ple ; and that still, in consequence of fresh 
discoveries, tlie business increased so much on 
his hands, that he must cither drop the prose¬ 
cution of the inquiries, or give up the province.” 
Quintus Fulvius Flaccus returned from Spain, 
with a high reputation for his military exploits; 
and, wliile he waited without tin* city, in ex¬ 
pectation ofa triumph, was elected consul with 
Lucius Manlius Acidinus. [Y. R. li. 

C. 179.] A few days after which, with the 
soldiers whom he had brought home, he rod(‘ 
into the city in triumph. He carried in the 
procession a hundred and twenty-four golden 
crowns, together with thirty-one pounds weight 
of gold, and of coined Oscan silver a hundred 
and seventy-three thousand two luiiidreil 
pieces.* He gave out of the booty to each of 
the soldiers, fifty dciiariuses ; doulilc to a heii- 
turion ; triple to a horseman ; and the same 
sums to the Latine allies, with double pay to 
all. This year, for the first time, a law was 
proposed by Jmcius Villiiis, plebeian trilmne 
ascertaining the ages at which men might sue 
for, and hold the several offices in the stab*. 
Hence his family acquir'd the surnnine of 
Aaualis. 

XLIV. The Bsebian law, wliich ordered, 
that every second year the number of pi-fptors 
elected should be four, and which ha<l been 
overlooked for many years, was now oliserved; 
and tlie persons appointiul were, (hioius (Cor¬ 
nelius Scipio, Caius Valerius Ijawinus, Quin¬ 
tus Mucius Soievola, and Publius Mucius 
Scajvola, sons of Quintus. 'J’o the consuls, 
Quintus Fulvius and Lucius Manlius, was 
decreed the same province as to the preceding 
ones, and the same number of forces, infantry, 
cavalry, citizens, and allies. In the two Spains, 
Tiberius Sempronius and Lucius Postumius 
were continued in command, with the same 
armies which they then had ; and, to fill up 
their numbers, the consuls were ordered to en- 
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list, of Romans throe thousand foot and three 
hundred horse, and of the Latine allies five 
thousand foot and four hundred horse. The 
lots gave to Publius Mucius Scmvola the 
city jurisdiction, and the business of the inqui- 
^sitions eonwrning sorcery, in the city, and 
within ten miles of it; to Oncius Scipio the fo¬ 
reign jurisdiction ; to Quintus Mucius Sca;vola, 
Jijcily ; and to Caius Valerius Ijsevinus, Sardinia, 
'f’he consul, Quintus Fulvius, before he med¬ 
dled with the public business, declared, that 
“ ho intended to acquit both himself and the 
.state of tlic obligation of fulfilling the vows 
which he had made; that on the day of his 
last battle with the Celtiberians, he had vowed 
to perform games in honour of Jupiter supreme¬ 
ly good and groat, and to build a temple to 
Equestrian Fortune ; and that the Spaniards 
ha<l made a contribution of money for these 
purposes.” A vote was passed that the games 
should be performed, and that duumvirs should 
he appointed, to contract for the building of the 
temple. With regard to the expenses, a limi¬ 
tation was fixed, that no greater sum should 
he expended on the games than that which had 
been voted to Fulvius Nobilior, when he exhi¬ 
bited such on the eonelusion of the iiOlolian 
Avar*; and tliat the consul should not, on account 
^ol these, send for, collect, or receive any thing, 
or act in any respect contrary to the decree 
of senate, pas.'.ed concerning games in the 
consulate of Lucius ..Einilius and (’noius 
ILebius.” Tlic senate qualified their vote in 
tins manner, because Tiberius Sempronius, in 
Ins anlileship had exjiended, on the like exhibi¬ 
tions, such enormous sums as were burtheii- 
soino not only to llie lialiiie allies and Italy, but 
even to the provinces abroad. 

ALV. 'J'lic wint(‘r of that year was rendered 
remarkably severe by great falls of snow, and 
storms of every kind ; those kinds of trees 
which are susceptible of injury from cold, were 
entirely blighted ; and its duration, also, was 
unusually long: so that the liatine festival on 
tlie mount was broken oil* soon after its com¬ 
mencement, by a hurricane coming on suddenly, 
and with irresistible fury ; hut it was celebrated 
afterwards, pursuant to an order of the pontills. 
The same storm also throw down many sta¬ 
tues ill the capifol, disfigured many buildings 
by lightning, as the temple of Jupiter at Tar- 
rucina, the white temple, and tho Roman gate 
at (hapua ; and in many places the battlements 
• of the walls were overthrown. Among the 


rest of these prodigies, an account was re¬ 
ceived from Reate, that a mule with three feet 
was foaled there. On account of those portents, 
the decemvirs were ordered to consult the 
books. They directed to what gods, and with • 
how many victims, sacrifices should be perform¬ 
ed ; and that on account of the many places 
being struck by lightning, a supplication should 
bo performed at the temple of Jupiter, of 
one day. Then the votive games of the con¬ 
sul Quintus Fulvius were exhibited with great 
magnificence, during ten days. Soon after, 
was held the election of censors, when Marcus 
jEmilius Jjcpidus, chief pontifl*, and Marcus 
Fulvius Nobilior, who had triumphed over the 
iEtolians, were chosen. It was universally 
known that a strong enmity subsisted between 
these two ; for they had published it often, by 
many disputes in the senate, and in the assem¬ 
blies of the jieople. When the election was 
ended, according to ancient custom, they seat¬ 
ed themselves in curulc chairs in the field, near 
the altar of Mars; when, in a few minutes, 
came up thither the principal senators, accom¬ 
panied by the body of the citizens, among whom 
was Quintus Ciecilius Metcllus, who spoke as 
follows:— 

XLVI. “ Onsors, we are not unmindful 
that you have liecii just now invested, l>y the 
wliole body of the Koinan people, with author¬ 
ity to picside over the morals of the state ; and 
that wc ought to he admonished and ruled by 
you, not you by ns. Nev(‘rlhelcss, it may not 
be irnjiroper, to point out what all good men 
blame in you, or, at least, somewhat W’hich they 
wish to see altered. When we look at you 
separately, Marcus Almilius, Marcus Fulvius, 
we know not, in the whole state, any one per¬ 
son whom, if wc were called hack again to vote, 
we could wish to be preferred to you; but 
when w'e behold you both together, wc cannot 
avoid fearing that you are hut ill associated : 
and that the public may not reap as much ad¬ 
vantage from your being exceedingly pleasing 
to every one of us, as prejudice, from your be¬ 
ing disjileasing one to another. You have, 
for many years past, harboured an enmity, vio¬ 
lent in its degree, and detrimental to yourselves; 
and we justly fear that from this day forward, 
it may prove more detrimental to us, and to 
the state, than it has been to you. As to the 
reasons, on which these our fears are founded, 
many observations, which might he made, will 
readily occur to yourselves; unless perhaps 
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your implacable resentments have totally en¬ 
grossed your minds. These resentments we 
all beseech you to terminate this day, in that 
sacred place, and to suffer persons, whom the 
Roman people have united by tlicir suffrages 
to be united through our means: and that you 
will, with unanimity and harmony, choose the 
senate, review the knights, perform the sur- 
'ey, and close the lustrum: and that when 
you utter those words, which make part of 
almost all your prayers, ‘ that such a matter 
may prove prosperous and happy to me and my 
colleague,’ you will, truly and sincerely, wish 
it to prove so ; and that you will act in such a 
maimer, as that, wliatever you heg from the 
immortal gods, wc mortals also may he con¬ 
vinced that you really desire it. Titus Tatius 
and Romulus, after having cncountcTcd as en¬ 
emies, in the middle of the forum, reigned with 
concord in the sumo city. Not only quarrels, 
but wars, arc accommodated ; and, from bitter 
foes, men frequently become faithful allies, nay, 
sometimes, countrymen, 'rhe Albans, after 
the demolition of Alba, were transplanted to 
Rome: the Latinos, the Sabines, were admit¬ 
ted into the number of citizens. It is a com¬ 
mon saying, and, because founded in truth, has 
become a proverb, tliat friendships ought to he 
immortal, but enmities mortal.” A universal 
roar of approbation was now heard: and pre¬ 
sently after the voices of every one present, 
all joining in the same request, interrupted his 
discourse. Then iEmilius, besides other com¬ 
plaints, represented, that through Fulvius’s in¬ 
trigues, he had been twice disappointed of the 
consulship, when he had reason to think him¬ 
self sure of obtaining it. On the other hand, 
Fulvius complained, that ^Emilius sought every 
opportunity of injuring him; had instituted a 
prosecution against him, and obliged him to 
give surety to abide judgment, to his great dis¬ 
credit, Nevertheless, each of them intimated, 
that, if the other would do the same, he was 
ready to submit to the direction of such a num¬ 
ber of the most respectable members of the 
state ; and all present urgently repeating their 
request, they mutually pledged their right 
hands, and their honour, to dismiss and forget 
all animosity. The whole assembly expressed 
the highest applause of their behaviour; and 
then escorted them to the capitol, where both 
the attention paid to such a matter by the per¬ 
son of the first consequence, and the compli¬ 
ance of the censors, were most warmly approv¬ 


ed, and commended by the senate. The cen¬ 
sors then demanded, that a sum of money 
should be assigned to them, which they 
might employ in public works ; and the cus¬ 
toms of one year were accordingly decreed to 
them. 

XLVII. Meanwhile, in Spain, the jiropree- 
tors, Lucius Postumius, and Tiberius Sempro- 
nius, settled between them, that AlbiiWiS 
should march through Lusitania, against the 
Vaccjpans, and thence return into Ccltiheria. 
Gracchus penetrated into the remotest parts of 
that jiroviiice; because the commotions there 
w<‘re tlie most dangerous. First, he made an 
une\pecte<l assault on the city of Miinda, by 
night, and took it by storm ; then, having re¬ 
ceived hostages, and placed a garrison in the 
town, he proceeded to attack their forts, and 
ravage the country with fire, until he arrived at 
another small town called by the natives Certi- 
ma. While he was employed here, in advanc¬ 
ing his works to the walls, dejmties came out 
from the town, who spoke with all the simpli¬ 
city of the earliest times, not dissembling their 
wishes to continue the war, if they could pro¬ 
cure strength to support it,—For they requested 
permission to go into the camp of the Celti- 
berians, and solicit assistance from tlnmi; ami 
said, that “ if they did not obtain it, thej' 
would then consult their own interests, sepa¬ 
rately, without regard to them.” This being 
granted by Gracchus, they went accordingly ; 
and, in a few days after, came back with ten 
ambassadors. They arrived about noon ; and 
the first thing that they asked of the pra'tor 
was, that he would order some drink to be 
given them. After drinking off the first cups, 
they called for more, while all who were pre¬ 
sent could not refrain from laughing at a peo¬ 
ple so unpolished, so ignorant of every thing 
like civilized manners. 7’hen the eldest of 
them said, “ We have been sent by our nation 
to ask what it is that gives you so much confi¬ 
dence, that you should venture to come and 
make an attack on them ?” To this question 
Gracchus answered, that “ he came ndying on 
an excellent army ; which if they chose to see, 
in order to carry hack certain information to 
their friends, he would give them an opportu¬ 
nity ;” and then he ordered the military tribunes 
to draw up, in array, all the forces both horse 
and foot, and make them go through their ex¬ 
ercise in arms. After this sight, the ambassa¬ 
dors were dismissed ; and they gave such ac- 
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.counts, as deterred their people from attempt¬ 
ing to succour tlic besieged city. I’lic towns¬ 
men raised faes on tlic towers, which was the 
signal agreed on, but receiving no answer, and, 
being thus disaj)pointcd in their only hope of 
* relief, they, capitulated. A contribution of 
t^o million four hundred thousand sesterces' 
was imposed on them, and they were obliged 
|o furrnsb forty horsemen of the higliest rank 
amongst them, not under the denomination of 
hostages, for tliey were ordered to serve as sol¬ 
diers, but in reality to be jiledges for their iidel- 

iiy- 

XLVIII. Gracchus then marched to the 
city of Alee, where lay the camp of the (^elti- 
beriaiis, from which tin; ambassadors had lately 
come. For some days, he Iiarassed them 
with skirmishes, sending his light tro<)])s to 
charge their advanced guards; and then made 
more important attacks, in order to draw them 
out from their entrenclnnonts. As soon as he 
perceived that his plan took elfect, he gave or¬ 
ders to the prfefects of the auxiliaries, that, af¬ 
ter a short contest, they should siuldcnly turn 
their backs, as if overpowered by numbers, ainl 
lly, with all haste, to the camp: in the mean 
time lie himself drew up all his forces in order, 
within the rampart, at all the gales. It was 
not long until lie saw his detachment flying to¬ 
wards him, as had been jireviously agreed, and 
the barbarians following in a disorderly pursuit. 
This w'us exactly what he wanted ; and his 
troops were formed in readiness to lay hold on 
the occasion. He therefore delayed no longer, 
than to leave tlie passage open I'or his party, 
which was flying to got into the camp; and 
then, raising the shout, he caused them to 
rush out from all the gates at once. I'lie ene¬ 
my did not sustain the unexpected shock, 
'rhey who came to assault his camp could not 
M*ven defend their own ; for they were instant¬ 
ly routed, put to flight, driven in a ])anic with¬ 
in their trenches; and, at last, beaten out of 
them, fn this action nine thousand of the 
enemy were killed, and throe hundred and 
twenty taken, with a hundred and twelve 
hors(‘s, and thirty-seven military ensigns. Of 
the Roman army there fell an hundred and 
nine. 

*XLIX. After thi.s battle, Gracchus employ¬ 
ed the legions in ravaging the country of Ccl- 
tiberia. After he had spread depredations of 
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every kind, to a vast extent, some stales volun¬ 
tarily, others, through fear, submitted to his 
yoke; so that within a few days, he received 
the submission of a hundred and tlirec towns, 
besides having acquired an immense booty. 
He then marched to Alec, whence he came, 
and opened the siege of that city. The towns¬ 
men witlistood the first assault; but when 
they afterwards found themselves attacked, not 
only by aims, but wojks also, they despaired 
of being ai»li; to defend the place, and retired 
into the cUatbd. After some lime, they sent 
envoys, and surrendered ihcmsclvcs, and every 
thing belonging to them, to the Romans, 
'j'be plunder here was very great. Many pris¬ 
oners of distinction fell into the victors’ hands; 
among whom were two sons and a daughter of 
'J’urrus, Tliis e.hicftain, who governed those 
tribes, was by far the most powerful of all the 
►Spaniards. On liearing the disasters of his 
countrymen he sent for a passport, and com¬ 
ing into the camp to Gracchus, asked him, 
first, “ Whether the lives of himself and his sub¬ 
jects would be spared 1” The pra'.tor answer¬ 
ed that they would; then he asked again, 
“ Whether it would be allowed him to bear 
arms on the side of the Romans?” To this 
too Gracchus assented, on wliich he said, “ I 
will follow you, then, against my old allies, 
since they have not tliought ]»roper to pay any 
regard to me.” From that time he united 
himself to tlie Koinuns, uixl acted in their ser¬ 
vice, on many occasions, with great courage 
and fidelity. 

L. Alter this, Erguvia, a city of great pow¬ 
er and opulence, terrified by the disasters of 
the surrounding states, opened its gates to the 
Romans. Some writers say, that the submis¬ 
sions of these towns were not made with sin¬ 
cerity ; but that, whenever the legions were 
led away from any quarter of the country, tlie 
nativiis resumed their arms ; and that the Ro¬ 
man general fought, afterwards, near Mount 
Caunus, a pitched battle with the Cellibcrians, 
which was warmly contested from break of 
day to the sixth hour ; that many fell on both 
sides, and that the Romans had no strong proof 
of their gaining tlic victory, excepting that, 
next day, they offered battle, and the enemy 
refused to come out of their entrenchments: 
that they employed that whole day in collect¬ 
ing the spoils, and, on the day following, 
fought a more (les[)erate battle, iij which the 
Celtiberians were at length completely defeated. 
33 
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and their camp taken and plundered: that 
twenty-two thousand of the enemy were kill¬ 
ed in the action, more than three hundred ta¬ 
ken, with almost an equal number of horses, 
and seventy-two military standards; that this 
put an end to the war: and that the Celti- 
berians concluded a peace, with a real intention 
to keep it, and not with their former insincerity. 
They say, also, that during the same summer 
Lucius Postumius fought two battles, in the 
Farther Spain, with the Vaccacans, and gained 
complete victories, killed thirty-five thousand 
men and took their camp. It is, however, 
more probable, that he came into the province 
too late to assist greatly in that campaign. 

LI. The censors reviewed the senate with 
cordial harmony. Marcus ^Emilius Lepidus, 
the censor, who was likewise chief pontiir, was 
chosen head of the senate; three were expel¬ 
led. Lepidus restored some who were struck 
out by his colleague. They then divided a 
part of the money assigned to them, and com¬ 
pleted therewith the following works:—Le¬ 
pidus built a mole at Tarracina, an unpopular 
work, because he had estates there, and brought 
into the account of the public expenditure 
what ought to have been done at his own ex¬ 
pense. He agreed with contractors for build¬ 
ing a theatre near the temple of Apollo, and 
for embellishing the temple of Jupiter in the 
capitol, and the columns around it; he also 
removed from those columns the statues that 
stood incommodiously before them, and took 
down the shields and military ensigns of all 
sorts, which were hung upon them. Marcus 
Fulvius made contracts for more numerous and 
more useful works; a haven on the Tilier, and 
piers for a bridge across it; on which piers 
Publius Scipio Africanus and liucius Mum- 
mius, censors, many years after, caused the 
arches to be erected ; a court of justice behind 
the new bankers’ houses and a fish-market 
surrounded with shops, which he sold to private 
persons; also a forum and portico, on the 
outside of the gate Trigcmina; another portico 
behind the dock-yard, and one at the temple of 
Hercules; also a temple of Apollo Medicus, 
behind that of Hope, on the bank of the Tiber. 
They had, besides, some of the money undivid¬ 
ed, and out of this they jointly agreed to pay 
for water being brought to the city, and the 
raising of the necessary arches; but Marcus , 
Liciniufi Crassus put a stop to this work, which j 
he would not suffer to be brought through his | 


grounds. They also established many port 
duties and customs, and took care that several 
public chapels, which were then occupied by 
private persons, should again be open to the 
people. They likewise made an alteration in 
the mode of voting; for, through all the re-. 
gions, they divided the tribes' according to the 
different ranks of men, and their several occu¬ 
pations and callings. 

LII. One of the censors, Marcus JEmilius, 
petitioned the senate, that a sum of money 
should be voted to him for the celebration of 
games, on occasion of the dedication of the 
temples of Imperial Juno and Diana, which he 
had vowed eight years before, when employed 
in the Ligurian war. They accordingly voted 
twenty thousand a.s.ve.v.^ He dedicated those 
temples in the Fluminian circus; in which 
place he exhil>iled stage plays for three days, 
after the dedication of the Icmple of Juno, and 
two after that of Diana, and for one day in the 
circus of Rome. He also dedicated a tem¬ 
ple to the deities of the sea** in the field of 
Mars. This had been vowed eleven years be¬ 
fore, by Lucius .^milius Regillus, in the sea- 
fight with the ships of king Antiochus. Over 
the gate of the temple was hung up a tablet 
with this inscription: * • • 

* * * * « tt 4 

The same was placed over the gate of the 
temple of Jupiter, on the capitol. 

Llll. Two days after the censors had re¬ 
viewed the senate, the consul Quintus Fulvius 
marched against the Ligurians ; and making 
liifi way amid the mountains and difficult passes, 
fought a pitched battle with the enemy, and 
not only defeated them in the field, but took 
their camp the same day. I'hrcc thousand two 
hundred of the enemy, and all that tract of 
Liguria, surrendered to the conqueror. Tho 
consul brought down all those who surrend¬ 
ered into the low lands, and posted guards 
on the mountains. His letters from that 
province quickly reached Rome, and a 
thanksgiving of two days was voted on ac¬ 
count of his successes. The praetors, during this 

In consequence of which regulation, all those of 
each tribe, who wore of the same rank and occupation, 
voted together. 

^ 04/. Us. 4d. 

3 Neptune, Thetis, and (ihiucus. 

« Here are given, in the original, some lines, as the 
itiacriplion ; hut so corrupted and so defective, as to be . 
utterly iinmleMigiblc. Orotioviiis endeavours, in vain, 
to explain them; Crcvier gives the matter up. , 
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fciiaTik.sgtving, sacrificed forty victims of the larger 
kinds. The other consul, Lucius Manlius, did 
nothing in Liguria worth recording. Home 
transalpine Gauls, to the number of three 
^thousand, came over into Italy, without offer¬ 
ing to comnoit hostilities of any kind, and pe¬ 
titioned the consul and senate for some land, 
proposing to live as became peaceable subjects, 
vnder the government of the Komaii people, 
lint the senate ordered them to quit Italy, and 
enjoined the consul Quintus Fulvius to search 
after and punish those who had been their ad¬ 
visers and leaders in passing the Alps. 

lilV. This year died Philip, king of Mace¬ 
donia, being worn out with ago, and the grief 
which had continually preyed on him sinc.c the 
death of his son Demetrius. He spent the 
winter at Demetrias, in great anguish of mind, 
occasioned by the loss of his son, and by re¬ 
morse for his own cruelty. He also received 
constant cause of disquiet from l^crseus, who 
now considered himself, as did every one else, 
quite secure of the throne. Pliilip perceived that 
the eyes of all were turned from himself; in 
his old age, forsaken and desolate. Home only 
waited for his death to show their inclinations, 
while others did not even wait for that event. 
All H-his added to the bitterness of his sorrow ; 
in which the only one who sympathised with 
him was Aritigonus, son of Echecrates, named 
after his uncle Antigoiius, who had been guar¬ 
dian to Philip. He was a man of royal dignity, 
and famed for a remarkable battle which he 
fought against CIcomenes the J .acediemonian. 
The Greeks called him the Guardian, to dis¬ 
tinguish him from the other princes of that 
surname.’ His nephew Antigonus, of all the 
friends whom Philip had honoured with his 
favours, alone remained uiicorrupted ; and this 
faithful attachment was the cause that Perseus, 
who had never been his friend, became now his 
open and most inveterate enemy. He plainly 
foresaw the great dangers which threatened 
him, in case of the succession of the crown 
coming to Perseus; and therefore, as soon as 
he ])crccived the king’s mind to be softened, 
and that he sometimes sighed with regret for 
the loss of Demetrius; that he sometimes 
listened to people conversing on the subject, 
and sonletimes eVeu introduced the mention of 
it,*a8 of a proceeding too rashly executed, ac¬ 
companying the lamentations of Antigonus 


> They called him also Euergetes, and Soter. 


with his own ;—and, as the truth usually affords 
many traces ol‘ itself, he pursued these with the 
most zealous diligence, in order that tlic whole 
might be brought to light as speedily as possible. 
Of the agents employed in that busine.ss, those • 
who were most generally supposed guilty were 
Apelles and Philocles, who had gone ambassa¬ 
dors to Rome, and had brought the letter under 
the name of Flaminius, which had proved so 
ruinous to Demetrius. The common cry in 
the palace now was, that it was a forgery, con¬ 
trived by the secretary, and tliat the seal was 
counterfeited. 

LV. While this, however, was rather a 
matter of suspicion than of certainty, Antigonus 
accidentally met Xychus, on whom he imme¬ 
diately laid hands, and brought to the palace ; 
then, leaving him in custody of a guard, he 
went on to the apartment of Philip, to whom 
he said,—“ 1‘^rom many conversations, 1 think 
I may conclude, that it would be highly satis¬ 
factory to you, to bo able to learn the truth 
respecting your sons; which of the two was 
guilty of treachery, and plotting against the 
other. The only man in the world who can 
unravel this mystery is now in your power, 
Xychus. I met him by accident, and I have 
brought him to the palace; I ciifrcat you 
to order him to be called into your pre¬ 
sence.” On being brought in, he at first 
denied every thing; but with such irresolution, 
as showed that a slight application to his fears 
would readily extort the truth. Accordingly, 
he did not withstand the sight of the execu¬ 
tioner and the instruments of torture, but dis¬ 
closed the whole process of the villany of the 
ambassadors, and the part which he himsedf 
had acted in it. Orders were instantly des¬ 
patched to seize the ambassadors; and Philo¬ 
cles, who was in the town, was apprehended ; 
but Apelles, who had been sent in pursuit of a 
person called Chfierca, getting notice of the 
discovery made by Xychus, fled over into Italy. 
With respect to Philocles, no certain account 
has been published; some say, that, for a time, 
he boldly denied all knowledge of the matter; 
but that when Xychus was confronted with 
him he persisted no longer; others, that he 
even suffered the rack without confessing. 
Philip’s grief was hereby renewed and doubled ; 
and he felt his unhappiness, with regard to his 
children, press the lieavier on him, because one 
of them was still alive. 

LVI. When Perseus was told that all was 
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discovered, heiii^ too jjowerful to think flight 
necessary, lie only took care to kcej) out of the j 
way, intending to guard himself, during the 
remainder of i*hilip’s life, from the flame, as it 
were, of his burning resentment. His fathi-r, 
having now no hope of bringing him to punish- , 
ment, resolved to lake vengeance in the only 
way that was left him ; and accordingly he 
employed all his endeavours to prevent his 
enjoying the prize his villany aimed at. 

this end, he addressed himself to Anti- 
gonus, to whom he was obliged for the 
full discovery of the fratricide; and whom 
he supposed the Macedonians, considering 
the fresh renown of his uncle Antigoiius, 
would neither be ashamed nor displeased at 
having for their king. “ Antigonus,’* said he, 

* since I have been brought into such a situa¬ 
tion that the being childless, a state which 
other parents reckon a curse, would to me be a , 
blessing, I am resolved to transfer to you the 
kingdom which I received from your uncle, 
and which his faithful and resolute guardian¬ 
ship not only preserved for me, but even en¬ 
larged. You are the only friend I have, whom 
I can judge worthy of the throne; and, if I had 
not one such, I should wish the regal dignity 
to perish and become extinct, rather than be a 
prize to the treacherous villany of l^erscus. I 
shall think Demetrius recalled from the dead, 
and restored to me, if I can leave in this place, 
such a representative as you, who alone have 
wept for his innocent death, and for my un¬ 
happy error.” After this discourse he omitted 
no opportunity of promoting his interest, by 
conferring on him honours of every kind ; and, 
as Perseus was absent in 'riirace, he made a 
circuit round the cities of Macedonia, recom¬ 
mending Antigonus to the men of principal 
consequence; and, had he lived a little longer, 
he would undoubtedly have left him in posses¬ 
sion of the throne. After leaving Demetrias, 
he staid longest at Thcssalonica; and, on going 
thence to Amphipolis, was there seized with a 
severe sickness. Yet it was evident that the 
disorder of his mind was greater than that of 
his body, and that the immediate causes of his 
<leath were his troubled thoughts and want of 
rest; for he was frequently thrown into violent 
agitation by a supposed apparition of his in¬ 
nocent murdered son, and drew his last breath 
in dreadful imprecations on the other. JVever- 
thelesR *Antigonus might have been seated on 
the throne, if either he had been on the spot, 


or the death of Philip had been immediately di-. 
vulged. But Calligeues, the physician, who had 
the care of the king in his sickness, as soon as he 
observed the fust desperate syinptoins, despatch 
ed the account to Perseus by couriers, who, ac¬ 
cording to a plan settled, had been previously 
disposed in convenient places; and, until the 
prince arrived, he concealed the death of the 
king from all but those who were in the palacQ 
LVII. Perseus, therefore, by his sudden 
arrival, as people neither expected it, nor 
knew what had happened, crushed all thoughts 
of opposition, and seized on the throne, the 
object of his wicked devices. The demise of 
Philip hapi)ened very seasonably for the pur¬ 
pose of gaining time, and collecting strength 
for the suj)port of a war: for in a few' days 
I nfler, tlu‘ nation of the Bastariiians, in eonsc- 
; quence of long solicitation, set out from tlicir 
own country, with a large force of infantry and 
cavalry, and crossed the Danube. Antigonus 
and (^olto went forward, to carry intelligence 
of this to the king, (’otto was a Bastarnian 
of distinction, and Antigonus had been sent, 
much against his will, with this same Cotto, 
as ambassador, to persuade his countrymen to 
lake arms. At a small distance from Amphi¬ 
polis, common report first, and then autlnntic 
information, acquainted them with the king’s 
death; which event disconcerted the whole of 
their plan. The scheme had been settled in 
this manner ;—Philip was to procure for the 
Bastarnians a safe passage through 'J^hrace. 
and supplies of provisions; in order to lie able 
to elleet which, he had gained the confidenre 
of the chieftains in that country by presents, 
and had ])Iedg(‘d bis faith, that they should 
march through it in a peaceable manner. It 
was proposed to exterminate the nation of the 
Dardanians, and to give settlements to the 
Bastarnians in their country: from which 
measure a double advantage was expected; as, 
in the first place, the Dardanians, a nation ever 
hostile to Macedonia, and watchful to take 
advantage of the misfortunes of its kings, 
would be removed out of the way; while the 
invaders might leave their wives and children 
in Dardania, and be sent to ravage Italy. It 
was concluded, that the road to the Adriatic 
sea and Italy was through Ine country of tlie 
Scordiscians, and that the army could not 
make its passage by any other w^ay; that the 
Scordiscians would readily grant a passage 
to the Bastarnians, for they would have 
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• no dislike to people resembling themselves i 
in language and manners, and would ])robably 
join them in an expedition, when they saw that ' 
their object was the plunder of a most opulent ' 
nation. The remainder of the plan was ac¬ 
commodated to every kind of event that might, 
take place; for, in case of the Bastarriiuris ' 
being cut olT by the Romans, still the removal 
of the Dardanians, the booty to be gained from : 
the remains of the former, and the full posses- [ 
sionpf Dardania, would prove a great eonso-j 
lation.' ‘ But if they should be successful; then, ; 
while the forces of the Romans would lx? di¬ 
rected against the Bastarnians, the king might 
recover what he had lost in Greece. ISuch 
had been the designs of Philip. 

LVIII. The Bastarnians at first marched 
through the country without doing any mis¬ 
chief, according to the engagements of Colto 
and Antigonus. But, on hearing the news 
of Piiilip’s death, the Thracians soon became 
frouhlcsonie to deal with, and the Bastarnians 
not content with wliat they could purchase; 
nor could they be kept in a body, so as not to 
go out of the road. In consequence, injuries 
were committed on both sides ; and, from the 
daily multiplication of these, war at last blazed 
out. In the end, the Thracians, unable to 
withstand tlie great strength and numbers of tlie 
enemy, deserted their towns in tlie plains, and 
betook themselves to a high mountain, which 
they call Donuca. The Bastarnians in vain 
attempted to follow them. We are told that 
the (ijinls, when plundering Delphi, wore de¬ 
stroyed by a storm ; so a like storm now dis¬ 
comfited the people, wdien they were approach¬ 
ing the summit of the mountain. They were 
not only overwhelmed with a deluge of rain, 
followed by prodigious tliick showers of hail, 
and accompanied with tremendous noises in the 
sky, peals of thunder, and flashes of lightning, 
which dazzled their sight; but the thunderbolts, 
also, fell so thick on all aides, that they seem¬ 
ed to be aimed at their bodies: and not only 
the soldiers, hut their olficcrs also, won* struck 
by them and fell. They fled, therefore, pre¬ 
cipitately ; and hurrying along, without looking 
before them, tumbled down the high precipices 
of the rocks, while the, Thracians, pursuing 
close, increased their dismay; hut they them¬ 
selves said, that the gods had put them to 
flight, and that the sky was falling on them. 
When after their dispersion by the storm, as 
.after a shipwreck, they returned (most of 


them half armed) to the camp whence they had 
set out, they held a consultation about their 
future proceedings: on which a disagreement 
ensued, some advising to return home, and 
others to push forward into Dardania. About* 
thirty thousand men, under the command of 
(’londieus, proceeded thither; the rest march¬ 
ed hack, by the same road through which they 
came, to the country beyond the Danube. Per¬ 
seus, as soon ashegotjiossession of the kingdom, 
oulered Antigonus to be put to death; and, 
until he could settle his atTaiis on a Arm founda¬ 
tion, sent amiius.sadors to Rome, to renew the 
, treaty concluded by his father, and to request 
; the .senate to give liiin the title of king. These 
were the transa<-lious of that year in Macedonia. 

LIX. Tlio consul Quintus Fulvius triurojih- 
ed over the Ligurians; hut it was plain that 
he was indebted for this triumph to interest, 
ratlier than to the greatness of his exploits. 
Ife carried in the jiroccssion a vast quantity of 
arms, taken from the enemy, Imt no money; 
yet he distributed to each soldier throe hundred 
a,vA*r.v, double to centurions, triple to horsemen. 
There was nothing in this Iriumjih more re¬ 
markable, than that it happened to be cele¬ 
brated on the same day of the year on wliich he 
had triumphed, after his pr,TtorsIiij), the year 
before. After this, he proclaimed the assem¬ 
bly of election, iii which weie chosen consuls, 
Marcus Junius Brutus, and Aldus Manlius 
Vnlso. [Y. K. B. C. 178.] After- 

waids when three pr.Ttors had horn appointed, 
I’ubliiis .^'^iius Ligus, 'Pitus ^biitius Cams, 
and Marcus 'I’itinius, a storm interrupted the 
election; hut on the following day, the fourth 
before the ides of March,* the other throe 
were oleetod, Marcus Tilinius Curvus, Ti¬ 
berius (’laudiiis Nero, and Titus Fonteius 
Capito. The Roman games were repeated 
by the eurulc a:dilcs Cneius Servilius (Jaejiio, 
and Appius Claudius Cento, on account of the 
prodigies wdiich had occurred. In the public 
forum, during tlic celehralion of a lectister- 
nium, there was an cartliquake. The heads 
of the gods, who lay on the couches, turned 
away their faces, and the cloak and coverings 
placed on .Tupiter fell olf. It was also con¬ 
strued as a prodigy, that the olives on the table 
were gnawed by mice. For the expiation of 
these, nothing more was done than the re-cele- 
hration of the games. 

■ The eleventh of March. 
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The sacred fire of the temple of Vesta cxtini^mished. Thus Sempronms Gracchus, proconsul, siihdiies the Cel* 
tibcriaris, receives their submiesiun, and, for a perpetual nionunieiit of his exploits, builds a town m Spain, to 
which he ('ives the name of Gracchiins. The Vaccieans and Lnsitanians subdued by Pusiumms Albinus. 
who triumphs over tliem. Aulus Manlius, consul, marching into Istna, suffers a partial defeat; but after¬ 
wards routs the Istnans. Quintus Voconius Suxa proposes u law, that women shall not inher'l, which is 
supported hy (Jato, and carried. Successful operations, under diflerent commanders, against the Ligurians, 
Istnans, Sardinians, and Celliherians. Perseus prepares for war; solicits the assistance of the Carihugunans, 
of the Grecian states, and of Antiochus Epiphanes. Character of Antiochus.i 


I. In the distribution of the provinces^ those as^ 
signed to the consuls luere,—to JManHuSi Gaul; 
and to Junius^ Liguria, As to theprxtors, the 
citij jurisdiction fell to JMarcus Titinius Cur- 
'vtis; the foreign^ to Tiberius Claudius J^ero; 
tSicili/y to Vublius ^lius Ligus; Sardinia to 
Titus ALhntius; the Hither Spain, to the other 
JMarcus Titinius; and the Farther Spain, to 
Titus Fonteius Capita, A fire broke out in | 
the forum, and destroyed a great number o f 
buildings. The sacred five of Vesta was ex¬ 
tinguished: the virgin who had the care of it 
was punished with stripes, by order of JMarcus 
,Fmilius,ihc chitfpontifi] and supplication was 
performed, as usual in such cases. The lus¬ 
trum was closed hy JMarcus M^milius Lepidus 
and J\farcus Fulvins JVohilior, censors, in 
which were rated two hundred and seventy- 
three thousand two hundred and forty four cit¬ 
izens. The ambassadors o f Perseus arrived, 
desiring a renewal of the league, and the title of 
king; and although the Homans entertained no 
friendly disposition to Perseus, whom they had 
reason to believe disposed, as soon as he should 
think Jdmself stvong enough, to take the first 
opportunity of commencing that war, which had 

» 'I'his book is very imperfect; a great part of the 
beginning of it is lobt; and tliere are, Ivsides. consider- 
• able chasms iii other parts of it. The Bupplemcntal 


been so long projected by his father Philip; yet, 
not to furnish him with any pretext for a quar¬ 
rel, they complied with both his requests. When 
Perseus received their answer, he thought him- 
sef effectually confirmed on the throne, at the 
same time hoping to gain the favour and affec^ 
lion of the Greeks, and which byx'arious acts 
of kindness and munificence, he in a great 
measure effected. .Before the new prsstors ar¬ 
rived in the Spanish provin ces, very important 
servieeswereperformedthereby Postumiusand 
Gracchus; the latter o f whom, in particular, 
acquired a very high reputation, not only as a 
military commander, but as a statesman, from 
his wise adjustment of the terms of peace be¬ 
tween the Homans and the conquered nations. 
For he distributed lands, and assigned habi¬ 
tations, to such aswaniedthem: and, for allthe 
states in that part of the country, he wrote out 
accurate copies of the like conditions of amity 
and alliance as with the others, and had them 
ratified by the oaths o f all the parties; and the 
authority of which treaty was often appealed 
to, in the following age on occasion of the wars 
which then broke out. To a town hitherto 
called Illurcis, he gave the name of Gracchuris, 

passages which the translator has introduced, to com- 
plcto the conneiion, are taken from Crcvier. They arc 
printed m a different character. 
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as a memorial of his mcritoHous labotivs in the 
prox'ince. I^ostnmins did not obtain an injual 
share oj renouai; yet he subdued the Vacaeans 
and Jjusitanians; and bothof them, on their re- 
• turn home, after delivering- up the provinces to 
their successors, were honoured with triinnphs. 
In Gaul, JManUus, the consul, to -whose lot that 
provhice had fallen, not fading any employ¬ 
ment that could afford him hopes of a triumph, 
eagerly embraced an opportunity, which"for¬ 
tune threw in his way, of entering into a war 
with the Jstrians. 'J'his people had forme} ly 
sent assistance to the ,^4‘'tolians,in their (juan-rl 
with the Romans, ami had lately shown a dis¬ 
position to be troublesome. The king at that 
time on the throne was called Kpulo, and was of 
a turbulent temper. JIis father had kept the 
nation quiet; but it was now reported, that 
this prince had compelled them to take arms, 
and tliat this had hi;;chly endeared him to tlie 
youth of the country, who were eager lor plun¬ 
der, The consul held a council on the subject 
of a war with Istria; in which some wore of 
opinion, that it ought to be begun immediate¬ 
ly, before the enemy could collect forces; 
others, that the senate ought first to be con¬ 
sulted; the former opinion was adopted. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the consul marching from Aquilcia, 
pitched his camp, at the lake Timavus, which 
lies very near the sea. Thither came Caius 
Furius, one of the naval commanders, with ten 
ships; for two commanders had been appointed 
to direct the operations of the fleet against that 
of the Illyrians; and they were ordered, with 
twenty vessels, to protect the coast of the upper 
sea, making Ancona the common boundary be-; 
tween their stations; so that Lucius Cornelius , 
had to guard the coasts on the right, from 
thence to Tarenlum ; and Caius Furius those 
on the loft, as far as Aquileia. This squadron 
was sent to the nearest port in the Istrian ter¬ 
ritory, with a number of transports, and a 
large store of provisions; while the consul, fol¬ 
lowing with the legions, encamped at the dis¬ 
tance of about live miles from the coast. A 
plentiful market was soon established at the 
port and every thing conveyed thence to the ! 
camp. I’hat this might be done with greater 
safety, out posts were fixed around the camp; 
with a guard opposite the (*ountry of Istria. 
A newly-levied cohort of Placcntines was 
posted between the camp and the sea; and 
that the watering-parties might likewise have 
proleclioii at the river, orders wore given to 


’ Marcus iEbutius, military tribune, to take 
thither two companies of the second legion. 
Titus ^]lius, military tribune, led out the 
third legion, on the road towards Aquileia, in 
support of those that went for food and for¬ 
age. In the same quarter, at the distance of 
about live miles, a party of Gauls, not ex¬ 
ceeding three thousand in number, lay encamp¬ 
ed, under the command of a chieftain, called 
Carmelus * * # * • 


n. When the Roman army first reached the 
lake Timavus, the Istrians took post behind a 
hill, where they could not be seen; and on its 
inarch thence followed it through bye-ways, 
watching ultenlivtdj for some opj)ortunity that 
might give them an advantage ; nor did any 
thing that was done, either on land or sea, es- 
ca})c their observation. When they saw the 
weakness of the advanced guards of the Ro¬ 
mans, and that the market-place was filled with 
an unarmed crowd, who carried on a traffic with 
the camp, and that they had not fortified 
themselves either by works on land, or by the 
h(;lp of ships, they made an assault on two of 
' their posts at once, the Placcntine cohort, and 
: the two coinjianies of the second legion. A 
' morning fog concealed their design ; and when 
this began to disperse as the sun grew warm, 

; the light, piiTcing through it in some degree, 
yet still being far from <dcar, and, as usual 
in such cases, magnifying the ajipearanee of 
every thing, imposed so far on the Romans, 
that they thought the force of the enemy much 
greater than it really was. The tr«iops in both 
the posts were so terrified that they ran in the 
utmost confusion to the camp, where they 
caused much greater alarm than that which 
they were under themselves: for they could 
neither tell what made them fly, nor answer 
any question that was asked. Then a shout¬ 
ing was heard at all the gates. There were no 
guards at them capable of withstanding an at¬ 
tack : and the hurry in which the men crowded 
and pressed against each other, from the want 
of light, made it suspected that the enemy were 
already in the camp. One only cry was heard 
from all, to hasten to the sea. These words 
were uttered by one alone, yet the cry quickly 
resounded in every part. At first, therefore, a 
few with their arms, and many more without 
them, as if they had received orders so to do, 
ran off to the sea-shore; then followed others 
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•ill prater numbers, and, at length, almost the : 
whole of the army with the consul liimsclf,' 
who had endeavoured to call back the runaways. i 
'by commands, advice, and, at last, by entreaties, i 
but all to no purpose. Marcus Liciiiius kStra-; 
bo, a military tribune of the third legion, with ! 
three companies alone, remained; the rest of 
his legion having gone oil’, Tlic Istimns, 
breaking into the empty camp, and meeting 
nqnc other to oppose them, came upon him 
whrh> ho was drawing up and encouraging his 
men at lOf general’s tjuarters ; on whicli a (igbt 
ensued, more vigorous than could have been 
expected from so small a band ; nor did it eeaso 
until the trilmne, and those who stood round 
him were all slain. The enemy then, tearing 
down the general’s tent, and seizing on all they 
could find, went on to the qurcstor’s quarters, 
and the adjoining forum, called Quintana. In 
the quiEstor’s tent was plenty of all kind.s of 
food ready dressed and laid out, and the couch¬ 
es being placed in order, their chieftain lay 
down, and began to feast. Presently all the j 
rest, thinking no more of fighting or of the 
enemy, did the same; and being unaccustomed 
to any sort of rich food, they greedily gorged 
themselves with meat and wine. 

*111. Afl’airs among the Romans wore a very 
difTercnt aspect. There was nothing but con¬ 
fusion both on land and sea; the mariners 
struck their tents, and hastily conveyed on 
board the provisions which had been sent on 
shore; the soldiers in a panic pressed into the 
boats, and even into the water. The seamen 
wp,rc ill fe-ar lest their vessels should he over- 
<^rowded, so that some of them opposed the 
entranee of the multitude, while others puslied 
off into the deep. Hence arose a dispute, and 
in a short time a light, not without wounds and 
loss of lives, both of soldiers and seamen ; 
until by order of the consul, the fleet was re¬ 
moved to a distance from the shore. He next 
set about separating the armed from the un¬ 
armed ; and, out of so large a number, he hard¬ 
ly found twelve hundred who had preserved 
their arms; very few horsemen who had brought 
their horses with them; while the rest formed 
only an irregular ill-looking throng, like ser¬ 
vants and sutlers, and would certainly have 
fallen a prey to the enemy, had they thought 
of pursuing their advantage. At length an 
express was despatched to call in the third 
legion and the foragers; and at the same time 
the troops began to march back from all parts 
VoL. I][. 2Z 


in order to retake the camp, and repair their 
disgrace. The military tribunes of the third 
legion ordered their men to throw away the 
forage and wood, and the centurions to mount 
the elderly soldiers on horses from which tln> 
loads were thrown, each horseman taking a 
young foot-soklier bcliind him. He told them, 
*• it would reflect great honour on their legion, 
if they should rceover, by bravery, the camp 
which had been lost by the cowardice of the 
second ; and that this might be easily effected, 
if the barlmrians were surprised while busied 
in ])lundenng. In like inaiiner as they had 
: taken it, so might it be retaken.” His exhor¬ 
tation was received by the army with tokens of 
the utmost alacrity; the standards advanced 
with Kfiecd, nor did the soldiers give any delay 
to the standard-bearers. The consul, and the 
! troops that went back from the shore, rcar.hisd 
i the rampart fir.st. Lucius Atius, first tribune 
of the second legion, not only urged on his 
men, but told them, that “ if the Istrians meant 
to retain the camp which they had taken by the 
same arms wliich gave them possession of it, 
they would, in the first place, have pursued 
their enemy to the sea; and, in the next j>lace, 
they would certainly have stationed guards 
outside the rampart; and that in all proba¬ 
bility, they were lying in sleep, or drowned in 
wine.” 

IV. Saying this, he ordered his own stan- 
dard-beuriT, Aulus Lajculonius, a man of 
known bravery, to bear in the standanl; who 
replied, that if the men were willing to follow 
him, he would throw it in. Then, exerting 
all his strength, he threw the standard across the 
entrenchment, and was the first that entered the 
gate. At this juncture arrived, on the other 
side, Titus JSlius and Caius ^Ilius, military 
tribunes of the third legion, with their cavalry; 
and quickly after them, the soldiers whom they 
had mounted in pairs on the beasts of burden : 
also the consul with the main body. As 
to the Istrians, a few, who were not quite 
so much intoxicated as the rest, had sense 
enough left to fly; death perpetualed the 
sleep of the others; and the Romans recover¬ 
ed all their effects unimpaired, except the 
victuals and wine which had been consumed. 
The soldiers, too, who had been left sick in the 
camp, when they saw their countrymen within 
the trenches, snatched up arms, and committed 
great slaughter. Cams Popilius, surnained 
Sahellus, a lioisemaii, distinguished himself on 
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this occasion above all the rest. He had been i 
left behind in the camp, on account of a wound 
in his foot, notwithstanding which he did mucli 
greater execution among the onemy than any j 
other. Eight thousand Istrians were killed, 
but not one prisoner taken; for rage and in¬ 
dignation had made the Romans regardless of 
booty. The king of the Istrians, though in a 
state of ebriety, was hastily moiintod on a horse 
by his people, and edected his escape. Of the ' 
conquerors there were lost tw^o liundrod and 
thirty-seven men; more of whom fell in the 
fight in the morning, than in the retaking of 
the camp. 

V. It happened that Cneius and Lucius 
Oavillius, with recruits lately enlisted at Aqui- 
leia, coming with a convoy of provisions, and 
not knowing what had passed, were very near 
going into the camp after it was taken l)y the 
Istrians. These men then, leaving their bag¬ 
gage, and flying back to Aquiloia, caused a 
general consternation and alarm, not only lliere, 
but, in a few days after, at Romo also; for 
there it was reported, not only tliat the camp 
was taken, and that the troops ran away, as 
was really the case, hut that the whole army 
was entirely cut off. Wherefore as usual in 
cases of uncommon danger, extraordinary levies 
were ordered by proclamation, both in the city 
and throughout all Italy. Two legions of Ro¬ 
man citizens were raised, and the Latine allies 
were ordered to furnish ten thousand foot and 
five hundred horse. The consul Marcus Ju¬ 
nius was sent into Gaul, to demand from the 
several states of that province, whatever number 
of troops each was able to supply. At the 
same time it was mentioned in the decree, tliat 
Tiberius Claudius, the prietor, should issue 
orders for the fourth legion, and five thousand 
foot and two hundred and fifty horse, of the 
Latines to assemble at Pis©; that, with this 
force, he should guard that province during the 
consuPs absence; and that Marcus Titinius, 
pr®tor, should order the first legion, and an 
equal number of allied foot and horse, to meet 
at Ariminum. Nero, habited in general’s robes, 
set out for Pis®, the province allotted him. 
Titinius, sending Caius Cassius, military tri¬ 
bune, to Ariminum, to command the legion 
there, employed himself in raising soldiers in 
Rome. The consul Marcus Junius, (passing 
over from Liguria into the province of Gaul, 
and as he went along, collecting auxiliaries 
from the Gallic states, and recruits from the 


colonies,) came to Aquileia. There he learned 
that the army was safe; wherefore, after des¬ 
patching a letter to Rome, to put an end to the 
alarm, ho sent home tlie Gallic auxiliaries, 
and proceeded himself to join his colleague. 
The unexpected news caused great joy at 
Rome; the levies were stopped, the soldiers 
who had been enlisted and sworn were dischar- 
ed, and the troops at Ariminum, who were- 
afflicted with a pestilential sickness, were 'c- 
manded home. The Istrians who, v’ltU a 
I numerous force, were oneaniped at no great 
distance from the consul, when tlicy understood 
tliat the other consul was arrived with a new 
army, dispersed, and returned to their several 
states ; when the consuls led hack their legions 
into winter-quarters at Aquileia. 

VI. The alarm caused by the affairs of Tstria 
being at length composed, the senate passed an 
order, that the consul should settle between 
themselves whi<’h of them should come to 
Rome, to preside at the elections. Two ple¬ 
beian tribunes, Aulus Liciiiins Narva and 
Caius Papirius Turdus, in their harangues to 
the people, uttered severe reflections on Man¬ 
lius, then abroad ; and proposed the passing of 
an order, that although the government of their 
provinces had already been continued to ttie 
consuls for a year, yet Manlius should not 
hold command beyond the ides of March; in 
order that he might immediately, on the expi¬ 
ration of his office, be brought to trial. Against 
this proposition, Quintus iElius, another tri- 
puiic, protested; and, after violent struggles, 
prevailed so far, as to prevent its being passed. 
About this time, Tiberius Sempronius Grac¬ 
chus and Lueius Postumius Albinus came 
home from Spain. The pr®tor Marcus Titi¬ 
nius gave tliem an audience of the senate, in 
the temple of Bcllona, that they might repre¬ 
sent their services, and demand such honours as 
they merited, together with a thanksgiving to 
the immortal gods. At the same time arrived 
a letter from Titus ^Imtius, the prffitor, brought 
by his son to the senate, informing them, 
of great commotions in Sardinia; that the Ili¬ 
ans, having procured aid of the Balarians, had 
made an inroad into the peaceable part of the 
province; and that it was not possible to^mako 
head against them with a feeble army, whosfi 
numbers were greatly diminished by an epide¬ 
mic sickness. Ambassadors from the Sardini¬ 
ans made the same representations, and be¬ 
sought the senate to send relief to their cities; 
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for as to the country, it was alrca^ly entirely i 
ruined. This emhaKsy, and every thini? relative | 
lo Sardinia, was referred to the new magistrates. | 
An cinbassy from the Lycians, no less enli- | 
tied to commiseration, complained of tlie cruel 
treatment wkich they sulfcred from the Rho- ' 
dians, to whose government they had hei'ii an¬ 
nexed by Lucius Cornelius Scipio, 'J^hey : 
.had fornierly,” (hey said, “ been under tlic do- i 
mS^ion of Antiochus; and their bondage under | 
that com])ared to their ])resent condition, ! 
appeared*..', honourable state of liberty; that! 
they were not only oppressed by acts of govern¬ 
ment, hut individuals underwent every sulfer- 
ing, as if really slaves. 'J'liat themselves, their 
wives, and children, were abused alike by them ; 
cruelties were practised on their persons, while 
the vilest aspersions and calumnies were cast 
on their character. They were openly trealed 
with contemptuous insults, merely for llie pur¬ 
pose of exorcising an usurped prerogative, and 
lo show that no tlistinction was made between 
them and purchased slaves.” 'Vho. seiiah' was 
liighly displeased at such proceedings, and gave 
the I/ycians a letter to the Rhodians, a(<|uaint- 
ing them, that “ It was the will of the senate, 
that neither the Lycians should be sul>jecto<i 
It) the Rhodians as slaves, nor any otlier free- 
J)orn people be Toduced to such a slate ; but 
that the Lycians sliould he under the govern¬ 
ment, and, at the same time, the protection of 
tlic Rhodians, in like manner as the allied 
states were subjected to the Roman j)eoj»le.” 

VII. Two triumphs for conquests in Spain 
were then successively celebrated. First, | 
Sempronius Cracchus trium))hcd over the 
Coltiberians and their allies ; next day, Imcius 
Postumius, over the Lusitanians, and the oth¬ 
er Sjjaniards in that quarter. Tiberius Grae- 
chus carried in the procession twenty thousand 
* pounds weight of silver, Alhinus forty thou¬ 
sand. They distributed to each of their sol¬ 
diers twenty-live denariuscs,' double to a cen¬ 
turion, triple to a horseman; the same sums 
lo the allied troops as to the Roman. The 
eonsul Marcus Junius happened to arrive at 
Koine at tliis time from Islria, in order to 
hohl the elections. 'J'hc plebeian tribunes, 
Fapirius and Lieinins, after harassing him in 
the senate, with questions relative to what had 
passed in Istria, brought him into the assem- 
, My of the ])eoplc. To their inquiries, the con- 


snl answered, that “ he had been not more 
than eleven days in that jirovinee ; and that, as 
to what had happened when he was not pre¬ 
sent, his information, like their own, rested on 
report,” But they still jn'occeded to ask, • 
“ why, then, did not Manlius rather eome to 
Rome that he might account to the Roman 
people for his having quitted Gaul, the pro¬ 
vince allotted to him, and gone into Istria t 
When had the senate decreed a war with that 
nation 1 When had the people ordered it 1 
But he will say, ‘ 7'hough the war was indeed 
undertaken by private authority, yet it was 
conducted with jtrudeiice and courage.^ On 
contrary, it is imi»ossil)le lo say, whether 
the impropriety in undei taking it, or the mis- 
j conduct in the carrying it on, was greater, 
j 'J'wo advanced guards wore surprised by the 
Istrians; a Roman camp was taken, with 
whatever infantry and cavalry were in it; the 
rest, in disorder, without arms, and among the 
foremost the consul himself, fled to the shore 
and tlie ships. But he should answer for all 
th(‘se matters wlicn he became a private citi¬ 
zen, since he had avoided it while consul.” 

VIII. The elections were then held, in 
which Caiu.s Claudius J^uleher and Tiberius 
JSeinpronius Gracchus were chosen consuls. 
Next day the following persons were elected 
pra'tors, Publius ^Elius Tiihero, a second 
time, (’aius (Quintus Fiamiiiius, Cuius Numisi- 
iis, liueius Mummius, Cneius Cornelius Sci¬ 
pio, and IMblius V^alerius La-vinus. The 
city jurisdiction fell, by lot, to Tuhero; the 
foreign, to Quintus; Sicily, to Numisius; 
and Sardinia, lo Mummius; but this last, 
account of the importance of the war 
there, was made a consular province, and be¬ 
stowed on Gracchus. The lots gave Islria to 
Claudius ; and Gaul, divided into two provin¬ 
ces, to Scipio and Lievinus. On the ides of 
March, [Y. R. 575. B. C. 177.] the day 
when Sempronius and Claudius assumed the 
administration, a cursory mention only was 
made of the provinces of Sardinia and of Istria, 
and of those who had commenced hostilities 
there; but on the day following, the am¬ 
bassadors of the Sardinians, who had been 
referred to the new magistrates, were intro¬ 
duced, and Lucius Manueius Thermus, lieu¬ 
tenant-general under the consul Manlius in 
Istria, attended ; and from them the senate 
learned the real state of the war in those pro- 
1 vinres. The attention of the iienate was also 
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attracted by ainbassudors from the roiifinlorate 
stales of J^atium, who, after having iiieHeclually 
applied to the former consuls and censors, were 
at last introduced to an auduMicc. They came 
‘ with complaints, the amount of which was, 
that “ their citizens, having been rated in the 
{'cneral survey at Romo, had most of them re¬ 
moved thitlicr; and that, if this practice were 
allowed, it would come to pass, in the course 
of a very few lustrums, that their towns, and 
even their country, would he so deserted as to 
be unable to furnish any soldiers.” The 
Samnites and the Pelignians also represented, 
that four thousand families had emigrated to 
FregclJm: and that in the levying of soldiers 
their quota was not lessened, nor that of the 
others increased on this account. That there 
had been practised two species of fraud in the 
method of an individual quitting one state to 
become a member of another: there was a law, 
which granted liberty to any of the allies or j 
Latines, who should not leave his offspring at 
home, to be enrolled a citizen of Rome; yet, 
by a perversion of this law, some did injury to 
the allies, others to the Roman people. For, 
first, to evade the leaving offspring at home, 
they made ov(;r their children as slaves to some 
Roman, under an agreement that they should 
be again set free, and thus become citizens by 
emancipation ; and then those men, who had 
now no children to leave, became Roman citi¬ 
zens. Afterwards, they neglected even those 
appearances of conformity to law ; and, with¬ 
out any regard either to the ordinances or to 
progeny, passed indiscriminately into the Ro¬ 
man state by migration, getting themselves in¬ 
cluded in the survey. To prevent such pro¬ 
ceedings in future, the ambassadors requested 
the senate to order the allies to return to their 
respective slates, and to provide by a law, that 
no one should acquire a property in any man’s 
person, or alienate such i)roporty for the purpose 
of that man’s enfranchisement, in any other state 
than his own ; and that if any person should 
hy such means, 1x5 made a citizen of Rome, 
he should not enjoy the rights of a citizen.” 

IX. The senate granted their petitions ; and 
then proceeded on the business of Sardinia and 
Istria, the provinces which were in a state of 
war. It was ordered, that two legions should 
be raised for Sardinia, each containing five 
thousand two hundred foot, and three hundred 
horse; and the allies and Latines, twelve 
thousand foot and six hundred horse; and that 


i the consul should lake ten ships, of five bankr 
of oars, out of any docks he chose. ’I'lie same 
; numbers of infantry and cavalry were decreed 
I for Istria as for Sardinia. The consuls were 
' ordered to send into Spain, to Marcus Tilinius, 

I one legion, with three liundred horse, and fiv(5 
j thousand foot and three hundred horse of tlie 
1 allies. Refore the consuls cast lots for their 
I provinces, several prodigies were reported ^ 
i that, in the Crusluniinc territory, a stone f.il 
i from tlie sky into the grove of Mars ; tl}..t, in 
I the Roman territory, a hoy was Ik.-*:'' defective 
i in his limbs; that a serpent with four feet had 
been seen; that at Capua, many buildings in 
the forum were struck by lightning; and, at 
Puteoli, two ships were burned by lightning. 
While these prodigies were reported from 
abroad, one happened in Rome itself; for a 
wolf, having come in through the Colline gate 
III the middle of the day, was, for a long time, 
driven about through the city, and at length, 
though pursued by great multitudes, escaped 
through the Esquiline. On account of these 
prodigies, the consuls sacrificed victims of the 
larger kinds, and there was a supplication, for 
one day, at all the shrines. When the sacri¬ 
fices were duly performed, they cast lots for 
their provinces; when Istria fell to Claudius, 
Sardinia to Sempronius. Then Caius Clau¬ 
dius, by direction of the senate, procured a law 
to be passed respecting the allies, and issued a 
proclamation, that “ any of the allies and Lat¬ 
ino confederates, who, themselves, or whose 
ancestors, had been surveyed among the associ¬ 
ated stales of Latium in the censorship of 
Marcus Claudius and Titus Quintius, or at any 
time since, should all return each to his respec¬ 
tive state, before the calends of November.” 
Lucius Mummius, the prajtor, was commis¬ 
sioned to make inquiry concerning such as did 
not obey. To the law, and the proclamation 
of the consul, was added a decree of the senate, 
tliat “ tlie dictator, consul, interrex, censor, or 
prffitor, for the time being, before whom any 
slave should be brought, to receive manumis¬ 
sion, should cause the said slave so to he dis¬ 
charged, to make oath, that the person giving 
him liberty did not do it for the purpose of his 
being admitted a citizen of any state, of which 
lie was not already a memberand any one 
refusing this oath, the decree ordered, should 
not be manumitted. The cognizance and 
jurisdiction in this business, for the future, was 
assigned to Caius Claudius the consul. 
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X. While these matters passecl at Rome, I 
Marcus Junius and Aulus Manlius, the con¬ 
suls of the prece<ling year, after remaining 
during winter at Aquileia, led their army early 
in the spring, into the Istrian territories, aiul 
spread their depre<lations through a great j)art 
of the country; on which the Istrians, rather 
out of grief and indignation at seeing their 
|)ro}teity [)iumlere<l, than from any well-grimnd- 
Xd hope of being nhlc to make head against 
thd.->'' joint foiees, tlew to iirms. They hastily 
asseml)h-d ifieir young men, who ran together 
from all their cantons; and this raw and tu¬ 
multuary army made its first onset with more 
vigour than it was able steadily to support. 
Four thousand of them were slain in the field ; 
and the rest renouncing all thoughts of farther 
ot)})osition, dispersed and fled to their homes. 
Soon aft<‘r tlicy sent ambassadors to the Ro¬ 
man ramp to sue for peace, and then delivered 
U{» the hostages reijuired of thiMn. When these 
transaetbins were made known at Rohm', by 
letters from the jiroconsul, (Jaius Claudius, t.Iie 
eonsul, began to fear that this proceeding might, 
]M“rliaps, take tlu* provin<*c and the army out 
of his liands; and therefore, without oflering 
vows, without assuming the military habit, and 
uftaccompaiiiedby his lietors, having acquainted 
his eolleagne alone with his intention, he set 
out in the night, and with the utmost speed 
hastened to the province, where lie conducted 
liimself even with less prudence than he had 
liovvij in coming. For. in an assembly wdwch 
!u‘ called, after making severe remarks on Man¬ 
lius’s running away from the camp, whi<‘li were 
very olfensive to the ears of the soldiers, as 
they themselves had begun the flight; and after 
railing at Marcus Junius, as having made hiin- 
st'lf a shiiH'r in the disgrace of his colleague, he 
at last ordered holli of them to quit the pro- 
'rhey re})lie<l, that when the consul 
should come, in the regular manner, agreeable 
to ancient practice; when he should set out 
from the city, after oflering vows in the capi- 
lol, attended by his lietors, and dressed in the 
military habit, then they would obey his orders. 
'J’his threw him into such a furious rage, that 
he called the person who acted as (lusestor to 
Manlius, and ordered him to bring fetters, 
threatening to send Junius and Manlius to 
ftomc in chains. This man, too, slighted the 
consul’s command ; and the surrounding crowd 
of soldiers, who favoured the cause of their 
commanders, and were incensed against Clau¬ 


dius, supplied him with resolution to refuse 
obedience. At last the consul, overpowered 
by the reproaclies of individuals and the scotfs 
of the multitude, for they even turned him into 
ridicule, w'ent hack to Aquileia in the ship tha? 
had hroiight him. From tliencc he wrote to 
his eolleagne, desiring him to give notice to tliat 
part of the new-raised troops, who were enlist¬ 
ed for Tstna, to assemble at Aquileia, in order 
that he should have no delay at Rome, hut set 
out, as soon as the ceremony of olferiiig vow’^s 
was finished, in the military habit. These 
I directions his colleague pum tunlly executed, 
and a short day was appointed for the assem- 
I hiing of the troojjs. Claudius almost overtook 
his own letter. On his arrival lie called an 
assembly, that ho might rejircsent the conduct 
, of Manlius and J unins ; and, staying only tlirce 
: days in Rome, he oflered his vows in the capi- 
i tol, put on the military habit, and, attended by 
Ills lietors, set out to his province with the 
same rapid speed which he had used in (hi* 
former journey. 

XI. A few days before his arrival, Juniu'-. 
and Manlius had laid vigorous siege to the town 
of Nesaliuni, in which the principal Islriiins, 

I and Epulo their king, had shut themselves ujt. 

! Claudius, bringing thither the two new legions, 
i dismissed the old army, wdtli its eonimanders : 

\ invested the town himself; and prosecuted tlie 
siege W'ith regular works, A river which 
I flowed on the outside of the wall, ami greativ 
impeded the jiroceedings of the licsiegcrs, while 
it supplied the besieged with a convenience of 
water, he, with many days’ labour, turned out 
of its course, and conveyed away in another 
channel. 'I'liis evimt, of the water being cut 
off, terrified the harl>arinns, as if elfi'cted hv 
some sujM’rnalural power; yet still they enter¬ 
tained no thoughts of peace, but set about kill¬ 
ing their wives and children; exhibiting a 
spectacle shocking even to their enemies; and. 
after putting them to death in open view on the 
walls, tumbled lliem down. During this hor¬ 
rid carnage, the soldieis, scaling the walls, 
etfi'cted an (‘iitranre into tlie town. As soon 
as their king heard the ujiroar, and understood, 
from the cries of terror uttered by the flying 
inhabitants, that the )>lace was captured, he 
plunged his sword into his breast, that he might 
not be taken alive; the rest were either killed 
or made prisoners. After this, two other 
towns, Mutila and Faveria, were stormed and 
destroyed. The booty, which exceeded expec- 
3-4 
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tation, considering the poverty of the nation, 
was all given up to the soldiers. Five thou¬ 
sand six hundred and thirty-two persons were 
sold by auction, and the fomenters of the war 
were beaten with rods, and beheaded. By the 
destruction of these three towns, and the death 
of the king, the whole country of Istria was 
brought to terms of peace; every one of its 
states giving hostages, and submitting to the 
dominion of the Romans. 

XII. For some time before the conclusion 
of the war of Istria, the Ligurians hud begun 
to hold consultations about the renewal of 
hostilities. 'Jhberius Claudius, proconsul, who 
had been consul the year before, at the bead of 
one legion, posted ut Fisre, held the govern¬ 
ment of that province. He gave information 
to the senate, by letter, of their proceedings; 
and they ordered, that “ the sanu‘ letter should 
be carried to Caius Claudius,” for Gracchus 
had already crossed over into JSardinia; and 
they added a decre(!, that, peace being cstablisli- 
ed in the province of Istria, he should, if he 
thought proper, load his army into Liguria. At 
the same time, a supplication for two days was 
decreed, in (‘onseiiuence of the account given 
by the consul, in his letter, of his sorviecs per¬ 
formed in Istria. The other consul, Hempro- 
nius, likewise, was successful in his operations 
in Sardinia. He carried his army into the 
territory of the Ilian triln' of Sardinians, who 
had received a powerful leiuforcemcnt from the 
Balarians. He fought a pitched battle against 
the combined forces of the two states, defeated 
and put them to flight, and made himself mas¬ 
ter of their camp, having killed twelve thou¬ 
sand of their men. Next day, the consul 
ordered their arms to be gathered into a heap 
and burned, as an ofleringto Vulcan. He then 
led back his victorious troops into winter- 
quarters in the allied cities. Caius (daudius, 
on receipt of the letter of Tiberius (Clau¬ 
dius, and the decree of the senate, marched 
his legions out of Istria into Ijiguria. The 
enemy, having advanced into the plains, were 
encamped on the river Scultenna; here a 
pitched battle was fought, in which flfteen 
thousand of the enemy were killed, and about 
seven hundred captured in the tight, and in the 
camp, for that too was stormed ; and also fifty- 
one military standards were taken. The Ligu¬ 
rians who survived fled back into the moun¬ 
tains ; the consul ravaged all the low country, 
but met, nowhere, any appearance of arms. 


Claudius, having thus in one year subilued two 
nations, and, what has rarely been achieved 
in a single consulate, completed the reduction 
of two provinces, came home to Rome. 

XIII. Several prodigies were reported this 
year: that at Crusturainum, a kind of vulture, 
which they call the Bloodsucker, cut a sacred 
stone with its beak; that a cow spoke, in (Jam- 
pania; that, at Syracuse, a brnxen statue of a. 
cow was mounted by a farmer’s bull, which h't^ 
strayed from the herd. A supi»lication of one 
day was performed in CrustuininuFii, on the 
spot; the cow at (^am])ania was ordered to be 
maintained at the public expense, and the pro¬ 
digy at Syracuse was expiated according to 
directions given by the aruspices, respecting 
the deities to whom supplicaticuis should he 
oflcred. 'J’his year died, in the ollicc of pon- 
tifl’ Marcus Claudius Marcellus, who had 
been consul and censor; and his son, Marcus 
Marcellus, was chosen into the vacant place. 
'J'he same year a colony of two thousand 
Roman citizens was settled at T»una, under the 
care of Publius .^lius, Lucius Figilius, and 
(Jneius Sicinius, who allotted to each fifty-one 
acres and a half of land. This land had been 
taken from the Ligurians, and had been the 
property of the Etrurians, before it fell info 
their possession. Caius (’laudius, consul, 
arrived at the city, and, after laying before the 
senate a detail of his successful services in 
Istria and Liguria, demanded a triumph, wliieli 
was granted. He triumphed, in olfici', over 
the two nations at once. In this procession 
he carried three hundred and seven thousand 
denariuses,* and cighty-five thousand seven 
hundred and two quinariuses.'^ To each sol¬ 
dier he gave fifteen denariusos,'’ double to a 
centurion, triple to a borsemaii. 'J'he allied 
soldiers received less, by half, than the native 
troops, for which reason they followed his 
chariot in silence to show tlieir disgust. 

XIV. While this triumph over the Tii- 
gurians was cebdirated, that people perceiv¬ 
ing that not only the consular army returned 
to Rome, hut also that the legion at Pisa* liad 
been disbanded by ’Piberius Claudius, laid 
aside their fears, and, collecting an army, 
secretly crossed tlie mountains liy winding 
paths, and came down into the plains; where, 
after ravaging the lands of Mutiiia, by a 
sudden assault they gained possession of the 

» 9914^. Os, lOd. a 1325i. 125. U. * a 95. 8d. 
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•city itself. When an account of this was 
brought to Rome, the senate ordered Caius 
Claudius, the consul, to hold the elections as 
•soon as possible, and (after appointing magi¬ 
strates for the ensuing year) to go back to his 
province, and rescue the cojony out of the 
hands of the enemy. The elections were held 
as the senate had directed; and Oncius Cor¬ 
nelius Scipio Hispalus, with C^uiiitus Petillius 
‘'^^•urinus, were clioscn consuls. Then were 
cIccU'd pnclors, Marcus J’opillius liOinas, Tuh- 
Iius Ijichuus* Crassus, Marcus Cornelius JSci- 
pio, Lucius Pajnrius Maso, Marcus Ahunus, 
and Lucius A<pnlius (iallus. Cams Claudius, 
consul, was continued in command for a year i 
ill the province of (*aul; and he was ordered, ! 
lest the Jstnans should follow the example of 
the Ingurians, to send into Istria the allied 
liutine troops, which he had brought home to 
attend his triurnpli. When the consuls, Cneius j 
('ornehus and Quintus PcUillius, on th(? <lay of 
entering into oflice, [Y^. R. .07b. L. C. 176.] 
sacriticed each an ov to Jupiter, according to 
(•ustoiii, the head of the liver was not found in 1 
the victim sacrificed by I’etillius; which being 
reported to the senate, he was ordered to sa- 
crilice other oxen, until he should find the omens 
favourable. The. senate then proceeded to the 
^disposal of the provinces, when Pisa) and IjI- 
guria wiTc decreed to the consuls. It was 
further decreed, that he to whose lot Pisse fell, 
should, at the time of the elections, conic liome 
to jneside at them; and that they should se¬ 
verally enlist two new legions, and three hun- 
dr»‘d lior.se; and should order the allies, and 
Latino confederates, to furnish ion thousand 
loot and six hundred liorse to each. Tiberius 
Claudius was continued in command until 
• such tunc as the consul should arrive in the 
province. 

• A V. While the senate was employed in 
those all’airs, Caius Cornelius, being called by 
a messenger, went out of iho senate-house; 
and, after a short time, returned with a troubled 
eoiintcnance, and told the conscript fathers, 
that tin' liver of a fat ox, which he had sacrifi¬ 
ced, had melted away; that when this was told 
to him by the person who dressed the victims, 
he did not believe it, but went himself and 
ordered tlie watcr*to be poured out of the v«*s- 
serin which the entrails were boiled; when he 
. sijw all entire hut the liver, whicli had been 
unaccoiinlably consumoil. While the fathers 
were under much terror on account of this 


prodigy, their alarm was augmented by the 
other consul, who informed them, that, on 
account of the first victim having wanted the 
head of the liver, he had sacrificed tlirce oxen, 
and had not yet found favourable omen.s. The 
senate ordered him to continue sacrificing 
the larger victims, until he should find the 
desired tokens. If is said, that the victims 
olFcred to the other deitii's at length presented 
good omens; but that in those olfored to 
Health, Pctilliu.s could find nonesuch. Then 
the consuls and praitors cast lots for their pro¬ 
vinces, when Pisa! fell to (hioius CorncUns; 
Liguria to Petillius. Of the praetors, Lucius 
l^apirius Maso oblained the city Jurisdiction ; 
Marcus Abiitius, the foreign ; Marcus (’ornc- 
liiis 8ci[)io Malugineiisis, the Farther Spain; 
Lucius Aquilius Oatlus, Sicily. 'I'wo of them 
petitioned to be excused fiom going into their 
provinces. First, Mart-us Popilhus rcipicsted 
he might not be oliliged to go to Sardinia, 
alleging, that “ Oracchus was bringing that 
province into a state of traiujuillity; that the 
senate had assigned him the pra)tor Titus 
^bulius as an assistant; and that it was by 
no means cxjiedient to interrupt the train of 
business for the completion of which there was 
no method .so eflicaciou.s as the continuing the 
management in the same harnks; for, between 
the transferring of the command, and the suc¬ 
cessor coming (a stranger to the bu.sinoss of the 
province,) it often hajijx'iicd, that very favour¬ 
able opportunities were lost.” I'lie excuse of 
Popillius was admitted. Then Publius Iji- 
cinius Bassus alleged, that he was prevented 
from going into his province by solemn sacrifi¬ 
ces, necessary to be performed. That which 
had fallen to his lot was the Hither Spain. 
But he was oidercd cither to proceed thither, 
or to swear, in the public assemldy, that he 
was hindered by the performance of .solemn 
anniversary sacrifices. When this determina¬ 
tion was made in the case of Puldius Jneinius, 
Marcus Corncliu.s demanded that his oath, of 
the like import, might be admilled as an excuse 
for his not going into the Farther Spain. Both 
the priPtors accordingly took an oath in the 
same words. It was ordered, that Marcus 
Titinius and Titus Fontcius, proconsuls, should 
remain in Sjiain, with authority as before; and 
that a reinforcement should bo sent to them, of 
three thousand Roman foot, with three liundred 
horse; and five bundled Latino foot, with 
three hundred horse. 
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XVI. Thp Ratine festival was celebrated on 
the third day before the nones of May and 
because, on the offering of one of the victims, 
the magistrate had not prayed for the homan 
PEOPLK, THE auiniTES, a scruple arose concern¬ 
ing the validity of the performance. The 
matter being laid before the senate, and referred 
by them to the college of pontiffs, the latter 
determined, that the l^atinc festival had not 
been duly performed, and must be repeated; 
and that the Lanuvians, who had given cause 
for the repetition, should furnish the victims. 
Besides the concern, excited hy matters of a 
religious nature, another incident caused no 
small degree of uneasiness. The consul Cneius 
Cornelius, as he was returning from the Alban 
mount, fell down, and lost tlic use of onc-half 
of his limbs; he was carried to the waters of 
Cumte, where, his disorder still increasing, he 
died. His body was conveyed to Rome to be 
buried, and the funeral obsequies were per¬ 
formed with great magnificence ; he was like¬ 
wise a pontiff. The other consul, Quintus 
Pctillius, was ordered to hold an assembly, as 
soon as the auspices could be taken, for the 
election of a consul in the room of his late 
colleague, and to proclaim the Latine festival. 
Accordingly, by proclamation, he fixed the 
election for the third day before the nones of 
August,'^ and the Latine festival for the third 
before the ides of the same month.^ While 
people’s minds were much troubled, from the 
apprehension of the displeasure of the gods; 
to add thereto, several prodigies were reported 
to have happened: that a blazing torch was 
seen in the sky at Tusculum; tliat the temple 
of Apollo, and many private buildings, at 
Gabii, and a wall and gate at Gravisca*, were 
struck hy lightning. The senate ordered these 
to be expiated as the pontiffs should direct. 
While the consuls were dolaiued, at first by 
religious ceremonies, and afterwards, one of 
them, hy the death of the other, and then by 
(he election and the repetition of the Latine 
festival, Caius Claudius marched the army to 
Mutina, which the Ligurians had taken the 
year before. Within throe days from the com¬ 
mencement of the siege he retook it, and de¬ 
livered it back to the colonists: on this occa¬ 
sion right thousand Ligurians were killed 
within the walls. He immediately despatched 
a letter to Rome, in which he not only repre¬ 


sented this success, but likewise boasted, that, 
through his good conduct and good fortune, 
there was not one enemy of the Roman people 
left on this side of the Alps; and that a large 
tract of land had been taken, sufficient, if dis¬ 
tributed in shares, for the accommodation of 
many thousand people. 

XVII. During the same period, Tiberius 
Sempronius, after gaining many victories, and 
' killing fifteen thousand of the enemy, totyk^iy 
subdued the people of Sardinia, and reduced, 
' under the Roman dominion, every state in the 
island that had revolted. On tho.se which had 
formerly been tributary, double taxes were im¬ 
posed and levied; the rest paid a contribution 
in corn. When he had thus restored peace in 
(ho province, and received hostages from all 
parts of the island, to tiic number ot two hun¬ 
dred and tliirty, he. sent dejmtics to Rome, to 
give information of these transactions, and to 
request of the senate, that in consideration ol’ 
those services, performed under the conduct 
and auspices of Tiberius Sempronius, a thanks¬ 
giving might be offered to the immortal gods, 
and permission granted him to quit the province 
and bring home the army with him. The 
senate gave audience to the deputies in the 
temple of Apollo, ordered a thanksgiving for 
two days, and that the consuls should sacrifice 
forty victims of the larger kinds; but command¬ 
ed the proconsul, Tiberius Sempronius, and 
his army, to continue in the province for the 
year. Then the election for filling the vacant 
place of a consul, which hud been fixed by pro¬ 
clamation for the third day before the nones of 
August, was finishcid in one day, and the con¬ 
sul Quintus Pctillius declared Cuius Valeriii-'' 
Lcevinus duly elected his colleague, who was 
to assume immediately the administration of 
his office. This man had been long ambitious 
of the government of a province, and, very 
seasonably for the gratification of his wi.shes, a 
letter now arrived with intelligence, that the 
Ligurians were again in arms. Wherefore, on 
the nones of August,^ he assumed the military 
habit; and ordered that, on account of this 
alarm, the third legion should march into Gaul, 
and join Caius Claudius, proconsul, and that 
the commanders of the fleet should sail with 
their ships to Pis®, and coast along the Ligurian 
shore, to terrify that people hy the sight of a 
naval power also. The other consul, Quintus. 


* 5lli May. i 3(1 August. a llth Auftust. 


•* 5ih August. 
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• Petillius^ had appointed a day for his troops to 
assemble in the same place. On the other hand, 
Caius Claudius, proconsul, on hearint; of tlic 

• rebellion in l^ij^uria, hastily collected some sol¬ 
diers, in addition to those whom he luid with 
him at Pa»ma, and with this force marclied to 
the frontiers of Idguria. 

XVIU. On the approach cf Caius Claudius, 
the enemy, reflecting that this was the same 
v.omnmiulcf who had deh'ated them at (lie rivto* 
Sculteniia, resolved to rely mi situation, r.illu r 
than arms, fifr their defence against a fore** with 
whicli they had so uiisnecessfuily stiugglcd. 
With this design they took post in two niDun- 
lains, called Lotum and Balista ; and, for greater 
security, they surrounded their (‘ncainjiment with 
a wall. tSoinc, who were loo slow in rmnovnig 
from the low grounds, were surprised, and j'Ul 
to the sword,—one thousand live hundred in 
number. The otliers ke])l themselves close on 
the mountains ; and retaining, in tin* midst of 
their fears, their native savage disposilion, vented 
their fury on the j)rey taken at Mutina. 'I'he 
prisoners they mangled in a shoekiiig Tnanner, 
and put to death : the cattle they butchered in 
the temples, rather tlian decently sacrificed : and 
then (satiated with the destruction of living 
croaturesj they turned their fury against things 
inanimate, dasliing against (he walls even ves¬ 
sels made for use, rather than for show. (Quin¬ 
tus Petillius, the consul, fearing that the war 
might be lirought to a conclusion heCore he ar¬ 
rived in the province, wnote (o fknns Claudius 
to bring the army into Caul, saying, that he 
would wait for him at the long j>lains. Clau¬ 
dius, immediately, on the recei[it of the letter, 
inarched out of liiguria, and at the appointed 
j>lare gave up the command of the army ti> tlie 
consul. To these }»]ains cam*', in a few days af¬ 
ter, the other consul, (yaius Valerius. Hct»‘ (hey 

... 1 ... - i;..; . r .i. i c . 

they separated, both together performed a puri¬ 
fication of the troops. They then cast lots for 
tlicir routes, it having been resolved that they 
sliould not assail the enemy on the same side, 
v'alerius clearly iiorformod his part of the cer¬ 
emony with propriety; but with regard to 
}*ctilliu8, as the augurs afterwards pronounced, 
the procedure was faulty, for he was not in the 
consecrated plac^ when he put his lot into (he 
uili which was afterwards carried in. They 
then began their march in diflerent directions ; 
Petillius led his troops against the ridge of Ha- 
Jista and Letum, which joined the two together 
'. Vot. II. :i A 


with one continued range, and encamped at the 
foot of it. We arc told, that while he was 
here imcouraging bis soldiers, whom he had 
asscmliled for the purpose, without reflecting 
on the ambiguity of the word, he uttered this* 
ominous expres.sion : “ Before night I will have 
fictum.”* lie made his troojis march up the 
mountain in two places at the same lime. 

I Tlio (tiviMon, where lie eoniiiianded in person, 

! iiilv:nu-i-[ briskly: tlio otficr was repulsed by 
I llic om'uiy : ami Ihc eoiisiil riding up thither, to 
; irinedy (he di.sordi'i, rallied indeed his tramps, 
j but ( '.posiiii!: himselt too carelessly in the front, 
was pierced thrmi‘j:h \Mth a javelin, and fell. 

; I’he conmuuulers of l!ie ciiouiy did not know 
j that he was killed ; ami the few of his own 
I jKirlv, who saw the dis-aster, earcfully eovored 
j llie IhmIv fiom view, knowing tliul on the con- 
I cealment of what had hai>i)ened, the victory de- 
j j*end<'d. 'Phe rest of the troops, horse and foot, 

[ though depriv(‘<l of their leader, dislodged the 
I enemy, and look jiossession of the mountains. 

I Five thousand of the Jjigurians were slain, and 
, of the Roman army, only fifty-two were lost, 
j Besides this evident eompielion of the mihapjiy 
I omen, tlu' keeper of the chickens was heard lo 
I say, that there liad been a defect in the auspices, 
and that the consul was not ignorant of it. Gaius 
Valerius,At' luformcd of thtf death 
of (■^nintna J‘elil!iif.s-, inad> ike army, ihn.s he- 
' ^’^f^ (oinni/uider. Join fas oivn; tfiniy at- 

\ (aelKiiiCi the enemy aeain he nhrtl Coriolis 
I .streainn of their hlootl, to a jijieaHC the nhade of 
\ hl-f d( (jarted eol/t'ay'i/e. lie had the hoiionr oj'a 
Iruimph over the Jayin-iaim. 'Vhe fey/on, at 
whose head the couHid was k-dled, was severefy 
Jmiiished hy the senate ^ this year 's pay was 
stopped, and that camjniiyv.wtts not adowedin 
their inindn')-, Jor not e.rpos/ny ihemsehes to 
tilt' <‘nrn}y's weapons in dif nre of thde com- 

.... I . '»/.,/./ I- ..I .J ..... . 

i Jiome from the Dardaniaiis, who were yreatly 
j distres.ietl hy the nnme}-ons tn-wi/ of Uastarni- 
\ ans, under C/ondiens, mentioned ahoi'e. 'Vhese 
; amhasHddors, after deso'ihiny the vast muiti- 
i tilde of the Jiastarnians, their tail and huge 
bodies, and their dariny intrepidity in faeiny 
danyer, added that there was an alliance be- 
' tween them and I*erseus, and iitat the Darda- 
■ nians were really more af-aid of him than even. 

\ of the Jiastarnians; and therefore beyyed of 

\ i _ '' 

! i lailmiii ilie iiimiuj of the place, m the l^atin lun- 
i jrujtvie, sijimru'P th aiti. 

ni* 
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the senate to send them asaisluuce. The senate ' 
thereupon agveedythat ambassadors shonid be \ 
sent to examine into the affairs of JVIavedonia; \ 
and^^uhis Postumiusivas immediately commis- 
.sionedto go thither. The colleagues Joined 
inth him 'were some young men, that he might 
have the principal direction and management 
o f the embassy. The senate iiien took into con¬ 
sideration the election of magistrates for the 
ensuing year, on which subject therewas a long 
debate; for people skilled in llie rules ol’relii^iou 
and politics alTinnc'd, tliut, as the rej^ular consuls 
of the year had died, one by the sword, the otli- 
tT by sickness, the suiistitulcd consul was no( | 
qualified to hold the elections. Jin inlcrregnam , 
therefore took place, a)id the interrr.r elected 
consuls i*nhliusj\hicins Scievota, and JMarcus \ 
xdJ.niilius Ixpidus, a second time. 'I'hen were 
chosen pnetors, Cains PopiUins J,.ri:as, 'J'ltus 
Jinnius Jaiscus, Cains J\1<'iuinins (ialhts, Cui¬ 
us Clnvius Sa.rula, Servius Co)'nelius Snlht, ' 
and ./Ippius Clan dins Cent ho. 'The jn-oviiu es 
assigned to the consuls wereCnu! tuu! Liguriu, ^ 
Of the pra’lorian provinces, »S'nr(/m/a fell to j 
Cornelius Sulla, and Hither Spain to CUnidi- 
ua Centho; but how the rest were distributed \ 
is not Irnown. There was a great morlahly of \ 
cattle this year. The Ligurians, a nation ever 
x'anquished, yet ever rebelling, ravaged the \ 
lands of Luna and Pissc} and at the same 
time there were alarming rumours of dislur- \ 
bailees in Gaul. Lepidus easily quelled the ! 
commotions among the Gauls, and then mam h- | 
ed into Liguria. Several states of this country | 
submitted themselves to his disposal; and he. 
supposing that the rugged face of the moun¬ 
tains, which they inhabited, contributed to the 
ferocity of their tempers, followed the exam¬ 
ple of some former consuls, and brought them 
down into the plains. Of these the Garulians, 
Lapicinians, and Hercatians, had lived on the 
hither side of the Apennine, and the Brinca- 
tians on the farther side. 

XIX. On the hither side of the river Audena, 
Quintus Mucius made war on those who had 
wasted the lands of Luna and Pisoi, reduced 
them all to subjection, and stripped them of their 
arms. On account of these services, performed 
under the conduct and auspices of the two con¬ 
suls, the semate voted a thanksgiving for three 
days, and sacrifices of forty victims. The com¬ 
motions which broke out in Gaul and Liguria, 
at the beginning of this year, were thus speedily 
suppressed, without any great difficulty; but the 


apprehensions of the public, respi'cting a war 
with Macedonia, slill continued. For Perseus 
laboured to iMiibroil the Uastuvnians with the iJar- 
daniuns ; and the ambassadors, sent to examine 
inh) the state of affairs in Macedonia, returned 
to Koine, and brought certain information, that 
hoslditieshadconiirienced in Dardania. At tho 
same time, eanie envoys from king J’erseuSjWitli 
assurances that he had neither invited the 15as- 
laniians, nor eouiitenanccd any of their pro¬ 
ceedings. 'J'he senate neither acquitted the king 
of the imputation, nor urged it against Iiiin, tliey 
only oidered warning to be given him, to be 
very careful to show, lliat bo considered tho 
lioaty belwi'i'ii him and llie Uomans as invio¬ 
lable. 'file Itardaiiians, pereeiviug that tlic Kas- 
tariiian^, s*> f.ii fiom quitliiig their eonntry, as 
they had laqa'd, beeaine daily more trouhlesome, 
as tliey wen* snj)poited by the neigb])oiiring 
Thracians and Scordiscians, thought it iieccs- 
sary to make some effort against them, lliough 
without an\ reasonable jnospect of success. Ac¬ 
cordingly, they assembled togetheriii arms from 
all quarters, at the town that was ncaiest to the 
camp of the liaslaniiaiis. It was now winter, 
and they chose that season of tho year, as sup¬ 
posing that the Tliracians and ScordisciatiM 
would return to their own countries. As so.'>n 
as they hoard that these were gone, and the Ihis- 
tarnians leff by themselves, they divided tlndr 
forces into two parts, that one might march 
{)j)Ciily along the straight road to attack the ene¬ 
my ; and that the other, going round through a 
wood, which lay out of sight, might assault them 
an the rear. But, before these could arrive at 
the enemy’s post, the fight commcncitd, and the 
Dardaiiians were beaten, and pursmsd to tho 
town, which w'as about twtdvc miles from the 
Bastarnian camp. I’lic victors immediately in¬ 
vested the place, not doubting that, on the day 
following, either the enemy would surrender it, 
or they might take it by storm. Meanwhile tho 
other body of Dardanians, which had gone round, 
not having heard of the defeat of their country¬ 
men, easily possessed themselves of tho camp 
of the Bastarnians, which had been left withouf 
a guard. The Bastarnians, thus deprived of 
all their provisions and warlike stores, and 
having no means of replacing them in a hostile 
country and at that unfavourable seashn, re- 
solved to return to their native home. When 
they arrived at the Danube, they found it, to 
their great joy, coveredwilh ice, so thick as to 
seem capable of suataimng any weight. But, 
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uvheii it came to be preaacd vnder the immert.'^c 
•weig'ht of the -whole hodi/of men and cattlef. 
vvo'ivdin^' together in their haute,after support¬ 
ing the burthen for along time, it suddenly split 
into numberless pieces, and plunged the entire 
multitude infthe deep, I'he greatest part -were 
instantly swallowed up; many, striving to 
s-wini out, were sunk by the fragments of the 
ice, and a ve,ry few escaped to either bmtk, 
none without being severely cut or bruised. 
Jlbonl this time, Jhitiochus, son to Jlnliochus 
the (ireat, tvho had been for a long time a hos¬ 
tage at Jiome, came into possession of the king¬ 
dom of Syria, on the death of his brother Se- 
leucm. For Seleurus whom the (irecks call 
J*hilopater, hm'ing received the ki ngdom of Sy¬ 
ria, greatly debi hi ate d by the misfortunes of his 
father, during a reign of twelve years never 
distinguished himself by any memorable enter¬ 
prise; and, at this time,called home from Horn 
this his younger brother, sending, in his stead, 
his own son Demetdius, according to the terms 
of the treaty, which allowed the changing of the 
hostages from time in time, .dntiochiis had but 
just reached .dthens on his way, when Sclcv- 
cus was murdered, in, consequence of a conspi¬ 
racy formed by Ifeliodorus, one of the nobles. 
Tki s man aimed at the crown for himself, but 
was obliged to fy by .^ttalus and F.umcnes, 
who pul Jlnliochus iu possession o f it, expect¬ 
ing advantages to themselves from hav¬ 

ing him bound to them in gratitude for a ser- 
7’ire so important, 'Vhey now began to harbour 
some Jealousy o f the Romans, on ai count of se- 
veral trifling- causes of disgust. .Huiiochus 
was received by the people ivith such transports 
of Joy, that they gave him the surname oj' JCpi- 
phanes, or Jdsing Star, because, when aliens 
to the royal bloodwevc about to seize the throne, 
he appeared like a Jnopiiious star, to assert his 
hereditary right, lie was not deficient in ca¬ 
pacity or 7'igour of mind to make a figure in 
war; but such perversity and indiscretion pre- 
sniiled in hi.s 7vhole roniLiei and behin'ioiir, 
that they soon changed the surname which they 
bail gh'cn him, and instead o f Dpiphanes, call¬ 
ed him Ffamanes, or JM adman; for many were 
the acts of Joily ormadncsswhich he committed. 
He used frequently to g it out, without thekuow- 
fedge of any of his servants, clad in garments 
embroidered -uitli gold; at one time to annoy 
Iln‘ passengers by thro-wing stones at them; at 
another to amuse himself by fingine, hand¬ 
fuls of money among the crowd, to be scrambled 


for. lie allowed himself to commit the most 
egregious follies and the idlest indecencies in 
■ommon tippling housesandiuthepubHebathsj 
drinking with strang'ers, and mingling with 
the lowest among the people. Among many oth- • 
er instances of his folly, it is mentioned that he 
used to lay aside his royal robes, and put on 
a gown, as he had seen the candidates for office 
do at Rome, and then go about the forum salu¬ 
ting and embracing each of the plebeians; soli¬ 
citing at one time for the :rdileship,at another 
for the plebeian Irihuneslup, until at last he 
obtained the office by the suffrages o f the peo¬ 
ple, and then, according' to the Roman custom, 
lie look l»is scat in an ivory chair, where he 
heard causes, and listened to debates on the 
most trivial matters. 

XX. Ho never thought of ndhoring to any 
rule, luit rambled incessantly, adopting by turns, 
every kind of behaviour, insomuch, that no one 
could judge with certainly as to his real charac¬ 
ter. Sometimes he would not speak to his 
friends, nor scarcely afibrd a smile to his ac- 
(piaintance. By a preposterous kind of liberali¬ 
ty, he made himself and others subjects of ridi¬ 
cule ; for to some, in the most elevated stations, 
and who thought highly of themselves, he would 
give childish presents of sweetmeats, cakes or 
toys ; while on others, wlio, liaving no claims, 
o\j)ected nothing, lie would bestow large sums 
of nmney. Wherefore to many he appeared not 
to know what he was doing; some said that he 
acted from a silly, s])orljve temper ; others, that 
he was evidently mad. In two great and hon- 
ouraido instances, however, he showed a spirit 
truly royal,—in the presents which he made to 
several cities, and the honour he paid to the 
gods. To the inhabitants of Megalopolis in 
Arcadia, he made a promise to build a wall round 
their city, and he gave thejn the greater part of 
the money requisite for the ])urpose. At 7\'gea 
he began to erect a magnificent theatre of mar¬ 
ble. At Cyzioum, he presented a set of golden 
ulcnsils for the service of one tabic in the IVy- 
taneuin, the stale-room of the city, where such 
as are entitled to (hat honour dine together, 7'o 
the lihodians he gave presents of every kind that 
their convenience T0(juired, l)ut mme very re¬ 
markable. f)f tbc magnificence of liis notions, 
in every thing respecting (he gods, the temple 
of Jupiter 01ymi>us at Athens was of itself a 
sufficient testimony ; being the only one in (be 
world, tlio plan of which was suitable to the 
leatncss of the deity. lie likewise ornament- 
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rd Delos with altars of extraordinary beauty 
and abundance of statues. A magnUicent 
lompio of Jupiter Capitolinas, wliieli he pro¬ 
mised to build at Antioch, of wliich not only 
, the ceilings, but all the walls, were to be cover¬ 
ed with plates of gold, and many other edifices 
which he intended in various places he did not 
linish, as his reign was short. His maguili- 
ccncc in the exhibition of public shows, also 
surpassed that of all former kings, both by 
their uncoinnion splendour, usual in his own 
kingdom, and by the great number of CJrecian 
performers. He gave a show of gladiators in 
the Roman manner, which at first, among a 
people unaccustomed to such sighls, caused 
more terror than iileasurc; but by freiiuently 
repeating them, sometimes permitting th 
batants to go no farther than wounds, at other 
times to proceed to extremities, he rendered 
such kind of shows not only familiar to peopb*V 
eyes, hut even agreeable, and kindled m the 
young men a passion for arms; insumutdi that, 
although, at the hegiiinirig, he was obliged to 
entice gladiators from Rome, by high rewards, 
he soon found a suficieat mimher in his o-vn 
dominioiis 'mlling to perform for a moderate 
hire, 'Fhe shoivs ‘which he exhibited formed, 
in every respect, a perfect contrast to his own 
character, which was a compound of cT’crt/ 
thing that was absurd and trifing: nothing 
could be more magnijictnt than these were; no¬ 
thing more vile and contemptible than the k ing 
himself. To return, however, to the Itoman (f- 
fairs, from which the mention of this Ling has 
caused us to digress too far. 'J'lberius Sem- 
pronius (iracchns, after holding the '‘overn- 
ment of Sardinia, two years, resigned it to 
Servius (.iornclius Sulla, the prxtor, and, com¬ 
ing home to Home, triumphed over ike Sardi¬ 
nians. kVe are told that he hvom^hi such a mul¬ 
titude of capthyes from that island, that from 
the long continuance of the sale, “ Sardinians 
for salef became a vulgar proverb, to denole 
things of little price, lioth the consuls (Se.r- 
vola and JjCpidusJ triumphed over the Jngii- 
riafis; JjCpidus over the Gauls also. Then 
were held the elections of magistrates for the 
ensuing year. Spurius Postumivs .dlbinns 
and Quintus Mucius Scievola, were chosen 
consuls. In the election of prxtors, there hap¬ 
pened a particular competition between Tmeius 
or Cneiiis Cornelius Scipio, son of Publius 
•Ifricnnus, and Cams Cicereius,who hadbeen 
his father^ a secretary. For, after jivie prxtors , 


had been declared, Cains Cassius Jwngimts, 
Publius Fiirius Philus. Jniciiis Vlaudius.^sel- 
lus, J\Iiivcus .iiilius Serranus, and Cneius 
iServiliiis Ciepio; altliongh Scipio struggled 
hard to be admitted even in the last place, yet 
he wa.v thought to have degenerated so far from 
the virtues of his father, that ex'evy one of the 
centuries would have given the preference, to 
Cicereius, had not the latter, with singular 
modesty withdrawn himself, die could not re¬ 
concile it to himself, that, in a disputed elec¬ 
tion, he should gain, the victory -ox'er the son 
<f Ins patron; but, inniiediatelii, throwing off 
the white gown, he became from a competitor 
sure <f sin cess, the grateful friend and sup¬ 
porter of the interest of his rival. Thus, by 
the help <f Cicereius, Siipio obtained a post 
I which he would never have procured from the 
'■people, and which refected greater honour on 
Cieen ills than on himself. 

XXI. The provinces assigned to the consuls 
were- Gaul and Ingui'ia. On the pnvtors cast¬ 
ing lots, the city Jurisdntion fell to Cains 
Cassius Jmnginus, and the foreign, to Lu¬ 
cius Cornelius Scipio. The })rovince of Sar¬ 
dinia fell to Marcus Atilius, who was ordered 
to sail ov(‘r to (.h»rsicu, with a new legion, 
raised by the consuls, consisting of five thou¬ 
sand foot and tlirec luuidied hoisc; and wliilc 
ho was engaged in carrying on the war there, 
Cornelius was eontinned in eoininand, that he 
might hold the govcninieut of tSardinia. To 
Cneius Servilin?. Ca'jiio, tor the service of the 
Fuilher Spain, and to Jhihliiis Kuriiis IMiilus for 
that of the Hither Spain, wrr<‘ ashigned—to 
each, three lliou'^ainl IComan foot.witli one hun¬ 
dred and fifty horse, and five thousand laitinc 
foot with three hundred horse. Sn ily was de¬ 
creed to liiieius ('laudius, wilhoulany reinforce¬ 
ment. 'J'he consuls were ordered to levy two 
more legions, of the regular numbers in foot and 
horse, and to call on the allies for ten thousand 
fool and six hundred horse; but they met great 
dilfienlty in making the. levies; for the jH'sti- 
lencc which, the year before, had fallen on the 
cattle, in the present year attacked the human 
species. Such as were seized by it, seldom 
survived the seventh day; those who did sur¬ 
vive, lingered under a tedious disorder, which 
generally turned to a quartan ague. The mor¬ 
tality was greatest among the slaves, of whom 
heaps lay miburicd on all tbc roads. IVorwwe 
Ibcrc conductors of funerals sufficient to bury 
even the people of free coiiditioti. The bo- 
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dics'werc consuniCMl by piUrefaclion, without 
being touched Iw the dogs or vultures; and it 
was univerN'illy (d).>5erve<l, that during thul and 
the preceding year, while the mortality ol’ cattle 
tUid men wa.s so great, no vultures wen; any 
where seen. ^ Of the jiuhlic priests, there died, 
hy'tliifi contagion, (hieius Servilius (bepio 
father of the praMor, a jionlill'; Tilicrius Seni- 
jironiu.s Longus, son of Tiberius, decinnvir of 
r<'ligious rites; I'ublius Paslus, and 

Tiberius Semproniu.s (irueehus, augurs; i'aius 
Mamilius Vrtulus, cliief curio; and Marcus 
Scmpr4)nius Tuditanu.s, a poutin’. In the \a- 
cant places of pontill's* were ebosen (anus 
Sulpieius (lalba, in tlie room of Tudilanus. 
New augurs W'cre aj)j>oiiit»‘d, 'J’itus A’elttrius 
(uacclius yeiiiproiiiamts, in place of («raechus; 
and Quintus .Flius I’a-lus, m place ot FuMius 
uElius. (’auis Seni})ronius Jiimgus was made 
ileeennir of religious ritis. and (’.uus t^ei ibo- 
nius Curio, ebief <*urio. ])l,iL;ue <-<)i)tinu- 

ing, tile >enate voted that tin* decem\irs ^lionbl 
consult the Sjlnllitie hooks; and, by iheir 
directions, a snppbcalion <d' one day was per- 
fornu'<l ; and the peojile, assembled in the 
forum, made a v('w in w<irds di'dicated by 
Qnuiins Mautus Diilijfjnis, that “if (be sick¬ 
ness and jM'sijIencc' should be removed out of 
the Roman ternloiy, they wonltl solemnize a 
*b“slival and tliaiiksgiving oj' two da\s‘ loiilimi- 
anec.” In Ibe diviricl ol \Cii. a boy wa'-iuun 
with two iieads ; at Sjimessa, oin' witli a single 
liand ; and at Oximuin, a girl wiili leclb ; in 
tile middb' of tiie dav, tin* skv being peileelly 
clear, a lainbow was seen, stM'lehing <'M,'r tlu' 
tem)»le of tS.iturn, in the Koinan loruin, and 
time suns shone at once; ami. the following 
night, many lights were seen gliding tbiougb 
tin’ air, about bamivium. The people of Cana 
allirmed that there had appealed in their town 
a snake, with a mane, liaxnig its body inaiked 
willi spots Iik<‘ gold; and it was fully proved, 
that an o\ liad spoken in Camjiania. 

AWn. On l!ie nones of .lune,^ the ambassa¬ 
dors icturned from Afiica. 'i’liey had first 
wAiteJ on king Masinissa ; whence they pro- 
cceiled to Carthage; but they received much 
more certain information ri'specting the jiro- 
ccedings In tliat city from the king tlian from 
the Caiithaginiaiw themselves. Tln’y said, 
Ihvy hod sutru'ient jiroof, that ambassadors had 

in Itip original: flic tkiiiic of the person wlio 
Was flio.<c‘n in the loom of (.'.epio iicmg lost. 

. * Till of Juno.. 


conic from king Perseus, and that the. senate 
had given them audiimce, by night, in the tem- 
jilc of J'lsculaphis; and the kiiif as.serled, that 
the ('arthaginians had sent amba.ssadors to 
Macedonia, which they themselves did not. 
positively ibmy. Tlie senate, hereupon, resolved 
to send an embassy to Macedonia. They made 
(hoiee of Cains Ija’hus, Marcus Valerius Mes- 
sala, and S,'\tus Uigilius, who accordingly 
proc<’e(l(‘d thilln‘r. About tliis tinio, J’erseus, 
in order to chastise some of the Dolopiaiis, who 
were refr.ietoiy, and insisli’d on the matters in 
dij^pulc lu’irig (IcUnnjiied by the Komans, and 
not by tlie king, nuirched an army into their 
country, and reduci’d the w’liole nation under 
liif' jurisdiction and dominion. Thence he 
jias^i’tl lbr(»ugh tlu‘ inounl.mis of and, on 

account of smiic ndigious sciuples 'affecting his 
mind, wi iil up to Delphi, to apply to the 
oijM le. llis Miilden aj>}iearam'e in the iimhlb' 
of (ireec'e < ini.^e(l a gr<‘at alarm, not only in tlie 
iieigliiioiiinig slates, but (*v<*n in Asia, wbitber 
an:i(counlol the tbslurbancc was brought to 
king I'humiu’S. U<* st.ud only tbiee da^s at 
Delphi, ami (lien leiurned to his oavii do¬ 
minions, ibiougli Plitliiolis. Acliaia, and 'J'bes- 
Milv, witliout doing the least injuiy or damage 
to tlu’-e eoiiiitnes. Ib' did not tliink it siifli- 
cieiil to eoiieiliide tin' esieein ol (be sexcral 
si all’s ihi oiigli w bn li bis road Ja v ; bill desjjaleli- 
I’d (.’illu’r ainbass.idors oi Ii Iuts fo (’\ery one 
of the (heciaii powers. le.pii’sUng that lliey 
w oil Id “ 111 ink no in me of (be animosities whicli 
had sul>sis|('d Ix'tvveeii lliemaiid Ins Calbor ; for 
(hat the disputi’s h.nl not bei'ii so \iolenl as ib.il 
(hev might not, and ought not to be drop})<*d. 
On his ))art, tbeie was no kind of obstacle to 
the forming of a eordi.il fiieiulsbi))." Abiwe 
all, he w'lshed, ]!artienlarly. to find some W'ay of 
ingratiating himself witli the Aclmain nation. 

A A 111. 'J'his milion, and the stale of 
Alliens, had carried tlimr resentment to sm’h a 
lenglli, as to jirohibit the Macedonians entering 
their lenitories. In eo!ise(|ueijee of tins, 
Macedonia heeanie a ]jlac«.’ of relugi’ lt>i skives 
running away out of Achaia ; for, as the AcIi.t- 
ans had forbidden the inliabitants of Macedonia 
to .set foot in fhcir ferritorie.s, fiiey could not 
])resiiine to pas's the Iioimdaiies of that king¬ 
dom. When Perseus observed tins, he seized 
all the fugitives, atid wrote a letter io ihf ^^chx~ 
(iiufy tvlli}!!'' (/icni Unit, out of 'luill toioard 
t/n'niy /if /t<i(l in'iil honu- ihf.ir alax'eK who had 
J/edinio his dowinioiis; but that they ought to 
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consider of the proper means of preventinp: 
such clopomeiits for tlic future. Wlieii this 
leiicr was read oy me pr:eiur ^veiiareiius, wtio 
wished to recommend himself to the notice of 
.'the kiiiff, the greater part who were ])resont» 
hut especially those who had lost their slaves, 
commended the moderation and kindness with 
which it was written ; hut Callicrntes, one who 
thought that the safety of the nation depended 
on tlie treaty with Rome being ])reservcd 
inviolate, delivered his senliments to this 
clfcct:—“ Achajans,—some of you seem to 
consider the business under consideration, as 
being of little consequence. Now, for my ])art, 
I think it of the utmost importaiuM*; and that, 
instead of being under consideration, it is al¬ 
ready in a manner decided. W'o prohibited 
the kings of Macedonia, and all their subjects, 
from entering our territories, and niajle a j>er- 
potual decree, not to receive from tliose sove¬ 
reigns either ambassadors or messengers, who 
might attempt to draw us from our duty; yi't 
we, I say, listen to what may, in some measure, 
be deemed the discourse of tlie king, though 
absent, and what is more, aj'prove of his dis¬ 
course. Although brute lieasts generally reject 
and shun the food laid in their wav for their 
destruction ; yet wo, blinded ]\y the specious 
ofler of an insignificant favour, swallow the 
bait, and would, for the sake of rceoveimg a 
parcel of wretched slav<'s, of no vahn* vvorlli 
mentioning, sulfor our iiuh'peiidence to be un¬ 
dermined and sul)vcile<l. Is tlicic a man 
among you wlio does not see. that the result 
expected from this husiuess, is an ulliaiicc with 
tlie king, and conscqmmtly a dissolution of the 
treaty with Rome, the grand support of all our 
interests'! 'J'hat there must he a w.ir Ix-twem 
i^erseus and the Romans, is not, I ladicve, a 
matter ot doubt: it w’as I'xpeeled during the 
life of Hiilij), and wumld have tahen place, if 
his death had not intcirupted its pr(»gress; it 
will, now, that ho is dead, most certainly en¬ 
sue. Philip, you all know, liad two sons, 
Uemetrius and Perseus. Demetrius was 
far superior in birth, on the mother’s side, in 
merit, capacity, and in the esteem of the Ma- 
eedoniaii nation. Hut J^hllip, having set iij) 
the crown as a prize of hatred towards the 
Romans, ]nU Demetrius to death, for no otluT 
crime than having oontraeted a friendship with 
that people; and raised Perseus to the throne, 
beeause he knew that his own antipathy to the 
Romans would descend to him with the crown. 


[nnnK^XLi. 

Accordingly, how has the present .king em¬ 
ployed himself since his father's ileath, but in 
]>r<q)aring lor me war ; in me iirsi piace, lo 
the terror of all the surrounding nations, he 
brought the Hastarnians into Dardania; whore, 
if they had made a lasting settlement, they 
would have jiroved more troublesome neigh¬ 
bours to (ireccc, than the (lauls are to Asia. 
I Disappointed in tliat luqie, he did not droj> his 
; design of a war; nay, if we choose to 8j)cak 
the trutli, he has already commenced hostilities. 
He subdued Dolopia, by forc(‘ of aims; and 
would not listen to their a))pcal \o the aibilia- 
tioii of the Ibimans. 'I'hen, crossing (Ilta. 
that he niiglit show hunsclf in the vei) heart of 
(•recce, he wn'iit up to Deljdii. Wlmt, think 
you, W’as his view in taking a jouriicy so un¬ 
common ! lie next traversed 'J'liessaly ; and 
as to his refraining on his route from doing iii- 
jiirv to th(‘ people w'hom he hated, I dicad his 
’ machinations tin* more on that very account, 
lie tlien sent a letter to us, w’ith sliow of an 
act of kindness, and in which it is recommoml- 
ed that W’c consider of such imaisures as may 
prevent oui needing the same in futuie; tliat. 
is, to repeal th<’: decree 1>\ w'hicli the Mace- 
doiuans arc excluded from PelojKoincsus ; to 
ri’ceive again amha.ssadors from liiiti llicir killg ; 
torciu'w intinnuies contracted with his piim-i- 
j)al sui>)(H'ts ; and, in a shoit tniic. wt* should 
see M<ice<Ioiiian armies, liinu’clf at tlieir lii'ail, 
crossing over the narrow sti.iit from Ih-I- 
}-)ii into Pel<q)omiesus, and thus lie Id* iidi-d 
With this people, W'hih* they ar<' armnig llieiii- 
sehes against the Romans. My opinion is, 
llial we ought not lo icsolvi’ on any new’ pro¬ 
ceeding, Imt to keej) e\ery thing in it - ) lesmit 
stale, until the question sludl lic‘ decidid with 
certainly, whether these our b'ars be vvi’ll or 
ill gnuinded. If the peact* between tin' Ibi- 
ninns and Macedonians shall eonliiiue inviolate, 
then may we also have a fneiidsliip and inler- 
eourse witli J’erseus; hut to think of such a 
nu'asure now, ajipears lo me hotli premature 
and daug('H)Us.” 

A’\IV^ After him, Arco, brother to the 
jirn'tor Aenarchus, said :—“ (-alliciates has laid 
me, and every one who dilfers in ojiinion from 
liiin, under a dilbciilty in delivering our senti¬ 
ments ; for after his pleading'in favour of the 
itomrin alliance, alleging designs formed, and 
meditated attacks on that stale, yi't (althoii^k 
there be no design formed, or attack medi¬ 
tated,) whoever dissents from him must seem 
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to ai^ue against tlio of the Komans. In 
fholirst pfaco, as iflio liatl just left the sciiato- 
liouse 4it the Ihmuiu ]>eople, or liiul !)eeu ad- 
lyitted into the j>rivy rounrils of he 

l<iiows and tells us every transaetion that 
pass(‘d in sennet. INay, inoie, insjiired witli a 
di^'iliiiig l.ieulty, he jaonouuees what would 
have ha]tpen<‘d ti IMjihp had lived, how IN rscus 
heeaiiKi heir of the king^loia, wlial are the in- 
leiitjons of the Macedoniuns, an<l wliat the 
thoughts of the Ivoinaiis. lint we, who nei¬ 
ther know fji Avliat cause, nor in what niaiuiei, 
Denn'lnus pei-ished, nor what l*Jiiii[j would 
]ia\e done, it he- had lived, must aceonnnodak' 
our lesolutions to thi' transaelimis that leive 
jKissed in ojien view. We know tliat Ter- 
sens, on hl^ coming to the ihione, sent am- 
ha-.sjulois to Ivoine, and n-ci'i\«'d tlie (ilh; of 
king from the senate, and we Iiear that am- 
hassadois came fioin lunno to the Iving, and 
weio graeioiisly reeenetl hy liiui. As far as 
i can judge, all these eiieiimslances do not 
progm)sticate hostility ; and the Uomaus cannot 
h(“ ollended if, as we I’ollowod their lead in war, 
so we follow now their CAunipIe in ]K‘ace. l'\*r 
my part, 1 cannot see, wliy wc alone, of all 
mankind, wage implacable war against this 
kin;jdo!ii. Are we (exposed to insult hy a close 
neighbourhood to Maeeduiiia? or aio we like 
^lie Dolopians, whom Perseus subdued lately, 
tile weakest of all states 1 No; on the contrary, 
tlianks to the bounty of the gods, we ate suih- 
cienlly secured, as well hy our own sfn ngfh, 
as hy the leuiolencss of our silualion. Hut we 
have as much reason to apjm'lieiid ill treatment, 
as the Thessalians and .,^‘ltolians; we have no 
more cre<lit or inJluenci^ with the Ivomans, 
though over their fiimids and allies, than the 
/Ktolians, who hut lately were their enemies. 
Wliatever reeija'ocal lights the j?iltolians, the 
♦'J'lu'ssaliaiis, the Epirots, in short, every state 
in (Treece, allow to subsist between them and 
the Macedonians, let us allow the same. Why 
ari' wc, alone, to carry iuvj'teratc rancour so 
far as to otipose the common claims of man- 
kiiUn Admitting that Philijfs conduct was 
Kucli as to justify our passing the decree against 
liim, which we did wdien ho was in arms, and 
making war on ns; yet how has Perseus, a 
piinco j«st seated on the throne, whom wc 
euTinot charge with any kind of injustice to- 
Wjttil us, and wlio endeavours, hy his own kind¬ 
ness, to oliliteratt! the memory of his father’s 
quarrels;—how lias lie deserved, at our haiids, 


that wc should he his only enemies 1 I may go 
farther, and alllrm, that so great have bei ii our 
obligations to the. former kings of Macedon, 
that the ill usage, sufl'ered from a single prince 
of their lino, if any has really been sull'ercd 
fiom Philip, oitqlii to liv Jorcfotte/i, especially 
When a Ihnnan licet was 
l\ ing at (h'uelnas and the consul, with his army, 
was lit Klalia, we weie thice days in council, 
delil)eiatnig wln'llier we should follow the 
hnimms or iMulip. Now, granting that the 
tear ol mniiediale danger from tlu^ Konians 
hud no iiillLU'iiee on our judgmeuts, yet there 
Was, certaiiilY, sometlung that made our delih- 
eialion last so long ; and that was, the lamnee- 
tion winch had long ^uh^l^tell between us and 
the' Mac edoinaii.s; the distingnislied favours 
which W'e had, ol old, re<-etve<l tioin tlieir 
kings. Jj('t the same consideialums prevail 
at joi'.scni,—not to make us his singular 
liiends, Imt to hind<‘r us fiom becoming his 
.singular enemies. ],et ns not, (laliicrates, pre¬ 
tend what IS not even thought of. No one ad¬ 
vises us to form a new alliance, or sign a new 
treaty, ])y which we might inconsidcrati-Iy en¬ 
tangle ourselves, but merely to open the inter¬ 
course of affording and de.maiiding justice ; and 
so as not hy excluding his subjects fiom our 
territories, to exclude our slaves from his 
dominioii.s; nor yet to let the latter have a 
hiding ])lace to fly to. How does this ojieruto 
against the iJonian treaty ! Why do wc give 
an air of importance and suspicion to a matter 
which is trilling and open to the world 1 Why 
do we raise groundless alarms 1 Why, for the 
sake of ingratiating ourselves still more par¬ 
ticularly with onr allies, render others odious 
and suspected 1 If war shall take place, even 
Perseus himself does not doubt our taking part 
with tlu; Koman.s. While peace continues, 
let aniuiositios, if tliey are not terminated, be 
at least suspended.” Those who approved the 
king's letter, expressed their ajiprobation of this 
speech ; hut llic chief men in the assembly re¬ 
presented it as so humiliating, on their side, 
that the king, without deigning even to employ 
an embassy on tlie occasion, should compass 
his end by a letter of a few lines, that it was 
agreed to posfjtone coming to any resolution on 
the subject. Perseus afterward scut arnhassa- 
dor.si, when the council was sitting at Mega¬ 
lopolis; hut those who dreaded a rupture with 
Point* took care to prevent their being admit¬ 
ted to audience. 
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XXV. Some time before this, the ^''tolianj? 
vented their fury on each other, with sucli 
violence, and so much blood was shed by the 
coiitcndinj? parties, that the total cxtirjction of 
'the nation seemed to be at no great distance. 
'J’hcn both j)arlies, lieing wearied, sent ambas¬ 
sadors to Rome, and also opened a negotiation 
between themselves for the restoration of con¬ 
cord : but this was broken olf by an act of 
barbarity, which rcviv<'(l their old quarrels. 
Some exiles from llypal.i, who were of the ' 
faction of Proxenus, had received a jiionuM' of 
being re-adrnitted into their native eity; and 
Eupolemus, first magistrat,i‘ of the slate, having 
pledged the public faith for their security, they 
roturtu’d homo, to the niiinber of eightv persons 
of distinction. I‘hi]M>lemus went out aniong 
tlie rest of the nmltitude, to tiKal them; they 
were received and saluU'd with eveiy expres¬ 
sion of kindness, and right hands were reeijiro- ' 
cully given. But no sooner did they enter I 
the gate, than they wore all ]*ut to deal] 
while they, in vain, appiMlod to the faith 
pledgctl to them, and the gods who witness¬ 
ed the transaction. On this the war blazed 
out anew, with greater fury than ever. Caiu^ 
Valerius Lawiiius, Appius Claudius Pulcher, 
Caius Memmius, Marcus Po])ilius, and Lu¬ 
cius Canuleius, being sent as ambassadors by 
the senate, arrived in that country. The dep¬ 
uties of both parties debated the business be¬ 
fore them at Delphi, with great heat on both 
sides; but Proxenus particularly distinguished 
himself, and appeared to hav<^ greatly tlio ad¬ 
vantage, both in the merits of his cause, and 
his talents as an orator. A ft'w days after, 
he was poisoned by his wife Orthohula, who 
being convicted of the crime, went into bani^h- 
ment. Crete was torn in ])ieccs by the same 
kind of madness; but, on the arrival of Quin¬ 
tus Minucius, lieutenant-general, who was sent 
with ten ships to quiet their coiitontions, the 
inhabitants had some prosjicct of peace; how¬ 
ever, they only concluded a suspension of arms 
for six months, after which the war was again 
renewed with much greater violence. About 
this time, the Lycians, too, su tiered many 
hardships from the Rhodians. But the wars 
of foreign nations among themselves, or the sev¬ 
eral methods in which they were conducted, it is 
not my business to detail; having, in the relation 
of those aflairs, in which the Romans were* < on- 
cerned, a tusk of more than suflicient weight. 

XXVI. In ISpain, the Celtiborians, (who,] 


since their reduction by Tiberius Gracclius, 
and their consequent surrender to him, had re¬ 
mained quiet; Marcus Titiiiius, pnetor, hold¬ 
ing the government of the province,) on the 
arrival of Appius Claudius, resumed their 
arms, and commenced hostilities, with a sudd<‘n 
attack on tlie Roman camp. At the first 
dawn, the ccntinels on the rampart, and the 
men on guard before the gates, descrying the 
enemy aj>pioaching at a distance, gave the 
alarm. Appius (daiidius instantly displayed 
ibr .-.igiia! ol battle ; and after exhorting the 
troo[)s, ill few words, ordered thimi to nisli out 
' I'V thn-e gates at onee. But they were op- 
I posed by tlio <'elti!»eriuns, in the very passage; 
I and ill conscqinmcc, the light was for some tune 
' etiu.d on Isith sides, as, on account of the nar¬ 
rowness of tlie same, the Romans could not all 
come into action. Pressing forwards, how- 
eva'r, and following close on each other, they 
made tlicir W’ay heyoiid the trendies, so that 
they were able to stretch out their line, until it 
extended as far as the wings of the enemy, who 
were endeavouring to surround them ; and now 
they ma<h‘ their onset with such suddi'u im* 
potuosity, that the Celtiliorians could not BUp- 
port the assault. Before the second hour, 
they were driven from the field ; lifteen thousand 
wore either killed or made prisoners, and thirty- 
two standards were taken. Their camp, also, 
was stormed the same day, and a conclusion 
put to the war; for tlioso who siirvixod the liat- 
tlo fled by diircront ways, to their several towns, 
and, thenceforward, submitted quietly to the 
Kuinan government. 

.V-Wil. Quintus Fulvius Flaccus and Au- 
lus Postuniius being created censors, this >ear, 
reviewed the senate. Marcus i^^milins Lepi- 
dus, chief poiiliir, was chosen chief of the 
.senate. Nine senators wore cxjxdled. The re¬ 
markable censures pronounced were on Marcus 
(Jornelius Muluginonsis, who had been pra-tor 
in Spain two years before; on Lucius Cor¬ 
nelius Scipio, th(*n praetor, and exercising the 
jurisdiction between natives and foreigners; 
and on Cncius Fulvius, brother to the censor, 
and, as Valerius Antias says, partner in pro¬ 
perty. The consuls, after oflering vows in 
the capitol, set out fur their provinces. Mar¬ 
cus ^^milius, was commissioned by the senate 
to sui>pre.ss an insurrection of the Patavians in 
Veuetia ; for their own ambassadors had givt i* 
information that the disputes between contend¬ 
ing factions had become so violent as to pro- 
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, du<ft a civil war. 'I’he ambassadors wlio had 
gone into -'EtoUa, to suppress commotions of 
a similar kind, reported, on their return, that 
.the outrageous temper of that nation could not 
4)6 restrained. The consul’s arrival among the 
Patavuins saved them from ruin; and having 
no'other business in the province, he returned 
to lioine. 'j'he present censors were the tirst 
who engaged workmen to pave the streets of 
Rt>ine witli Hint stones, to make roads, outside 
the city, with gravel, and to form raised fan- 
ways on the tides. I’hey caused bridges to be 
built in several places, and seats in tlie theatre 
to be sot apart for the j*ra)t()rs and a ililes; 
fi\ed up goals in the circus, with balls on the 
goals for marking the number of courses of the 
chariots ; and erected iron grates, through which 
wild beasts might be let in. They caused the 
eajaltdine hill to be paved with flint, and erect¬ 
ed a piazza from the lein])lc of Saturn, in the 
eapitol, to lUe senate-house, and over that a 
public liall. On the outside of the gate Trigc- 
nnna, they also paved a market-place with 
stones, and inclosed it with a paling; repaired 
tile gKinilian portico; and formed an ascent, 
l)y stairs, from the Tiber to tlie market-place. 
'J’hcy paved, with flint, the portico, from the 
same gate to the Aventinc. and built a eourt- 
lioiise ; contracted for walls to be built at Ga¬ 
latia and Oxiinum, and, selling lots of ground 
there, which belonged to the public, cinjiloyed 
the money arising from the sale in building 
shops round the forums of bolli places. Ful- 
vius Flaccus (for Foslunnus dtclurfd, that, 
without a decree of the senate, or order of the 
people, he would not expend any money be¬ 
longing to them,) agreed for building a temple 
of .lupiter at Pisaurum ; and another at Fundi; 
for bringing water to Pollentia; for paving the 
street of Pisaurum, and for many various works 
•at Sinuessa; among which were, the drawing 
round a sewer to fall into the river, the inclos¬ 
ing of the forum with porticos and shops, and 
erecting three statues of .lanus. These works 
were all cx<‘cuted under the direction of Ful- 
vius, and gained him a high degree of favour 
with those colonists. These censors were also 
very active and strict in their superinfendanee 
of the morals of the people. Many knights 
w*ero dejflrived of Iheir horses. 

TXIXVIFI. At the .close of the year, there was 
a^nnksgiving, for one day, on account of the 
advantages obtained in Spain under the conduct 
^nd auspices/)/ Appius Claudius, proconsul; 
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when twenty victims, of the larger kinds, were 
sacrificed. 'J'hcre was also a supplication, for 
one day, at tlie temp’es of Ceres, Liber, and 
Liberia, on account of a violent earthquake 
wliich had hapjiened in Sabinia, and demolisheif 
a great number of buddings. When Appius 
Claudius cumc home from Spain, the senate 
voted that he slioidd enter the city in ovation. 
The election of consuls now came on, and, after 
a very warm contest, in consequence of the 
great number of candidates, the choice fell on 
Lucius Postumius Alhinus and Marcus Popilius 
JirBiiijs. [Y. R. .')?9. B. C. 17.3.] Then were 
chosen pra:;tors, Nuinerius Fabius Buteo, Mar¬ 
cus Malienus, Caius Cicereius, Marcu^ Furius 
Crassipes, a second Imic, Marcus Atilius Serra- 
nus, a second time, and Caius Cluvius Saxula, 
a second time. After the elections were finish¬ 
ed, Appius Claudius Centho, entering the city 
in ovation over the Celtiberians, conveyed to 
the treasury ten thousand jiounds weight of sil¬ 
ver, and five thousand of gold. Cneius Corne¬ 
lius was inaugurated flamon of Jupiter. In the 
same year a tablet was hung up in the temple 
of mother Matuta, with this inscription:— 

UNDEH THE COMMAND AND AUSPICES OP Tl- 
DEIIIUS SEMl’llONTUS UllACCIIUS, CONSUL, A 
LEGION AND AllMY OF THE KOMAN PEOPLE 
SUlinUEI) SARDINIA ; IN WHICH PnOVlNCE 
ABOVE EIGHTY THOUSAND OF THE ENEMY 
WERE KILLED OR TAKEN. HAVING EXECUTED 
THE HUSINKSS OF THE PUBLIC WITH TUB 
HAPPIEST success; having recovered the 
REVENUES, AND RESTORED THEM tO tbc COtH^ 

moniveahh, —he brought home the army 

SAFE, UNINJURED, AND ENIUCHED WITH SPOIL, 
AND, A SECOND TIME, ENTERED THE CITY Ol' 
ROME IN TRIUMPH. IN COMMEMORATION OP 
WHICH EVENT HE PRESENTED THIS TAllLF.T 

AN OFFERING TO JUPITER. A map of the 
island of Sardinia was engraved on the tablet, 
and representations of the battles fought there 
were delineated on it. Several small exhibi¬ 
tions of gladiators were given to the public this 
I year: the. only one particularly remarkable, was 
j that given by Titus Flamiiiinus on occasion of 
I his father’s death, which was accompanied with 
I a donation of meat, a feast, and stago-plays, 
which lasted four day.s. Yet, in the whole of 
this great exhibition, only seventy-four men 
fought in three ilays. Ihe close of this yetw 
loas rendered memorable by the proposal of a 
new and important rulcy which was debated 
with ^reat heat. Hitherto^ as the law stood^ 
35 
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'women -were equally capable of taking inherit- 
ances as 7nen. In consequence, of this capacity 
the iveulth of the most illustrious houses -was 
frequently transferred into other fumiliesy to 
the great detriment^ as ivas supposed, of the 
state ; to "which it -was no small advantage that 
the descendants of distinguished ancestors 
should, hy their •wealth and splendour, be an 
ornament and defeiice, rather than by being 
reduced to indigence, become a disgrace, and 
a burden to the public. It was also thought, 
that, to the "weaker sex, ivealth might hold out 
dangerous tempiutions to luxurious indul¬ 
gence ; aiid that, fond, hy nature, of dissipa¬ 
tion, dress, and show, they might he induced 
to depart from that sanctity of manners, and 
purity of conduct, "ivhicli of old "u'cre. deemed 
the brightest ornaments of the female charac¬ 
ter. 'I'o obviate these evils, (Quintus I'oeoniu^ 
Saxa, plebeian tribune, proposed to the people, 
that ^^no person ‘wliatever should make any 
•woman, -whether married or unmarried, his 
heir} also, that no -woman, ivhether married 
or unmarried, should be capable, of taking, by 
inheritance, goods erceeding the value of one 
hundred thousand sesterces} Voconivs, also, 
thought it proper to provide that estates should 
not be too much diminished by legacies; or, 
•which sometimes happened, left n-way entirely 


from the right heirs. ^Accordingly he added 
a clau,se to his law, that no person should be¬ 
queath. to any person or persons property ex¬ 
ceeding in value what was to go to the right 
heirs}^ This latter clavse readily met the 
j general approbation ; it appeared'reasoualde, 
and likely to be very little grievous to any. 
Jiiii the former clause, utterly disqualifying 
women from taking inheritauees, passed not 
so easily ; there was a strong opposition to it, 
and a very T'ioleiif d<‘hatc, to which, at length, 
a speech of JSIarens J^oreius Cato put an end. 
IP's strenuous dtfeiiee of the Oppian law, and 
bitter invective against the indecorous beha¬ 
viour of the women, "we have already related?' 
(hi the present occasion he exerted himself 
with equal earnestness, uor did he treat the 
female eharaeter with less severity, fie de¬ 
claimed, with great vehemence, against the 
extravagance and ostentation of the iichcr 
matrons; *‘who}’ he said, ^•■le/ain to them¬ 
selves large sums of money, which they do not 
entrust to the power of their husbands, bnt 
only lend to them ; and (hen, upon any quar¬ 
rel arising between them, they send (heir 0 "wn 
slaves, ‘who importunately demand repayment, 
and treat the hushands as if they were entire 
strangers, happening to he their debtors }''— 
The law passed, as proposed by Voionius. 
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Cnmones, kin. of Asia, iiiiikcs Ireavy coni|)lainlB anil charges, in the senate, against Perseus, King of Macedonia. 
War declared against Perseus. Puhlnis J,iriiiins t’rassiis, the cotisnl, to wlioin tite conduct of ttie war is 
coininilted, tends an army into Macedonia ; liglits Perseus, nnsiiccessfntly, in several .small cngagoinents, in 
'I'liessaly . at Iimgtti, defeats him entirely near Plialanna. 'I’lie .semile appenled to iiy Ma.siiiissa and tlie 
(tarlhaginians, in a dispute coiiceriimg tlie tKinmls of their territories. A census held ; the nniuhcrof Konian 
citizens found to lie two hundred and lifly-scvcii thousand two hundred and tliirty-one. Successes against 
the Coisicans and Liguiiaiia. 


I. Tilt; first, business which lAicius Pnstumius 
Albmu.s und Mareu.s I’opiliiis l.U'iias brought 
lie(jirc tlie seiiato was the itislrihulion of the 
jmivinces; when Liguria was a.s.sigiicil the 
*joiiit |irovince ol'bolh, with (lirections that they 
should enlist new legion.s, each hating two as¬ 
signed him for the service of that jiroviiicc, and 
also ti 11 thous.ind foot and si\ hundred horse, 
of tlie Jjiitine confederates; and, as a supple¬ 
ment to the army in fSpain, three thou.saiid 
Koinaii foot and two hundred hnr.se. Besides 
these, they were nrdered In raise one lliou- 
saiid five hundred Koman foot and one hun¬ 
dred horse; with which the prtetor, to who.se 
lot Sardinia should fall, might cross over to 
■Lorsica, and carry on the war there; and it 
was farther ordered, that, in the mean time, 
the former jirirfor, Marcus ,\tilius, should hold 
the government of tliat country. The prirtors 
then cast lots for their provinces, Aulus 
.Atilius Serraiiits obtained the city juiisdic- 
tion ; (hulls Cluvius Saxula, that between 
natives and forcigiier.s; Numeriu.s l‘’abiiis 
Buteo, Hither Spain; Marcus Matieiiiis, Far- 
lllor Spitin : MaiPus Fiirius Crassipes, Sicily ; 
aftd (hiius (Accreius, Sardinia. The senate 
rj;,‘;.rlvcd, that before the magistrates went 
abroad, Lucius Postumius should go into Cam- 
,l>ania, to fix. the hounds betwoon the lands 


which wore private property, and those which 
belonged to the public; for it was understood 
that individual.s, by gradually extending their 
bounds, had taken (lossession of a very con.sid- 
ertible share of the common lands. 'Phe consul 
had concs'iccd a groat avcr.'.lon from the people 
of J’ramestc, hecaiise on his going thitlier for¬ 
merly, in a private caiiacity, to olTer sacrifice 
m the tcini>Ic of Fortune, they had paid him 
no compliment either general or particular; for 
which reason, before ho set out from Rome, he 
sent a letter to Prienestc, ordering the chief 
magistrate to meet him, and to provide him 
lodging at the public expense; and that, at his 
departure, cattle should he ready to carry his 
baggage. No consul before him ever put the 
allies to any trouble or c\]icnsc whatever. To 
prevent any snrli exaction, those magistrates 
were, furnished with mules, tents, and every 
other reipiisite for a eamjiaigii. They had pri¬ 
vate lodgings, in which they behaved with eour- 
le.sy and kindness, and their hou.ses at Rome 
were always open to their hosts with whom 
they used to lodge. .Ambassadors indeed sent 
to any place, on a sudden emergeiiey, demand¬ 
ed caeh a single horse in the several towns 
througli whieh their journey lay ; hut no other 
expense was ever imposed on the allies by the 
Roman magistrates. The resontinent of the 
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consul, which, even if well founded, ouglit not to 1 
have been exerted, during hisotfice ; and the too , 
modest, or too timid acquiescence of the Prai- 
nostines, gave to his successors, as if by an ap- ^ 
. ])rovcd precedent, the privilege of laying on the 
confederates other such kinds of burdens, the 
weight of which was continually increased. 

If. In the beginning of this year, the ambas¬ 
sadors, who had been sent to .id^tolia and Ma¬ 
cedonia, returned, and reported, that “ they 
had not been al)Ie to obtain an interview with 
Perseus, some of his court saying that he was 
abroad, others that he was sick ; both of which 
were false pretences. Novel theloss, they clearly 
perceived that lie would not long defer the 
commencement of hostilities. That in .^I'itoiia, 
likewise, the dissensions grew daily more vio¬ 
lent ; and the leaders of the contending parties 
were not to be restrained by their authority.” 
As a war with Macedonia w'as daily exjH'cted, 
the senate resolved, that, h<*fore it broke out, 
all prodigies should he exjiiated, and the favour 
of the gods invoked, in such kiml of supplica¬ 
tions as should be found directed in the books 
of the Fates. It was said tlmt at Lanuviinn 
the appearance of large fleets was seen in the 
air; that, at Privernum black wmol grew out of 
the ground ; that in the territory of Voii, at 
Kemens, a shower of stones fell; and that the 
whole Pomptinc district was covered with 
clouds of locusts; also that in the («allie pro¬ 
vince, where a plough was at work, fishes sjirung | 
ifp from under the earth as it was turned. The | 
books of the Fates were accoidingly consulted, 
and the decemvirs directed both to what gods, 
and with what victims, sacrifices should be of- 
ff'rcil; that a supplication should be })orformed, 
in expiation of the prodigies ; and also another, 
which had been vowed in the preceding year 
for the health of the people, with a solemn 
festival. Accordingly, sacrifices were offered 
agreeable to the written directions of the de¬ 
cemvirs. 

Til. In the same year, the temple of .Tuno 
Lacinia was uncovered. Quintus Fulvius 
Flaccus, censor, in erecting a temple to Eques¬ 
trian Fortune, which he had vowed during the 
Cellibcrian war, was anxiously desirous that it 
should not be surpassed by any other at Rome, 
either in size or magnificence. Tliinking that 
it would he a very great embellishment to this 
temide if it were roofed with marble, he went 
to Brullium, and stripped off about the half of 
that of the temple of Juno Lacinia; for he 


computed that so much would be suflV^ient 
to cover the one he was building. Ships were 
in readiness to take on board the materials, 
while the allies were deterred by the authority 
of the censor, from making opposition to tlir 
sacrilege. On his return, the marble was 
landed, and carried to the temple ; but, though 
he made no mention of the place from which 
it was brought, yet such an afiliir could not he 
concealed. Accordingly, it occasioned 
siderablc murmuring in the senate ; and all the 
! members expressed their desire that the con- 
! suls should take the opinion of the fathers on 
I the subject. When the censor, on being sum- 
I inoneil, apj)oared in the senate house, they all 
I both separately, and in a body, inveighed against 
j him with mueh asperity. They cried out that 
I “he was not content with violating the most 
venerable temple in all that part of the world, 
a temple which neither Pynhus nor Hannibal 
had violated ; hut he had stripped it shami'ful- 
!y, and almost demolished it. 'J’hough created 
censor, for the purjiosc of regulating men’s 
manners, and bound in duty, according to 
long-established rules, to enfori'c the repairing 
of edifices for public worship, and the keeping 
them in due order, ho had nevertheless gone 
about through the cities of the allies, stripping 
' off the roofs of their sacred buildings, and even 
demolishing them. In a word, and what might' 
he deemed scandalous, if practised on private 
houses, he committed against the temples of 
the immortal gods, involving tlie Roman peo- 
j)le in the guilt of impiety ; as if the deities 
were not the same in all places, hut lliat some 
should he deeorati'd with the sjtoils of others.” 
8uch evidently a])j)eared to he the sentiments 
of the senators, before their opinion was asked ; 
and, when the question was put, they unani¬ 
mously concurred in voting, that proper persons 
should he employed to carry back the maible 
in question to the temple, and that atonements 
should he offered to Juno. "What regarded 
the atonements was carefully executed; but 
those who undertook to see to the repairing of 
the building, made a report that they were 
obliged to leave the marble in the court of if, 
because no workmen could be found who knew 
how to replace the same. 

IV. Of the prietors who set out for the 
provinces, Numerius Fahius, on his way to 
Hither Spain, died' at Marseilles. Envoys, 
sent by the Massilians, brought an account of 
this event; on which the senate resolved that 
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.Puilius Furius and Cneius ^orvilius, to whom 
successors had been sent, should cast lots to 
'determine which of them should hold the 
goveriiment of Hither Spain, with a continua- 
"^tion of authority; and the lot determined, very 
commodiously, that Publius Furius, the former 
governor, should continue. During this year, 
rm its appearing that large tracts of hind in 
Gaul and Liguria, which had been taken in 
war, lay nnoeenpied, the senate passed a de¬ 
cree, that those lands should he distributed in 
single shares'; and Aulus Titilius, city praetor, 
in pursuance of the said decree, appointed ten 
commissioners for that purpose, Marcus A'lmi- 
Ims Lepidus, Caius Cassius, Titus iFbutius 
Carus, Caius Tremcllius, i'ublius Cornelius 
Cethoges, Quintus, and I^ucius Appulcius. 
Marcus Caccilius, (’aius Salonius, and (‘aius 
Munatins. They apportioned ten acres to 
each Koman, an<l three to each Latine colonist. 
At llns time ambassadors came to Koine from 
j^^tolia with rcjiresentations of the quarrels and 
dissensions sulisisting in that country ; as did 
others from 'J’hessidy with accounts of the 
proceedings m Macedonia. 

V. iN'rseus, applying Ins thoughts to the 
war, wliicii liad been re.solved on during the 
Iilitnnc of his father, endeavoured, by sending 
embassies, and Iiy jiromising a great deal more 
than lie jierfonned, to attaeli to himself not 
only the commonwealth of (Jreece, but also 
i-aeli particular state. The inclinations of tliat 
people in general were imieli befti'r disposed 
lowauls him than towards FiUinenes, notwitli- 
.sUiuliiig that most of the leading men were 
under obligations to Eunienes, for valuable 
presents, and other acts of kindness; and that, 
III the adininistralion of government, his con- 
iiuct was sueh, that none of the states under 
his dominion felt any disposition to change 
situations with tho.se which were. free. With 
regard to l^crseus, it was currently reported, 
that, after his father’s death, lie had killed his 
wife with his own hand ; and invited from exile 
Apelles, who had formerly been his instrument 
in the villanous destruction of his brother, and 
who had, on that account, been carefully search¬ 
ed after by Philip, in order to bring him to 
|)unishment. Perseus having prevailed on 
Apelles to return, by promises of the most 
ample rewards for his services, put him private- 
4 !y 'to death. Although he liad rendered him¬ 
self infamous by many other murders, both of 
his own relations and of others, and possessed 


not one good quality to recommend him, yet 
the Grecian states in general gave him the 
preference to Eumenes,—to a prince of such 
alfection towards Ins relations, such justice 
towards his subjects, and such liberality toward* 
all mankind; whether they were so prejudiced 
by the fame and dignity of the Macedonian 
kings, as to despise a kingdom lately formed, 
or were led by a wisli for a change in affairs, or 
were desirous of exposing him to the arms of 
the Romans. The ^Kolians were not the 
only people in a state of distractifm, on account 
of the intolerable burden of their debts: the 
Thessalians were in the same situation; and 
the evil, like a pestilence, had spread into 
Perrhiebia also. As soon as it was known 
that the Thessalians were in arms, the senate 
sent Appius Claudius, as ambassador, to ex¬ 
amine and adjust their alfairs. lie severely 
re])rimanded the leaders of both parties; and 
after cancelling so much of the debts, as had 
been actcuinnlated by iniquitous usury, which 
he did with the consent of the greater part of 
i tlie creditors themselves, ho ordercil the re- 
! maiiiing just debts to he diseliarged by annual 
I payments. In the same manner, Appins reg- 
i ulatnl the business oi Jb-irhcbia. Jn tlie 
! meantime, Maictdliis, at Deljiln, gave a hear¬ 
ing to the disputes of the A:^toIians, which they 
I maintained with no less hostile aerirnony than 
they had .shown against eadi otlicr in the heat 
of tln'ir civil war. Perceiving that they vied 
with each other in iiieonsiderate violence, he 
' du! not choose to make any determination, to 
lighten or aggravate the grievances of either 
party, but required of both alike to cease from 
hostilitii's, ami, forgetling what was past, to 
])ut an end to their (juarrels. A reeoneiliation 
accordingly look place between them, and was 
confirmed by a reeiproral exchange of hostages. 

VI. A meeting was appointed at Gorinth, 
ill order that the hostages might be lodged in 
that city. On the breaking up of the Jjtolian 
council, Marcellus crossetl over from Delphi 
into Peloponnesus, whore lie liad summoned a 
diet of the Acha>ans. Tliere, by the praises 
which he bestowed on that nation, for having 
resolutely maintained their old decree, which 
' prohibited the admis.sion of tlie Macedonian 
king.s within the limits of their territories, ho 
manifested the inveterate hatred of the Romans 
towards Perseus ; and this hatred broke out in- 
! to clTect the sooner, in consequence of King 
Eumenes coming to Rome, and bringing wiili 
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him a written state of the prt^paratioiis made 
for war, which lie had drawn up, after a full 
inquiry into every particular. Five anibassa- 
dors were now sent to the king, in order to 
ftake a view of alTuirs in Macedonia; whence 
they were to proceed to Alexandria, to renew 
the treaty of friendship with Ptolemy. These 
were Caius Valerius, Cneius Lutatius Ccrco, 
Quintus Baibius Sulca, Marcus Cornelius 
Mammula, and Marcus Caicilius Dentor. 
About the same time, came ambassadors from 
king Antiochus; and the principal of them, 
called Apollonius, being admitted to audience 
of the senate, presented, on behalf of his king, 
many and reasonable apologies for paying 
the tribute later than the day ap[>ointed. 

‘ He now brought,” he said, “ the whole of 
it, that the king might not trespass on tlieir 
indulgence, in any other resjK'd t!iaii that of 
lime. He was moreover chargcil with a pre¬ 
sent of gold vases, in weiglit live hundred ^ 
pounds. Antiochus requested, tliat the treaty 
of alliance and amity, whicli had been made ' 
with his father, might be renewed with him ; 
and entreated the Roman people freedy to de¬ 
mand from him every service which might be , 
expected from a firincc sincerely disposed to 
prove himself a faithful ally. They would 
never find him remiss in the performance of 
any duty towards them. He had, wlule in 
Rome, experienced so great kindness from the 
senate, and so much courtesy from the young¬ 
er part of the community, that, among all ranks 
of men, he was treated as a sovereign, not as 
a hostage.” A gracious answer was return¬ 
ed to the ambassadors, and Aulus Atilius, city 
praitor, was ord(‘red to naiew with Antiocli- 
us the alliance formerly niaile with Ins father. 
The city qufpstors received the tribute, and 
the censois the gohlcri vases which they were 
directed to dejmsil in whatever temples they 
should judge j)ropcr. One hundred tliousand 
asses^ wtuT presented to the ambassador, and it 
was ordered, tiiat a house should be given 
him for his accommodation, and his exjienses 
defrayed, as long as he should remain in Italy. 
'J’he ambassadors, who had been in Syria, re¬ 
presented him as standing in the highest 
degree of favour with the king, and a very 
warm friend to the Romans. Such were the 
occurrences of this year respecting the provinces. 

VIl, (’aius Ciecreius, prietor in Corsica, 
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fought tlic enemy in a pitched battle, in 
; seven thousand of the Corsii^ans were slain, 
and more than one thousand seven hundred 
taken. During the engagement the prietor 
vowed a temple to Juno Moncta. Peace wa?: 
then granted to that people, on their petition¬ 
ing for it, and a contribution was im])osed,’of 
two hundred thousand pounds weight of wax. 
Corsica being thus reduced to subjection, 
Cicereius sailed back to Sardinia. In Liguria, 
also, a battle was fiiight in the territory of 
Satiella, at the town of Carystas." 'J'hc Ligu¬ 
rians had assembled there a numerous army, 
who, for some time after Marcus Popilius’ 
arrival, kept thi'mselves within the walls ; but 
afterwards, on the Roman general preparing to 
I lay siege to the town, they maielied out l)e- 
' yoiid tlie gates, and drew up in order of battle. 

! 'J’he consul declined not an engagement ; it 
' w'as, indeed, the point he aiinc'd at in threaten¬ 
ing a siege. The fight was maintained for 
more than three hours, in such a manner, that 
the hope of victory loaned to neither .sid<*; 
but when the consul perceived that the Ligu¬ 
rian battalions no where gave ground, he 
ordered the cavalry to mount their hor-^cs, and 
charge in three jilaces at once, with all pos-,il»lo 
I viohaice. A great part of the horse brake 
tlirougb tbc middle of the enemy’s line, and 
I madi' their way to the rear of the troops en- 
! gaged, which struck such ten<»r into Ihcir 
, whole army that they (led in confusion on all 
sides. Very few ran l)ack into the town, he- 
eauso in that <piarier, ehiclly. tlie cavalry had 
thrown themselves in their way. So obstinate 
a contest swept olf great numbers of the Ligu- 
lians, and many perished in the lliglit; ten 
thousand of iht'm are said to have lieen kilUal, 
and more than seven hundred taken, jn various 
]>lacos; besides whieb, the victors bnuight 
oir eighty-two of their military standards. 
.Nor was the victory gaitn'd without loss of 
blood ; above three thousand ol the conquerors 
fell ill the coii/lict; for neither party giving way, 
the foremost on both sides were cut off. 

VIII. When the Ligurians, after their dis¬ 
persion in this defeat, re-asseinbled in one body, 
(hey found that a much greater number of 
their couiilrymen wore lost than left alive (for 
there were not above ten thousand men sur¬ 
viving) ; on which they surrendered. They 
did not stipulate for any terms, yet ontertaitfed 
hopes that the consul would not treat them 
with greater severity, than had been practised , 
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J)y wrinor coinmaiidprs. But he immediately 
stripped tliem all ol' their arms, and razed their 
He then made sale oi* tlieinsclves and 
their eirecls; which done, he went a letler to 
^le senate, relating the services which he had 
])errorined. .When Aulus Atilius read this let- 
({•r HI the council, (for the other consul, Postu- 
Jimis, was aiisent, hems employed in surveying 
the lands in (yarnpania,) the proceeding appeared 
to the senate in a heinous light ; ‘‘ that the 
people of fStatiella, who alone, of all the Ligu- 
lian nation, had not borne arms against ihi^ 
Jiomans, should he attackeil, when not oH'cring 
hostilities, and evi'ii after surrendering them- 
s(‘lves into the ]>rotcctioji of the Roman ]>eople, 
should be aliused and exterminated by ev(‘ry 
instance of the most barbarous eruelty, they 
held ntti’rly unpardonahle ; that so many thou¬ 
sands ol innocent j)ersoiis sufl’cring, who had 
ivckcmed on the faith of the Roman peojile, 
afforded an example of the most mischievous 
tendency, and was enough to defer any from 
surrendering to them in future; dragged as 
fliey wcrii away into various parts of the 
country, and made slaves to those w'ho were 
formerly the avowed (meniies of Rome, thougli 
now reduced to quiet, f'or these reasons the 
seuwfe ordered, that the consul, Marcus Popil- 
ius, should reinstate the Ligurians, in their 
liberty, repaying the purchasi*-nioiiey to the 
buyers, and should likewise use his best endea¬ 
vours to recover and restore their elTects, and 
also their arms ; and that, when these things 
were done, lie should immediately retire out of 
tlic province; for they observed, that victory 
became honourable by subduing opposition, not 
by cruelty to the vanquished.” 

IX. But the same ferocious temper wliich 
actuated the consul in his conduct towards the 
Ligurians, urged him to refuse ohedieiicc to 
• the senate. He immediately sent the legions 
into winter-quarters at PisiB, and, full of re¬ 
sentment against the senators and the praetor, 
went home to Rome; whore, instantly assem¬ 
bling the senate in the temple of Bcllona, lie 
poured forth a torrent of invectives against the 
city magistrate, who, “ when he ought to have 
proposed the offering of a thanksgiving for the 
happy successes obtained by the Roman arms, 
had procured a decree of the senate against him, 
in favour of the enemy ; transferring thereby 
Victory to the Ligurians; and, though only 
a prictor, he had ordered the consul, in a man- 
,ner, to be surrendered to them: he therefore 


gave notice, that he would sue to have him 
lined. From the senate he demanded a repeal 
of their decioe passed against him; and that 
the thanksgiving, which they ouglit to have 
voted on the authority of his letter, sent from* 
abroad, with an account of the success of the 
arms of the commonwealth, should, now, when 
I lie was present, lie voted ; first, in considera- 
j Uun of the honour due to the immortal gods, 
and, next, out of some kind of regard to him¬ 
self.” Manv of the senators censured him to 
luK face, ill terms no less severe than they hud 
usid in his ab>cncc ; and not being able to ob¬ 
tain either ol his rt'quesls, he returned to his 
province, 'j’he oilier consul, I’ostuiniiis, after 
spending the whole summer in surveying the 
lands, without even seeing his province, came 
home to Rome to liold the elections, when 
(hiius Popillius La'uas and Publius .EUus 
Ingus W'cre chosen consuls. Then were elect¬ 
ed pra'tors, (hiius Jacinius Crassiis, Marcus 
.lunnis Pennus, Spurius liUcrctius, Spnrius 
CluviLis, Cneius Siciniu.s, and Caius Memmius, 
a second lime. 

A’. "J’he lustrum was dosed this year. The 
censors were Quintus Fulvius Flaecus and 
Lucius Postumius Albinus, the latter of whom 
performed the ceremony. In this survey were 
rated two hundred and sixty-nine tliousand and 
fifteen Roman citizens. The number would 
have been much greater had not lire consul, 
TiUcius Postumius, given public orders, in as¬ 
sembly, that none of the Latinc allies, (who, 
according to the edict of the consul Caius 
Claudius ought to have gone home,) should be 
surveyed at Rome, but all of them in their 
respective countries. The censors conducted 
themselves in the office with perfect harmony 
and zeal for the public good. They disfran¬ 
chised and degraded from their trilics every one 
whom they expelled the senate, or from whom 
they took away his horse; nor did either ap¬ 
prove a person censured by the other. Fulvius, 
at this time, dedicated the temple of Eques¬ 
trian Fortune, wliich he had vowed six years 
before, and when proconsul in Spain, during 
the battle with the Celtiberians; he also exhi¬ 
bited stage-plays, which lasted four days, in 
one of which the performance was in the 
circus. liucius Cornelius Lentulus, decemvir 
in religious matters, died this year, and A ulus 
Postumius Albinus was substituted in his 
room. Such great crowds of locusts were sud¬ 
denly brought by the wind over the sea into 
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Apulia, that they covered a great part of the 
country ; in order to remove this pcsl, so de¬ 
structive to the fruits of the earth, Caius Sici- 
nius, prsDtor elect, was sent in command, with 
•VI vast multitude of people, to gather them up, 
which took a considerable time. The begin¬ 
ning of the year, in which Caius Popilius and 
Publius iElius were consuls, was employed in 
the disputes which had arisen in the last. 
[Y. R. 580. B. C. 172.] The senators were 
desirous that the business respecting the Ligu¬ 
rians should be reconsidered, and the decree 
renewed, ^lius, the consul, was willing to 
propose it, but Popilius warmly interceded for 
his brother, both with his colleague and the 
senate ; and, by giving notice, that if any vote 
should be passed on the subject he would enter 
his protest, he deterred him from proceeding 
in the matter. The senate being hereby equally 
incensed against them, persisted the more 
obstinately in their intention ; and when they 
took into consideration the distribution of the 
provinces, although the consuls wished for 
Macedonia, because a war with Perseus was 
daily expected, they assigned Liguria as the 
province of both, declaring that they would 
not vote Macedonia to them, unless the ques¬ 
tion were put on the affair of Marcus Popilius. 
7’he consuls, afterwards, demanded that they 
might he authorised to raise either new armies, 
or recruits to 611 up the old; both were refused. 
The pr»tors for Spain, also, applied for rein¬ 
forcement: Marcus Junius for Hither Spain, 
and Spurius Lucretius for the Farther, and 
were in like manner refused. Caius Licinius 
Crassus obtained, by lot, the city jurisdiction; 
Gneius Sicinius, the foreign; Caius Memmius, 
Sicily; and Spurius Cluvius, Sardinia. The 
consuls, enraged against the senate, appointed 
an early day for the Latine festival, at the same 
time declaring openly, that they would go away 
to their province, and would not transact any 
kind of business, except what belonged to their 
own government. 

XI. Valerius Antias writes, that, in this 
consulate, Attalus, brother to king Eumenes, ’ 
came to Rome as ambassador, with heavy 
charges against Perseus, and an account of his 
preparations for war. But the greater number 
of historians, and those deemed most worthy of ; 
credit, assert, that Eumenes came in person. ; 
Eumenes then, on his arrival, was received | 
with every degree of respect which the Roman 
people judged suitable, not merely to his de- 
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serts, but also to their own former favi^rs, 
bestowed on him in great abundance. Being 
introduced to the senate, he said, that “ tile 
reason wluch had induced him to come to 
Rome, besides his wish to visit those gods and 
men who had placed him in a situation beyond 
which he could not presume to form a wish, 
was, that he might in person forewarn the se¬ 
nate to counteract the designs of Perseus.” 
Then, beginning with the projects of Philip, 
he mentioned his murder of Demetrius, because 
that prince was averse from a war with Rome, 
and of calling the Baslaniian nation from their 
several residences, that he might have their 
support in coming into Italy. “ While his 
thoughts wore busied in plans of this sort, ho 
was surprised by the approach of death, and 
j left his kingdom to the person whom he knew 
I to be, of all men, the bitterest foe to the Ro¬ 
mans. Perseus, therefore,” said he, “ having 
received this scheme of a war, as a legacy be¬ 
queathed by his father, and descending to him 
, along with the crown, advances and improves 
it, as his primary object, by every means that 
he can devise. He is jiGwerful, in respect of 
the number of his young men, a long peace 
having produced a plentiful progeny; he is 
powerful, in respect of the resources of his 
kingdom; and powerful, likewise, in respect of 
his age. And as, at his time of life, he pos¬ 
sesses vigour of body, so his mind has been 
thoroughly trained, both in the theory and 
practice of war; for even from his childhood, 
he accompanied his father in his campaigns, 
and thereby became inured to it, not only 
against the neighbouring states, but also against 
the Romans, being employed by him in many 
and various expeditions. Add to this, that 
since the government came into his own hands, 
he has, by a wonderful train of prosperous 
events, accomplished many things which Philip, 
after using his best efforts, could never effect, 
either by force or artiHce. 

I XII. “ Besides his strength, he has such a 
degree of influence as is usually acquired, in a 
great length of time, by many and important 
kindnesses. For, in the several states through¬ 
out Greece and Asia, all men revere the dignity 
of his character; nor do I perceive for what 
deserts, for what generosity, such uncommon 
respect is paid him ; neither can I with certain¬ 
ty say whether it is the effect of some gbod 
fortune attending him, or whether, what I 
mention with reluctance, a general dislike to 
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th^omans attaches men to his interest. Fven 
amongp' sovereign princes, his inllucnec is ex- 
extensive. He marrietl the daughter 
of ScleucuK, a match which he did not solicit, 
*hut to which he was solicited by lior Iriends ; 
and he gave his sister in marriage to I’nisias, 
In coinjdiancc with his earnest prayers and en¬ 
treaties. Both these marnages vvere solem¬ 
nised amidst congratulations and jtresents iVom 
innumerable embassies, the royal couples being 
escorted by llic most renowned nations, acting 
as bridal attendants. 'J’he Jia*oliaris could 
never be brought, by all the intiiguos of I'liilip, 
to sign a treaty of friendshi]) with him ; but 
now a treaty with Perseus is engraved at three 
different j)Iaces, at Thebes, in Delos, in the 
most venerable and celebrated temple, and at 
Delphi. 'J’Jien, in the (iict of Acliaia, (only 
that the proceeding was stojiped by a tew per- 
.sons, threateiiing them with the displeasure of 
the Roman government.) the business was 
nearly cHeeted of allowing him admission into 
tlial country. But as to the honours formerly 
)'nid to myself, (whose kindnesses to that na¬ 
tion have been such, that it is hard to say, 
whether my public or private hcricfaclions were 
the greater,) thc;y have been lost, partly through 
nttgleet, and partly by hostile means. Who 
docs not Know that the .ii^lolians, lately, on 
occasion of tlieir intestine broils, sought pro¬ 
tection, not from the Romans, but fiom Per¬ 
seus'? For, whilehe is upbidd by lliese alliances 
and friendships, he has at home such prepara¬ 
tions of every requisite lor war. that he wants 
nothing from abroad. He has thirty thousand 
foot, and five thousand horse, and is laying up 
a store of corn for ten years, so tliat his coimlry 
is in no kind of danger with respect to 
jirovisions. He has amassed money to such an 
amount, as to have in readiness the pay of ten 
thousand mercenary soldiers, besides the Mace¬ 
donian troops, for the same numlier of years, 
as well as the annual revenue accruing from 
the royal mines. lie has stored up arms for 
three times that number of men; and has 
'Idirace under subjection, from wdiich, as a nev¬ 
er-failing spring, he can draw supplies of young 
men.” 

XIII. The re.st of his discourse contained 
exhortations to timely exertions: “Conscript 
lathers,” said he. ‘'the representations which 
d h*ive made to you are not foumled on uncer¬ 
tain rumours, and too readily believed by me, 

, because T wi.shed such charge.^ against my 
Vo'i,. II. :i c 


j enernv’^ to be true ; but on a clear discovery of 
' tlie lads, as ;f I had been sent by you to make 
; it. Nor would I have left my kingdom, which 
I you have rendered ample, and highly respectable, 
and cio.ssed such a tiact of sea, to injure mf 
own ciedit I v olleiing you unauthenticatid 
reports. I saw the most remarkable states 
I of Amu and (Ireece. eveiy day, gradually un- 
[ folding their sentiments, and ready to pro- 
! eced, slioitly, to such lengths as would not leo\e 
i tliern room lor repentance. I saw Perseus. 

' not confining hiniseJf within the limits of Ma- 
, cedonia, but seizing some places by force of 
I arms, and seducing, by favour and kindness, 
those which he could not subdue. I perceived 
how unfair a footing matters stood on, while 
i his inteniions toward you were evidently hostile, 
j and yours toward him perfectly pacific; al¬ 
though, to my judgment, ho did not apjiear to 
be jireparing, but to be rather waging war. 
Ahrujiohs, your ally and friend, he dethroned. 
Artetarus, the Illyrian, another ally and friend 
of yours, he put to death, on hearing of some 
j information wliich lie had alforded you. 7'hc 
Thebans, Eversa and Callicrates, two of the 
chief men of the state, he procured to be taken 
off, because, iu the council of the Ba'otians, 
they had spoken with more than ordinary free¬ 
dom against him, and declared, that they would 
inform tlie Romans of what was going on. He 
carried suceour to the Byzantians, contrary to 
the treaty. He made war on Dolopia. He 
overran 'J’hessaly and Doris, with an army, in 
order to take advantage of the civil war then 
raging, and by the help of the party which had 
the worse cause to crush the other which had 
more right on its side. He raised universal 
contusion and disorder in Thessaly and Per- 
rliaibia, by holding out a prospect of an abo¬ 
lition of debts, that, by means of the multitude 
of debtors thereby attached to his interest, 
j he might overpower the noldes. As you 
remained inactive and patient during all 
these transaction.s, and as he sees Greece yitdd- 
ed up to him by you, he firmly believes that he 
will not meet with one opponent in arms, until 
he arrives in Italy. How safe or how honour- 
; able this might be for you, yourselves will 
consider; for my part, I thought it would 
certainly reflect dishonour on me, if Perseus 
should come into Italy to make war, before I, 
your ally, came to warn you to be on your 
guard. Having discharged this duty, necessa¬ 
rily incumbent on me, and, in some measure, 
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freed and exonerated my faith ; what can I do 
farther, except beseeching the gods and god¬ 
desses that you may adopt such measures as 
will prove salutary to yourselves, to your com¬ 
monwealth, and to us, your allies and friends, 
who depend upon you !” 

XIV. His discourse made a deep impres¬ 
sion on the senate. However, for the present, 
no one, without doors, could know any tiling 
more than that the king hud lieen in the senate- 
house, such secrecy was observed by all the 
members; and it was not until after the con¬ 
clusion of the war, that the purport of king 
Eumenes’speech and the answer to it, trans¬ 
pired. In a few days after, the senate gave 
audience to the ambassadors of Perseus. But 
their minds had been so prepossessed by king 
Eumenes, that every plea oflered in his justifi¬ 
cation by the ambassadors, and every argument j 
to alleviate the charges against him, was disre¬ 
garded. They were still fartlier cxasperat(‘d 
by the immoderate presumption of Harpalus. 
chief of the embassy, who said, that “ the king 
was indeed desirous, and even anxious, that 
they should give credit to his asseveration 
respecting his conduct, that he had neither said 
nor done any thing hostile ; but that, if he saw 
them obstinately bent on finding out a pre¬ 
tence for war, he would defend himself with 
courage and resolution. The fortune of war 
was open to all, and the issue uncertain.” All 
the states of Greece and Asia were full of 
curiosity to learn what the ambassadors of 
Perseus, and what Eumenes, had effected with 
the senate; and most of them, on hearing of 
the latter’s journey to Rome, which they sup¬ 
posed might produce material consequences, 
had sent ambassadors thither, under pretexts of 
other business. Among the rest came an em¬ 
bassy from Rhodes, at the head of which was 
a person named Satyrus, who had no kind of 
doubt but that Eumenes had included his state 
in the accusations brought against Perseus. 
He therefore endeavoured, by every means, 
through his patrons and friends, to get an op¬ 
portunity of debating the matter with Eume¬ 
nes in presence of the senate. When he ob¬ 
tained this, he inveighed against that king with 
intemperate vehemence, as having instigated 
the people of Lycia to an attack on the Rho¬ 
dians, and as being more oppressive to Asia 
than Antiochus had been. This rendered his 
discourse flattering, indeed, and acceptable to 
the stales of Asia, (for the popularity of Per¬ 
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seus had spread even to them,) but very4ia- * 
pleasing to the senate, and disadvantage ■‘Us to 
himself and his nation. This apparent con¬ 
spiracy against Eumenes increased, indeed, the 
favour of the Romans towards him; so that 
every kind of honour was paid, and the 
most magnificent presents were made him; 
among which were a curule chair and uii ivory 
sceptre. 

XV. After the embassies were dismissed, 
Harpalus hastened home to Macedonia, and 
told the king, that he had left the Romans, not 
indeed making immediate pro})aralions for war, 
but in such an angry temper, that it was very 
evident they would not defer it long. Perseus 
himself, who all along believed that tins would 
be the ease, now even wished for it, as he 
thought himself at the liigliest pitch of power 
that he could ever expect to attain. Being 
more violently incensed against Eumenes than 
against any other, he resolved to commence 
the war by shedding his blood ; and he suborned 
Evander, a C'retan, commander of the auxilia¬ 
ries, and lliiee Macedonians, who were accus¬ 
tomed to the perj»etration of such deeds, to 
murder that king, giving them a letter to a 
woman called Praxo, an acquaintance of his, 
the wealthiest ami most powerful person XLt 
Delphi. It was generally known that Eume¬ 
nes intended going uj> to Delphi to sucrillce to 
Apollo. 7'hithcr the assassins, with Evander, 
proceeded in search of a convenient place for 
the execution of their design. On the road 
from Cirrha, to the temple, before they came 
to the places tliickly inhabited, there was a 
wall on the left side, at the foot of which was a 
narrow path, where single persons could pass; 
on the right, tlie ground ha<l sunk, and formed 
a precipice of considerable depth. Behind 
this wall they eonrealed themselves, and raised 
up steps to it, that from thence, as from that 
of a fortress, they nught discliarge their 
weapons on the king, as he passed by. 
At first, as he came U]» from the sea, he 
was surrounded liy a multitude of his friends 
and attendants; afterwards, the road growing 
gradually narrower, consequently made the 
train tliiimer about him. When they arrived 
at the spot where each was to pass singly, the 
first who advanced on the path was Pantaleon, 
an Hjtoliari of distinction, who was at the 
time in conversation with the king. The 
assassins now, starting u]i, rolled down two 
huge stones, one of which struck Eumenes on 
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^he ^ad, and the other on the shoulder, with 
Kucli fojjBe as to deprive him of sensalioii; and, 
turnhled from tlio slopini; ])at)i down the 
^irecipice, they y>oured a nmlUtudo of f.tones 
'■^pon him. 'I'he rest of his friends and atten¬ 
dants, on KHung him fall, fled diilerent ways ; 
ntitl’antaleon, with great intrepidity and resolu¬ 
tion, kept Ills ground, in order to protect thriving. 

XVI. 'J’he assassins might, by making a 
short circuit round the wall, have run down 
and completed their husincss ; they yet fled olV 
towards the top of Parnassus with jirecipitalion. 
One of them, however, being unable to keep 
up with the rest through the pathless and steep 
grounds, and thus retarding their flight, they 
killed him lest ho should be taken, and a dis¬ 
covery ensue. 'I'lni friends, and llient the 
guaids and servants of the king, ran together 
and raised him up, while he was in a sw'ooii, 
and quite insensible. However, they perceiv¬ 
ed, from the w’armth of his body and llin breath 
remaining in his lungs, that he was still alive, 
but had little or no hopes that ho would e^er 
recover. Some of his guards pursued the 
tracts of the assassins with much fatigue to the 
summit of tlie hill, hut returned without being 
able to overtake them. As th<* Macedonians 
set about the deed iiijudieioiisly ; >o, after 

making the attempt witli boldness, they aban¬ 
doned it in a manner both foolish and cowardly. 
Next day, the king, wholiad by this tune come 
to himself, was conveyed by his friends on 
phip-board, and sailed thence to Corinth ; then, 
having drawn their vessels across the neck of 
the isthmus, they crossed over to JOgina. 
Here his cure was condueted with sueli secrecy, 
no one being admitted to see him, that a report 
of his death w-as carried into Asia, and was 
behoved, even by Attains, with more readinees 
than heoame an afleetionate brother; for he 
'talked, both to Eumenes’consort, and to the 
governor of the citadel, as if ho had actually 
succeeded to the crown. 7'his, afterwards, 
came to the knowledge of the king; who, 
though lie had determined to dissemble, and to 
pass it over in sileni’e, yet could not refrain, at 
their first meeting, from rallying Attalus. on his 
premature haste to get a wife. 'J’bo report of 
Eumenes’ death sjircad even to Koine. 

*XVIl! About *thc same time, Caius Vale- 
iTus, who had been sent ambassador into Greece, 
to eitaniine the state of that country, and to 
observe the movements of king Perseus, return- 
,ed home, and his reports accorded, in every 


I circumsloncc. with the representations made 
by Eumenes. He brought with him, from 
Delphi, Pravo, the woman whose house had 
served as a receptacle for llic assassins; and 
; Lucius Rammius, a Biundusian, giving infor-* 
j niation to this cirect: that Rammius was a 
j person of the first distinction at Brundusium, 

; accustomed to entertain in his house the Ro- 
I man conmuimlers. anti such ambassadors as 
; came that way from foreign powers, especially 
those of the kings. By tliese means he be¬ 
came known to Perseus, although his dominions 
were so distant; and in consequence of a letter 
from liim, which gave hojies of a more intimate 
friendship, and of great advantages to accrue 
to him, lie went on a visit to the king, and, in 
I a short time, limiid himself treated with ])ar- 
I ticular familiaiity, and drawn, otteuer than he 
j wished, into private conversations. Perseus, 

I after promises of the highest rewards, pressed 
! Jiirn. with the most earnest solicitations, “as 
; all the commanders and ambassadors of the Ro- 
I mans used to lodge at his house, to procure poison 
! to he given to such of them as he should jioirit out 
■by letter;” and told him, that, “as be knew 
i the prejiaration of poison to be attended with 
; the greatest dilhcvilty and danger, and that 
I ordinarily it could not be aclinini.stered without 
! the privity of several; besides, the <losc was 
i not always certain in its ojieration. either as to 
I its power to produce the dcsircil elfect, or its 
i safety with respect to concealment,—lie would, 

I therefore, give him some which would not 
I afford any sign that could lead to detection.” 

[ Rammius dreading, lest, in case of refusal, he 
I should himself be the first on whom the poison 
I would bo tried, promised compliance, and de- 
I parted ; hut not thinking it prudent to return 
I to Brundusium, without first applying to Cams 
I Valerius, the ambassador, who was said to be 
' at that time in the neighbourhood of Chalcis, 
j he first disclosed the affair to him ; and then, 

I by his order, accompanied him to Rome, w'here, 

. being brought before the senate, he gave them 
an account of what had passed. 

XVIll. These discoveries, added to the 
representations made before by Eumenes, has¬ 
tened a deelar.ation of war against Perseus ; the 
j senate perceiving that he did not coiitentliimself 
with preparing, with the spirit of a king, for afair 
' and open war, hut pushed his designs by all the 
base clandestine means of assassination and poi- 
; son. Itwas resolved, that the new consuls should 
have the conduct of the war; hut, in the mean- 
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time, an order was givou, that Cneius Sicinius, 
the praetor, whose province was the jurisdiction 
hetwcea natives and foreigners, should raise a 
body of troops to he led with all expedition to 
lirundusium, and thence carried over into Apol- 
loma in Epirus, in order to secure the cities 
on the sca-coasts; so ns that the consul, who 
should have Macedonia as his province, might 
put in his fleet with safety, and land Ins troops 
with convenience. Eumenes was detained a 
long timo at iEgina, his wounds proving dan¬ 
gerous, and the cure difficult; but, as soon as 
he could remove with safety, he went homo to 
PergamuR, and sot on loot the most vigorous 
preparations for war, to which he was now 
stimulated by the late atrocious villany of IV.r- 
seus, in addition to the ancient enmity which 
subsisted between them. Ambassadors soon 
came from Rome, with congratulations on his 
escape from so great a danger. 'I'he war with ; 
Macedonia was deferred to the next year; on 
this, (when the other prertors had gone away 
to their provinces,) Marcus Junius and Spurius 
Lucretius, to whom the Spanish aflairs had fal¬ 
len, by teazing the senate with frequent repe¬ 
titions of the same request, obtained at last a 
grant of recruits for their army. They were 
commanded to raise three thousand foot and 
one hundred and fifty horse, for the Roman 
legions ; and to levy, from the allies, for the 
confederate troops, five thousand foot and three 
hundred horse : this number of forces the rnwv 
priEtors carried with them into Spain. 

XIY. In consequence of the inquiries made 
by the consul Postumiiis, a large jiortion of the 
lands of Campania, which had been usurped by 
private persons, indiscriminately, in ^arious 
parts, had been recovered to the public. Where¬ 
fore, in this year, Marcus Lucretius, plebeian 
tribune, published a proposal for an order of 
the people, that the censors should let those 
lands to farm; a measure which had been 
omitted during so many years, since the taking 
of Capua, that the greediness of individuals 
might have clear room to work in. After war, 
though not yet proclaimed, had been resolved 
on, and while the senate was anxious to know 
which of the several kings would espouse their 
cause, and which that of Perseus, ambassadors 
came to Rome from Ariarathes, bringing with 
them his younger son. The purport of their 
message was, that “ the king had sent his son 
to he educated at Rome, in order that he 
might, even from childhood, be acquainted with 


the manners and the persons of the Romans;, 
and he requested, tlvat they woulil alk^j^ him 
to enjoy, not only the jirotection of his pafrrr 
ular friends, hut likewise the care, and in 
some measure the guardianship, of the public.’^ 
This embassy was highly pleasing to the sen¬ 
ate; and liiey ordered, that Cneius Wieinius, 
the pr.T3tor, sliould hire a furnished house for 
the uccomrnodation of the young prince and his 
attendants. Ambassadors from some of the 
states of Thrace attended the senate, lor their de¬ 
cision of a disjmte, and requested a treaty of al¬ 
liance and friendship; and they not only obtained 
their request, but received each of them a present 
to the amount of two thousand for the 

Romans were rejoiced at gaining the friendship 
of those .'Stales, in particular, as they lay at the 
hack of Macedonia. But, in order to acquire 
j u clear knowledge of every thing in Asia and 
in the ihlands, they sent ambassadors, Tiberius 
Claudius Nero and Marcus Deeimus, with 
orders to go to Crete and Rhodes, to renew 
the treaties of friendship, and at the same time 
to observe whether any attempts W'erc made by 
I'erseus to seduce the affi'ctions of the allies. 

S.X. While the minds of the public were 
in a slate of extreme anxiety and suspense, with 
respect to the impending war, a storm hapj-'ar. 
ed in the night, during which the pillar in the 
Capitol, ornamented with beaks of sliips, 'which 
hddhccu crated hi the first Punic war by the 
consul ./l/i/m/.v whose colleague was 

tServius Fidvius, w'as shattered to pieces, even 
to tlie very foundation, by lightning. This 
event was deemed a prodigy, and reported to 
the senate, who ordered, that it should be laid 
before the aruspices, and that the decemvirs 
should consult the hooks. The decemvirs, in 
answer, directed that the city should be puri¬ 
fied ; that a supplication, and prayers, for the 
averting of misfortunes should be offered, and 
victims of the larger kinds sacrificed both in 
the capitol at Rome and at the promontory of 
Minerva in Campania ; and that games should 
be eelebrated as soon as possible, in honour X)f 
Jupiter supremely good and great, during ten 
days. All these directions were carefully ex¬ 
ecuted ; and the aruspices answered, that the 
prodigy would prove happy in the issue; that 
it portended extension of territory and de¬ 
struction of enemies; for those beaks of ships, 
which the storm had scattered, were to be held 
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as ^oils^ '^I’herc were other occurrences wliich 
orcasi‘j{ic(I religion;? apprehensions : it was said, 
vtnit at the town ol Walurniu showers of blood 
I’cll during three successive days ; that an ass, 
•with three foci, was tbaleu at Calatia; that a 
hull, with iWe cows, were killed by one stroke 
of lightning; and that a shower of earth had 
fallen at-Oximum. On account of these pro¬ 
digies, also, public worship was [lerformed, and 
a supplication and festival observed for one day. 

JVXI. 'J'hc consuls were not yet gone to 
tiicir provinces; for they would not comply 
with the senate, in jiroposing the business re¬ 
specting Marcus Fopilius; and, on the other 
hand, the senate was determined to proceed on 
no otlier until that was done. The general re- 
senlmcnt against Pojiihus was aggravated by a 
letter received from bun ; in which he mentioned 
that he had, as proconsul, fought a second 
bailie with the Jiigurians of Statiella, ten thou- 
saml of whom he liud killed, and that tlie rest 
of the Liguiian states, (no doubt provoked at 
the injustice ?>f this attack.) had all luken arms. 
On this the. most sc'vere animadversions were 
iitleied in the senate, not only against tlic ab¬ 
sent Popiiius, for having, contrary to all laws, 
liiunan and ilivine, made war on people who 
il^d submitted to terms, and stirred up to re¬ 
bellion slates that w(‘re disjioscd to live in 
peace, but also against the consul for not hav¬ 
ing [iroceeded to that province. Fncouraged 
)iy the unanimous opinion of the senators, two 
plebeian tribunes, Marcus Marciiis Sermo and 
Quintus Marcnis ^ylla, dcidarcd publicly, lliat ; 
they would institute a suit for a line to be laid | 
on the consuls, if they did not repair to tlieir : 
station, '('hey likewise road befirc the senate j 
a pro[)osal for an order of the people ri'speet- i 
ing the Ligurians, which they intended to pub¬ 
lish. The purport of it was, that “ it should 
be decreed, that in case any of the surrendered 
Statiellans should not be restoied to liberty, 
before the calends of August then next en¬ 
suing, the senate, on oath, should appoint a 
ipagistrale to inquire into tlio Imsiness, and to 
punish the person through whose wicked prac¬ 
tices he had been brought into slavery and 
accordingly, by direction of the senate, they 
issued the same. Before the departure of the 
consuls, the senate gave audience, in the tem¬ 
ple of Bellona, to Caius Ciecreius, prietor of 
the former year. After recounting his services 
in Corsica, he demanded a triumph; but this 
being refused, he rode in state on the Alban 


mount; a mode of celebration for victory 
without pulilic authority, which had now be¬ 
come usual. I’he people, with univer.'<al ap¬ 
probation, passed and ratihed the order pro¬ 
posed by Mareius, respecting the Ligurians f 
and 111 pursuance thereof, Cams Lieinius, pr®- 
lor, de.sired the senate to apjioint a person to 
conduct the inquiry, according to the order; 
wlierenpon tlie senate di reeled that he himself 
should conduct it. 

XXIL The consuls rejiuired, at last, to 
their provinee, and rcceixed the command of 
the army from Marcus Topilius. But the 
latter did not dare to go home to Rome; for 
he dreaded the being brought to trial, while 
the senate were so higlily displeased with him, 
the jicoplu still more exasperated, and before 
a pnetor likewise who bad taken the ojiinion 
of the senate, on an imjuiry pointed against 
him. Against this design to «vade, a trial, the 
plebeian tribunes cmjdoycd the menace of an¬ 
other order,—that if he did not cornc into the 
city of Rome before the idcs of IVoveniber, 
(’aius Lieinius .should judge and dcti'rmiric re¬ 
specting him, though absent. This drew him 
liome in spite of bis reluctance; and when lie 
appeared in tlie senate he was receivcil with 
the strongest marks of displeasure and resent¬ 
ment. His conduct was arraigned by many of 
the members in the bitteie.st terms ; and u de¬ 
cree was passed, lliat the j^r.'Ptors, Caius Li- 
ciiiiiis and (Jiicius Sjcjinus, sliould take care that 
all .such of the Liguiiaiis, as had not bi'cn in 
ojien arms since the consulate of Quintus Fnl- 
vius and Lucius Manlius, should be res¬ 
tored to liberty ; and that the consul Caius 
Popilius should assign them lauds on the far¬ 
ther side of the Po. By this di'crce many 
thousands were so restored, led beyond the Po, 
and received portions of land accordingly. The 
trial of Marcus Popilius, on the Marcian law, 
was twice brought to a hearing, before Caius 
Lieinius; but at a third hearing the prse- 
lor, overcome by his regard for tlie absent 
consul, and (he prayers of the Popiliari 
family, ordered the defendant to appear 
on the ides of March, on which day the new 
magistrates were to enter into olfice; .so that, 
being then in a private capacity, lie could not 
preside at the trial. Thus was the order of the 
people, respecting the Ligurians, eluded by 
artifice. 

XXIII. There were, at this time, in Rome, 
ambassadors from Carthage, and also from 
36 
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Giilus$(a, son of Masinissa, between whom very 
warm dispiites passed, in pjcsenr<* of tlie 
senate. The Cartliagiaians complained that 
« besides the district, about which ambassadors 
jWere formerly sent from Rome, to determine 
the matter on the spot, Musinissa had, witlun 
the last two years, by force of arms, possessed 
himself of more than seventy towns and forts 
in the Carthaginian territories. 'J'his was easy 
for him, who suffered no consideration to re¬ 
strain him. But the Carthaginians, being tied 
down by treaty, wore silent; for they were 
prohibited from carrying arms beyond their 
own frontiers; and although they knew that, if 
they forced the Numiduins thence, the war would 
be waged W'lthin their own teiritory, yet tlioy 
were deterred, by another clause in tlie treuly, 
too clear to be. mi>.taken, in whieh they were 
expressly forbidden to wage war against tin? 
allies of tlie Roman people. But tilings were 
come to such a }>ass, that tlie Cartliagirnuiis 
could not longer endure his pride, Jiis cruelty, 
and his avarice. They were sent,’’ they said, 

“ to beseech the senate to grant them one of 
these three things; either that they, as a com-1 
mon ally, should, on a fair discussion, deter- p 
mine what was the right of each ; or give jier- [ 
mission to the Carthaginians to defend them- ^ 
selves, in a just war, against unjust attacks ; 
or finally, if favour swayed more w'lth them 
than the truth, to fix at once how much of the 
property of others they wished should he be¬ 
stowed on Masinissa. Their grants would, at 
all events, be more moderate than his usurpa¬ 
tions, and the extent of thorn would be ascer¬ 
tained ; whereas, he would set no limits luit 
the arbitrary dictates of his own ambition. If 
they could obtain none of these, and if they ' 
had, since the peace granted by Publius Sci})io, 
been guilty of any transgression, they begged 
that the Romans themselves would rather in¬ 
flict the punislimcnt. They preterred a secure 
bondage, under Roman masters, to a state of 
freedom exposed to the injustice of Masinissa. 
It was better for them to perish at once, than 
to continue to breathe, under the will of an ex¬ 
ecutioner.’’ Having spoken thus, they burst 
into tears, prostrated themselves on the ground ; 
and, in this posture, excited both compassion 
for themselves, and no less displeasure against 
the king. 

XXIV. It was then voted, that Gulussa 
should be asked, what answer he had to make 
to these charges; or that, if it were more 


agreeable to him, he should fir&t tell on Vhal 
business he had come to Rome. Cedussa, 
said, that “It was hard for him to sjieak on 
subjects, concerning w'hich ho had no instruc-^ 
tions from his father; and that it would 
have been hard for his father to have given 
him instructions, when the Carthaginians 
neither disclosed the business which they in¬ 
tended to bring forward, nor even their design 
of going to Rome. 'Phat they had, for several 
nights held jirivale e()n<iuUations, in the temple 
of ^Esculajuus, from wlu’uce ambassadors vi'cre 
! despatched with secret iiilonnation to Rome. 

I This was lus falhei's reason for sending him 
into Italy, that he might (‘iitreat the senate not 
to give credit to imputations, laid by th(‘ir 
conunori foe, against him, wljoni they baf(‘dfor 
no Ollier cause than his inviolable fidelity to 
the Roman jieople.” Afior hearing both 
parties, the senate, on the qiiesUoii being put, 
respecting the demands <ff the (hutliaginians, 
ordered this answer to he given, that “ it was 
their will, that (lulussa should, without delay, 
return to JNumidia, and desire Ins f.ilher to send 
ambassadors immediately to tlie senate, to 
answer the complaints of the Carthaginians, 
and to give notice to that j^eoplo to et-me, and 
support their allegation. All tlie lumour-'i.i 
their pow’er lliey hadlutherto paid to Masinissa. 
and would continue to pay him ; but tliey did 
not give him a privilege of screening miscon¬ 
duct under their favour. 'J'heir wish was, that 
tlie lands should, every where, be possessed by 
the real owneis; nor did they intend that new' 
boundaries should be established, but that the 
old ones slumld be obseivt'd. When they 
vaiiquislicd the Carthaginians, they left them 
in possession of cities and lands, not w ith the 
pur|>ose of stripping them by acts of injustice 
in time of peace, of what tliey had not taken 
from them by the right of war.” With this 
I answer, the. Carthaginians, and the prince, were 
dismissed. 'I’he customary presents were sent 
to both partii's, and the otlicr attentions, which 
hospitality required, were performed with aH 
courtesy, 

XXV. About this time Cneius Servilius 
Caipio, Appius Claudius Centho, and Titus 
Annius Liiscus, w^ho had been sent anibasr 
sadors to Macedonia, to demand restitution and 
renounce the king’s friendshqs returned, and 
inflamed, to a greater height, the resentment 
already entertained by the senate against Perseus, 
by relating, in order, all that they had seen and 
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heard. They said, that “ through all the cities 
of they saw preparations lor war, 

cirriied on with lUo utmost diligi'iicc. When 
they arrived »il the residence of the king, they 
■wcie refused admission to luin, for many days ; 
at the end of wliieli, despairing of nieeling with 
him, they left the place, and were then, at 
last, called back from their journey and intro¬ 
duced (o him. 'J'hc topics on which they in- 
fii-'teJ in their discourse were, tlie treaty con¬ 
cluded witli JMiihp, and after his lather's 
death, renewed with himself; in which lie was 
expressly prohilnted from carrying Ins arms 
beyond Ins own dominions, and, likewise, fiom 
making war on the a lies ot the Koinaii people. 
They tlien laid before bun, m order, tlie true 
and weli-aulhentieated accounts, whieli tliey 
themselve.s had lately heard from Eninenes.iiilhe 
senate. They took notice, besides, of his having 
held a secret consultation, in fSainolliracia, witli 
ambassadors from the slates of A.sia ; and told 
him, that for ihe.se injuries the senate expected 
satisfaction to be given, us we I as reslitulioii, 
to them and llieir allies, of tlieir property, 
which he held contrary to the tenor of the 
treaty. On this, the king spoke at first witli 
great vehemence, fiequcntly upbraiding the 
Ji^tnans with pinlc and avarice, and with 
sending ambassadors one after another, to piy 
mto Ins words and actions; expecting that, in 
every case, he should speak, and act, in compli¬ 
ance with their dictates, and ohedieiit to their 
nod. After spi'aking a long time with great 
loudness and violence, he ordered tlieni to 
return the next day, for lie intended to give hi.s 
answer inwiiting. This he accoulingly deliv¬ 
ered to tliem ; of wliich the purport W'as, that 
the treaty concluded with Ins father in no re¬ 
spect conemned him ; that he had sulfeied it 
to be renewed, not heccUise lie apjuoved of it, 
but because, being so lately come to llie throne, 
he was obliged to aequieseenee in eveiy thing. 
If tliey chose to form a new engagement with 
him, the terms ought. Hist, to be agreed on ; 
if they were satisfied to treat on an equal foot¬ 
ing, he would consider wliat was to be done, 
on his part, and he dtiubted not but they would 
be careful enough of the interest of their own 
state. After tins, he hastily turned away^ and ; 
they wt'vc desn 6 d to quit the palace. 'J’hey ^ 
flicii declared that llu*y renounced his friend¬ 
ship and alliance, at which he was highly exas¬ 
perated ; halted, and, with a loud voi<*e, 
charged thcip to quit his dominions within 


three days. They departed accordingly ; and, 
neither on their conimg, nor while tliey slaid, 
was any kind of atleiilion or hosjntality shown 
them.” The Thes&aliaii and ^iitoliaii ambas¬ 
sadors were then admitted to audience. The 
senate wi.slnng to know as soon as possible, 
what commanders weie to be employed in the 
service of the slate, voted, that a letter should 
he sent to the consuls, directing, that which¬ 
ever of them was most able should come to 
Rome to elect magistrates. 

WVI. 'j'lie c«)iisuls, (luring that year, per- 
foinu'd no exploits that deserved much notice. 
As the Liguiiaiis had bieii luglily exasperamd, 
it wa.s thought tlie most eligible plan, to jracify 
and a])j)oasc them. While the jiuhlic were 
looking forward to a Macedonian war, ambas¬ 
sadors from issa gave them leason to suspect 
ibe inehnations ot Genlius, king of lllyna; 
for th(“V eomplained that “be had, a second 
time, ravaged tlieir eoiiiitry aflirming, like¬ 
wise. that “ the kings of .Macedonia and Illyria 
lived on terms of the closest intimacy ; tliut 
both were preparing, in concert, for war against 
the Romans, and that there were then in Romo 
Illyrian s]>ies, under the appearance of ainbas- 
, sadors, and who w'ere sent thither by the ad¬ 
vice of IViscus.” The Illyrians, being called 
; before the ft.enate, said, tliat they were sent by 
their king, to justify his comluct, if the Issana 
.should make any comjdamt agaiu.-'t him. They 
, were tlieii a.skeJ why tln'v had )U)t applied to 
; some magistrate, that the) might, according to 
i the regular jiiaclice, he iuriii.shed with lodging 
and entertainment, that their ariival might be 
known, and the business on which they came; 
hut not giving a satisfactory answer, they were 
ordered to retire out ot the senate-house. It 
was not thought proper to give them any answer, 
j as delegates, because tliey had not apjilied 
I for an audience of the senate ; but a resolution 
j jiassed, that ainhassadois .should be sent to 
j the king, to acquaint him with the complaints 
made by the allies, of his having ravaged 
their country ; and to represent to him the 
impropriety of his eoiiduet.” On this 
I embas.sy were sent Aldus 'I’erentius Varro, 

! Cuius Rlaitorius. and Caiiis Cicereius. The 
ambassadors wlio had been sent to the several 
kings in alliance with the state, came home 
fioin Asia, and reported that “they had 
conferred theie with Eumencs ; in Syria with 
Antiochus; and at Alexandria with Ptolemy ; 
all of whom, though strongly solicited by em- 
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bassies from Perseus, remained perfectly faith¬ 
ful to their engagements, and gave assurances 
of their readiness to execute every order of the 
Roman people. That they had also visited 
•the allied states; that all were firm in their 
attachment, except the lihodiuns, wlio seemed 
to be wavering, and infected by the counsels of 
Perseus. Ambassadors ha<l come from the 
Rhodians, to exculpate them from the iiiijmta- 
tions, which, they knew, wore openly urged 
against them ; but a resolution was made, that 
“ they should have audience of the senate, when 
the new magistrates came into oflire.” 

XXVII. It was judged necessary to make 
immediate preparations for war. A commis¬ 
sion was accordingly given to Caius Liciimis, 
pr®tor, to refit as many as could be made ser¬ 
viceable of the old quinqueremes which lay in 
the docks at Rome, to make up a flt?et of fifty 
ships, and if he were at a loss for any to com¬ 
plete that number, to write to his colleague, 
Caius Mcnimiiis, in 8 icily, directing him, to 
repair and fit out such vessels as were in that 
province, so as that they might be sent, with all 
expedition, to Rrundusiuin. Caius Licinius, 
pREtor, was ordered to enlist Roman citizens 
of the rank of freedmen’s sons, to man twenty- 
five ships ; Caius Sicinius to levy, from the 
allies, an equal number for the other twenty- 
five, and likewise to require from the Latine 
confederates,-eight thousand foot and four hun¬ 
dred horse. Aulus Atilius Sarranus, who had 
been prajtor tlie year before, was commissioned 
to receive these troojis at Rrundusium, and 
transport them to Macedonia; and Cneius 
Sicinius, the pra'tor, to keep them in readiness 
for embarkation. By direction of the senate, 
Caius Licinius, the praitor, wrote to the consul 
Caius Popilius, to order the second legion, 
which was the oldest then in Liguria, together 
with four thousand foot and two hundred liorse, 
of the Latino nation, to he in Brundusium, on 
the ides of February. With this fleet, and 
this army, Cneius Sicinius, being continued a 
year in command for the purpose, was ordered 
to take care of the province of Macedonia, 


i these were Sextus Digitius, Titus Juventius,, 
and Marcus CiEcilius. When all thirt^^s were 
in readiness, the prietor, Cneius SicifTms, 
in his military robes, set out from the city, and 
went to Brundusium. 

j XXVIII. 'J’he consul, Cains Popihus, 

I came honu‘ to Rome, when the year had almost 
expired, much later than had been directed by 
the vote of the senate; for he had been ordcrcil, 
in consideration of such an important war im- 
1 pending, to elect magistrates as soon as possible. 

I For this reason the consul's recital, in the 
' temple of Bellona, of his services performed in 
' liiguria was not favourably listened to by the 
senate. Ke was frequently interrupted, and 
■ asked, wily he had not restored to Iilierty the 
Ligurians, who had been oppressed by his bro- 
; ther ] 'Lhe election was held on the day 
appointed liy proclamation, the twelfth before 
; tile calends of March. I'he consuls chosen 
were, Publius Licinius Crassus, and Caius 
Crassus Longinus. Next day were elected 
prtetors, Caius Sulpicius (Jalba, Lucius Furius 
Philus, Lucius Canuleius Dives, Caius Lucre- 
ti\is Gallus, Caius Caninius Kebilus, and Lu- 
, cius Villius Annalis. The provinces decreed 
to these prirtors were, the two civil jurisdictions 
I in Rome, Spain, Sicily, and Sardinia; an’ 

! one of them was kept disengaged, that he 
might be emjiloyed wherever the senate shoidd 
i direct. '^I'he consuls elect received orders 
from the senate, to ofler a sacrifice, with vic- 
' tims of the larger kinds, on the day of their en¬ 
tering into office; and to pray to the gods, that 
the war, which the Roman people intended to 
engage in, might prove fortunate in the issue. 
On the same day, the senate yiassed an order, 
that the consul Caius Popilius should vow 
games, of ten days’ continuance, to .lupitcr 
supremely good and great, with offinings, in all 
the temples, if the commonwealth should re-' 
main for ten years in its present state. Pur¬ 
suant to this vote, the consul made a vow in 
I the capitol, that the games should be celebrated, 
and the ofl’erings made, at such exjicnse as the 
I senate should direct, and the vow was ex- 


until a new governor should arrive. All these ! pressed in terms dictated by Lepidus the 
measures, voted by the scnati*, were vigorously j chief pontiff, in the presence of not less 


executed; thirty-eight quinqueremes were ’ than one hundred and fifty persons. There 
drawn out of the docks, and given to Lucius ' died this year, of the public priests, Lu- 
Porcius Tdcinius to be conducted to Brundn- ! cius .^milius Papus, decemvir of religious 
Slum, and twelve were sent from Sicily ; three j rites, and Quintus Fulvius Flaccus, a pontiff, 
commissaries were despatched into Apulia and who had been censor the year before. The 
Calabria, to buy up corn for the fleet and army; latter ended his life in a shocking manner: he, 
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had received an account, that, of his two sons j 
who yicre in the army in Dlyria, one was dead, 
auU the other labouring under a heavy and 
dangerous malady : his grief and fears, together, [ 
overwhelmed his reason, and his servants, on 
going into Jiis rhumber in the morning, found 
• hi'm hanging by a rope. It was generally be¬ 
lieved, that, since his censorship, his under¬ 
standing had not been sound ; and it was now 
said, that the resentment of Juno Lacinia, for 
the spoil committed on her temple, had caused 
the derangement of his intellects. Marcus 
Valerius Messala, was substituted decemvir, 
in the place of iiimilius; and Cneius I)oroi- 
Uus JEiiobarbus, though a mere youth, was 
chosen into the priesthood as pontiff, in the 
room of Fulvius. 

XXIX. In this consulate of Publius Lici- 
nius and Oaius Cassius, [Y. R. 681. B. C. 
171.] not only the city of Rome, but the whole 
of Italy, with all the kings and states, both in 
Europe and m Asia, had their attention fixed 
on the approaching war between Koine and 
Macedonia, Eumcnes was instigated against 
l*erseus, not only by an old hatred, but also by 
recent anger, for having been, through his ne¬ 
farious contrivance, almost slaughtered, like a 
^ictim, at Delphi. Prusias, king of Bithynia, 
resolved to keep clear of hostilities, and to 
wait the event; for as he did not think it pro¬ 
per to carry arms on tlie side of the Romans 
against his wife’s brother, so he trusted, that, 
in case of Perseus proving victorious, his fa¬ 
vour might be secured througli the means of 
Ills sister. Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, 
besides having, in his own name, jiromised aid 
to the Romans, had, ever since his connexion 
of affinity with Eumencs, united with him in 
all his j)lans, wliether of war or peace. An- 
tiochus, indeed, entertained designs on the 
kingdom of Egypt, and despising the unripe 
age of Ptolemy, and the inactive disposition of 
his guardians, thought he might, by raising a 
dispute about Ccclcsyria, find sufficient pretext 
for proceeding to extremities, and carry on a 
war there, witliout any impediment, while the 
Roman arms were employed against Macedo¬ 
nia: yet, by his ambassadors to the senate, and 
to their ambassadors sent to him, he made the 
fairest* promises. The king of Egypt, too 
young to determine for himself, was directed 
b>'others; and his guardians, at the same time 
while they were preparing for war with An- 
tiochus, to secure possession of Ccelesyria, pro- 

VoL. U. 


mised the Romans every support in the war 
against Macedonia. Masinissa not only fur- 
nislicd supplies of corn to the Romans, but 
prepared to send into the field, to their assis 
tance, a l»ody of troops, and a number of ele¬ 
phants, with his son Miaagenes. He so ar¬ 
ranged his plans as to answer every event that 
might take place ; for if success should attend 
the Romans, he judged that his own afifairs 
would rest in their present state, and that he 
ought to seek for nothing farther; as the Ro- 
I mans would not suflbr violence to be offered to 
j the Carthaginians; and if the power of the 
j Romans, which, at that lime, protected the 
Carthaginians, should be reduced, then all 
Africa would be his own. Gentius, king of 
Illyria, had indeed given cause of suspicion to 
the Romans; but he had not yet determined 
which party to espouse, and it was believed, 
that he would join either one or the other, 
tlirough some sudden impulse of passion, rather 
than from any rational motive. Cotys, the 
Thracian king of the Odrysians, declared open¬ 
ly in favour of the Macedonians. 

XXX. Such were the inclinations of the 
several kings, while in the free nations and 
states, the plebeians, favouring as usual the 
weaker cause, were almost universally inclined 
to the Macedonians and their king; hut among 
the nobles might be observed different views. 
One party were so warmly devoted to the Ro¬ 
mans, that, by the excess of their zeal, they 
diniiiiished their own influence. Of these a 
few were actuated by their admiration of the 
justice of the Roman government; but by far 
the greater number, by the hope that their dis¬ 
tinguished exertions would procure them a 
large share of power in their several states. 
A second party wished to court the king’s fa¬ 
vour, by every compliance, some of them be¬ 
ing driven headlong into every scheme of inno¬ 
vation by their debts, and despair of retrieving 
I their circumstances, while the public affairs re- 
I mained in their present state; and others, 
through a fickleness of temper, following Per¬ 
seus as the more popular character. A third 
party, the wisest and the host, wished, in case 
of being allowed the choice of a master, to live 
under the Romans, rather than under the king. 
Yet, could tlicy have had the free disposal of 
events, it was their wish that power should not 
be acquired from the ruin of either party, but 
rather that both, with their strength unimpair¬ 
ed, should continue in peace on an equal foot- 
36* 
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ing; for thus the condition of their states 
would be the happiest, as they would always be 
protected by one from any ill treatment intend¬ 
ed by the other. Judging thus, without de¬ 
claring their sentiments, they viewed, in safety, 
the contest between the partizans of the two 
contending powers. The consuls, having on 
the day of their commencement in olfice, in 
compliance with the order of the senate, sacri¬ 
ficed victims of the larger kinds, in all the 
temples where the lectisternrum was usually 
celebrated for the greater part of the year, and 
having, from them, collected omens that their 
prayers were accepted by the immortal gods, 
reported, that the sacrifices had been duly per¬ 
formed, and prayers olTered respecting the war. 
The aruspices declared, that, “ if any new 
undertaking was intended, it ought to be pro¬ 
ceeded in without d(;lay ; that victory, triumphs, 
and extension cf empire were portended.” 
The senate then resolved, that “ the consuls 
should, on the first proper day, propose to the 
people assembled by centuries,—that whereas 
Perseus, son of Philip, and king of Macedonia, 
contrary to the league struck with his father, 
and after Philip’s death renewed with himself, 
had committed hostilities on the allies of Rome, 
had wasted their lands, and seized their towns, 
and also had formed a design of making war 
on tile Roman people. That he had, for that 
purpose, prepared arms, troops, and a fleet; 
and therefore, unless he gave satisfaction con¬ 
cerning those matters, that war should be pro¬ 
claimed against him.” J’he question was 
passed by the people in the affirmative: on 
which, the senate decreed, that “ the consuls 
should settle between themselves, or cast lots 
for the provinces of Italy and Macedonia; 
that the one, to whose lot Macedonia fell, 
should seek redress, by force of arms, from 
king Perseus, and all who concurred in his 
designs; unless they made amends to the Ro¬ 
man people.” 

XXXI. It was ordered, that four new le¬ 
gions should be raised, two for each consul. 
For the service in Macedonia, it was judged 
proper to exceed the usual standard. Instead, 
therefore, of live thousand foot, and two hun¬ 
dred horse, assigned to the consul’s legions, 
according to the ancient practice, six thousand 
foot and three hundred horse were ordered to 
be enlisted, for each of the legions that were to 
serve in Macedonia. Of the allied troops, 
also, the number was augmented in the army 


ordered into Macedonia,—namely, sixteen 
thousand foot, and eight hundred horse, 
besides the six hundred horsemen carried 
thither by Cneius Sicinius. For Italy, twelve 
thousand foot, and six hundred horse, of the 
allies, were deemed sufficient. In another 
instance, an extraordinary degree of attention 
was shown to the service in Macedonia; for 
the consul was authorized to enlist veteran cen¬ 
turions, and soldiers, whom he chose as old as 
fifty years. An unusual mode of proceeding, 
with regard to the military tribunes, was also 
introduced on the same occasion : for the con¬ 
suls, by direction of the senate, rceomnieruled 
to tlic peo)>le, that, for that year, the military 
tribunes should not be created liy their suf¬ 
frages ; but tliat the consuls and praetors should 
have full power to choose and appoint them. 
'J’he prjEtors had their si'veral commands as¬ 
signed them, in the following manner: he to 
whose lot it fell to be employed wherever the 
senate should direct, had orders to go to Brun- 
dusium, to the fleet; to review the crows, and, 
dismissing such men as appeared unfit for 
the service, to enlist, in their places, sons of 
freed men, taking care that two-thirds should 
be Roman citizens, and the remainder allies. 
For supplying provisions to the ships and 
legions, from Sicily and Sardinia, it was re¬ 
solved, that the prietors, who obtained the 
government of those provinces, should be en¬ 
joined to levy a second tenth on the inhabitants, 
and to take care to have the corn conveyed 
into Macedonia, to the army. The lots gave 
Sicily to Caius Caninius Rebilus; Sardinia, 
to Lucius Furius Philus; Spain, to Lucius 
Canuleius; the city jurisdiction, to Caius Sul- 
picius Galha; and the foreign, to Lucius Vil- 
lius Annalis. The lot of Caius Lucretius 
Gallus was to be employed wherever tho 
senate should direct, 

XXXII. The consuls had a slight dispute 
about their province. Cassius said, that “ he 
would take the command against Macedonia 
without casting lots, nor could his colleague, 
without perjury, abide their determination. 
When he was prator, to avoid going to his 
province, he made oath in the public assembly, 
that he had sacrifices to perform on stated days, 
in a stated place, and that they could not be 
duly performed in his absence ; and, surely, 
they could no more be performed duly in 
his absence, when he was consul, than when 
he was prffitor. If the senate thought proper 
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•to pay more regard to what Publius Licinius 
wished,‘in his consulship, than to what he had 
sworn in his practorship, he himself, for his 
part, would at all events, he ruled by that l)ody.” 
‘When the question was put, the senators 
thought it would be a degree of arrogance in 
them to refuse a province to him, whom the 
Roman [)eopl<; had not refused to elect to the 
consulship. They, however, oidered the con¬ 
suls to cast lots. Macedonia fell to Publius 
Jdcinius, Italy to Cains Cassius. They then 
cast lots for the legions; when it fell to the 
lot of the first and third to go over into Mace¬ 
donia ; and of the second and fourth, to re¬ 
main in Italy. In making the levies, the con¬ 
suls took unusual pains. Licinius enlisted 
even veteran centurions and soldiers ; and many 
of them odered tlicmselvcs voluntarily as they 
saw that those men who had served in the 
former Macedonian war, or in Asia, had be¬ 
come rich. When the military tribunes cited 
the centurions, and especially those of the high¬ 
est rank, twenty-three of tlicm, and who had 
held the first po^ts, appeah'd to the tribunes of 
the people. Two of that body, Marcus Fulvius 
Nobilior and Marcus Claudius Marccllus, 
wished to refer the matter to the consuls; 
Mi«thc cognizance of it belonging properly to 
tliosc who hud the charge of the levies and of 
the warbut the rest declared, that since the 
appeal had been made to them, they would ex¬ 
amine into the allair; and, if there were any 
injustice in the case, would support their fellow- 
citizens. 

XXXIII. The business, tlicicforc, came 
into the court of the tribunes. There tlie con¬ 
sul and the centurions attended, with Marcus 
Popilius, a man of consular rank, as advocate 
for the centurions. The consul then required, 
that the matter might be discussed in a general 
assembly ; and, accordingly, the people were 
summoned. On the side of the centurions, 
Marcus Popilius, wlio had been consul two 
years before, argued thus : that “ as military 
men, they had served ont their regular time, 
and that their strength was now spent through 
age and continual hardships. Nevertheless, 
they did not refuse to give the public tlie bene¬ 
fit of their services, they only entreated that 
they might be favoured so far, as not to be ap¬ 
pointed to posts inferior to those which they 
had formerly held in the army.” The consul, 
Publius Licinius, first ordered the decree of 
the senate to b<' read, in which war was deter¬ 


mined against Perseus; and then the other, 
which diiected, that as many veteran centurions 
as could be procured should be enlisted for 
that war; and that no exemption from the 
service should be allowed to any who was not^ 
upward.s of fifty years of age. He then en¬ 
treated that, “ at a lime when a new war was 
breaking out, so near to Italy, and with a most 
powerful king, tlioy would not either obstruct 
the military tribunes in making the levies, or 
prevent the consul from assigning to each person 
such a post as best suited the convenience of 
the public; and that, if any doubt should arise 
in the proceedings, it might be referred to the 
decision of the senate.” 

XXXIY. "When the consul had said all 
that he thought proper, tSpurius Ligustinus, 
one of those who had appealed to the plebeian 
tribunes, requested j)ermission fiom the con¬ 
sul and tribunes to speak a few words to the 
jK'oplc; and all having consented, he spoke, 
we are told, to this cflcct: “Romans, my name 
is 8purius Ligustinus; I am of the Crustu- 
niinian tribe, and of a family originally Sabine. 
My father left me one acre of land, and a small 
cottage, ill which I was born and educated, and 
where I now dwell. As soon as I came to 
man's estate, my father married me to his bro¬ 
ther’s daughter, who brought nothing with her 
but independence and modesty ; except, indeed, 
a degree of fruitfulness that would have better 
suited a wealthier family. We have six sons 
and two daughters; the latter are both married; 
of our sons, four are grown up to manhood, the 
other two are yet hoys, i became a soldier in 
the consulate of Publius Sulpicius and Caius 
Aurelius. In the army which was sent over 
into Macedonia I served as a common soldier, 
against Philip, two years; and in the third 
year, Titus Qiiintius Flamininus, in reward of 
my good conduct, gave me the command of the 
tenth company of spearmen. When Philip 
and the Macedonians were subdued, and wc 
were brought back into Italy and discharged, 
1 immediately went a volunteer, with the con¬ 
sul Marcus Porcius into Spain. 'I'hat no one 
commander living was a more accurate observer, 
and judge of merit, is well known to ail who have 
had exp(*rienco of him, and of other generals, 
in a long course of service. I'his commander 
judged me deserving of being set at the 
head of the first company of spearmen. 
A third time I entered a volunteer in 
the army which was sent against the iEto- 
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lians anil king Antiochus; and Manius Aci-' 
lius gave me the command of the first com¬ 
pany of first-rank men. After Antiochus was 
driven out of the country, and the Ajtolians 
'were reduced, we were brought home to Italy, 
where I served the two succeeding years in le¬ 
gions that were raised annually. I afterwards 
made two campaigns in Spain; one under 
Quintus Fulvius Flaccus, the other under 
Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus, pretors. 
Flaccus brought me with him, among others, 
to attend his triumph, out of regard to our 
good services. It was at the particular request 
of Tiberius Gracchus that I went with him to 
his province. Four times within a few years 
was I first centurion of my corps; thirty-four 
times I was honoured by my commanders with 
presents for good behaviour. I have received 
six civic crowns, I have fulfilled twenty-two 
years of service in the army, and I am upwards 
of fifty years of age. But, if I had neither 
served out all my campaigns nor was entitled 
to exemption on account of my age, yet Publius 
Licinius, as I can supply you with four soldiers 
instead of myself, I might reasonably expect to 
be discharged. But what I have said I wish 
you to consider merely as a state of my case; 
as to offering any thing as an excuse from ser¬ 
vice, that is what I will never do, so long as 
any officer, enlisting troops, shall believe me fit 
for it. What rank the military tribunes may 
think I deserve, they themselves can best de¬ 
termine. That no one in the army may surpass 
me in a zealous discharge of duty, I shall use 
my best endeavours; and that I have always 
acted on that principle, my commanders and 
my comrades can testify. And now, fellow- 
soldiers, you who assert your privilege of ap¬ 
peal, as you have never, in your youthful days, 
done any act contrary to the directions of the 
magistrates and the senate, so will it be highly 
becoming in you to show yourselves obedient 
to their orders, and to think every post honour¬ 
able in which you can act for the defence of 
the commonwealth.^^ 

XXXV. Having finished his speech, he 
was highly commended by the consul, who led 
him, from the assembly, into the senate-house, 
where, by order of the senate, he again received 
public thanks; and the military tribunes, in 
consideration of his meritorious behaviour, 
made him first centurion in the first legion. 
The rest of the centurions, dropping the appeal, 
enlisted without farther demur. That the 


magistrates might the sooner go into their 
provinces, the Latine festival was celebrated on 
the calends of June; and, as soon as that 
solemnity was ended, Caius Lucretius, the 
prsetor, after sending forward every thing requi¬ 
site for the fleet, went to Brundusium. Be¬ 
sides the armies which the consuls were form¬ 
ing, Caius Sulpicius Galba, the pixtor, was 
commissioned to raise four city legions, with 
the regular number of foot and horse, and to 
choose out of the senate four military tribunes 
to command them ; likewise, to require from 
the Latine allies fifteen thousand foot, with 
twelve hundred liorse, to be held in readiness 
to act wherever the senate should order. At 
the desire of the consul, Publius Licinius, the 
following auxiliaries were ordered to join the 
army ol natives and allies under his command ; 
two thousand Ligurians; a body of Cretan 
archers, whose number was not specified, the 
order only mentioning, whatever succours the 
Cretans, on being applied to, should send; 
likewise the Nuroidian cavalry and elephants. 
To settle concerning these last, ambassadors 
were sent to Masinissa and the Carthaginians, 
—Lucius Postumius Albinus, Quintus Teren- 
tius Culleo, and Caius Aburius: also to Crete, 
—Aulus Postumius Albinus, Caius Decimiv**. 
and Aulus Licinius r*jcrva. 

XXXVI. At this time arrived ambassadors 
from Perseus, who were not suftbred to come 
into the city ; as the senate had already decreed, 
and the people had ordered, a declaration of 
war against the Macedonians. The senate 
gave them audience in the temple of Bellona, 
when they spoke to this purport: that “ king 
Perseus wondered what could be their motive 
for transporting troops into Macedonia; and 
that if the senate could be prevailed on to recall 
them, the king would satisfactorily account for 
any injuries of which their allies might com¬ 
plain.” Spurius Carvilius had been sent home 
from Greece, by Cneius Sicinius, for the pur¬ 
pose of attending this business, and was present 
in the senate. He charged the king with the 
storming of Perrhaebia, the taking of several 
cities of Thessaly, and other enterprises, in 
which he was either actually employed or 
preparing to engage; and the ambassadors 
were called on to answer to those points. This 
they declined, declaring that they had no farther 
instructions. On which they were ordered 
to tell their king, that ** the consul Publius 
Licinius would soon be in Macedonia at the 
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Jiead of an army. To him he might send am- 
bassadoi^, if ho were disposed to make satia- 
fai’tion, hut he need send none to Rome; nor i 
would they be suft’ered to pass through Italy.” 
After they wore thus dismissed, a charge was 
given to Publius Licinius, to insist on their | 
Quitting Italy within eleven days, and to send i 
Spurius Carvilius to guard them, until they 
embarked. Such were the transactions at i 
Rome, before the departure of the consuls for 
their provinces. Cneius Sicinius, who, before 
the expiration’of his office, had been sent to 
Bruiulusium to the fleet and army, had by this 
lime transported into Epirus live thousand foot 
and three hundred horse, and was encamped 
at Nymphseum, in the territory of Apollonia. 
From tlmnce he sent tribunes, with two thou¬ 
sand men, to take possession of the forts of the 
Dassaretians and Illyrians; those people them¬ 
selves, having invited him to establish garrisons, 
♦o secure them from the inroads of the Macedo- ; 
nians in their neighbourhood. ! 

XXXVII. A few days after, Quintus I 
Marciiis, Aulus Atilius, Publius Cornelius j 
Lentulus, Servius Cornelius Lcntulus, and 
Lucius Decimius, who were appointed ambas 
sadors to Greece, carried witli them one thou- 
•^njid soldiers to Corcyra ; where they divided 
the troops among them, and settled what dis¬ 
tricts they were to visit. Decimius was fixed 
on to go to Gentiue, king of Illyria, with in¬ 
structions to sound him, as to whether he re¬ 
tained any regard for former friendship; and 
even to prevail on him to take part in the war. 
The two Lcntuluses wore sent to Cephallcnia, 
that from thence they might cross over into 
Peloponnesus; and, before the winter, make 
a circuit round the western coast. Marcius 
and Atilius were appointed to visit Epirus, 
-Ftolia, and Thessaly ; they were directed to 
lake a view afterwards of Boeotia and Eubcea, and 
then to pass over to Peloponnesus, where, by 
appointment, they were to meet the Lentuluses. 
Before they set out on their several routes from 
Corcyra, a letter was brought from Perseus, 
inquiring the reason of the Romans sending 
troops into Greece, and taking possession of 
the cities. They did not think proper to give 
him any answer in writing; but they told his 
messenger, who brought the letter, that the 
motive of tlic Romans was, the securing the 
safety of the cities themselves. The Len- 
tuluses, going round the cities of Peloponnesus, 

• exhorted all.the states, without distinction, as | 
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they had assisted the Romans with fidelity and 
spirit, fir.st in the war with Philip, and then in 
that with Antiochus, to assist them now, in 
like manner, against Perseus. This occasioned 
some murmuring in the assemblies; for tho’^ 
Achffians were highly offended, that they, who, 
from the very first rise of the war with Ma¬ 
cedonia, had given every instance of friendship 
to the Romans, and taken an active part against 
Philip, should be treated on the same footing 
with the Messenians and Elians, who had 
borne arms on the side of Antiochus against 
the Roman people, and who, being lately in¬ 
corporated in the Acha^au union, made heavy 
complaints, as if they were made over to the 
j victorious Acha*ans as a prize. 

I XXXVIll. Marcius and Atilius going up 
I to Gitana', a town of Epirus, about ten miles 
j from the sea, held tliere a council of the Epi- 
I rotes, in whicli they were listened to with uni- 
ver^al approbation; and they sent thence four 
hundred young men of that country to Orcstce, 
to protect those whom they had freed from the 
dominion of the Macedonians. From this place 
they proceeded into Ailtolia; where, having 
waited a few days, until a ])rff;tor was chosen, 
in the room of one who had died, and the elec¬ 
tion having fallen on Lyciscus, who was well 
i known to be a friend to the interest of the 
j Romans, they passed over into Thessaly. 
There they were attended by envoys from the 
exiled Acarnanians and Bccotians. The Acar- 
nanians had orders to represent, that “ what¬ 
ever offences- they had been guilty of towards 
the Romans, first in the war with Philip, and 
afterwards in that with Antiochus, in conse¬ 
quence of being misled by the professions of 
those kings, they had found an opportunity 
to expiate. As, when their demerits were 
great, they had experienced the clemency of the 
Roman people, so they would now, by their 
endeavours to merit favour, make trial of its 
generosity.” The Bceotians were upbrahled 
with having united themselves in alliance 
with Perseus ; hut they threw the blame on 
Ismenias, the leader of a party, and alleged, 
that, “ several states were drawn into that mea¬ 
sure co':trary to their own judgment,” to which 
Marcius replied, that “ this would appear, for it 
was intended to give to every one of the states 
the power of judging for itself.” 7'he council of 
the Thessalians was held at Larissa. At this 
meeting, both parties had abundant matter for 
mutual expressions of gratitude: the I'hessalians 
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for the blessing of liberty ronferred on them ; 
and the ambassadors, for the vigorous assistance 
afforded by the Thessalians, in the wars with 
Philip and Antiochus. 'fheir reciprocal ac- 
0 knowledgments of past favours kindled such 
zeal in the breasts of the assembly, that tliey 
voted every measure desired by the Romans. 
Soon after this meeting, ambassadors arrived 
from king Perseus, whose ])rincipa! inducement 
to this step was, the hope he derived from a 
connexion of hospitality subsisting between 
him and Marcius, which was formed by their 
fathers. The ambassadors began with remind¬ 
ing him of this bond of amity, and then re¬ 
quested him to give the king an opportunity of 
eonforring with him. Marcius answered, that 
he had received from his father the same 
acc.omit of the friendship ami hospitable con¬ 
nexion between him and Philip ; and the con¬ 
sideration of that connexion induced him to 
undertake the present embassy. That he iiad 
not so long delayed to give the king a meeting, 
could it have boon done without inconvenience ; 
and that now he and his colleague would, as 
soon as it should be in their })ower, come to 
the river Peneus, where the passage was from 
Omolium to Diuin ; of whicli they would send 
notice to the king.” 

XXXIX. Perseus, on this, withdrew from 
Dium into the heart of the kingdom, having 
conceived some degree of hojic from the ex¬ 
pression of Marcius, that he had undertaken 
the embassy out of regard to him. After a 
few days tliey all met at the ajipointod place. 
The king came surrounded by a multitude both 
of friends and guards. 'I'he train of the am¬ 
bassadors was not less numerous, for they were 
accompanied l)y a great many from T^arissa, 
and ])y tl'.e delegates of many states, who had 
met lliem there, wishing to carry home infor¬ 
mation on the positive testimony of what them¬ 
selves should hear. All men felt a strong 
curiosity to behold a meeting between so power¬ 
ful a king, and the ambassadors of the first 
people in the world. After they came within 
sight, on the opposite sides of the river, some 
time was spent in sending messengers from one 
to the other, to settle which should cross it; 
for one party thought the compliment due to 
royal majesty, the other to the fame of the 
Roman people, especially as Perseus had re¬ 
quested the conference. A jocular expression 
of Marcius put an end to the difficulty :—“ Let 
the younger,” said he, “ cross over to the elder; 


the son to the fatherfor his owi) surnamt 
was Philip. The king was easily jJersuaded 
to comply; but then another perplexity arose, 
about the number he should bring over with 
him. He thought it would be proper to be 
attended by his whole retinue ; but the ambas¬ 
sadors required, that he should cither come 
with three attendants only; or, if he brought 
so great a band, that he should give hostages 
that no treachery should be used during the 
conference. He accordingly sent as hostages, 
Hippias and Pantaucus, two of his particular 
friends, and whom he had sent as ambas.sadors. 
The intent of demanding hostages was not so 
much to get a pledge of good faith, as to de¬ 
monstrate to the allies, tliat the king did not 
meet the ambassadors on a footing of equal 
dignity. Their salutations were not like those be¬ 
tween enemies, but kind and friendly ; and scats 
Iieing placed for them, they sat down together. 

Xli. After a short silence, Marcius began 
thus :—“ I suppose you expect us to give an 
answer to your letter, sent to Corcyra, in which 
you ask the reason, why wc amlaissadors come 
attended by soldiers, and why we send garrisons 
into the cities 1 I’o this question it is ^lainful 
to me either to refuse an answer, lest I sliould 
appear too haughty ; or to give a true one, Ic.., 
to your ears, it might seem too harsh. But 
since tlie person who infringes a treaty must 
ho reproved, either with words or arms, 

as 1 could wish that any othci, rather than 
myself, should he employed in a war against 
you, so I will undergo tlie task, however dis¬ 
agreeable, of uttering rough language against 
my friend, as physicians, for the recovery of 
health, sometimes apply juiinful remedies. 
The senate is of opinion, that, since you came 
to the throne, you havi* acted hut in one parti¬ 
cular as you ought to have done, and that is, in 
sending ambassadors to Rome to renew the trea- 
ly madt’ with yoi/r father,—whit h yet it would 
hove been better never to have renewed, they 
think, than afterwards to violate it. You 
expelled from his throne Abrupolis, an ally 
and friend of the Roman People. You gave 
refuge to the murderers of Artetarus, thereby 
showing that you were jileased at their act, to 
say nothing worse : though they put to death a 
prince, who, of all the Illyrians, was the most, 
faithful to the Roman nation. You marched 
with an army through Thessaly and the Malian 
territory to Delphi, contrary to the treaty. 
You likewise, in violation of it, sent succours 
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Jo tlie Byzantians. You concluded and swore 
to a separate alliance with the Bujotians our 
confederates, which you had no right to do. 
As to Eversa and Callicritus, the Theban am¬ 
bassadors, who were slain in returning from 
Rome, I wisli, rather to inquire who were their 
murderers, than to charge the fact on any one. 
To whom else than your agents can the civil 
war in .^Etolia, and the deaths of the principal 
inhabitants, be imputed 1 The country of the 
Dolopians was ravaged by you m pei.son. 
King EumoncS, on his way from Rome to his 
own dominions, was almost butchered, as a 
victim, at the altars in consecrated ground, at 
Delphi, and it grieves me to know the jau-son 
whom he accuses. With regard to the secret 
crimes which the host at Brundusium states in 
his communication I take for granted that 
you have received full accounts, both by letter 
from Rome, and the report of your own am¬ 
bassadors. There was one way by which you 
might have avoided hearing of these matters 
from me, which was, hy not inquiring why we 
brought trooj)s into Macedonia, or sent garri¬ 
sons into the cities of our allies. When you 
had asked the question, it would have been 
more bbtmeable to keep silence, than to answer 
'•.^prding to truth. Out of regard to the 
friendship derived to us from our fathers, I am 
Veally disposed to listen favourably to whatever 
you may .say, and shall be happy if you a{h)rd 
me any grounds on which 1 may plead your 
cause bcdorc the senate.” 

XU. To this the king answered,—“A 
cause which would prove itself good, if tried 
before impartial judges, I am to submit to the 
opinion of judges, who are at thi; same time my 
accusers. Of the facts laid to my charge, some 
are of such a nature, that I know not whether 
1 ought not to glory in th(;m; others there arc,' 
•which I shall confess without a blush; and 
others, which as they rest on bare assertions, 
it will be sufficient to deny. Supposing that I 
were this day to stand a trial, according to your 
laws, what does either the Brundusian infor¬ 
mer, or Eumcnes, allege against me that would 
be deemed a well-founded accusation, and not 
rather a malicious aspersion'? Had Eumcnes' 
(although both in his public and private capa¬ 
city he lAis done Aiany grievous injuries to so 
Viany people,) no other enemy than me ? Could > 
I not'find a better agent for the jierpetralion of 
wickedness than Rammius, whom I had never 
seen before, nor had any probability of ever 


seeing again ? Then, 1 must give an account 
of the Thebans, who it is well known, peiishcd 
cd by shipwreck; and ol the death of Arteta- 
rus; with regard to whom nothing more is 
alleged against me, than that the persons who i 
killed him lived in exile in my dominions. 
To sucli reasoning as this, unfair as it is, I 
will not object on my part, provided you will 
admit it on yours : and will aeknowledge that, 
whatever exiles have taken refuge in Rome or 
in Italy, you are yourselves abettors of the 
crimes for which they have been condemned. 
If you admit not this principle, as other iialions 
will not, neither will I. In truth, to what 
purpose should j>eople be allowed to go into 
exile, if they are nowlieu' to be admitted ^ As 
soon however as 1 undeihtood iVom your repre¬ 
sentations, that tho‘^e men wen' in Macedonia, 

I ordered that search should be made for 
them, and that they should ijuit the kingdom; 
and 1 jirohibited them tor ever fiom setting 
fool, on my ilominions. On ihese articles, 
indeed, I stand aecus(‘d as a criminal; the 
others affect me as a king, and must be decided 
by the terms of the treaty subsisting between 
you and me. For if ii is thus expressed in 
that treaty, that even in case of war being made 
on me, 1 am not pt:rmittcd to protect my king¬ 
dom; 1 must then confess I Iiave nifiinged it, 
by defending myself with arms against Abru- 
polis, an ally of the Roman poofile. But, on 
the otlier liand, if it is botli allowed by the 
treaty, and is an axiom established by the law 
of nations, that force may lie rc'peiled by Ibrce; 
how, I ])ray you, ought I to have acted when 
Abrupolis had spread devastation over the 
frontiers of my kingdom as far as Amphipolis, 
carried off great numbers of free persons, a vast 
multitude of slaves, and many thousands of cat¬ 
tle ? Ought I to have lain quiet, and Jet him 
proceed until he came in arms to Pella, into my 
very palace'? But, allowing the justice of the 
war waged against him, yet he ought not to 
have been subdued, and made to sufler the evils 
incident to the vanquished. Nay, but when I, 
who was the pci*son attacked, underwent the 
hazard of all tht'se, how can he, who was the 
cause of the war, complain if they ha[)pencd to 
fall upon himself? As to my having punish¬ 
ed the Dolopians by force of arms, i mean not, 
Romans, to use the same mode of defence; be¬ 
cause, whether they deserved that treatment or 
not, I acted in right of my own sovereign 
authority ; for they were my subjects, were 
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under my dominion, annexed to my father’s 
temlones l>y your decree. Nor, if I were to 
give an accouiU of my conduct, I do not say to 
you, nor other my confederates, but even to 
such as disapprove of a severe and unjust ex* 
ercise of authority, even over slaves, would it 
appear that I have carried my severity against 
them beyond the limits of justice and equity ; 
for they slew Euphranor, the governor whom 
I had set over them, after using him in such a 
manner, that death was the slightest of his 
sufferings. 

XLII. “ But, it seems, when I proceeded 
to visit Larissa, Antron, and Ptelcos, (that I 
might be within a convenient distance to pay 
vows, due long before,) I went up to Delphi, in 
order to offer sacrifice; and here, with the 
purpose of aggravating the imputed guilt, it is 
subjoined, that I was attended by an army, 
with intent to do what I now complain of your 
doing,—to seize the towns and put garrisons 
in them. Now, call together, in assembly, the 
states of Greece, through which I marched; 
and if any one person complain of ill treatment, 
offered by a soldier of mine, I will not deny 
that, under a pretence of sacrificing, 1 covered 
other designs. We sent aid to the ^tolians 
and Byzantians, and made a treaty of friend¬ 
ship with the Boeotians. These proceedings, 
of whatever nature they may be, have been re- j 
peatedly avowed by my ambassadors; and, j 
what is more, excused before your senate, 
where I had several of my judges not so favour¬ 
able as you, Quintus Marcius, my paternal 
friend and guest. But at that time my accu- 
er, Eumenes, had not come to Rome; one, 
who, by misrepresenting and distorting every | 
occurrence, rendered it suspicious and odious,! 
and endeavoured to persuade you, that Greece j 
could not be free nor enjoy the benefit of your 
kindness, while the kingdom of Macedonia 
subsisted. The wheel will come round *, people 
will soon be found who will insist, that An- 
tiochus was in vain removed beyond the moun¬ 
tains of Taurus; that Eumenes is more bur¬ 
densome to Asia than was Antiochus; and 
that your allies can never enjoy quiet so long 
as there is a palace at Pergamus: for this was 
raised as a citadel over the heads of the neigh¬ 
bouring states. Quintus Marcius and Aulus 
Atilius, I am aware that the charges which you 
have made against me, and the arguments, 
which I urged in my defence, will have just so 
much weight, as Uie ears and the tempers of 


the hearers arc disposed to allow them ; and 
that the question what I have done; or with 
what intention, is not of so much importance, 
as what construction you may pul on what has 
been done. I am conscious to myself, that I' 
have not, knowingly, done wrong,; and that, if 
through imprudence I have fallen into any er¬ 
ror, the reproofs which I have now received 
are sufficient to correct and reform me. I 
have certainly committed no fault that is incu¬ 
rable, or deserving of punishment by war and 
plunder : for, surely, the. fame of your clemen¬ 
cy and consistency of conduct, spread over the 
world, is ill-founded; if, on such causes as 
scarcely justify complaint or expostulation, you 
take up arms against kings in alliance with 
you.” 

XLIII. Marcius for the lime assented to 
the reasonableness of what he urged; and re¬ 
commended it to him to send ambassadors to 
Rome, as be thought it best to try every expe¬ 
dient to the last, and to omit nothing that 
might afford any prospect of peace. It remain¬ 
ed to be considered, how the ambassadors might 
travel with safety ; and although, to this end, 
it was necessary that the king should ask a 
truce, which Marcius wished for, and in fact 
had no other view in consenting to the confer 
cncc, yet he granted it with apparent reluctance,, 
and as a great favour to the persons requesting 
it. At that juncture, the Romans had made 
few preparations for war; they had no army, 
no general: whereas Perseus had every thing 
prepared and ready: and if a vain hope of peace 
had not blinded his judgment, he might have 
commenced hostilities at a time most advanta¬ 
geous to himself, and distressing to his enemies. 
At the breaking up of this conference, (the truce 
being ratified by both parties,) the Roman am¬ 
bassadors bent their route towards Bceotia, where 
great commotions were now beginning ; for sev-i 
cral of the states withdrew themselves from the 
union of the general confederacy of the Bceotians, 
on being told the answer of the ambassadors, 
that “ it would appear what particular states were 
displeased at the forming of the alliance with the 
king.” First deputies from Chajronea ; then, 
others from Thebes, met the Romans on the 
road, and assured them, that they were not 
present in the council, wherein that alliance 
was resolved on. The ambassadors gave them 
no answer at the time, but ordered that they 
should go with them to Chalcis. At Thebes a 
violent dissension,arose cut of apother contest. 
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The party defeated in the election of pnetors 
of Boeotia, resolving to revenge the affront, | 
collected the multitude, and passed a decree , 
at Thebes, that the new Bceotarchs should not 
he admitted into the cities. All the persons 
thus exiled, betook themselves to Thcspiap, 
where tliey were received without hesitation ; | 
and, the people’s minds changing, they were 
' recalled to Thebes. There they got a decree i 
passed, that the twelve persons, who, without 
being invested with public authority, had held 
an assembly &nd council, should be punished 
by banishment: and afterwards, the new pra- 
tor, Ismenias, a man of distinction and power,' 
procured another, condemning them, although 
absent, to capital punishment. They had fled 
to ('halcis; and, from thence, they proceeded 
to Larissa, to the Romans; to whom they re¬ 
presented, that Ismenias alone was to l)e blam- i 
ed fur the alliance concluded with Perseus. 
'I'hc contest originated in a party-dispute ; yet' 
ambassadors from botli sides waited on the : 
Romans, as did the exiles, accusers of Ismenias, 
and Ismenias himself. 

XUV. When they were all arrived at 
(Jhalcis, the chiefs of the other states, each by 
a particular decree of their own, renounced the 
idliance of Perseus, and joined themselves to 
the Romans. Ismenias recommended, that 
the Bceotinn nation should be placed under the 
orders of Rome ; on which so violent a dispute 
arose, that, if he had not fled for shelter to the 
tribunal of the ambassadors, he would have 
been in the most imminent danger of losing his 
life by the hands of the exiles and their abet¬ 
tors. Thebes itself, the capitol of Bceotia, 
was in a violent ferment, one party struggling 
hard to bring the state over to the king, the 
other to the Romans; and multitudes had 
come together, from Coron© and Haliaitus, to 
support the decree in favour of Perseus. But 
the firmness of the chiefs, (who desired them 
to judge from the defeats of Philip and Antio- 
chfus, how great must be the power and fortune 
of the Roman empire,) so far prevailed on the 
people, that they not only passed a n^solution 
to cancel the alliance of the king; but also, to | 
gratify the ambassadors, sent the promoters of ; 
that alliance to Chalcis: and ordered, that the 
sfate shduld be xheommended to the protection 
of the Romans. This deputation from the 
The6an8 gave great joy to Marcius and Atilius, 
and they advised the states to send separate 
^embassies to Rome to make a renewal of friend- 
Vot. II. :3E 


ship. They required, as an essential point, 
that the exiles should be restored; and passed 
a sentence, condemning the advisers of the 
treaty with tlie king. Having thus disunited 
the members of the Boeotian council, whicl» 
was their grand object, they proceeded to Pe¬ 
loponnesus, first sending for Servius Cornelius 
to Chalcis. An assembly was summoned to 
meet them at Argos, where they demanded 
nothing more from the Achicans, than the 
furnishing of one thousand soldiers, which 
were sent to secure Chalcis until a Roman ar¬ 
my should come into Greece. 

XI^V. Marcius and Atilius having finished 
the business that was to be done in Greece, 
returned to Rome in the beginning of winter. 
An embassy had been despatched thence, about 
the same time, into Asia, to the several islands. 
The ambassadors were three : Tiberius Clau¬ 
dius, Publius Postumius, and Marcus Junius. 
These making a circuit among the allies, ex¬ 
horted them to undertake the war against Per- 
; seus, in conjunction with the Romans; and 
the more powerful any state was, the more 
zealous were they in their applications, judging 
that the smaller states would follow the lead of 
the greater. The Rhodians were esteemed of 
the utmost consequence on every account; be¬ 
cause they could not only countenance the war, 
but sujiport a great share of it by their own 
strength, having, pursuant to the advice of He- 
gesilochus, forty ships ready for sea. This 
man being chief magistrate, whom they call 
Prytanis, had, by many arguments, prevailed 
on the Rhodians to banish those hopes, which 
they had conceived from courting the favour of 
kings, and which they had, in repeated instan¬ 
ces, found fallacious; and to cherish carefully 
tlie alliance of Rome, the only one at that time 
in the world that could be relied on for stabili¬ 
ty, whether power or fidelity were to be con¬ 
sidered. He told them, that “ a war was upon 
the point of breaking out with Perseus: that 
the Romans would expect the same naval ar¬ 
mament which they had seen lately in that 
with Antiochus, and formerly in that with 
Philip: that they would be hurried, in the 
hasty equipment of a fleet, at a time when it 
ought to be at sea, unless they immediately set 
about the repairing and manning of their ships: 
and that this they ought to do with the greater 
diligence, in order to refute, by the evidence of 
facts, the imputations thrown on them by Eu- 
Roused by these arguments, they 
37 
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rigged and fitted out a fleet of forty ships, j 
which they showed to the Roman ambassadors 
on their arrival, to convince them they had not 
waited to be solicited. This embassy had 
/great effect in conciliating the affections of the 
states in Asia. Decimius alone returned to 
Rome without effecting any thing, and under 
the scandalous suspicion of having received 
money from tlie Illyrian kings. 

XLVI, Perseus, after the conference on 
the bank of the Pcncus, retired into Macedonia, 
and sent ambassadors to Rome to carry on the 
negotiation for peace commenced with Marcius, 
giving them letters, to be delivered at Byzan¬ 
tium and Rhodes. The purport of all the 
letters was the same ; that he had conferred 
with the Roman ambassadors; what he had 
heard from them, and what he had said, was, 
however, represented in such colours, as that he 
might seem to have had the advantage in the 
debate. In presence of the Rhodians, the 
ambassadors added, that “they were confident 
of a continuance of peace, for it was by the 
advice of Marcius and Atilius that they were 
sent to Rome. But if the Romans should 
commence their hostilities, contrary to treaty, 
it would then be the business of the Rhodians 
to labour, with all their power and all their in¬ 
terest, for the rc-establi^hment of j>eace; and 
that, if their mediation should prove ineffectual, 
they ought then to take such measures as 
would prevent the dominion of the whole 
world from coming into the hands of one only 
nation. That, as this was a matter of general 
concern, so it was peculiaily interesting to the 
Rhodians, as they surpassed the other states 
in dignity and power, which must be held on 
terms of servility and dependence, if there w’ero 
no other resource for redress than the Romans.” 
Both the letter and the discourse of the ambas¬ 
sadors were received by the Rhodians with 
every appearance of kindness; they had, how¬ 
ever, but little efficacy towards working a 
change in their minds, for by this time the 
best-judging party bad the superior influence. 
By public order this answer was given:—that 
“ the Rhodians wished for peace ; but if war 
should take place, they hoped that the king 
would not expect or require from them any 
thing that might break off their ancient friend¬ 
ship with the Romans, the fruit of many and 
great services performed on their part both in 
war and peace.” The Macedonians, on their 
way home from Rhodes, visited also the states 


of Boeotia, Thebes, Coronsa, and Haliartus; 
for it was thought that the measure of abandon¬ 
ing the alliance with the king, and joining the 
Romans, was extorted from them against their 
will. The Thebans, though somewhat dis¬ 
pleased with the Romans, on account of the 
sentence passed on their nobles, and the res¬ 
toration of the exiles, suffered not their 
sentiments to be changed ; but the Coronajans 
and Haliartians, out of a kind of natural attach¬ 
ment to kings, sent ambassadors to Macedonia, 
requesting the aid ol a body of troops to defend 
them against the insolent tyranny of the The¬ 
bans. To this aj)pliration the king answered, 
that, “ on account of the truce concluded with 
the. Romans, it was not in his power to send 
lroo])s ; but he recommended to them, to guard 
themselves against ill-treatment from the The¬ 
bans, as far as they were able, without afford¬ 
ing the Romans a pretext for venting their re¬ 
sentment on him.” 

XLVII. When Marcius and Atilius re¬ 
turned to Rome, and reported in the capitol 
the result of their emha.ssy, they assumed no 
greater merit for any one matter, than for having 
over-reached the king by the suspension of 
arms, and the hope of peace given him ; for 
“ he was so fully provided,” they said, “ wlU>. 
every requisite for the immediate eomineiice- 
ment of war, wliile on their side no one thing 
was in readiness, that all the convenient posts 
miglit be pre-oceupied by him before an army 
could be transported into Greece ; but, in con¬ 
sequence of gaining so much time by the truce, 
the Romans would begin the war in a state of 
much better preparation; whereas he would 
come into the field without any advantage be¬ 
yond what he already ])ossessed.” 'J'hey men¬ 
tioned, also, that “ they had so effectually 
disunited tlie members of the Bceotian coun¬ 
cil, that they could never again, with any 
degree of unanimity, connect themselves with 
the Macedonians.” A great part of the 
senate approved of these proceedings, 'as 
conducted with consummate wisdom ; but the 
older members, who retained the ancient 
simplicity of manners, declared, that “ in 
the conduct of that embassy, they could 
discover nothing of tlie Roman genius. Their 
ancestors waged war not by stratagems and 
attacks in the night, nor by counterfeiting 
flight, and returning unexpectedly on an un¬ 
guarded foe, nor so as to glory in cunning more 
than in real valour. Their practice was, to 
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declare their inlentioiis to the party before tliey ^ 
entered on action; nay, they sometimes ap- ' 
pointed the spot whereon to fight. Actuated ! 
by these principles of honour, they gave in- i 
formation to king Pyrrhus of his physician | 
plotting against his life; and, from the same, ' 
niotive, they delivered, hound, to the Faliscians I 
the betrayer of their children. Those were ! 
libnians’ acts, not resulting from the craft of' 
Carthaginians or the subtlety of Creeks, ' 
among whom it is reckoned more glorious to 
deceive an enemy, than to overcome him by 
force. It sometimes happens that greater 
present advantages may be acquired by artifice 
than by bravery. But an adversary’s s])irit is 
finally subdued for ever, when the confession 
has !>een extorted from him, that lie was van- 
qiiishi'd, not by artifice, nor by chaneo, but in 
a just and open war, in a fair trial of strength 
hand to baud.” Such were the senliinents of 
the elder members, who did not approve of tliis 
modern kind of wisdom. Bui th(‘ majority 
paid more regard to utility than (o honour, and 
passed a vote approving of Mareius’ conduct in 
his former embassy, at the same time ordering 
that he should be scut again into Creece with 
some ships, and with authority to act in other 
.natters as he should judge most eoiiducivc to 
^the public good. They also sent Aulus Atilius 
to keep possession of Larissa in 'i'hcssaly; 
fearing lest, on the exjiiratioii of the annistiee, 
Perseus might send troojis, and secure to him¬ 
self that metropolis. For the execution of this 
design it was ordered, tliat Atiliu-; should be 
furnished by CneiusSieinius with two thousand 
foot. I*uh!ius Jjcntulus, who had come home , 
from Achaia, was commissioned to take the 
command of a party of three hundred soldiers, 
natives of Italy, to fix his quarters with them 
at Thebes, and to endeavour to keej) Boiotia 
ill obedience. 

XL VIII. After these preparatory steps were 
Ulujn, the senate, notwithstanding their deter¬ 
mination forwar wasfixed, yet judged it properto 
give audience to the king’s ambassadors. Their 
tliseourse was, principally, a repetition of what 
had been urged by Perseus in the conference. 
The point which they laboured witli the great¬ 
est earnestness, was, the exculpating him from 
<.he guilt of the ambush laid for Eumenes; 
but tl^eir arguments carried no degree of con¬ 
viction, the affair was .so notorious. The rest 


in a temper to be either convinced or per¬ 
suaded. 'J'hey were ordered to quit the city 
of Rome instantly, and Italy within thirty days. 
Then Publius Liciuius, the consul, to whose 
lot the province of Macedonia had fallen, was^ 
charged to appoint the day for assembling the 
army as early as possible. Caius Lucretius, 
llic prietor, w'hose province was tlte fleet, sailed 
from the city with forty quiiiqueremes; for it 
was judged proper to kee]» at home, for other 
exigencies, some of the vessels that were re¬ 
paired. The praitor sent forward his brother, 
Marcus Lucretius, with one qumqucremc ; or- 
' dering him to collect from the allies the ships 
' due l»y treaty, and to join the fleet at Cephal- 
lenia. He received from the Khegians one 
1 trireme, from the Locrians two, and from the 
' Brultians four; and then, coasting along the 
; shore of Italy, until he passed the farthest 
)iromontory of Calabria, in the Ionian sea, he 
' shaped his cour.se over to Dyrrachium. Find¬ 
ing tliere ten barks belonging to the Dyr- 
rachiaiis, twelve belonging to tlic Issceans, and 
fifty-four to king Centius, ho affected to un- 
; derstand that they had been brought thither for 
i the use of the Romans ; and carrying them all 
I off, sailed in three days to Corcyra, and thence 
! directly to Cephallenia, The jiraitor Cuius 
I Lucretius .set sail from Naples, and, passing 
the strait, arrived on the fifili day at the same 
place. There the fleet halted until the laiid- 
' forces should lu* earned o\er, and until the 
1 transport vessels, which had been sejiarated in 
I the voyage, might rejoin it. 

XLIX. About this lime the consul Publius 
Licinius, after offering vows in the capitol, 
marched out of the city in his military robes. 
This ceremony, which is always conducted 
with great dignity and solemnity, on this oc¬ 
casion particularly, engaged people's eyes and 
thoughts in an unusual degree,—and this, by 
rea.son that they escorted the consul against an 
enemy formidable and conspicuous both for 
abilitie.s and resources. Besides, tliey were 
drawn together, not only by their desire to pay 
him the customary respect, but by an earnest 
wish to behold tlic show', and to have a 
sight of the commander, to whose wisdom 
and conduct they intrusted the maintenance of 
the public safety. Then occurred such reflec¬ 
tions 08 these : “ How various were the chances 
of war; how uncertain the issue of the con- 


consisted of apologies, and wishes for the con- test; how variable the success of arms; how 
linuance of amity. But their hearers were not frequent the vicissitudes of losses and sue- 
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cesses ; what disasters often happened through 
Uie unskilfulness and rashness of commanders; 
and on the contrary, what advantages accrued 
from their judgment and valour. What human 
being could yet know either the capacity or the 
fortune of the consul whom they were sending 
against the enemy ; whether they were shortly 
to see him at the head of a victorious army 
mounting the capitol, in triumph, to revisit the 
same gods from whom he now took his depar¬ 
ture ; or whether they were to give a like cause 
of exultation to their enemies.” Then king 
Perseus, against whom he was going, had a 
high reputation, derived from the great martial 
character of the Macedonian nation, and from 
his father Philip; who besides many prosperous 
achievements, had gained a large share of re¬ 
nown even in his war with the Romans. Be¬ 
sides, the name of Perseus himself was formi¬ 
dable, having been, ever since his first accession j 
to the throne, the constant subject of conver¬ 
sation and apprehension on account of the ex¬ 
pected war. The consul was accompanied by 
two military tribunes of consular rank, Caius 
Claudius and Quintus Mucius; and by three 
illustrious young men, Publius Lentulus, and 
two Manlius Acidinuses, one the son of Mar¬ 
cus Manlius, the other of Lucius. With these 
he went to Brundusium to the army ; and 
sailing over thence, with all his forces, pitched 
his camp at Nymph®um, in the territory of 
Apollonia. 

L. A few days before this, Perseus, having 
learned from his ambassadors, on their return 
from Rome, that every hope of peace was cut 
off, held a council, in which a long debate en¬ 
sued. Some were of opinion, that he ought 
to pay a tribute, or even to cede a part of his 
dominions, if that were insisted on ; in short, 
that he ought not to refuse submitting, for the 
sake of peace, to any hardship whatsoever; and 
by no means to pursue measures which would 
expose himself and his kingdom to such a 
perilous hazard. For, “ if he retained undis¬ 
puted possession of the throne, time and the 
revolution of affairs might produce many con¬ 
junctures, which would enable him not only to 
recover his losses, but to become formidable to 
those whom he now had reason to dread.” A 
considerable majority, however, expressed sen¬ 
timents of a bolder nature. They insisted that 
“ the cession of any part would be followed by 
that of the whole kingdom. The Romans 
were in want of neither money nor territory ; 


but they considered that all human affairs, even 
I kingdoms and empires, are subject to many 
' casualties. They had themselves broken the 
power of the Carthaginians, and settled in the 
neighbourhood an overpowcrful king, as a yoke 
I on their necks; while they had removed Anti- 
ochus, and his future successors beyond the 
mountains of Taurus. There now remained 
only the kingdom of Macedonia near in situa¬ 
tion, and such as might, in case of any shock 
being given to the power of Rome, inspire its 
kings with the spirit of their forefathers. Per¬ 
seus therefore ought, while his affairs were yet 
in a state of safety, to consider well in his own 
i mind, whether it were more advisable to give 
1 up one part of his dominions after another, 
until at length, stripped of all power and exiled 
from his kingdom, he should be reduced to beg 
^ from the Romans, either Samothracia or some 
other island, where he might grow old in po¬ 
verty and contempt: or on the other hand, U» 
stand fortii armed in vindication of his fortune 
and Ids honour, and, as is the part of a brave 
man, either to endure with patience whatever 
misfortune the chance of war might bring upon 
him, or by victory deliver the world from the 
tyranny of Rome. There would be nothing 
more wonderful, in the Romans being driveA 
out of Greece, than in Hannibars being driven / 
out of Italy ; nor, in truth, did they see how it 
could consist with the character of the prince, 
who had shown the utmost vigour in resisting 
the unjust designs of his brother, aspiring to 
the throne, after he had fairly obtained it him¬ 
self, to surrender it up to foreigners. 'Phat 
war was the proper means even for procuring 
peace, was so generally allowed by all the 
world, that nothing was accounted more shame¬ 
ful than to yield up a dominion without a 
struggle, and nothing more glorious than for a 
prince to have experienced every kind of for¬ 
tune in the defence of his crown and dignity.” 

LI. The council was held at Pella, in the 
old palace of the Macedonian kings. In 
conclusion, Perseus said, “ Let us then, with 
the help of the gods, wage war, since that is 
your opinion; and, despatching letters to all 
the commanders of the troops, he drew to¬ 
gether his entire force at Cytium, a town of 
Macedonia. He himself, after making a roya* 
offering of one hundred victims, which he 
sacrificed to Minerva, called Alcide, set out 
for Cytium, attended by a band of nobles and 
guards. All the forces, both of the Macedc- 
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nians and foreign auxiliaries^ had assembled 
here before his arrival. He encamped them 
before the city, and drew them all up, under 
arms, in order of battle, in a plain. The 
amount of the whole was forty-three thousand 
armed men ; of whom about one-half composed 
’ the phalanx and were commanded by Hippias 
of Bcrma ; there were then two cohorts select- 
’ ed for their superior strength, and the vigour 
of their age, out of the whole number of their 
shield-bearers: these they called a legion, and 
the command of them was given to Leonatus 
and Thrasippus of Eulyea. Antiphiius of 
Edessa coniinandcd the rest of the shield- 
bearers, about three thousand men. About 
the same number, of three thousand, was made 
of Pffionians, and men from Parorea and Par- 
strymonia (places subject to Thrace,) with 
Agrians, and a mixture of some native Thra¬ 
cians. These had been armed and embodied 
by Didas, the Pa^onian, the murderer of young | 
Demetrius. There were two thousand Gallic 
soldiers, under the command of Asclepiodotus; 
three thousand independent Thracians, from 
Heraclea, in the country of the Sintians, had 
a general of their own. An equal number 
nearly of Cretans followed their own general, 
JSusus of Phalasarna, and Syllus of Gnossus. 
Leonidas, a Lacedaemonian, commanded a body 
of five hundred Greeks, of various descriptions : 
this nian was said to be of the royal blood, and 
had been condemned to exile in a full council 
of the Aehfcans on account of a letter to Per¬ 
seus, whicli was intercepted. 'J’lie .^toluiiis 
and Bmotians, in all not exceeding the number 
of five hundred, were commanded by Lycho an 
Achaean. These auxiliaries, composed of so 
many states and so many nations, made up 
about twelve thousand fighting men. Of 
cavalry, ho had collected from all parts of Ma¬ 
cedonia, throe thousand: and Cotys, son of 
Seutha, king of the Odrysian nation, was 
arrived with one thousand chosen horsemen, 
and nearly the same number of foot. The 
total number was thirty-nine thousand foot, 
and four thousand horse. Most certainly, 
since the army which Alexander the Great led 
into Asia, no king of Macedonia had ever been 
at the head of so powerful a force. 

LII. It was now twenty-three years since 
peace had been granted to the suit of Philip; 
and Macedonia, having through all that period 
enjoyed quiet, was become exceedingly popu¬ 
lous, and very many were now grown up, and 


become qualified for the duties of the field; 
the unimportant wars also, which they had sus¬ 
tained with the neighbouring states of Thrace, 
had given them exercise rather than fatigue, so 
that they were in continual practice of milit8B»y 
service. Besides, as a war with Rome had 
been long meditated by Philip, first, and after¬ 
wards by Perseus, every requisite preparation 
was fully completed. The troops performed 
some few movements, but not the regular 
course of exercise, only that they might not 
seem to have stood motionless under aims. 
He then called them, armed as tliey were, to 
an assembly. He himself stood on his tribu¬ 
nal, with his two sons, one on each side of 
him ; the elder of whom, Philip, was by birth 
his brother, Ins son by ado(ition ; the younger, 
named Alexander, was his son by birth. The 
king endeavoured to animate the troops to a 
vigorous prosecution of the war. He enumer¬ 
ated the instances of injurious treatment prac¬ 
tised by the Romans on Philip and himself; 
told them, that “ liis lather having been eom- 
pclled, by every kind of indignity, to resolve on 
a renewal of hostilities, was, in the midst of his 
preparations for war, arrested by fate: that, 
when the Romans sent ambassadois to Ininscif, 
they at the same time sent troops to si'ize the 
cities of Greece: that then, niidor (he ]>retext 
of re-establi.'.lnng peace, they spun out the 
winter, by means of a fallacious conference, in 
order to gain lime to put themselves in force; 
that their consul was now coming, with two 
Roman legions, containing each six thousand 
foot and three hundred horse, and nearly the 
same number of auxiliaries ; and that, should 
they even be joined by the troops of Eumenes 
and Masinissu, yet these eould not amount to 
more than seven thousand foot and two thou¬ 
sand horse.’’ He desired them, “ after hearing 
the state of the enemy’s forces, to reflect on 
their own army, how far it excelled, both in 
number and in the qualifications of the men, 
a body of raw recruits, enlisted hastily for 
the present occa.sion; whereas themselves 
had from childhood been instructed in the 
military art, and had been disciplined and 
seasoned in a course of many wars. The 
auxiliaries of the Romans were Lydians, Phry¬ 
gians, and Numidians; while his were Thracians 
and Gauls, the fiercest nations in the world. 
Their troops had such arms as each needy 
soldier procured for himself: but those of the 
Macedonians were furnished out of the royal 
37* 
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stores, and had been made with much care, at 
the expense of his father, in a course of many 
years. Provisions they must bring from a great 
distance, and subject to all the hazards of the 
sr.a; while he, besides his revenue from the 
mines, had laid up a store, both of money and 
food, sufficient for the consumption of ten 
years. Every advantage in point of prejiara- 
tion, that depended on the kindness of the gods, 
or the care of their sovereign, the Macedonians 
possessed in abundance: it would, therefore, 
become them to show the same spirit which 
animated their forefathers; who, after subdu¬ 
ing all Europe, passed over into Asia, and 
opened by their arms a new world unknown 
even by report, and never ceased to conquer 
until they were stopped by the Red Sea, and 
when nothing remained for them to subdue. 
But the contest, to which fortune now called 
them, was not about the remotest coasts of In¬ 
dia, but, in truth, about the i) 06 session of Ma¬ 
cedonia itself. When the Romans made war 
on his father, they held out the specious pre¬ 
tence of liberating Greece; now, they avow¬ 
edly aimed at reducing Macedonia to slavery, 
that there might be no king in tlic neighbour¬ 
hood of the Roman empire, and that no nation, 
renowned in war, should have the jjossession 
of arms; for these must be delivered up to 
their imperious masters, together with the king 
and kingdom, if they chose to decline a war, 
and submit to obey their orders.” 

IjIII. During the course of his spcecli, Ik* 
was frequently interrupted by the exclamations , 
of the multitude ; hut on his uttering the last 
expression, their vociferations became so loud, 
expressing indignation and menaces against the 
foe, and urging him to act with spirit, that he 
put an end to his discourse. He only ordered 
them to be ready to march; because it was 
reported that the Romans wore quitting their 
camp at Nymphajum ; and then, dismissing the 
assembly, he went to give audience to deputies 
from the several states of Macedonia, who were 
come with offers of money and corn, in pro¬ 
portion to the abilities of each. He gave 
thanks to all, but declined their proffers; tel¬ 
ling them that the royal stores were sufficient 
to answer every purpose. He only desired 
them to provide carriages, for the conveyance 
of the engines, and the vast quantity of missile 
weapons that was prepared, with other military 
implements. He then put his army in motion, 
directing his route to Eordea; and after en¬ 


camping at the lake Begorrites, advanced, next 
day, into Elimea, to the river Haliiicinon. 
Then, passing the mountains through a narrow 
defile, called Cambunii, he marched against the 
inhabitants of the district called Tripolis, con¬ 
sisting of Azoras, Pythios, and Dolichc. 
7'hese three towns hesitated, for a little time, 
because they had given hostages to the Laris- 
s®ans; but the view of immediate danger pre¬ 
vailed on them to capitulate. He received 
them with expressions of favour, not doubting 
that the Pcrrha'bians would he induced to fol¬ 
low their example; and accordingly, on his 
first arrival, he got possession of their city, 
without any reluctance being shown on the part 
of the inhabitants. He was obliged to use 
force against Cyreti.'P, and was even repulsed 
the first day by bodies of armed men, who de- 
i fended the gates with great bravery ; hut, on 
the day following, having assaulted the place 
with all his forces, he brought them to a sur¬ 
render, before night. 

LIV. Myla*, the next town, was so strongly 
fortified, that the inhabitants, from the liopc of 
! their works being impregnable, had eoneeived 
1 loo great a degree of confidence. Not contiuit 
1 with shutting their gates against the king, they 
assailed him with opi)robrious sarcasms, on 
himself and on the Macedonians, which heha- 
! viour, while it provoked the enemy to attack 
them with greater rancour, kindled it greater 
ardour in themselves to make a vigorous de¬ 
fence, as they had now no hopes of p.irdon. 
During three days, therefore, uncommon spirit 
was displayed both in the assault and in the 
defence. The great number of Macedonians 
made it easy for thorn to relieve each other, 
and to support the fight by turns; hut on the 
part of the besieged, as the same persons 
were employed night and day, they were 
quite exhausted, not only by wounds, hut 
by watching and incessant labour. On the 
fourth day, the scaling-ladders being raised 
on all sides, and one of the gates being at¬ 
tacked with unusual force, the townsmen, who 
were beaten off the walls, ran together to 
secure the gate, by which they made a sudden 
sally. This was the elfeet rather of inconsi¬ 
derate rage, than of a well-grounded confidence 
in their strength; and the consequence was, 
that, being few in number, and worn down 
with fatigue they were routed by men who 
were fresh ; and having turned their backs, and 
fled through the open gate, they gate entrance 
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»to the enemy. The city, thus taken, was 
plundered, and even the persons of free condi¬ 
tion who survived the carnage, were sold. The j 
king, after disinaiitling the place, and reducing 
it to ashes, removed, and encamped at Phalan- 
ria; and next day arrived at Gyrton; but un- 
tlersliinding that Titus Minucius Rufus, and 
Hippias, prictor of the I’hessalians, had gone 
into the town with a body ot troops, without 
even attempting a siege, he passed by, and r(‘- 
ccived tlte subtnissnm of Elalia and Gonin. 
wh(*se inhal)itants were di^'inayed by his unex¬ 
pected arrival. Roth tliese towns, parlicuhul\ 
Gonni, stand at the entrance of the pass which 
letttls to Teinpe; he thcrelorc left the laller under 
an able guard of horse and foot, and strengthen¬ 
ed It, besides, with a triple trench and rampart. 
Advancing to Sycurium, he determined to 
wait there the approach of the Romans; at the 
same time he ordered his troo])s to collect corn 
from all parts lliat owned the enemy’s anthori- 
ly : for Sycunum stands at the foot of Mount 
Ossa, the southern side of which overlooks the 
plains of 'riiessaly, and the opposite side Mace¬ 
donia and Magnesia. Besides these advantages 
of situation, the place enjoys a most healthful 
air, with abundance of water, from numerous 
and never-hnlingsprings in every quarter. 

LV. Aiiout the same tune the Roman con¬ 
sul, marehing towaids 'J’hessaly, at first found 
the roads of Epirus clear and open ; hut after¬ 
wards, when he proceeded into Alhamania, 
where the country is rugged, he encountered 
such diflicultics as to be obliged to make very 
short marches, and endured much fatigue, be¬ 
fore he could reach Gomjilii. II’, while he was 
leading his raw troops through such a territory, 
and while both his men and horses wore debi- 
iitaled by eonstanl toil, the king had opposed 
him with liis army in jiropor order, and at an 
advantageous place and time, the Romans 
themselves do not deny, that the battle must 
have been attended with very great loss on 
tlieir siile. When they arrived at Goinphi, 
without opposition, as they felt much joy at 
having elfected their passage through such a 
dangerous road, so they conceived great con¬ 
tempt of the enemy, who showed such utter 
Ignorance of ihcir own advantages. I'lic con¬ 
sul, after duly ofTcring sacrifice, and distributing 
corn to the troops, halted a few days, to give 
rest to the men and horses; and then, hearing 
that the Matcdcni-ins were over-running 'I’hcs- 
saly, and wasting the country of the allies, as 


all were by this time sufficiently refreshed, he 
marched on to Larissa. Proceeding thence, 
when he came within about tlirec miles of 
'iVipolis, called Scea, he encamped on the river 
Peneus. In the meantime, Eumencs arrivdS 
by sea at Chalcis, accompanied by his brothers 
Attalus and Athona^us, (bringing with him two 
thousand foot, the coniiniuid of whom he gave 
to the latter,) having Ifl’t Ins other brother 
Philctirrus at Pergamus, to manage tlio busi¬ 
ness ol his kingdom. From thence, with 
Attalus and four thousand foot undone thou¬ 
sand horse, he came and joined the consul: 
whither also arrived parties of auxiliaries 
fiom every one of the slates of Greece; but 
most of them so snuiU, that their numbers have 
not been transiintted to us. 'rUe Apollouians 
sent thn-e hundred horse and one hundred 
foot. Of the -^jtoliaiis came a number equal 
to one cohort, beiiiir the entire cavalry of the 
nation; those of the 'J'hessalians acted sepa¬ 
rate!}. 'J’he Romans had not in their camp 
above three hundred horse of their ow’n. The 
Aehipans lurnished one thousand young men, 
armed mostly in the Cretan manner. 

LVI. In the mean time, Cains Lucretius, 
tile praitor and naval commander at Cephal- 
lenia, ordcied his brother Marcus Lucretius to 
eouduct the Heel along the const of Malea to 
Chalcis; and going himsclfon board a trireme, 
he sailed to the Corinthian gulf, that he might 
as early as possible, put the alfairs of Boeotia 
on a pro])t^r footing; but lb<’ voyage jiroved te¬ 
dious to him, particulaily fioiii the weak state of 
his health. Marcus Lucretius, on his arrival at 
Chalcis, hearing that Ilaliartus was besieged by 
Publius Lentulus, sent a messenger to him, with 
an order, in the pra)tor’s name, to retire from the 
place: accordingly, the hculenanl-gcneral who 
had undertaken this enterprise, with Boeotian 
troops, raised out of the party that sided with 
the Romans, abandoned the (own. But the 
raising of this siege, only made room for a new 
one ; for Marcus Lucretius immediately invest¬ 
ed Haliarlus with troops from on board the fleet, 
amounting to ten thousand ell'ective men, and 
who were joined by two thousand of the king’s 
force.s under Athenffius. Just when they were 
}*repuring for an assault, the pr?etor came upfrom 
Creusa. At the same time, several shi])s sent 
by the allies arrived at Chalcis: tw'o Cartha¬ 
ginian quinquercnies, two triremes from Hera- 
clca in Pontus, four from Chalcedon, a like 
number from Samos, and also five quinque- 
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reroefi from RhodcB. The pr»tor, having no 
enemy to oppose at sea, excused the allies from 
this service. Quintus Marcius also brought 
his squadron to Chalcis, having taken Alope, 
ifiid laid siege to Larissa, called likewise Cre- 
mastc. While the afl'airs of Boeotia were in 
this state, Perseus, who, as has been mention¬ 
ed, lay encamped at Sycurium, after drawing 
in the corn from all adjacent parts, sent a de¬ 
tachment to ravage the lands of the PhertBans; 
hoping that the Romans might he drawn away 
from their camp to succour the cities of their 
allies, and then be caught at a disadvantage. 
But seeing that his depredations did not induce 
them to stir, he distributed all the booty, con¬ 
sisting mostly of cattle of all kinds, among the 
soldiers, that they might feast themselves with 
plenty. The prisoners he kept. 

LVII, Both the consul and the king held 
councils nearly at the same time, to determine 
in what manner the}' should begin their opera¬ 
tions. The king assumed fresh confidence, 
from the enemy having allowed him, without 
interruption, to ravage the country of the Phe- 
neans: and in consequence, resolved to ad¬ 
vance directly to their camp, and not to suffer 
them to lie longer inactive. On the other side, 
the Romans were convinced that their inac¬ 
tivity had created a moan opinion of them in 
the minds of their allies, who were exceedingly 
offended at their having neglected to succour 
the Pheraans. While they were deliberating 
how they should act, Eumcnes and Attalus 
being present m the council, a messenger in a 
violent hurry acquainted them, that the enemy 
were approaching in a great body. On this the 
council was dismissed, and an order to take 
arms instantly issued. It was also resolved, 
that, in the meantime, a party of Eumenes’ 
troops, consisting of one hundred horse, and 
an equal number of javelin-bearers on foot, 
should go out to observe the enemy. Perseus, 
about the fourth hour of the day, being nearly 
one thousand paces from the Roman camp, 
ordered the body of his infantry to halt, and 
advanced himself in front, with the cavalry and 
light infantry, accompanied by Cotys and the 
other generals of the auxiliaries. They were 
less than five hundred paces distant, when they 
descried the cnemy^s horse, which consisted of 
two cohorts, mostly Gauls, commanded by 
Cassignatus, and attended by about one hun¬ 
dred and fifty lighl-infantry, Mysians and Cre¬ 
tans. The king halted, as he know not the 


force of the enemy. He then sent forward 
two troops of Thracians, and two of Macedo¬ 
nians, with two cohorts of Cretans and Thra¬ 
cians. The fight, as the parties were equal in 
number, and no reinforcements were sent upon 
cither side, ended without any decided advan¬ 
tage. About thirty of Eumonos’ men were 
killed, among whom fidl Cassignatus, general 
of the (xauls. Perseus then led back his 
forces to Sycurium, and the next day, about 
the same hour, brought up hie army to the 
same ground, being followed by a number of 
waggons carrying water; for, in a length of 
twelve miles of the road, none could be had, 
and the men were greatly incommoded by the 
dust; he also considered that, if, on first sight 
of the. enemy, an engagement should take 
place, they would be greatly distressed in the 
light by thirst. 'Phe Romans remained quiet, 
and even called in the advanced guards within 
the rampart; on which the king’s troops re¬ 
turned to their camp. In this manner they 
acted for several days, still hoping that the 
Roman cavalry might attack their rear on their 
retreat, which would bring on a battle; con¬ 
sidering, likewise, that when they had once 
enticed tlie Romans to some distance from their 
camp, they could, being superior in both caval¬ 
ry and light-infantry, easily and in any spot 
face about upon them. 

I^VIII. Finding that this scheme did not 
succeed, the king removed his camp; entrench¬ 
ing himself at the distance of five miles 
from the enemy. At the first dawn of the 
next day, having drawn up his line of infantry 
on the same ground as before, he led up the 
whole cavalry and light-infantry to the enemy’s 
camp. The sight of the dust rising in great 
abundance and nearer than usual, caus<'d a great 
alarm, though for some time, htlle credit was 
given to the intelligence that was broughi; be¬ 
cause during all the preceding days, the Macedo¬ 
nians had never appeared before the fourth hour, 
and it was now only sunrise. But the shouts set 
up by great numbers, and the men running off 
from the gates, soon removed all doubt of the 
matter, and great confusion ensued. The 
tribunes, praefccts, and centurions, hastened to 
the general’s quarters, and their soldiers to 
their several tents. Perseus formed his 
troops within less than five hundred paces of 
the rampart, round a hill, called Callinicus. 
King Cotys, at the head of his countrymen, 
had the command of the left wing, the light- 
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infantry being placed between the ranks of the 
cavalry. On the right wing, were the Mace¬ 
donian horbc, with whose troops the Cretans 
were intermixed. Milo, of Berova, had the 
command of (liese last; Mono, of Antigone, 
that of the cavalry, and the chief direction of 
'the whole division. Next to the wings, were 
jrosted the royal horsemen, and a mixed kind 
•of troops, selected out of the auxiliary corps of 
many nations; the commanders here wcie 
i'atroclos of Antigone, and Didas the governor 
of Paioriia. *ln the centre was the king; and 
on each side of him the hand called Age.ina, 
with the consecrated squadrons of horse; in 
his front the shngers and javelin-liearers, each 
body amounting to four hundred. 'Fhe com¬ 
mand of these he gave to Ion of Thessalonice, 
ami Timaiior, a Dolopian. ISiich was the 
disposition of the king’s forces. On the other 
side, the consul, drawing up his infantry in a 
line within the trenches, sent out likewise all 
Ills cavalry and Hghl-infantiy, wdiich were mar¬ 
shalled on the outside of the rampart. The 
command of the right wing, which consisted of 
all the Italian cavalry, with lighl-infantry inter¬ 
mixed, was given to (’aiiis Ijicinius Crassus, 
the consul’s brother. On the left wing, Mar¬ 
cus Valerius Lrevinus commanded llie cavalry 
of the allies, sent l>y the stat<“s of Creecc, and 
the light-infantry of the same nation ; and the 
centre, under Quintus Mucius, was composed 
of a chosen body of select horsemen, of the 
allies. In the front of this body were placed 
two hundred Gallic horsemen; and of the 
auxihariesof Eumenes, three hundred Cyrtians. 
Four hundred Thessalian horse were posted at 
a little distan(‘c, beyond the left wing. King 
Eumenes and Attains, with their whole divi¬ 
sion, stood on the rear, between the rear rank 
and the rampart. 

LIX. Formed in this manner, and nearly 
equal in numbers of cavalry and light-infantry, 
the two parties encountered; the fight being 
' begun by the slingers and javelin-bearers, who 
preceded the lines. First of all the I’hracians, 
just like wild beasts which had been long pent 
up, rushing on, with a hideous yell, fell upon 
the Italian cavalry in the right wing with such 
fury, that even those men, who were fortified 
against*fear, botft by experience in war and by 
their natural courage, were thrown into disor¬ 
der.' The footmen struck tlieir spears with 
their swords; sometimes cut the hams of their 
horse, and sometimes stabbed them in the 
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I flanks. Perseus, making a charge on the cen- 
! Iro, at the first onset routed the Greeks; and 
now, the 'J’hessaliaii cavalry, who had been 
posted in reserve at a little distance from the 
left wing, and fiom their situation had not been 
engaged, but hitherto mere spectators of the 
fight, when allairs took this unfortunate turn, 
were of the utmost service to the Greeks, 
whose rear was hard pressed by the enemy. 
For retreating leisurely, and preserving their 
onh'r until they joined the auxiliary troops 
under Eumenes. in concert with him they 
afforded a safe retreat between tlieir ranks to 
the. confederates, who fled in disorder, and as 
the enemy did not follow in close bodies, they 
even had the courage to advance, and by that 
means saved many of the flying soldiers who 
made towards them. Nor did the king’s troops, 
who in the ardour of the pursuit had fallen into 
confusion, dare to encounter men regularly 
formed and marching with a steady pace. At 
this moment, the king, after his success in the 
fight of the cavalry, might, by a small degree of 
perseverance, have put an end to the war. 
The phalanx, however, came up seasonably 
while he was encouraging his troops; for 
Hippias and Leonatus, as soon as they 
heard of the victory gained by (he horse, with¬ 
out waiting for orders, advanced with all haste, 
that they might he at hand to second any 
spirited design. While the king, struck with 
the great importance of the attempt, hesitated 
between hope and fear, Evandcr, the Cretan, 
who had been empl(»yed by him to waylay king 
Eumenes at Delphi, seeing that body somewhat 
embarrassed as they advanced round their 
standards, ran u|), and warmly recommended to 
him, “ not to suffer himself to be so far elated 
by success, as raslily to risk his all on a pre¬ 
carious chance, when there was no necessity 
for it. If he would content himself with the 
advantage already obtained, and proceed no 
farther that day, he would have it in his power 
to make an honourable peace ; or if he chose 
to continue the war, he would be joined by 
abundance of allies, who would readily follow 
fortune.” The king's own judgment rather 
inclined to this plan ; wherefore, after com¬ 
mending Evandcr, he ordered the infantry to 
march back to their camp, and gave the signal 
of retreat to the cavalry. On the side of the 
Romans there were slain that day two hundred 
horsemen, and not less than two thousand foot¬ 
men ; about two hundred horsemen were made 
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prisoners; but of the king's only twenty horse¬ 
men and forty footmen were killed. 

LX. When the victors returned to their 
camp, all were full of joy, but the Thracians 
j)UrticularIy distinguished themselves by the 
intemperance of their transports; for on their 
way back they chanted songs, and carried the 
heads of the enemy fixed on spears. Among 
the Romans there was not only grief for their 
misfortune, but the dread of an immediate 
attack of the enemy on their camp. Eumenes 
advised the consul to take post on the other 
side of the Pencus, that he miglit have the 
river as a defence until the dismayed troops 
should recover their spirits. 'J’he consul was 
deeply struck with the shame whudi would 
attend such an acknowledgement of fear; yet 
he yielded to reason, and, leading over Ins 
troops in the deail of tiie night, fortitied u camp 
on the farther bank. Ne\t day the king ad¬ 
vanced with intent to provoke the enemy to 
battle; and on seeing their camp pitched in 
safety on the other side of the river, admitted 
that he had been guilty of error in not pushing 
the victory the day before, and of u still greater 
fault, in lying idle during the night; for even 
by calling forth his light infantry only, he 
might in a great measure have destroyed the 
army of the enemy during their confusion in 
the passage of the river. The Romans were 
delivered, indeed, from any immediate fears, as 
they had their camp in a place of safety ; but, 
among many other afllicting circumstances, 
their loss of reputation afl'ected them most. 
In a council held in presence of the consul, 
every one concurred in throwing the blame on 
the iEtolians, insisting that the panic and 
Hight took place first among them; and that 
then the other allied troops of the Grecian 
states followed their cowardly example. It 
was asserted, that five chiefs of the ^lolians 
were the first persons seen turning their 
backs. 

LXI. The Thessalians were publicly com¬ 
mended in a general assembly, and their com¬ 
manded even received presents for their good 
behaviour. The spoils of the enemies who fell 
in the engagement, were brought to the king, 
out of which he made presents,—to some, of 
remarkable armour, to some, of horses, and to 
others he gave prisoners. I’hcre were above 
oae thousand five hundred shields; the coats 
of mail and hreaKt-plates amounted to more 
than one thousand, and the number of helmets. 


j swords, and missile weapons of all sorts, was 
much greater. These spoils, ample in them¬ 
selves, were much magnified in a speech which 
the king made to an assembly of the troops: he 
said, “You have anticipated the issue of 
the war; you have rouled the best j)art 
of the enemy’s force, the Roman cavalry, 
which they used to boast of as invincible. 
For, with them, the cavalry is the flower 
of their youth; the cavalry is the seminary 
of their senate; out of them tlicy fhoose the 
members of that body, who afterwards are 
made their consuls; out of them they elect 
their commanders. 'J'he spoils of these we 
have just now divided among you. Nor 
have you a less evident victory over their 
legions of infantry, who, stealing away in 
the. nighl, filled the river, with all the disorderly 
contusion of people sliij»wr('ckcd, swimming 
lierc and there. Rut it will be easier for us lo 
pass the JVnous in pursuit of the vanquished, 
than it was for them in the hurry of their 
fears; and, imiiit^diatoly on our passing, we 
will assault their camp, which we should 
have taken this motiiing if they had not run 
away. If they should choose to meet us in the 
field, be assured that the event of a battle with 
the intaiitry will be similar to that of yesterday’s 
dispute with the cavalry.” Those troops who 
had gamed the victory, while they bore on their 
shoulders the spoils of the enemies whom they 
had killed, were highly animated at hearing 
their own exploits, and. from what had passed, 
conceived sanguine hopes of the future; while, 
the infantry, especially those of the Macedonian 
phalanx, were inflamed with emulation of the 
glory acquired by the (dlicrs, wishing impatient¬ 
ly for an opportunity to show their zeal in the 
king’s service, and to acquire equal glory from 
the defeat of the enemy. The king then dis¬ 
missed the assembly ; and next day, marching 
thence, pitclied his camp at Mopsius, a hill sit¬ 
uated half way between Ternpe and fiarissa. 

LXII. The Romans, without quitting the 
bank of the Pencus, removed their camp to a 
place of greater safety, where they were joined 
by Misagenes, the Numidian, with one thou¬ 
sand horse, and a like number of foot, besides 
twenty-two elephants. 'I’he king soon after 
held a council, on the general plan to be pur¬ 
sued ; and, as the presumption inspired by the 
late success had by this lime subsided, some of 
his friends ventured to advise him to employ 
I his good fortune, as the means of obtaining an 
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^honourable peace, rather than to let himself be 
so far transported with vain hopes, as to expose 
himself to the hazard of on irretrievable misfor¬ 
tune. They observed, that “ to use moderation 
in prosperity, and not to ronfule too much in the 
calm of present circumstances, was the. part of 
A man of prudence, who deserved success; and 
they recommended it to him to send to the 
consul, to renew the treaty, on the same tc'rnis 
which had been granted to liis father by Titus 
t^uintius, his conqueror; for the war could 
never be terminated in a more glorious manner 
than by such a memoralib' ])attle, nor could any 
conjuncture afford firmer hopes of a lasting 
peace, as the Romans, disiiiriled by tlndr defeat, 
would be more reasonable in a negotiation. 
But, should they, with their native obstinacy, 
refuse to accede to reasonable conditions, then 
gods and men would boar witness both to the 
moderation of Perseus, and to the sfubhorn 
pride of the others." The king's inclination 
was never averse from such measures ; and the 
majority, therefore, approved of the advice. 
'I'he ambassailors sent to the consul had 
audience in a full council, summoned for the 
purpose. I’hcy requested, that “ a peace might 
be concluded ; promising, that Perseus should 
pay the Romans the same tribute which was 
engaged for by Philip, and should evacuate the 
'same cities, lands, and places, which Philip had 
evacuated.” Such were the proposals of the 
ambassadors. When they withdrew, and the 
council took them under consideration, the 
Roman firmness prevailed in thidr determina¬ 
tion. The practice of that time was, to assume 
in adversity the countenance of prosperity, and 
in prosperity to moderate the temper, 'I'hey 
resolved to give this answei ; “'J’hat peace 
should be granted on this only condition ; that 
the king should refi*r himself entirely to the 
'senate, who were to make such terms as they 
thought proper, and to determine concerning 
him, and concerning all Macedonia.” When 
th^ ambassadors brought back this answer, such 
as were unacquainted with their usual mode of 
acting, were astonished at the obstinate perse¬ 
verance of the Romans, and most people advis¬ 
ed the king to make no farther mention of 
peace, for “ the enemy woubl soon come to 
sdlicit that, whidh they now disdained when 
offered.” But this haughtiness, as flowingfrom 
confidence in their own strength, created no 
small fears in the breast of Perseus, who con¬ 
tinued his endeavours to prevail on the consul. 


offering a larger sum of money if a peace might 
he purchased. The consul adhered inflexibly 
to his first answer. I’hc king, therefore, at 
length despairing of success, determined to try 
again the fortune of war, and marched back 
Sycurium. 

LA'III. When the news of this battle of 
tlio cavalry spread through (ireece, it produced 
[ a discovery of the wishes of the people. For, 

I not only those who professed an attachment to 
I tlie Macedonians, hut the generality, who were 
bound to the Romans under the weightiest obli¬ 
gations, and some who had oven felt the power 
and haughty behaviour of the Macedonians,— 
all received the account with joy; and that, for 
no other cause, than out of an unaccountable 
j passion winch actuates the. vulgar, even in 
j contests of sports, of favouring the worse and 
weaker party. Meanwhile, in Boeotia, the 
pra?tor ljucrctiiis pushed the siege of Haliartus 
with all imaginable vigour. The besieged, 
though destitute of foreign aid, excepting some 
young (Joronirans, who had come into the town 
at the beginning of the siege, and without hope 
of relief, yet maintained the defence with 
courage beyond their strength. They made 
frequent irruptions against the works; when 
the ram was applied, they crushed it to the 
ground by dropping on it a mass of lead; and 
whenever those who directed the blow's, 
changed their position, they set all hands to 
work, and, collecting stones out of the rubbish, 
quickly erected a new wall in the room of that 
which had been demolished. The pr®tor, 
finding that he made but little progress by 
means of his machines, ordered scaling-ladders 
to be distributed among the companies, resolv¬ 
ing to make a general assault on the walls. 
He thought the number of his men sufficient 
for this ; besides, that on one side of the city, 
which is bounded by a morass, it would neither 
be useful nor practicable to form an attack. 
Lucretius himself led two thousand chosen 
men to a place where two towers, and the wall 
between them, had been thrown down ; hoping 
that, while he endeavoured to climb over the 
ruins, and the townsmen crowded thither to 
oppose him, some part or other might be left 
defenceless, and open to be mastered by sca- 
lade. The besieged were not remiss in prepar¬ 
ing to repel his assault; for, on the ground, 
overspread with the ^'ubbish, they placed fag¬ 
gots of dry bushes, and stood with burning 
torches in their hands, in order to set them on 
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fire; that, being covered from the enemy 
by the smoke and flames, they might have , 
time to fence themselves with a wall. But ^ 
this plan was rendered abortive; for there fell 
saddenly such a quantity of rain, as hindered ; 
the faggots from being kindled; so tliat it was , 
not difficult to clear a passage, by drawing them 
aside. Thus, while the besieged were attend¬ 
ing to the defence of one particular s]>ot, the 
walls were mounted by scaladc in many places : 
at once. In the first tumult oi storming the 
town, the old men and children, whom chance 
threw in the way, were put to the sword in¬ 
discriminately, while the men who earned aims 
fled into the citadel. Next day, these, liaving 
no remaining hope, surrendered, and w'c-rc sold 
by public auction. Thcii number was about 
two thousand five hundred. The statues and 
pictures, with all the valuabh^ booty, W(‘ic 
carried oflT to the ships, and (he city wa?> rased 
to the ground. The prator tiicn led his army 
into Thebes, whicli fell into his hands without 
a dispute ; when he gave the city in j)ossession 
to the exiles, and the party that sided with the 
Romans; selling, as slaves, the families of 
those who were of the opposite faction, 
and favoured the king and the Macedonians. 
As soon as he had finished this business in 
Bceolia, he marched back to the sea-coast to 
his fleet. 

LXIV. During these transactions in Bmo- 
tia, Perseus lay a considerable time encamped 
at Sycurium. Having learned there, that the 
Romans were busily employed in collecting 
corn from all tbc adjacent grounds, and that ] 
when it was brought in, they cut uif the cars 
with sickles, each before his own tent, in order 
that the grain might be the cleaner when 
threshed, and had by this means formed large 
heaps of straw in all quarters (ff the camp, he 
conceived that he might set it on fire. Ac¬ 
cordingly, he ordered torches, faggots, and 
bundles of tow, dipped in pitch, to he got 
ready ; and thus prepared, he began h^ inarch 
at midnight, that ho might make the attack at 
the first dawn, and without discovery. But 
his stratagem was frustrated : the uproar among 
the advanced guards, who were surprised, 
alarmed the rest of the troops; orders were 
given to take arms with all speed, and the 
soldiers were instantly drawn up on the ram- 


most, and the battalions of foot to follow, 
while himself, with the cavahy and light-infan¬ 
try kept behind, in order to cover the rear; 
for he expected, what indeed happened, that 
the enemy would jiursue, and harass the hind¬ 
most of liis troops. Tliere was a short scufilc 
between the light infantry, mostly in skirmish¬ 
ing parties. The infantry and cavalry returned 
to their camp, without any disturbance* 
After reaping all the corn in that quarter, 
the Romans removed into the territory of 
Craiino, which was yet iiiitouchcu. While they 
lay there, without any ai»prehenyion of danger, 
fjom which (hey thought themselves secured by 
the distance between (be camps, and by the 
djillculty of the march, through a country des¬ 
titute of water, as was that between ISycurium 
and (Vanito, the king’s cavalry and iight-infun- 
try apjK’urcd suddenly, at the dawn of day, on 
(be JH'arest, lulls, and caused a violent alarm, 
'i’liey had marched from Syeurium at noon, 
the j)reccdjng day, and had left their body of 
foot in the next plain. Perseus stood a short 
time on the hills, in expectation that the Ro¬ 
mans might be tempted to come out with their 
cavalry; but seeing that they did not move, lie 
sent a horseman to order the inlantry to return 
to JSycurium, and he himself soon followed. 
I The Roman horse pursued at a small distance, 
j in expectation of being able to pick up any 
scattered parties tliat might separate from the 
rest ; hut, seeing them retreat in close order, 
and attentive to their standards and ranks, they 
desisted, and retuined to their camp. 

LXV. The king disliking such long 
marches, removed his camp to Mopsium ; and 
the Romans, having cut down all the corn 
about (Jrarino, marched into the lands of 
Phalanna. Perseus, being infoimed by a de¬ 
serter, that they carried on their reaping there, 
without any armed guard, straggling at random 
through the fields, set out with one thousand 
horsemen and two thousand Thracians and 
Cretans, and, hastening his march with all 
possible speed, fell on the Romans while quite 
unprepared. Nearly a thousand carts, with 
horses harnessed to them, most of them loaded, 
were seized, and about six hundred men were 
taken. The charge of guarding this booty, and 
conducting it to the camp, he gave to a paf^y 
of three hundred Cretans, and calling in the 


part and at the gates in readiness to defend j rest of his infantry and the cavalry who Were 
the camp. Perseus immediately ordered his | spread about, killing the enemy, he led them 
army to face about: the baggage to go fore-, against the nearest station, where any of their 
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troops were posted, which he suppoKcd might 
he overpowered without much dUheuhv. The 
e.(»niinaiKliiigoHieer there was liucius Foinpeius, 
a military trilumc; who, while iiis mc'u were 
dismayed liy the sudden approach ol the enoiny, 
led them olF to a hill at a little distance, hoping 
to defend himself by means of the advaiilage 
ofahe grouml, as he was inferior in iiumlrcr and 
strength. 'I’here he eollected liis men in a 
ciiTuIar body, that, hy closing their shields, 
they iiiiglit guard themselves from arrows and 
javelins; on whieh, J’ersmis, surrounding (ho 
lull, ordered a ])arty to strive to elimh it on all 
sides, and come to elosi* fighting, and the rest 
to tlirow missile weajrons against them liorn a 
distance. 'J'lie Romans were environed with 
dangers, in wliatever manner they acted ; for 
they could not light in a body, on account of 
tlie enemy who endeavoureil to mount the hill ; 
and, if they huike their ranks in order to 
skirmish with these, they were exposed to the 
arrows and javelins. What galled tliom most 
severidy was, a new kind ol weajion iiivenlcd 
ill that war, and called (h-stro[)hcndanon. A 
dart, two palms in leiiglh, was fixed to a shaft, 
half a cubit long, and of the thickness of a 
man’s finger, round which, as is commonly done 
with arrows, three feathers were tied, to balance 
It. 'J’o throw this, they used a sling, which 
had two beds, uneijualiii size, and in the length 
of the strings. W’lnm tin* weapon was 1).danced 
in these, and the slinger whirled if round by 
the longer string and discharged it, it flew with 
t’ae rai>id fonu* of a leaden bullet. When one 
half of the soldiers had been wounded hv tliosc ' 
and other weajions of all kinds, and the rest 
were so fatigued that they could hardly hear 
the weight of their arms, the king piressed 
them to surrender, assured them of safety, and 
::ometiines promised them rewards; luit not 
one could he prevailed on to yield. .Inst at 
this juncture, when they had determined to 
hold out till death, they were unexpeetedly 
elicered by the enlivening prospect of relief. 
For some of the foragers, having made their 
escape, and got hack to tlie camp, acquainted 
the consul that tlic party was surrounded; 
whereupon, alarmed for the safely of such a 
number of his countrymen, (for they were near 
eight liundred, and all Romans,) he set out 
with the cavalry and light infantry, joined by 
the newly arrived Numidian auxiliaries, horse, 
foot, and elephants, leaving orders with the 
military tril^unes, that llie battalions of the 


legions sliould follow. Ho himself, having 
strengthened the light'Unned auxiliaries with 
lus own light infantry, hastened forward at 
their head to the hill. He was accompanied 
hy Kumencs, Attains, and the NumidiJli 
prince Misagenes. 

JjXVI. The first sight of the standards 
of their friends raised the distressed Romans 
from the lowest depth of despair, and inspired 
them with fresh spirits. Perseus’s best plan 
would have been to have contented himself 
w'lth his accidental good fortune, in having 
killed and taken so many of the foragers, and not 
to have wasted time m besieging this detachment 
of the enemy ; or, after he had engaged in the 
attempt, as he was sensible that he had not a 
jiroper force with him, to have gone off, while 
he might, with safety; instead of whieh, in¬ 
toxicated with success, he waited for the arri¬ 
val of the oneiny, and sent people, in haste to 
bring up the phalanx. But it must have 
come too late for the exigency. fTom its 
rapid celerity, too, the men must have engaged 
in all the disorder of a hurried march, against 
troops duly formed and prepared. The consul, 
arriving lirst, ])rocccdcd instantly to action. 
The Macedonians, fur some time, made resis¬ 
tance; hut finding themsi'Ives overmatched in 
I every resjiect, and having lost three hundred 
foot, and twenty-four of the best of their horse, 

' of what tliey call the ^^ac.red Cohort, (among 
whom fell Antirnaehus, who commanded that 
body,) they endeavoured to retreat; but this 
was conducted in a manner more disorderly and 
I'ontused than the battle itself. As the phalanx, 
after receiving the hasty order, was marching 
at full speed, it met first, in a narrow pass, the 
earls laden with corn, with the mass of prison¬ 
ers. 'I'hesc they put to the sword, and both 
parties suffered by thi.s encounter abundance of 
trouble and perplexity ; but none waited till the 
troops might pass in some sort of order, but 
the soldiers tumbled the loads down a preci¬ 
pice, which was the only possible way to clear 
the road, and the horses being goaded, pushed 
furiously througli the crowd. Scarcely had 
they disentangled themselves from the disor¬ 
derly throng of tlie jirisoners, when they met 
the king’s party and the discomfited horsemen. 
And now the shouts of the men calling to 
their comrades to go Iiack, raised a scene of 
I con.sternation and tumult, not unlike a total 
rout; insomuch, that if the enemy had ventured 
to enter the defile, and carry the pursuit a little 
38 
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farther, they mij^ht liave done them very great 
damage. Hut tiie cojisul, when he had relieved 
lus party from the hiH, content with that mod- 
rrale share of success, led back his troops to 
the camp. Some, siuthors affirm, that a general 
en ;:igem(“nt look place that day, in which eight 
thousand of the enemy were killed, among 
whom were Sopaier and Aiitipatcr, two of the 
king’s generals, and about two thousand eight 
hundred taken, with twenty-seven military 
standards ; that the victory was not without 
loss on the side of the Romans, for that above 
four thousand three hundred fell, and five stand¬ 
ards of the left wing of the allies were lost. 

LX VII, I'lie event of this day revived the 
spirits of the Romans, and greatly disheartened 
Perseus; insomuch that, after staying at Mop- 
sium a few days, which were employed chiefly 
in burying his dead, he left a very strong garri¬ 
son at Gonnus, and led back his army into 
Macedonia. He left Timotheus, one of his 
generals, with a small party at Phila, ordering 
him to endeavour to gain the affection of the 
Magnesians, and other neighbouring states. 
On his arrival at Pella, he sent his troops to 
their winter-quarters, and proceeded with Cotys 
to Thessalonica. There an account was re¬ 
ceived, that Aticsbis, a petty prince of 'i’hrace, 
and Corragus, an officer belonging to Eumcnes, 
had made an inroad into the dominions of 
Cotys, and seized on the district called Marene. 
Seeing, therefore, the necessity of letting 
Cotys go home to defend his own territories, ! 
he honoured him, at his departure, with very ! 
magnificent presents, and paid to his cavalry ^ 
two hundred talents,’ which was but half a i 
year’s pay, though he had agreed to give them 
the pay of a whole year. The consul, hearing 
that Perseus had loft the country, marched his 
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army to Gonnus, in hopes of being able to take 
j that town. It stands directly opposite to the 
pass of Tempo, and close to the entrance 
of it; so that it serves as the safest harrier to 
Macedonia, and renders a descent into Thes¬ 
saly easy. But the city, from the nature of its 
situation, and the strength of the garrison, was 
impregnable; he therefore gave up the design, 
and turning his route to Perrha^bia, took Mal- 
liea at the first assault, and demolished it; and 
after reducing Tripolis, and the rest of Perrhse- 
bia, returned to Larissa. From that place he 
sent home Eumcnes and Attains, and quartered 
Misagenes and his Nuniidians, for the winter, 
in the nearest towns of Thessaly. One half 
of his army he distributed through Thessaly, in 
I such a manner, that while all had commodious 
winter quarters, they served, at the same time, 
as a defence to the cities. Ho sent Quintus 
Mucius, lieutenant-general, with two thousand 
men. to secure Ambracia, and dismissed all the 
allied troops belonging to the (irecian stales, 
except the Achffians. With the other half of 
his army, he marched into the Achaean Phthiotis; 
where, finding Pteleum deserted by the inhabi¬ 
tants, he levelled it to the ground. The 
people of Antron made a voluntary surrender, 
and he then marched against Ijurissa: this city 
was likewise deserted, the whole multitude 
taking refuge in the citadel, to which he laid 
siege. First, the Macedonian garrison, belong¬ 
ing to the king, withdrew through fear; and 
then the townsmen, on being abandoned by 
them, surrendered immediately. He then 
hesitated whether he should first attack Dcrne- 
trias, or take a view of affairs in Benotia. 'I'lie 
Thebans, being harassed by the Coronceans, 
pressed him to go into Bosotia; wherefore, in 
compliance with their entreaties, and because 
that country would afford better winter-quarters 
than Magnesia, he led his army thither. 
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Several pra'lors puiiislied for cruelty and avarice in Ihe adniinistralion of ttieir provinces. Pulilma Ltciniua 
Crassua, proconsul, takes several cities in Greece, whicti lie plunders, and treats the inhahiiants With preat 
cruelty, the captives, which he had sold .a.s slaves, re.stored to their freedom hy a lieciee of the senate. Successful 
operations of king Perseus in Thrace and Illyricuin. Coinniuliotis c-vcited in Spain hy Olonicus ; suppressed. 


1. DtiBi.Nr, that summer, in which the Romans 
were worsted in Thessaly in one hatlle of the 
cavalry, and successful in another, the lieu¬ 
tenant-general, sent by the consul to Illyricum, 
having reduced, hy force of arms, two opulent 
•cities, gave the inhabitants all their cllects, in 
ho[iea, by the reputation of his clemency, to 
allure to submission the inhabitants of Camus, 
a city strongly fortified. But he could neither 
per.suadc them to surrender, nor hope to get the 
better of them by a siege. That the fatigue, 
therefore, which his soldiers had undergone in 
the two sieges, might not be quite fruitless, he 
sacked those cities, which he had spared before. 
'I'he other consul, Caius Cassius, performed 
nothing worth mention in Caul, the province 
•that fell to his lot; but made an ill-judged at¬ 
tempt to lead his army through Illyricum to 
Macedonia. His having undertaken that march 
the senate learned from deputie.s of Aquileians, 
who came to represent, that their colony, which 
was new, weak, and but iiidilferently fortified, 
lay in the midst of hostile statc.s, Istrians and 
Illyrians ; and to beg the senate to take into con¬ 
sideration some method of strengthening it. 
These, being asked whether they wished that 
'matter to be given in charge to the consul Caius 
CassiUs, replied, that Cassius, after assembling 
his forces at Aquileia, had set out on a march 
through Illyricum into Macedonia. The fact 


I was at first deemed incredible, and it was geii- 
I erally supposed that he had gone on an expedi¬ 
tion against the Carnians, or perhaps the Istri¬ 
ans. The Aquileians then said, that all that 
they knew', or could take upon them to affirm, 
was that the soldiers had been fiirni.shed with 
corn for thirty d.ays, and that guides, who knew 
the roads from Italy to Macedonia, had been 
sought for, and carried with him. The senate 
were highly di.spleased that the consul should 
presume to act so improperly, as to leave his 
own province, and remove into that of another; 
leading his army through unknown and danger¬ 
ous roads, through foreign state.s, thereby open¬ 
ing, for so many nations, a passage into Italy. It 
was unanimou.sly decreed, that the prsetor Caius 
Sulpiciu.s should nominate out of the senate 
three deputies, who should set out that very 
day, make all possible haste to overtake the 
consul, and charge him not to engage in any war 
except that authorised by a vote of the senate. 
The three deputies accordingly left the city; 
they were Marcus Corneliu.s Cethegus, Marcus 
Fulvius, and Publius Marcius Rex. The fears 
entertained for the consul and his army caused 
the business of fortifying Aquileia to be post¬ 
poned for that time. 

II. Then were introduced to the senate am¬ 
bassadors from several states of both the Spains; 
who, after complaining of the avarice and pride 
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of the Roman magistrates, fell on their knees, 
and implored the senate not to sull'er them, 
who were their allies, to be more cruelly plun¬ 
dered and ill-treated than their enemies. 
Ii\.mong other hardships, it was clearly proved, 
that considerable sums of money had been ex¬ 
torted from them. A charge was therefore j 
given to Lucius Canuleius, thepr®tor to whom 
Spain was allotted, to appoint out of the body 
of the senate, five judges delegate, to try each 
})erson against whom demands of money might 
Iw made by the Spaniards; and that they should 
give the latter power to choose their patrons. 
The ambassadors were then called into the 
house; the decree of the senate was read to 
them, and they were ordered to select their 
protectors: on which they named four,—Mar¬ 
cus Porcius Cato, Publius Cornelius Scipio, 
son of Cneius, Lucius Himilius Paullus, son 
of Lucius, and Caius Sulpicius Gallus. Their 
first application to tiic judges was against Mar¬ 
cus Titinius, who had been praetor in Hither 
Spain in the consulate of Aulus Manlius and 
Marcus Junius. The cause was twice adjourn¬ 
ed, and on the third hearing the accused was 
acquitted. A separation took place between 
the ambassadors of the two provinces ; and the 
states of Hither Spain chose for their patrons, 
Marcus Cato and Scipio; those of Farther 
Spain, Lucius Paullus and Sulpicius‘Gallus. 
The states of the hither province brought to 
trial before the judges, Publius Furius Philus ; 
those of the farther, Marcus Matienus; the 
former of whom had been prator, three years 
before, in the consulate of Spurius Postumius 
and Quintus Mucius: and the latter, two years 
before, when Lucius Postumius and Marcus 
Popilius were consuls. Both were accused of 
most heinous crimes, and the causes were ad¬ 
journed ; but upon the re-hearing, it was re¬ 
presented on their behalf, that they had quitted 
the country, and were gone into voluntary exile, 
—Furius to Praneste ; Matienus, to Tibur. 
There was a report, that the complainants 
were not suffered, by their patrons to bring 
charges against people of high birth and power; 
a suspicion that was strengthened by the be¬ 
haviour of the prator, Canuleius ; for he neglect¬ 
ed that business, and applied himself to the 
enlisting of soldiers; and then suddenly went 
off to his province, lest more accusations 
might be brought by the Spaniards. Although 
past transactions were thus consigned to si¬ 
lence, yet the senate took some care of the in¬ 


terest of the Spaniards in future: they passed 
an order that the Roman magistrates should 
not liavc the valuation of the corn ; nor should 
they eoinj)el the S[)aniards to compound for 
their twentieths, at such prices as tliey were 
pleased to inii)Ose; and that officers should not 
be placed in command of their towns for the 
purpose of exacting money. 

III. There came also from Spain, an extra¬ 
ordinary embassy, from a body of men who had 
never before been heard of. 'J'hcy represented 
j that they weie tlie offspring of Ivoman soldiers 
j and Spanish women, who had not been joined 
in marriage; that their number amounted to 
more than four thousand ; and they petitioned 
for a grant of some town to be allotted to them 
for their residence. The senate decreed, that 
“they should exhibit tlieir pretensions before 
Lucius (yanulcins; and that as many as he 
should judge deserving of freedom, should be 
settled us a colony at Cartcia, on the ocean. 
That such of the prc.sent inhabitants of Cartcia 
as wished to remain thi'ro, sliould have the 
privilege of being considered as colonists, and 
should have lands assigned them; that this 
should he deemed a l>atine settlement, and be 
called a colony of frc<’drncn.” At this time 
arrived from Africa, Gulussn, son of king Ma- 
sinissa, as ambassador from Jus father; and like¬ 
wise ambassadors from (hirthage. Gulussa was 
first introduced to the senate, where lie gave a 
detail of the succours sent l)y his father to the 
maintenance of the war in Macedonia, and as¬ 
sured them, that if they chose to lay any far¬ 
ther commands on him, he would cheerfully 
execute them, in gratitudi? for th(‘ many favours 
conferred on him by the Roman people. He 
warned tlio coJiscript fathers to be on their 
guard against the treachery of the Cartliagirii- 
ans, who “ had formed the design of fitting 
out a powerful fleet, in favour, as they pre¬ 
tended, of the Romans, and against the Ma¬ 
cedonians; but when it should be equij)ped, 
and ready for action, they would have it in 
their power to make their own option which 
party they would treat as a friend, and which as 


IV. Durinpf the foUo'iviug- [Y. R. 582. 
B. C. 170.] hi'ivhich Anlus Hostilhia JManctnue 
and A'lthis AiiUuf! Serranus -were consuhy the 
CeltiberianaraiseddisturhanceRin Spain,being- 
instigated by a siraiige hind o f leader named 
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Ohmiruti, III “loas a man of great cwwhig and 
boldness; and shirwing himself to the people, 
brandishing a s/lrcf' spear,-which he pretended 
was sent to him from heaven, wilti the agita¬ 
tion. of a person inspired, he had attracted uni¬ 
versal at tent ion. Jiaving formed the mad de- 
' sign of desi)'iiiiing the Homan general, he came i 
to the camp -with a single accomplice m the 
. dusk' of the evening, and ivas killed boa een- 
iinel with a javelni. His attendant met with 
the. same fate. 'J'he pr.rtor immediafeli/ ordered 1 
hoth their hi^ads to he cut ojf anil fixed on \ 
spears, and to hr sent thus In their lamp hi/ \ 
some of their prisoners. W)irn (hosr amvj'd 
with thoir charge such a panic ensued, that if ' 
the Romans had instantly advanced to the camp,! 
they might liave taken It : as it was, a general 
/light took place. Many, on this, a<lviscd to send 
umhassadors, and supplicate for j>eace; while a 
great number of the states, on liearing of the af¬ 
fair, made tlieir submission. Tlu'se- all asserted 
their innocence, laying the entire blame on the 
two who liad sullered for their intended crime; 
on which the prator granted them pardon, and 
jiroeceded imuuuliately to llio other states, every 
one of which acknowledged Ills autlioihy ; so 
that in traversing all thattraet of rountiy, where, 
a short time before, the flames of war bad raged 
with the greatest violence, lu* had not once 
occasion to employ bis arms, but found every 
thing in a state of peace and ijnietness, 'J'his 
lenity, shown hy the pr.Ttor, was llie more pleas¬ 
ing to the senate and peojde, as the conduct of 
the consul Tiicinius, and the jirador Lucretius, 
in the war in (Jreecc, had been marked with 
uncommon avarice and cruelty. 'J’hc plebeian 
tribunes, daily, in their speeches to the people, 
censured Lncretiiis for being absent, though it 
was alleged in lus favour, that he was abroad 
on the business of the public. But so little 
was then known of what passed, even in 
the vicinity of Kome, that he was, at that very 
time, at his own estate near Antium; and, 
with money amassed in his expedition, was 
bringing water thither from the river Locrina; 
for the execution of which work, it is said he 
had agreed to pay one hundred and thirty thou¬ 
sand assps."^ He also decorated the temple of 
-lilsculapius witli jucturcs fakcii from among 
t’he spoils. Buf the current of the public dis¬ 
pleasure, and of disgrace, was diverted from 
JiUcretius, and turned on his successor, by am- 
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bassadors who came from Abdera. These 
.stood weeping at the door of the senate-house, 
and complained, that “their town had been 
stormed and plundered by Hortensius. His 
only reason,” they said, “for destroying tlieir 
city was, that, on his demanding from them 
one hundred thousand denariuses,^ and fifty 
thousand measures of wheat, they had request¬ 
ed time until they could send ambassadors on 
the subject, hoth to the consul Hoslilius, and 
to Kome; and that they had scarcely reached 
tlie consul, when tlu'y heard that the town wa.s 
stormed, tlieir nobles beheaded, and the rest 
sold for slaves.” At this the senate expressed 
much indignation, and passed a decree respect¬ 
ing the ])eo]tle of Abdera, of the same purport 
with that which they had passed concerning 
the Coronreans. 'I’hey also ordered C^uiritus 
Mienius, the praetor, to publish notice, as hod 
been done the year before, in a general assembly. 
'iVo ambassadors, Cains 8empronius Blfcsus 
and Sextus .lulius Ca?sar, were sent to restore 
the Ahderites to liberty; and were likewise 
commissioned to deliver a message from the 
senate to the consul Hostilius, and to the prsc- 
tor Hortensius, that the senate judged the war 
made on the Abderites to be unjust, and had 
directed that all those who wi^re in servitude 
should bo sought out and restored to liberty. 

V. At the same time, complaints were made 
to Ihe senate, hy ambassadors from Cincibilus, 
a king of the (lauls, against Caius Cassius, 
who bad been consul tlie year before, and was 
then a military tribune in Macedonia, under 
Aldus Hostilius. ITis brotlier made a speech 
to the senate, saying, that Caius (’assius had 
entirely wasted the country of the Alpine 
(iauls, Iheir allies, and carried olT into slavery 
many thousands of their people. Ambassadors 
eamc likewise from the Carnians, Istrians, and 
lapi<lans, who represented, that “ the consul 
{.kissius, at first, after obliging them to furiiiali 
him with guides to conduct his army, which he 
w'as leading into Macedonia, had gone away in 
a {leaceahlc manner, as if to carry war clse- 
wh<*re ; but tliat, when he had proceeded half 
way, he returned, and overran their country, 
committing every act of hostility, and spreading 
depredations and fires through every quarter; 
nor liad they been yet able to discover for what 
reason the consul treated them as enemies.” 
The absent prince of the Gauls, and the 
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states present, were answered, that «the 
senate had no previous knowledge of those 
acts of which they complained; nor did 
they approve of them. But that it would 
still be unjust to condemn, unheard and absent, 
a man of consular rank, especially as he was 
employed abroad in the business of the public. 
That, when Gaius Cassius should come home 
from Macedonia, if they chose then to prose¬ 
cute their complaints against him, face to face, 
the senate, after examining the matter, would 
endeavour to give them satisfaction.” It was 
farther resolved, that ambassadors should be 
sent to those nations, (two to the transalpine 
chieftain, and three to the other states,) to no¬ 
tify to them the determinations of the senate. 
They voted, that presents, to the amount of 
two thousand asaest^ should be sent to the am¬ 
bassadors ; and to the prince, and his brother, 
some of extraordinary value: two chains, con¬ 
taining five pounds weight of gold; five silver 
vases, amounting to twenty pounds; two horses, 
fully caparisoned, with grooms to attend them, 
and horsemen’s armour and cloaks, besides suits 
of apparel to their attendants, both freemen 
and slaves. These were presented to them; 
and, on their request, they were indulged with 
the liberty of purchasing ten horses each, and 
carrying them out of Italy. Caius L®lius and 
Marcus jEmilius were sent ambassadors with 
the Gauls, to the northern side of the Alps: 
and Caius Cicinius, Publius Cornelius Blasio, 
and Titus Memmius, to the other states. 

VI. Embassies from many states of Greece 
and Asia arrived at Rome at the same time. 
The first that had audience of the senate were 
the Athenians, who represented, that «they 
had sent what ships and soldiers they had to 
the consul Publius Licinius, and the prtetor 
Caius Lucretius, who did not think proper to 
employ their forces, but ordered the state to 
furnish one hundred thousand measures of corn ; 
and, notwithstanding the sterility of the soil, 
and that they fed even the husbandmen with 
imported grain, yet, that they might not appear 
deficient in their duty, they had made up that 
quantity, and were ready to perform any other 
service that might be required of them.” The 
Milesians pretended not to any past service, but 
promised readily to afford any assistance in the 
war which the senate should think proper to de¬ 
mand. The Alabandians said, that they had 
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erected a temple to the city of Rome, and in¬ 
stituted anniversary games to her divinity; 
that they had brought a golden crown, of fifty 
pounds weight, to be deposited in the capitol, 
as an ofi’ering to Jupiter supremely good and 
great; also three hundred horsemen’s bucklers, 
which they were ready to deliver to any person 
appointed to receive them; and they requested 
permission to lodge the said offering as in¬ 
tended, and to perform sacrifice. The same 
request was made by ambassadors from Lainp- 
sacus, who brought a crown, of eighty pounds 
j weight, and represented to the senate, that 
j “ they had renounced the jiarty of Perseus as 
soon as the Roman army apjieared in Macedonia, 
though they had been under the dominion of 
that monarch, and formerly of Philip. In re¬ 
turn for which, and for their having contributed 
' every assistance in their power U) the Ivoman 
commanders, they only requested to be ad¬ 
mitted into the friendship of the Roman people ; 
and that, if peace should be made willi Perseus, 
there might be a special clause in l.heir favour 
to prevent their falling again into his power.” 
I'he rest of the ambassadors received gracious 
answers, and the praator, Quintus Masnius, was 
ordered to enrol the people of Lnnipsacus as 
allies. Presents were ma<ie to all, two thou¬ 
sand assca to each. The Alabandians were 
desired to carry back the bucklers into Ma¬ 
cedonia, to the consul Aulus Ilostilius. At 
the same time came ambassadors from Africa; 
those of the Carthaginians acquainted the senate, 
that they had brought down to the sea-coast a 
million of measures of wlieat, and five hundred 
thousand of barley, “ to be transported to what¬ 
ever place the senate should order. They 
were sensible,” they said, ‘‘ that this offer, and 
act of duty, were very inferior to the deserts 
of the Roman people, and to their own inclina¬ 
tions ; but that, on many other occasions, when 
the affairs of both nations flourished, they had 
performed the duties of faithful and grateful 
allies.” In like manner, ambassadors from 
Masinissa offered the same quantity of wheat, 
one thousand two hundred horsemen, and 
twelve elephants; desiring, that if he could be 
of service in any other particular, the senate 
would lay their commands on him, which he 
would execute with as much zeal as w'nat he 
had proposed himself. Thanks were returned 
both to the Carthaginians and to the king; and 
they were requested to send the supplies, which 
they promised, into Macedonia, to the consul 
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^ Hostilius. A present of two thousand asses 
was macje to each of the ambassadors. 

Vn. Ambassadors of the Cretans mention¬ 
ed, that they had sent into Macedonia the ar¬ 
chers demanded by the consul Publius Licini- 
us; but, being interrogated, they did not deny, 

■ ■ that a greater number of the.se were in the ar¬ 
my of Perseus than in that of the Romans;' 
«n which they received this answer; that “ if | 
;he Cretans were candidly and sincerely resol-1 
ved to prefer the friendship of the Roman | 
people to tha£ of king Verseus, the Roman se-1 
nate, on their part, would answer them as allies 
who could he relied on.” In the meantime, 
they were desin^d to tell their countrymen,! 
that «the senate required that the Cretans ] 
should endeavour to call home, as soon as pos¬ 
sible, all the soldiers who were in the service 
of king Perseus.” The Cretans being dismiss¬ 
ed, the ambassadors from Chalcis were called, 
the chief of whom, by name, Miction, having 
lost the use of his limbs, was carried on a lit¬ 
ter : which demonstrated that their business 
was a matter of extreme necessity; since, 
either a man, in that infirm state, had not 
thought proper to plead ill health in excuse 
from being employed, or the plea had not been 
admitted. After premising, that no other part 
was alive but his tongue, which served him to 
deplore the calamities of his country, he repre¬ 
sented, first, the friendly assistance given by 
his state to the Roman commanders and arm¬ 
ies, both on former occasions, and in the war 
with Perseus; and then, the instances of pride, 
avarice, and cruelty, which his countrymen had 
suffered from the Roman prater, Caius Lucre¬ 
tius, and were at that very time suffering from 
Lucius Hortensius; notwithstanding which, 
they were resolve<l to endure all hardships, 
should they be even more grievous than they 
underwent at present, rather than give them- 
selyes up to the power of Macedon. With 
regard to Lucretius and Hortensius, they knew 
that it had been safer to have shut their gates 
against them, than to receive them into the 
city. For those cities, which had so done, re¬ 
mained in safety, as Emathea, Amphipolie, 
Maronea, and iEnus; whereas, in Chalcis, the 
temples were robbed of all their ornaments. 
Caius liucretius had carried off in ships, to 
ihitium, the plunder amassed by such sacrilege, 
and dragged persons of free condition into sla¬ 
very ; the property of the allies of the Roman 
, people was subjected to rapine, aud suffered 


daily depredations. For, pursuing the practice 
of Caius Lucretius, Hortensius kept the 
crews of his ships in lodgings, both in summer 
and winter alike; so that their houses were 
filled with a crowd of seamen, and those men 
who showed no regard to propriety, either in 
their words or actions, lived among the inhabi¬ 
tants, their wives, and children.” 

VIII. The senate resolved to call Lucretius 
before them, that he might orgue the matter 
in person, and exculpate himself. But when 
he appeared, he heard many more crimes alleged 
against him than had been mentioned in his ab¬ 
sence ; and two more weighty and powerful accu¬ 
sers stood forth in support of the charges, Marcus 
Juvenlius Thalna .and Cneius Aufidius, ple¬ 
beian tribunes. These not only arraigned him 
bitterly in the senate, but dragged him out in¬ 
to the assembly of the people; and there, re¬ 
proaching him with many heinous crimes, they 
instituted a legal prosecution against him. By 
order of the senate, the pr®tor, Quintus M®ni- 
us, gave this answer to the ambassadors of 
Chalcis: that “ the senate acknowledged thair 
account of the good offices done by them to 
the Roman people, both on former occasions 
and during the present war, to be true; and 
that they retained a proper sense of their friend¬ 
ly conduct; that, as to the ill-treatment, which 
they complained of having received formerly 
from Caius Lucretius, and now from Lucius 
Hortensius, Roman prstors, it could not pos¬ 
sibly be supposed that such things were done 
with the approbation of the senate. It should 
be considered that the Roman people had made 
war on Perseus, and, before that, on his fa¬ 
ther Philip, for the express purpose of asserting 
the liberties of Greece, and not of subjecting 
friends and allies to such treatment from their 
magistrates: that they would give them a let¬ 
ter to the prjetor Lucius Hortensius, inform¬ 
ing him, that the proceedings, of which the 
people of Chalcis complained, were highly dis¬ 
pleasing to the senate; charging him to take 
care that all free persons, who had been re¬ 
duced to slavery, should be sought out as soon 
as possible, and restored to liberty ; and com¬ 
manding that no seamen, except the masters of 
vessels, should be permitted to lodge on shore.” 
Pursuant to the senate’s order, a letter to 
this purport, was written to Hortensius. A 
present of two thousand asses was made to each 
of the ambassadors, and carriages were hired 
for Miction, at the public expense, to carry 
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him commodiously to Brundusium. When the 
day of Gains Lucretius’s trial came, the tribunes 
pleaded against him before the people, and de¬ 
manded that he should be fined in the sum of one 
million of asses and the tribes proceeding to 
vote, every one of the thirty-five pronounced him 
guilty, and confirmed the fine. 

IX. In Liguria, nothing of moment occur¬ 
red in that year; for the enemy made no hos¬ 
tile attempt, nor did the consul march his 
legions into their country ; on the contrary, see- 
i7-g a certain prospect of peace, he discharged the 
soldiers of the two Koman legions within sixty 
days after his arrival in the province, sent the 
troops of the Latino confederates early int< 
winter-quarters at Luna and Piste, and himself, 
with the cavalry, visited most of the towns in 
the Gallic province. Although there was no 
open war any where but in Macedonia, yet 
there was reason to suspect the designs of 
Gentius, king of Illyria. The senate, there¬ 
fore, voted that eight sliips, fully cquip])cd, 
should be sent from Brundusium tolssa,to Caius 
Furius, lieutenant-general, who, with only two 
vessels belonging to the inhabitants, held the 
government of that island. In this squadron 
were embarked four thousand soldiers, whom 
(he prffitor, Quintus Maenius, in pursuance of 
a decree of the senate, had raised in the quarter 
of Italy opposite Illyria ; and the consul Hos- 
tilius sent Appius Claudius, with four thousand 
foot, into Illyria, to protect the neighbouring 
states. But Appius Claudius, not content 
with tlie force which he brought with him, 
collected aid from the allies, until he made up 
the number of eight thousand men ; and, after 
overrunning all that country, took post at 
Lychnidus in the territory of the Dassarotians. 

X. Not far from hence was Uscana, a town 
generally deemed part of the dominions of 
Perseus. It contained ten thousand inhabi¬ 
tants, and a small party of Cretans, who served 
as a garrison. From this place messengers 
came, secretly, to Claudius, telling him, that 
«if he brought his army nearer, there would be 
people ready to put the town into his hands; 
and that it would be well worth his while; for 
he would find booty sufficient to satisfy the 
utmost wishes, not only of his friends, but of 
his soldiers.” Such alluring hopes blinded his 
understanding to that degree, that he neither 
detained any of those who came, nor required 
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hostages for his secuiity, in a business which 
was to be transacted clandestinely and treacher¬ 
ously ; neither did he send scouts to examine 
matters, nor require an oath from the messen¬ 
gers ; but, on the day aj)pointed, he left 1-ych- 
nidus, and pitched his camp twelve miles from 
the city, which was the object of his design. 
At the fourth watch, he set out, leaving about 
one thousand men to guard the camp. His 
forces, extending themselves in a long irregular 
train, and in loose disorder, were separated, by 
mistaking their way in the night, and arrived 
in this state at the city. Their carelessness 
increased when they saw not a soldier on llie 
walls. But, as soon as they approached witliiu 
a weapon’s cast, a sally was made from two 
gates at once. Besides the shout raised by 
those, u tremendous noise was heard on the 
walls, composed of the yells of women, and the 
sound of brazen instruments, while the rabbh* 
of the place, mixed with a multitude of slaves, 
made the air resound with various cries. 
Struck by such a number of terrifying circum¬ 
stances, the Romans w(‘re unable to support 
the first onset; so that a greater number of them 
were killed flying than fighting, and scarcely 
two thousand, with the lieutenant-general him¬ 
self, effected their escape. 'J’he distance from 
the camp being great, numbers sunk under 
fatigue, and wc^re overtaken by tlie enemy. 
Appius, without even halting in the cunij) to 
collect his stragglers, which would liavc been 
the means of saving many, led back, directly, 
to Lychnidus, the remains of his unfortunate 
army. 

XI. These and other unfavourable occur¬ 
rences in Macedonia were learned from Sextus 
Digitius, a military tribune, who came to Rome 
to perform a sacrifice. These advices having 
rendered the senate apprehensive of some 
greater disgrace ensuing, they deputed Marcus 
Fulvius Flaccus and Marcus Caninius Rebilus 
to go to Macedonia, and bring certain informa¬ 
tion of all transactions there ; at the same time 
ordering that the consul Aulus Hostilius should 
summon the assembly for the rdcction of con¬ 
suls, 80 that it might be held in the month of 
January, and should come home to the city as 
soon as possible. In the meantime it was re¬ 
solved that the prsetor, Marcus Rcciuij', should 
call home to Rome, by proclamation, all t^.. 
senators, from every part of Italy, except such 
as were absent on public business; and that 
such as were in Rome should not go farther 
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Uian one mile from the city. All this was | 
done pursuant to tlie votes of tlic senate. The | 
elections of consuls was held on the fourth day 
hefore the calends of February, 'file i)ersons ; 
eho.seu were, Quintus Marcius Phihjjpns, a 
second time, and Cneius Servilius Cjcpio. , 
•*^i'lireo days after, were appointed prmors, | 
O.ijus Decinnus, Marcus (ylaudins Mareellus, , 
Oaiuh Sulpieuis (Julius, (Jains Marrius Fi',ai- [ 

ii<‘n II.'* 1 j« lituiijn, aiiii j uniius 

Fonteius (‘a]»ito. To llie pradors elect were 
assi;^ne{l, besides the two city provinces, the!'(‘ 
tour: Spain, Sardinia, Sicily, and the tlei-t. ' 
'Fovvards tlie end of February the deputies 
returned fioin Macedonia, and j;ave an account 
of tlie sue<-«‘ssfnl entci{irises of Per.seus duriii'’ 
the {irecedint^ sunnner, and of the ^reat fears 
vvliifh had taken possession of tlie allies of the 
Jvoniaii {tcoide, on account of so niuny cities 
bcini; reduced under the kini^'s power. 'J’bey 
n'|ioi(e<], that “ the consur.': troojis were very 
tliiii, in eon^ecpieiico of h’ave of absence heiinr 
granted to ^leat mimhcrs, with the view of 
j^ainiii" the oood-will of tlie men ; the blame 
of which the consul laid upon the military 
trilmiics, and they, on the other hand on the 
consul. Tlie disgrace sustained through the 
rashness of Claudius,” they rejiresented as 
*• not so coiisidcrahle as was sup{)o.scd ; ])ecaus(! 
of the men who were lost very few were 
natives of Italy, (he greatest part being the 
soldiers raised in that country by an irregular 
levy.” 'J'lie consuls (dect received orders, 
imiucdiately on entering into otliee, to jirojiose 
the atfairs of Macedonia to llio consideration 
of the senati*; nnd Italy and Macedonia were 
appointed their jirovinces. An intercalation 
was made in the culciular of this year, intercal¬ 
ary calends being reckoned on the third day 
after tlic feast of 'i’erminus. There died of 
the jiriests during this year, Iiucius Flaniinins, 
aii^-nr, and two {lontilfs, Fiicius Funus Pliilus, 
and Caius Idviiis Sahnator. In the room 
of Furius, the pontifls chose Titus Man¬ 
lius Torquatus, and in that of Livius, Maicus 
Servilius. 

XII. In the beginning of the ensuing year, 
j^Y. R. 583. li. 0. 169.] the new con.suls, 
Quintu^Marcius and Cneius Servilius. having 
proposed the distribution of the provinces for 
consideration, the senate voted that they should, 
without delay, either settle between themselves 
about Macedonia and Italy, or cast lots for 
them; and that, before the lot should decide 


this matter, and while the destination of each 
was uncertain, lest interest might have any 
influence, the sujqdics of men, requisite for 
each province, should be ordered. For Mace 
donia were voted six thousand Roman foot ai^d 
six ihousand of the Latine allies, two hundred 
and fifty Roman horse, and three hundred of the 
allies. The old soldiers were to lie discharg¬ 
ed, so that fluTC should be in each Roman 
Kgiuii no lijoH* man six iiious.inu looi anu 
three hundred hoise. 'I’hc number of Roman 
citizens, winch the other consul was to enlist 
lor a icinlbrccmcnt, was not jirccisely deter¬ 
mined ; tlicre was only this limitation mcn- 
! tioned, that lie shouUI raise two legions, each 
! of them to conlaiu five thousand two hundred 
j loot, and three huiulrcd horse. Of Latine 
I infantry, a larger number was decreed to him 
j than to his colleague; no less than ten thou- 
i sand foot, with six hundred horse. An order 
' was gi\on for raising four other legions, lo 
serve wherever occasion might require. The 
consuls were not allowed (he a{qiointment of 
the military tribunes; they were created by the 
votes of the {leojilc. The Latine confederate.s 
were ordered to furnish sixteen thousand foot 
and one thousand horse. 'J’his fori e was in¬ 
tended only to h(‘ kejit in rcailincs.s, to march 
out should any exigency di'inand it. Macedo¬ 
nia engrossed tlie greatest share of the senate’s 
attention; they ordered, that one thousand 
Roman citizens, the rank of freed-rnen, should 
be enlisted in Italy, as seamen, lo man the 
fleet, and the same number in JSicily; and that 
the {irador, lo whose lot the government of 
tile latter jirovince fell, should take care to 
eairy tliese over to Macedonia, to whatever 
place the fleet should be stationed at. To 
recruit the army in Sjiain, three thousand 
Roman foot and three hundred horse were 
voted. M^ith regard to that army, too, the 
number of men in each legion was limited to 
five thousand foot and three hundred and thirty 
horse. Besides tlicse, the jirador, to whose lot 
Spain should fall, was ordered to levy from 
the allies four tlumsand foot and three hundred 
horse. 

A'lII. I am well aware, that, through the 
same disregard of religion, which has led 
men into the prerf^nt prevailing opinion, of 
the god.s never giving portents of any future 
events, no prodigies are now either reported 
to government, or recorded in histories. 
But for my part, while I am writing the tran&- 
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actions of ancient limes, iny sentiments, I know 
not how, become antique ; and I feel a kind of 
religious awe, which compels me to consider 
that events, which the men of those days, rc- 
iiowned for wisdom, judged deserving of the 
attention of the state and of public expiation, 
must certainty be worthy of a place in my 
history. From Anagnia two prodigies were 
reported this year: that a blazing torcli was 
seen in the air; and that a cow spoke, and 
was maintained at the public expense. About 
the same time, at Minturrife, the sky appeared 
as in a blaze of fire. At Reatc, a shower of 
stones fell. At Cuintc, the image of Apollo, 
in the citadel, shed tears during three days and 
three nights. In the city of Home, the keeper 
of a temple asserted, that in that of Fortune, a 
snake, with a mane like that of a horse, had 
been seen by many ; and another, that, in the 
temple of Fortuna Primigenia, on the hill, a 
palm sprung up in the court, and that a shower 
of blood fell in the middle of the day. There 
were two others not attended to : one, because 
it happened in a place belonging to a private 
person; Titus Marcius Figulus having report¬ 
ed, that a palm sprung up in the inner court of 
his house; the other, because it occurred in 
a foreign place, Frogellje,—where, in the house 
of Lucius Atreus, a spear which he had bought 
for his son, who was a soldier, burned, as was 
said, for more than two hours, yet no part of 
it was consumed. The decemvirs, having con¬ 
sulted the books, with regard to the public pro¬ 
digies, directed, that the consuls should sacri¬ 
fice forty of the larger victims to the deities, 
whom they pointed out; that a supplication 
should be performed; and that all the magis¬ 
trates should sacrifice victims of the larger 
kinds, in all the temples, and the people wear 
garlands. All this was performed accord¬ 
ingly. 

XIV. Then was held an assembly, for the 
creation of censors, which office was canvassed 
for by several of the first men m the state; 
Caius Valerius Lsevinus, Lucius Postumius 
Albinus, Publius Mucius Sccevola, Marcus 
Junius Brutus, Caius Claudius Pulcher, and 
Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus. The two 
last were created censors by the Roman people 
in assembly. As, on account of the Mace¬ 
donian war, the business of levying troops was 
deemed of more importance than usual, the 
consuls made a complaint to the senate against 
the plebeians, that even the younger men did 


not obey their summons. But, in opposition 
to them, Caius Sulpicius and Marcus Claudius, 
tribunes of the people, pleaded in favour of the 
plebeians; asserting, that «the levying of 
soldiers proved difficult, not to the consuls in 
general, but to such consuls as affected popu¬ 
larity ; that these enlisted no man against his 
inclination ; and that, to convince the conscript 
fathers of the truth of this, the praetors, who 
in their office had less power and authority, 
would, with their approbation, coirjplete the 
levies.” That busini^ss was accordingly com¬ 
mitted to the care of the praetors hv an unani¬ 
mous vote of the senate, not without great 
murmuring on the part of the consuls. The 
censors, in order to forward it, published, in 
a general assembly, the following notice: that 
, “ tliey would make it a rule in conducting the 
I survey, that, besides the common oath taken 
j by all citizens, the younger part should swear, 
when challenged, in this manner,—You are 
younger than forty-six years, and you shall 
attend at the levy, pursuant to the edict of 
Caius Claudius and Tiberius Sempronius, 
censors; and this, too, as often as there shall 
be a levy held by any magistrate during the 
aforesaid censors’ continuance in olfico, if you 
shall not have been already enlisted.” Also, 
as there was a report, that many men, belong¬ 
ing to the legions in Macedonia, were absent 
from the army, on leave granted by the com¬ 
manders, without any time limited for their re¬ 
turn ;—in order to ingratiate themselves with 
the solders, they issued a proclamation con¬ 
cerning all who had been draughted for that 
country in the consulate of Publius ^Elius and 
Caius Popilius, or since that period; that 
“ such as were in Italy should, after being first 
registered by them in the survey, repair to 
Macedonia within thirty days; and that, if any 
were under the power of a father or grandfather, 
the names of such should be notified to th'*m. 
That they would also make inquiry into the 
cases of the soldiers who had been discharged ; 
and if any discharge should appear to have been 
obtained through favour, before the regular 
number of campaigns were served, they would 
order the persons so discharged to be en- 
I listed again.” In consequence of this prq- 
I clamation, and letters from the censors being 
dispersed through the market-towns and villages, 
such multitudes of young men flocked to Rome, 
that the extraordinary crowd was even incon- 
I venient to the cityi Beside the reinforcements 
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for the annies, four legions were raised by the 
prsRtor, Caius Sulpicius, and the levies were 
completed within eleven days. 

XV. The consuls then cast lots for their 
provinces ; the praetors, in order to provide for 

•the civil jurisdiction, having determined theirs 
hefore. 'Fhe civil jurisdiction had fiilicn to 
(Jarus Wulpicius; the foreign to Caius Dccim- 
ius; Spain, to Marcus Claudius Marcellus; 
Sicily, to JServius Cornelius Lentuius; Sar- 
(finia, to Publius Fontoius Capito; and the 
licet lo (Jaius *Marcius Figiilus. Of the con¬ 
suls, Servius obtained Italy for his province ; 
Quintus Marcius, Macedonia; and as soon as 
tile Latino festival could be celebrated, the 
latter set out. Caipio then desired the sen¬ 
ate to direct which two of the new legions 
he should take with him into Gaul; when 
ilu’v ordered, that the pr.Ttors, Caius Sulpicius 
and Marcus (’laudius should give the consul 
siicli of the legions, which they had raised, as 
(hey should tliink fit. The latter, highly 
offi'iidcd at a consul being subjected to the will 
of praitors, adjourned the senate; and standing 
at the tribunal of the praitors, demanded, that, 
pursuant to the decree, they should assign him 
two legions; but the jinetors left the choice of 
them to the consul. The censors then called 
over the list of the senate. Marcus .^Emilius 

* I.epidus was, now, by the third censors, chosen 
prince of the senate. ^Se^'Cll were expelled 
that body. In making the survey of the jieo- 
j)le, they discoviTcd how many of the soldiers 
belonging to the army in Macedonia were ab¬ 
sent, and obliged them all to return to that 
province. They inquired into the eases of the 
men who had been discharged ; and, when any 
of their discharges appeared irregular in respect 
of time, they put an oath to them to this effect: 
“ Do you sincerely swear, that you will, wiih- 

’ out deceit or evasion, return into the province 
of Macedonia, according to the edict of the 
.ensors Caius Claudius and Tiberius Sein- 
prbnius T’ 

XVI. In the review of the Knights they 
acted with much harshness and severity, de¬ 
priving many of their horses; and after giving 
liiis offence to the equestrian order, they in- 
llamed the general displeasure to a higher de¬ 
gree b/ an editt, which ordered, that, “ no 
Person who had farims of the public revenues 
or taxes from the censors Quintus Fulvius and 
Aldus Posturnius, shoubl again propose for 
them, nor should have any partnership or con- 


I nexion in the farms then to be made.” Al- 
' though the former fanners made many com- 
! plaints to the senate, yet they could not pre¬ 
vail on that body to interfere, and check the 
power of the censors; but at last, they found 
a patron of their cause in Publius Kutilius, a 
plebeian tribune, who was incensed against the 
in consequence of a dispute about a 
private concern. They ordered a client of hi.s, 
a freed man, to throw down a wall, which stood 
opposite to a public building in the sacred 
street, as being built on ground belonging to 
the jiublic. 'J’he citizen appealed to the tri¬ 
bunes : but none of them would interfere, ex¬ 
cept Kutilius ; when the censors sent to seize 
his goods, and imposed a fine on him in a pub¬ 
lic assembly. Wlion the present dispute broke 
out, and the old revenue farmers had recourse 
to the tribunes, a publication suddenly appeared, 
in the name of one tribune, of a proposed order 
of the pco])Ie, that “ all leases made of the 
public n venues and tuxes by Caius Clau¬ 
dius and Tiberius Sempronius should be void : 
that they should all be let anew, and that every 
Iierson, without distinction, should be at liberty 
to bid for and take them.” The tribune ap¬ 
pointed the day for an assembly to consider this 
matter. When the day came, and the censors 
stood forth to argue against the order, Gracchus 
was heard with silent attention ; hut when 
Claudius began to speak, his voice was drown¬ 
ed in noise; on which he directed the crier to 
cause silence that he might be heard. This 
was done; and the tribune, then complaining 
that the assembly which he had summoned was 
taken out of his rule, and that he was stripped 
of the privilege of his office, retired from the 
capitol, where the assembly met. Next day 
he raised a violent commotion. In the first 
place, he declared the property of Tiberius 
Gracchus forfeited to the gods, for having fined 
and seized the goods of a person who had ap¬ 
pealed to a tribune ; and for refusing to admit 
his right of protest. He instiluled a criminal 
process against Caius Claudius for the same, 
declaring his intention to prosecute both the 
censors for treason; and he demanded of 
Caius Sulpicius, the city pra?tor, that he 
would fix a day for an assembly to try 
j tbein. The censors declared that they had 
no objection lo the people passing their judg¬ 
ment on them as soon as they pleased; and the 
j days for trial of the treason were fixed for the 
eighth and seventh before the calends of Octo- 
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her. The censors went up immediately to the 
temple of lil)erly, where they scaled the books of 
the public accounts, shut up the olfice, and dis- 
missetl llie dorks; allirming, tliat (licy would 
do no kind of public busiucbs, until the judg¬ 
ment of the people was passed on tlioin. 
Claudius was fust brougiit to trial; and after 
eight out of the cigliteeu centuries ol knights, 
and many others of the lirst class, had given 
sentence ag.iinst him, the principal men in the 
state, iinmodiatrly taking olVtlu ir gold rings in 
the sight of the people, j)ut on mourning; ami 
in that .suppliant manner sohciled the «'oinmoiis 
in his favour. Vet, it is said, that (iriurhus 
was the chief means of making a <’!iange in then 
sentiments; for on the commons crying out, 
on all sides, that (Jracchus was in no danger, 
he took a formal oath, that it his colleague 
were condemned, he would not wait for llieir 
sentence on himself, but would accompany him 
into exile. After all, the case of the accused 
was so near being desperate, that the votes of 
eight centuries more would have coiidoiinied 
him. When Claudius was acquitted, the 
tribune said, that he had nothing to do with 
Gracchus. 

XVII. This year, on the Acjuilcians peti¬ 
tioning, by their ambassadors, for an addition 
to the number of their settlers, the senate 
ordered one thousand five hundred families to 
be enrolled for the purpose; and 'Jhtiis Annins 
Luscus, Publius Hecius Subulo, and Marcus 
Cornelius Oethegus, were appointed commis¬ 
sioners to conduct them. During the same 
year, Caius Popilius and (hieius Octavius, who 
had been sent ambassadors into (hccce, read, 
first at Thebes, and afterwards carried about to 
all the othei states of l^cloponnesus, a decree, 
ordering, that “ no person should furnish the 
Roman magistrates with any thing for the use 
of the war, excc}>t wliat should he directed by a 
vote of the senate.” Tins, besides present sat¬ 
isfaction, aUbrded the allies a pleasing confi¬ 
dence, with regard to the future, of being reliev¬ 
ed from the heavy burdens and expenses, in con¬ 
sequence of the various demands of those 
magi.strates. In the council of Achaia, held at 
Argos, tile ambassadors spoki;, and wore heard 
with sentiments of mutual esteem and alTcction ; 
and then, leaving that faithful nation in confi¬ 
dent assurance of lasting prosperity, they 
crossed over to .Etolia. No civil war had yet 
broke out in that country ; but mistrust and 
jealousy universally prevailed, and nothing was 


heard but reciprocal accusations and recrimina¬ 
tions. lo put a stop to these, the ambassadors 
demanded hostages, and, without waiting to 
cure the e\ i! ellcctually, passed on to Acarnania. 
'J’he Acarnanians hold u council at Thyrium to 
give them audicnco. Here, too, there was a 
struggle between opposite tactions; some of 
the nobles requiring that garrisons might be 
placed ill tlieir cities, to protect them against 
the madnesb of lliose who labouied to engage 
tile nation in f.ivoui of the Macedonians; and 
othms, objecting to the ineasuiv, as throwing 
such an ailVoiit on peaceful and allied cities, 
as was practised only on towns taken in war, 
or engaged in ho.stililies. Tbeir id)|ectiou was 
reckoned reasonable. I'roin thence, the am- 
bassadt)rs returned to Lariska, to Hostilius, lor 
by him they had been smit. He kept ()cta\ius 
with him, and sent Popilius, with about a 
lboU''aiid soldier.s, into winter-quarters in Am- 
bracia. 

XVHI. Perseus ventured not to go out of 
Macedonia, lost the Romans miglit make an 
irruption into the kingiloin by some unguarded 
quarter; but on the approach of the winter- 
solstice, when the depth of the snow renders 
the mountains bciween tliat and 'J’liessaly im- 
jiassable, he tlnnight the season favourable for 
crushing the lioja-s and .spirits of his neighbours, 
so as to relieve him.self from all appridionston 
of danger from them, while be was employed 
elsewhere. As Colys and C'eplialus, by their 
sudden defection from the Romans, alVorded 
him security on tliat jiait of the kingdom which 
lay next to Thrace ami Epirus, and as he had 
lately .subdued the Dardanians hv arms, he 
considered that Maerdonia was only exposed 
on the side next to Illyria, the Illyrians tliein- 
solves being in motion, and having oll'ered a 
free passage to the Romans. He hoped, 
however, that in ease of reducing the nearest 
]>art of Illyria, (ientius himself, who hud Ipng 
been wavering, might be brought into alliaiiift. 
with him. »Sctting out therefore, at the head 
of ten thousand foot, the greatiT part of whom 
were soldiers of the phalanx, two tliousand light 
infantry, and five hundred horse, he proceeded 
to Stuliera. Having there supplied himself 
with corn, snflicient for many days, and ordered 
jevery requisite for besieging t6wns to%e sent 
after him, he continued his march, and on tlfe' 
third day encamped before IJscana, the largest 
city in the Penestian country. Bi'forc he em¬ 
ployed force, he sent emissaries to sound the 
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dispositions, sometimes of the commanders, 
sometimes of the inhabitants; for, besides 
some Uoops of Illyrians, there was a Roman 
garrison in the i>lace. Perceiving no prospect 
of succeeding by negotiation, he resolved to at¬ 
tack the town, and made an attempt to take it 
' by 'storm; but though his men, relieving one 
another, continued without intermission, either 
by day or night, some to apply ladders to the 
^alls, others to attempt setting fire to the gates, 
yet the besieged withstood all the fury of the 
assault; for they had hopes that the Macedo¬ 
nians would not be able to endure long the 
violence of the winter in the open field; and 
besides, that the Roman army would not give 
the king so long a respite as .should allow him 
to stay there. But, when they saw the ma¬ 
chines in motion, and towers erected, their re¬ 
solution failed; for, besides that they were 
unequal to a contest with his force, they had 
not a sufficient store of corn, or any other ne¬ 
cessary, as they hal[J not expected a siege. 
Wherefore, despairing of being able to hold out, 
the Roman garrison sent Caius Carvilius Spo- 
letinus and Caius Afranius to desire Perseus, 
first, to allow the troops to march out with 
their arms, and to carry their efieets with them; 
and then, if they could not obtain that, to receive 
his promise of their lives and liberty. The 
king promised more generously than he perform¬ 
ed ; for, after desiring thorn to march out with 
their effects, the first thing he did was to take 
away their arms. As soon as they left the city, 
both the cohort of Illyrians, five hundred in 
number, and the inhabitants of Uscana, imme¬ 
diately surrendered themselves and the city. 

XIX. Perseus, placing a garrison in Uscana, 
carried away to Stubera the whole multitude of 
prisoners, almost equal to his army in number. 
He then distributed the Romans, who amount- 
* ed to four thousand, besides officers, among 
several cities, to be kept in custody ; and, hav¬ 
ing sold the Uscanians and Illyrians, led back 
his army to Pencstia, with design to reduce the 
city of Oseneus; which, besides other advanta¬ 
ges of its situation, affords a passage into the 
country of the T^aheatians, where Gentius was 
king. As he passed by a fort, named Drauda- 
cum, which was full of men, a person, well 
. acquainted with the country, told him, tliat 
“ ihere was no use in taking Oaeneua unless he 
had Draudacum in his power; for the latter 
was situated more advantageously in every re- 
, spect.’^ His army no sooner appeared before | 
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it, than all the inhabitants agreed to capitulate 
immediately. Encouraged by the early surren¬ 
der of this place, and perceiving what terrors 
his march diffused, by taking advantage of the 
like fears, he reduced eleven other forts to 
submission. Against a very few he had occa¬ 
sion to use force ; the rest submitted voluntari¬ 
ly ; among whom were one thousand five 
hundred soldiers, who had been stationed there 
in garrison. Carvilius Spolctinus was very 
serviceable to him in his conferences with the 
garrison, by declaring that no severity had 
been shown to him and his party. At length 
I he arrived at Oajneus, which could not be taken 
without a regular siege, having a much greater 
number of men than the others, with strong 
fortifications. It was inclosed on one side by 
a river called Artatus, and on another by a very 
high mountain of difficult access ; circumstances 
which gave the inhabitants courage to make 
resistance. Perseus, having drawn lines of 
circumvallation, began, on the higher ground, 
to raise a mound, which he intended should 
exceed the wall in height. By the time that 
this work was completed, the besieged, in their 
many actions, when sallying out to defend their 
works, or to obstruct those of the enemy, had 
lost great numbers by various chances; while 
the survivors were rendered useless by wounds, 
and by continual labour both in the day and 
night. As soon as the mound was brought 
close to the wall, the royal cohort (the men of 
which are called JVicators) rushed from it into 
the town, while an assault was made by scalade 
in many places at once. All the males, who 
had reached the age of puberty, were put to the 
sword, their wives and children were thrown 
into confinement, and every thing else was 
given as booty to the soldiers. Returning 
thence victorious to Stubera, he sent, as am¬ 
bassadors to Gentius,—Pleuratus, an Illyrian, 
who lived in exile at his court, and Apputeus,^ 
a Macedonian, from Beroea. Their instructions 
were, to represent his exploits against the Ro¬ 
mans and Dardanians during the preceding 
summer and winter, and to add the recent 
operations of his winter campaign in Illyria, 
and to exhort Gentius to unite with him and 
the Macedonians in a treaty of friendship. 

XX. I’licy crossed over the top of Mount 
Scordus, and through desert tracts of Illyria, 
which the Macedonians had laid waste, for the 
purpose of preventing the Dardanians from pass¬ 
ing easily into Illyria or Macedonia; and, at 
39 
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Ungth, after undergoing prodigious fatigue, 
arrived at Scodra. King Gentius was at liis* 
sue, to which place he invited the ambassadors, 
and lent a favourable ear to their representa¬ 
tions, but gave them an indecisive answer: that 
be wanted not inclination to go to war with 
the Romans, but was in extreme want of 
money to enable him to enter on such an under¬ 
taking,” This answer tliey brought to the 
king, while he was busy at Stubera in selling 
the prisoners from Illyria. He immediately 
sent back the same ambassadors, to whom he 
added Glaucias, one of his body guards, but 
without any mention of money ; the only thing 
that could induce the needy barbarian to take 
a part in the war. Then Perseus, after ravag¬ 
ing Ancyra, led back his army, once more, into 
Penestia; and having strengthened the garri¬ 
sons of Uscana, and the other fortresses which 
he had taken in that quarter, he retired into 
Macedonia. 

XXI. liucius Cffilius, a Roman lieutenant- 
general, commanded, at that time, in Illyria. 
While the king was in tliat country, he did not 
venture to stir; but, on his departure, he made 
an attempt to recover Uscana, in Penestia : in 
which, being repulsed, with great loss, by the 
Macedonian garrison, he led back his forces to 
Lychnidus. In a short time after ho sent 
Marcus Trcbcllius Fregellanus, with a very 
str(uig force, into Penestia, to receive hostages 
from the cities which had faithfully remained in 
friendship. He ordered him, also, to march 
on to the Parthinlans, who had likewise cove¬ 
nanted to give hostages, and he received them 
from both nations without any trouble: those 
of the Pciier>Uans were sent to ApoHonia; 
those of the Parthinians, to Dyrrachium, then 
more generally called by the Greeks Ej)idam- 
nus. Appius Claudius, wishing to repair the 
disgrace which he hud suffered in Illyria, made 
an attack on Phanotc, a fortress of Epirus; 
bringing with him, besides the Roman troops, 
Athamanian and Thesprotian auxiliaries, to 
the amount of six thousand men; but he gained 
no advantage; for Clevas, who had been left 
there with a strong garrison, effectually de¬ 
fended the place. Perseus marched to Elimea, 
and, after purifying his army, led it to Stratus, 
in compliance with an invitation of the ^to- 
lians. Stratus was then the strongest city in 
uEtoIia. It stands on the Ambracian gulf, 
near the river Achclous. Thither he marched 
with ten thousand fool and three hundred horse; i 


for he did not choose to bring a larger party of 
the latter, on account of the narrowness and 
ruggedness of the roads. On the third day he 
came to mount Citium, which he could scarce¬ 
ly climb over, by reason of the depth of llie 
snow; and, afterwards, with difficulty found 
even a place for his camp. Leaving that spot, 
rather because he could not conveniently striy, 
than that either the road, or the weather, was 
tolerable, the army after sullering severe hard; 
ships, which fell heaviest on the beasts of bur¬ 
den, encamped on the second day at the tem¬ 
ple of Jupiter, called Nicffus. After a very 
long march thence, he arrived at the river 
Aracthus, where the depth of the water obliged 
him to halt until a bridge could be made. As 
soon as this was finished, he led over his army, 
and, having proceeded one day’s march, met 
Archidamus, an iEtoliau of distinction, who 
proposed delivering Stratus into his hands. 

XXII. On that day Perseus encamped at 
the bounds of the ^tolian territory ; and, on 
the next, arrived before Stratus, wliere pitch¬ 
ing his camp near the river Achelous, he expect¬ 
ed that the ^tolians would come in crowds, to 
put themselves under his protection; hut, on 
the contrary, he found the gates shut, and dis¬ 
covered that, the very night before he arrived, 
a Roman garrison, under Caius Popilius, 
lieutenant-general, had been rc<‘civcd into the 
town. The noliles, who, while Archidaimis 
was present, had out of deference to his au¬ 
thority, submitted to invite the king, as soon 
as he went out for that purjiosc, hud heeoine 
less zealous, and had givi*ii an opportunity to 
the opposite faction to call in Popilius, with 
one thousand foot, from Ainbracia. At the 
same juncture came also Dinarchus, general of 
the iEtoUan cavalry, with six hundred foot and 
one hundred horse. It was well known that 
he came to Stratus intending to act with Per¬ 
seus ; but that, with the change of fortune, he 
had changed his mind, and joined the Romans. 
Nor was Popilius le.ss on his guard than was 
requisite among people of such fickle tempers. 
He immediately took into his own keeping 
the keys of the gates, with the direction of the 
guard of the walls, removing Dinarchus and the 
.lEtolians, together with the young men o( 
Stratus, into the citadel, under pretence of 
garrisoning it. Perseus sounded the ganiK(?ii, 
by addressing them from the eminences tliat 
hung over the upper part of tlic city, and Glid¬ 
ing that they were obstinate, and even kept 
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him at a distance with weapons, removed his 
camp to the other side of the river Petitarus, 
about five miles from the town : there he held a 
council, wherein Archidamus and the refugees 
from Epirus advised, that he should remain 
' there; but the Macedonian nobles argued, that 
■it would l)e wrong to fight against the severity 
of the season without having magazines of pro¬ 
visions; in which case the besiegers wouhl feel 
a scarcity sooner than the bcsiege<l: especially, 
as tlic winter-quarters of the enemy were at no 
great distanced which consideration so much 
discouraged him, tlmt he marched away into 
Aperantia. The Aperantians, in consequence 
of the great interest and influence which Archi¬ 
damus possessed among them, submitted to 
Perseus, with universal consent: and Archida- 
inus himself was appointed their governor, with 
a body of eight hundred soldiers. 

XXIII. The king then marched into Mace¬ 
donia, his men and horses suffering, on the 
way, hardships no less severe than they had 
encountered on leaving home. However, the 
report of Perseus’s march to Stratus obliged 
Appius to raise the siege of Phanotc, Olevas, 
with a body of active young men, pursued him 
to the foot of a mountain, in a defile almost 
impassable, killed one thousand men of his 
disordered troops, and look two hundred pri- 
* soners. Appius, when he got clear of the de¬ 
file, encamjied in a plain named Fileon, where 
he remained for some days. Meanwhile Cle- 


vas, being joined by Philostratus, governor of 
Epirus, proceeded over the mountains into the 
lands of Antigonea. I'he Macedonians setting 
out to plunder, Philostratus, with his party, 
posted himself in ambush. The troops at 
Antigonea hastened out against the straggling 
plunderers, but, on their flying, pursued them 
with too great eagerness, until they precipitated 
themselves into tlie valley which was beset by 
the enemy, who killed one thousand, and inailo 
about one Inimlnnl prisoners. Being thus suc¬ 
cessful every where, they encamped near the 
post of Appius, in order to prevent the Roman 
army from offering violence to any of their 
allies. Appius, finding tliat he wasted time 
there to no purpose, dismissed the Chaonian 
and other Epirotes, and with his Italian soldiers 
marched back to Illyria ; then sending the 
troops to their several winter-quarters, iu the 
confederate cities of the Parthinians, he went 
home to Rome to perform a sacrifice. Perseus 
recalled from Penestia one thousand foot and 
two hundred horse, whom he sent to garrison 
Oassundria. His ambassadors returned from 
Gentius with the same answer as before. Still 
he did not give up his design, but sent embassy 
after embassy, to solicit him; yet, notwith¬ 
standing that he was sensible of the powerful 
support he would find in Gentius, the Macedo¬ 
nian could not prevail on himself to expend 
money on the business. *<* * * 
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Marrins [’hilippiis, consul, wuli much (hnicuity, penetrates into Macedonia, and takes several cities, 
'i'he Rliodnins send an einliassy to Uotnc, tliieatenine to aid Perseus, unless the Romans made pc-ace with 
liitit. I.ttcuis /Rmilnis Paiillns, ronsitl, sent apaiiiat Peiaetis, ilereata liiiii, and reduces all Mneedonta to 
siihjecliuii. Itcfoie the rripai;eiiient, (Jams .Stilpiciii-s (Julius, a military Irihiine, foretells ail eclipse of the 
flioon, and warns the sohliets not to he alarmed at that pheiiouienoii, (Jeiilins, kiiip of Illyria, vanqiiished 
hy Aiiicins, prietoi, and sent (iriaoiier, touellier with his wife and rhihlreii, to Rome. Ainhassadors from 
Ptolemy and Cleopatra, king iiml tineen of Kgypt, complain of Aiiliochns niakiiift war upon Ihein. Perseus, 
not paying Uuuienea, king of Pergamiis, and Gentius, king 01 Illyria, the money he had promised them for 
their assistance, is descried hy them. 


I, Eaihy in the following spring, the consul, 
Ciuintus Mnreius Plhlippus, set out from 
Rome, with five thousiund men, wliom he wits 
to carry over to reinforce his legions, and ar¬ 
rived at Uruiidusinin, Marcus I’oiiilius, of 
consular rank, and other young men of eijual 
dignity, accoin]mnied him, in quality of military 
tribunes, for the legions in Macedonia, A'early 
at the same time, Caius Marcius Figulus, the 
firaitor, whose province was the fleet, came to 
Brundusiuin ; and, both sailing from Italy, made 
Corcyra on the second day, and Actium, a 
port of Acarnania, on the third. 'J'hc con- 
Bul, then, disembarking at Ambracia, proceed¬ 
ed towards Thessaly hy land. The pnetor, 
doubling Cape Leucate, sailed into the gulf 
of Corinth; then, leaving his ships at Creusa, 
he went by land also through tlie middle of 
Bocotia, and, by a quick journey of one day, 
came to the fleet at Chalcis. Aulus Hostilius 
at that time lay encamped in Thessaly, near 
Palaipharsalus'; and though he had performed 
«o warlike act of any consequence; yet he had 
reformed his troops from a state of dissolute 
licentiousness, and brought them to exact mili¬ 
tary discipline ; had faithfully consulted the 


interest of the allies, and defended them from 
every kind of injury. On hearing of his suc¬ 
cessor’s approach, he carefully inspected the 
arms, men, and hor-ses; and then, with the 
army in complete order, he marched out to 
meet the consul. The meeting was such as 
liccaine their own dignity and the Roman 
character; and in transacting business after¬ 
wards, they pveserved the greatest harmony and 
propriety. The proconsul, addressing himself 
to the troops, exhorted them to behave with 
courage, and with due respect to the orders of 
their commander. He then recommended them, 
in warm terms, to the consul, and, us soon as 
he had despatched the necessary affairs, set 
off for Rome. A few days after, the consul 
made a speech to his soldiers, which began 
with the unnatural murder which Perseus had 
perpetrated on his brother, and meditated 
against his father; he then mentioned “his 
acquisition of the kingdom by the most nefari¬ 
ous practices; his poisonings and murders ; 
his abominable attempt to assassinate Eumenes; 
the injuries he had committed against the Ro¬ 
man people; and his plundering the cities 
of their allies, in violation of the treaty. 
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“ ITow detoRtablc KUch proceedings were in the 
sight of tlie gods, Perseus would feel,” he said, 
« in the issue of his afl'airs; for the gods always 
favoured righteous and honourable dealings; by 
in'e.ins of which the Roman state had risen to 
its present exaltation.” He compared the 
strength of the Roman people, whose authori¬ 
ty was now acknowledged throughout the 
whole world, with that of Macedonia ; and the 
armies of the one with those of the other; 
and then he asked, “ Was not the power of j 
Philip, and that of Antiochus, much superior 1” , 
and yet both of them had been conquered. 

II. Having animated his soldiers by such ex¬ 
hortations, he l>egan to consult on a general 
plan of operations for the campaign; being 
joined by the prsetor, Caius Marcius, who, after 
receiving the command of the fleet, came thi¬ 
ther from Chalcis. It was resolved not to waste 
time, by delaying longer in Thessaly; hut to 
decamp immediately, and advance into Mace¬ 
donia ; and that the prator should exert him¬ 
self to the utmost, that the fleet might appear, 
at the same time, on the enemy’s coast. The 
prffitor then took his leave; and the consul, 
ordering the soldiers to carry a month’s provi¬ 
sions, struck his tents, on the tenth day after 
he received the command of the army, and put¬ 
ting the troops in motion, marched until night. 
Before he proceeded, he called together his 
guides, and ordered them to explain, in the 
presence of the council, by what road each of 
them proposed to lead him; then desiring 
them to withdraw, he asked the opinion of the 
council, as to what route he should prefer. 
Some advised the road through Pythium; 
others, that over the Cambunian mountains, 
where the consul Hostilius had marched the 
year before; while others, again preferred that 
which passed by the side of the lake Aacuris. 
There was yet before him a considerable length 
of way, which led alike towards all of these; 
the farther consideration of this matter was 
therefore postponed until they should encamp 
near the place where the roads diverged. He 
then marched into Perrh®bia, and posted him¬ 
self between Azorus and Uoliche, in order to 
consider again which was the preferable road. 
In the mean time, Perseus, understanding that 
the enemy was marching towards him, but un¬ 
able to guess what route he might take, resolv¬ 
ed to secure all the passes. To the top of the 
Cambunian mountains, called by the natives 
Volustana, he sent ten thousand light-infantry, 


under the command of Ascle[.iodotus; order¬ 
ing Hippias witlj a dctachfiunt of twelve 
thousand Macedonians, Ui guard tin* pass call¬ 
ed Laputhus, near a fort which stooil over the 
lake Ascuris. He himself, with the rest of his 
forces, lay for s(nn(’lime in carnj) at Dius; l)ul 
afterwards, as if he had lost tlm use of his judg¬ 
ment, and was iiteapable of forming any plan, 
he used to galloj> along the coast, willi a parly 
of light horse, sometimes to Ileracleus, soine-^ 
times to Phila, and then return with llie same 
speed to Dius. 

III. By this lime the consul had determin¬ 
ed to marc!) through the pass near Octoloplius, 
where, as we. have mentioned, the camp of 
Philip formerly stood. But he do 
! prudent lo despatch before him four tliousand 
men, to secure such places as might be useful; 
the command of this party was given to Mar¬ 
cus Claudius, and (Quintus Marcius the con¬ 
sul’s son. The main body followed close after, 
but the road was so steep, rough, and craggy, 
that the advanced party of light troops, with 
great difficulty, effected in two days a march of 
fifteen miles; they then encamped on a spot 
called the tower of Eudieru. Next day they ad¬ 
vanced seven miles, and, having seized on a 
hill, at a small distance from the enemy’s 
camp, sent back a message to the consul, 
that “ they had arrived within siglil of the ene¬ 
my ; and had taken post in a place which was 
safe and convenient in every respect; urging 
him to join them with all possible speed.” 
’Phis message came to th<‘ consul, at the lake 
Ascuris, at a time when he was full of anxiety, 
on account of the badness of the road into whi< h 
he had brought the army, and for llie fate of 
the small force he had sent forward among the 
posts of the enemy. His spirits were there¬ 
fore greatly revived ; and, soon elVecting a junc¬ 
tion of all his forces, he pitched his camp im 
the side of the hill that had been seized, where 
the ground was the most commodious. 'J'hip 
hill was so high as fo atford a wide-extended 
prospect, presenting to their eyes, at one view, 
not only the enemy’s camp, which was little 
more than a mile distant, but th<^whole extent 
of territory to Dius and Phila, together with a 
large tract of the sea coast; circumstances 
which greatly enlivened the courage of the sol¬ 
diers, giving them so near a view of the grand 
theatre of the war, of all the king’s forces, and 
of the country of the enemy. So highly were 
they animated, that they pressed the consul to 
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lead them on directly; but, after the fatigue 
that they* had suflered on the road, one day was 
sot apart for repose. On the third day, the 
consul, leaving one half of his troops to guard 
the camp, marched against the enemy. 

IV. Hippias had been sent by the king, a 
short time before, to maintain that pass; and 
having employed himself, since he first saw the 
.Roman camp on the hill, in preparing his men’s 
^tninds for a battle, he now went forth to meet 
the consul’s army as it advanced. The Ro¬ 
mans came out to battle with light armour, as 
did the Macedonians; light troops being (lie 
fittest for the kind of light in which they were 
about to engage. As soon as they met, there¬ 
fore, they instantly discharged their javelins, 
and many wounds were given and received on 
both sides in a disorderly kind of conflict; but 
few of either party were killed. This only 
loused ihcir courage for the following day, 
when they would have engaged with more 
numerous forces, and with greater animosity, 
hud there been room to forma line; but the 
.summit of the mountain was contracted into a 
ridge so narrow, as scarcely lo allow space for 
three files in front; so that the greater part, 
<‘.‘<j>eciaily sucli as carric;d heavy arms, stood 
mere .spectators of the fight. 'I'hc light troops 
cNcn ran through tlu; hollows of the hill, and 
lUfackod the flanks of the enemy ; never con- 
snlering eitlie.r the advantage or disadvantage 
>if the ground, provided they could but come lo 
a('tion. 'Phut day, too, greater numbers were 
wounded than killed, and night put a stop to 
the dispute. The Roman general was greatly 
at a loss how to proceed on the third day; for 
to remain on that naked hill was impossible, 
and he could not return without disgrace, and 
even danger, if the Macedonian, with the ad¬ 
vantage of the ground, should press on liis 
troops in their retreat: he had therefore no 
other plan left than to persevere in his bold 
attempt, which sometimes, in the issue, proves 
the wisest course. He had, in fact, brought 
himself into such a situation, that if he had had 
to deal with an enemy, like the ancient kings of 
Macedon, he might have suffered a severe 
defeat. But while tlioking, with his horsemen, 
Tail up and down the shore at I)ius; and, 
'though almost within hearing of the shout and 
Roise of twelve thousand of his forces who were 
engaged, neither sent up fresh men to relievo 
the weary, nor, what was most material, a})j)ear- 
cd himself in the action ; the Roman general, 


notwithstanding that he was above sixty years 
old, and unwieldy through corpulency, perform¬ 
ed actively every duty of a commander. He 
persisted with extraordinary resolution in his 
bold undertaking; and, leaving Popilius '^o 
guard the summit, marched across, through 
places which would have been impassable, if he 
had not sent forward a party to open the road. 
Attains and Misagenes, with the auxiliary 
troops of their own nations, were ordered lo 
protect them, while clearing the way through 
the forests. He himself, keeping the cavalry 
and baggage before him, closed the rear with 
the legions. 

V. In descending the mountain, the men 
suflered incxpres.siblc fatigue, besides the fre¬ 
quent falling of the cattle and their loads, so 
that, before they had advanced quite four 
miles, they began to think that their most 
eligible plan would be to return if possible, by 
the way they came. The elephants caused 
almost a.s much confusion among the troops as 
an enemy could; for, when they came to im¬ 
passable steeps, they threw ofl’ ihcir riders, and 
set up such a hideous roar, as spread terror 
through all, especially among the horses, until 
a method was contrived for bringing Jhem 
down. They fa.stencd in the eartli, some way 
from the top, two long stiong posts, di.stant 
from each other a little more tlian the brcadtli 
of the animal, on whicli were fastened beams 
thirty feet long, which str<‘tchcd across the 
precipice, by niean.s of which they formed a 
kiiul of bridge, and covered it with earth; a 
little lower, anollier; then a third bridge, with 
several others one after another, where steeps 
were found. The elephant walked forward on 
solid footing; but, before he came to the end, 
the posts underneath were cut, and the bridge 
falling, obliged him to slide down gently to the 
beginning of the next bridge, which some of 
them performed standing, others on their 
haunches. When they arrived at the level of 
another bridge, they were again carried down, 
by its falling in like manner; and this operation 
was repeated till they came to more level 
ground. The Romans advanced that day 
scarcely more than seven miles; and even of 
this journey little was performed on foot. 
Their method of proceeding in general was 
rolling thomselvcR down, together with their 
arms and baggage, by wliich they were scveiely 
hint; insiumu'h, that even their eommandor, 
who led them such a march, did not deny, but 
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that the whole army might have been cut off 
by a small party. During the night, they ar¬ 
rived at a Bniall plain; but, as it was hemmed 
in on every side, they could not immediately 
discover whether it was a place of danger or 
not. However, as they had, beyond their ex¬ 
pectation, at length found good footing, they 
judged it necessary to wait, during the next 
day, in that deep valley for Po]aUus, and the 
forces left behind with him; who, though the 
enemy gave them no disturlianco, suffered se¬ 
verely from the difficulties of the ground,— 
almost, indeed, as if they had been harass<‘d by 
an enemy. These having joined the main body, 
the whole proceeded on the third day, through 
a pass called by the natives CaUipeuce. ^Phe 
road before them was not more easy than what 
they had passed ; but experience had taught 
them to surmount the difficulties, while they 
were supported hy more comfortable hopes, 
as they saw no enemy any where, and as they 
were coming nearer to the sea. On the fourth 
day, they marched down into the plains, where 
they pitched their camp of infantry between 
Heracleus and Libethrus, the greater part 
being posted on hills, the rest occupying a 
valley and part of the plain where the cavalry 
encamped. 

VI. The king, it is said, was bathing, when 
he was informed of the enemy’s approach ; on 
hearing which, ho started up from his seat, in 
a fright, crying out, that he was conquered 
without a battle; he then rushed out, and after¬ 
wards continued in a state of such perturbation, 
that he could neither give any orders, nor form 
any plan, but what liis fears dictated, and even 
these he frequently altered. Of his two most 
intimate friends, he sent Nicias to Pella, where 
his treasure was lodged, with orders to throw 
all that he found there into the sea, and An- 
dronicus to Thessaloniea, to burn the dock¬ 
yards. At the same lime he recalled llippias 
and Asclepiodotus from the places which they 
had been appointed to guard, and opened every 
pass to the Romans. He went himself to 
Dius, where, collecting all the golden statues, 
that they might not fall a prey to the enemy, 
he put them on board the fleet, which he or- 
<lered to remove with all speed to Pydna. This 
behaviour of Perseus was the cause, that the 
conduct of the consul, in venturhig into a situ¬ 
ation out of which he could not retreat without 
the enemy’s permission, although it might have 
been deemed rash and inconsiderate, yet car¬ 


ried, in fact, the appearance of judicious bold¬ 
ness. For there were only two passes througli 
which the Romans could remove from their 
present situation: one through Tempo into 
Thessaly, the other by Dius into Macedonia; 
and both these were occupied by parties of the 
king’s troops. So that if an intrepid command¬ 
er had, only for ten days, maintained his 
ground, without yielding to the first appear 
ance of the Romans’ approach, they could nei¬ 
ther have retreated hy Tempe, nor have had 
any road open for the conveyance of provi¬ 
sions from thence. For Tempo is a pass of 
such a nature, that, supposing no obstruction 
given hy an enemy, it is difficult to get through 
It; being so narrow for the length of five miles, 
that there is barely room for a loaded horse to 
pass : the precipices, also, on both sides are so 
abrupt, that it is scarcely possildo to look down 
from them, without a degree of dizziness of the 
eyes and head; while the horror of the scone 
is increased by the roaring and depth of the 
river Peneus flowing through the middle of the 
glen. This defile, in its nature so dangerous, 
had, for its security, four parties of the king’s 
troops, stationed in diflerent places: one near 
Gonnus, at the first entrance; another in an 
impregnable fortress at Condylos; a third near 
Lapathus, in a place called Charax ; and the 
fourth on the road itself about midway, where 
the valley is narrowest, and which might have 
been easily defended even by half a score men. 
All possibility either of retreating, or of re¬ 
ceiving provisions through Tempe, being cut 
olf, the Romans, in order to return, must have, 
crossed over the same mountains from which 
they came down ; hut even though they might 
have been able to effect this hy passing unob¬ 
served, they never could have accomplished it 
openly, and while the enemy kept jiosscssion 
of the heights; and besides, the difficulties 
which they had already ex]»ericnced would have 
precluded every hope of the kind. In thk- 
situation, to which want of caution had brought 
them, they would have no other plan left than 
to force their way into Macedonia, through the 
midst of the enemy posted at Dius; and if the 
gods had not deprived the king of his under¬ 
standing, this would have been extremely dif¬ 
ficult. For the space b('tvv(‘(‘ii the loot of 
Mount Olympus and the sea is not mufli 
more than a mile in breadth ; one half of which 
is taken up by the mouth of the river IJaphirus, 
which forms a large morass, and, of the remain- 
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ing plain, a great share is occupied by the town 
and the temple of Jupiter; the rest being a 
very small space, might have been shut up with 
a trench and rampart of no great length ; or, 
HO great was the plenty of stones and limber 
on the spot, that a wall might have been drawn 
across, and towers erected. But the king’s 
judgment was so entirely blinded by the sud¬ 
den fright, that he reflected not upon any one 
of these circumstances; on the contrary he j 
evacuated all his strong posts, leaving tliein 
open to the •c'Ucmy, and fled back to Pydna. 

VII. The consul, perceiving that the ene¬ 
my’s total want ot courage and conduct pre¬ 
sented him a most lavoralile prospect, not only 
of safety, but of success, sent back a messenger 
to Larissa, with orders to Spurius Lucretius 
to seize on the deserted foits about Tempo ; 
then sending forward l^opilius, to examine 
all the j)ass(?s round Dius, and learning that all 
was clear, he marched in two days to that town, 
ordering the camp to be j)itchcd under the walls 
of the temple, that no violation might be oi- 
fered to that sacred place, lie w'ent himself 
into the city; and seeing it, though not large, 
yet highly ornamented with public buildings 
and abundance of statues, and remarkably well 
fortified, he could scarcely believe that a place 
of such importance had been abandoned, with¬ 
out a design to cover some stratagem. He 
waited therefore, one day to examine all the 
country round; thou he decamped; and sup¬ 
posing that he should find plenty of corn in his 
way, advanced to a river called the Mytis. On 
the day following, continuing his march, he re¬ 
ceived the voluntary surrender of the city of 
Agassa ; whereupon, in order to gain the good 
opinion of the rest of the Macedonians, he con¬ 
tented himself with receiving hostages, assur¬ 
ing the inhabitants, that ho would leave them 
their city without a garrison, and that they 
should live free from taxes, and under their 
own laws. Proceeding thence one day’s march, 
he encamped at the river Ascordus; but, find¬ 
ing that the farther he removed from Thessaly, 
the greater was the scarcity of every thing, he 
returned to Dius; which clearly demonstrated 
how much he must have suffered if ho had 
been shut out from an intercourse with 'J’hes- 
' saly, since he found it unsafe to go to any great 
.^stance from it. Perseus, having drawn all 
his forces into one body, and assembled all his 
generals, reprimanded severely the commanders 
of the garrisons, and particularly Hippias, and 
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Asclepiodotus ; asserting that they had betray¬ 
ed to the Romans the keys of Macedonia; al¬ 
though, in fact, no one deserved more justly to 
be blamed for it than himself. The consul, on 
seeing the fleet at sea, conceived hopes that 
they were coming with provisions, for every 
article had now become very dear aud very 
scarce; but when the ships came into harbour, 
he was informed that the transports had been 
left behind at Magnesia. He was then under 
great per})lexity to determine what measures to 
tuk('; so hard did he find it to struggle with 
, tlic dinicultb's ol bis situation, though not og- 
gravalcil by any cllbrt of the enemy; when 
very seasonably, a letter arrived from Lucre¬ 
tius, acquaiiiiiug liini that he was in possession 
of all the forts about Tempo and Phila, and had 
j found in them great plenty of corn and other 
necessaries. 

VIII. 'J’his news highly rejoiced the con¬ 
sul ; and he immediately removed his quarters 
from Dius to Phila, in order to strengthen that 
post, and, at the same time to diHtribute com 
to the soldiers, on the spot, as the carriage of it 
thence would be tedious. That march gave 
rise to opinions not at all favourable to his re¬ 
putation : somci said that he retired from the 
enemy through fear ; because if he had staid he 
must have risked a battle: others, that, not 
considering the daily changes produced by for¬ 
tune in the affairs of war, lie had let slip out 
of his hands, advantages which threw them¬ 
selves in his way, an<l wJiich, in all jirohability, 
he could never regain. P’or, by giving up the 
possession of Dius, he at onc(5 roused the ene¬ 
my to action ; who at length saw the necessity 
of endeavouring to recover what he had lost 
before through his own fault. On hearing 
of tlie consul’s departure, therefore, Perseus 
marched back to Dius, repaired whatever had 
been destroyed by the Romans, rebuilt the 
battlements which they had thrown down, 
strengthened the fortifications all round, and 
then pitched his camp within five miles of 
the city, on the hither bank of Enipeus, mak¬ 
ing use of the river, the passage of which 
was extremely ditficult, as a defence to his 
post. The Enijieus, which rises in a valley 
of Mount Olympus, is a small stream during 
the sumrncr, but is raised by the winter rains 
to a violent torrent, wdicii, as it runs over the 
rocks, it forms furious eddies, and, by sweep¬ 
ing away the earth at the bottom, into the 
sea, makes very deep gulfs, while the sinking 
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of the middle of the channel renders the banks 
both high and steep. By the help of this 
river, Perseus thought that he might impede 
the inarch of the enemy, and perhaps prevent j 
his proceeding any farther during the remain¬ 
der of the summer. In the meantime, the 
consul sent Popilius, with two thousand men, 
against Heracleus, about five miles from Phila, 
midway between Dius and Tempe, and which 
stands on a steep rock hanging over the river. 

IX. Popilius, before he attacked the town, 
sent to recommend to the magistrates, rather 
to try the honour and clemency of the Romans 
than their power; but this advice was totally 
disregarded, the fires in the king’s camp on the 
Enipeus being now within their sight. 'J’he 
attack was then commenced by assaults, and 
with works and macliines, as well on the side 
facing the sea (for the sliips had been brought 
up close to the shore,) as on land. A jiarly of 
Roman youths actually gained possession of 
the lowest part of the wall, by turning to the 
purposes of war a kind ol' sport which they were 
accustomed to practice, in the circus. In those 
times, when the present extravagant fashion of 
filling the area with beasts of every kind was 
yet unknown, it was customary to contrive 
various kinds of amusements; for when one 
chariot race and one set of tumblers were ex¬ 
hibited, both the performances scarcely filled 
up the space of an hour. Among other diver¬ 
sions, the directors of the gomes used to intro¬ 
duce about sixty young men in arms, sometimes 
more, whose performances were partly a rep¬ 
resentation of troops going through the mili¬ 
tary exercise, and partly a display of more ac¬ 
curate skill than appeared in the practice of 
soldiers, and which approached nearer to the 
mode of fighting used by gladiators. After 
performing various evolutions, they formed in 
a square body with their shields raised over 
their heads, and closed together, the foremost 
standing upright, the next stooping a little, the 
third and fourth lines more and more, and so 
on, till the hindmost rested on their knees, 
thus composing a covering in the shape of a 
tortoise-shell, and sloping like the roof of a 
house. Then two armed men, who stood at 
the distance of about fifty feet, ran forward, 
and after some menacing flourishes of their 
arms, mounted over the closed shields, from 
the bottom to the top of this roof; and, tread¬ 
ing as steadily as on solid ground, sometimes 
paraded along the extreme edges of it, as if re¬ 


pelling an enemy, and sometimes engaged each 
other on the middle of it. On the present occa¬ 
sion they raised the like against a part of the 
wall, and the soldiers, standing thereon, mount¬ 
ed until they were as high as the defendants on 
the battlements; these they soon beat oil', and 
the soldiers of two companies climbed over into 
the town. The only dilicrencc between this 
and the jdayful contrivance was, that here the 
outside men in the Iront and in the two flanks 
; did not raise their shields over their heads, 
, lest they should expose their bodies, hut held 
'them before them, as in battle; so that the 
j weapons thrown at them from the walls, as 
I they advanced, did them no injury, while those 
that were poured in showers on the roof slided 
! down the smooth slope to the bottom, with¬ 
out doing any mischief. 'V^'hen Heracleus was 
I taken, the consul removed his quaiters thither, 
as if he intended to besiege Dius; and after 
I driving the king thence, to advance to Picria. 
But seeing it time to prepare quarters for the 
winter, he ordered roads to be made for the 
conveyance of provi.sions fiom Thessaly, and 
I jiropcr places to be chosen for store-houses; 
j also huts to be built, where the people cinploy- 
i ed in bringing the provisions might lodge. 

X. Perseus, having at length recovered his 
spirits, after the jianic witli which he had been 
seized, began to wish that obedience had not 
been paid to the orders which he had given in 
in his fright, to throw the treasures at Pella into 
the sea, and to burn the naval arsenals at 
Thessalcnica. Androiiicus, indeed, whom he 
had sent to Thessalonica, deferred the execu¬ 
tion of this order, leaving him time for repent¬ 
ance, which accordingly took jdacc; but Nicias, 
less provident, threw into the sea what treasure 
he found at Pella: his error, however, turned 
to be not without remedy, inasmuch as the 
greatest part of that treasure was brought up 
again by divers. Nevertheless, Perseus was 
so very much ashamed of his terror on the oc¬ 
casion, that he caused the divers to be privately 
put to death, together with Andronicus and 
Nicias, that there might be no living witness 
of such dastardly conduct. In the meantime, 
Caius Marcius, with the fleet, sailed from 
Heracleus to Thessalonica. Landing his men, 
be made wide depredations on the country ; and 
when the troops from the city came out against 
him, he defeated them in several actions, 
and drove them back in dismay within their 
walls. He even alarmed the city itself; but 
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the townsmon, erecting engines of every kind, 
wounded, with stones thrown from them, not 
only such as straggled carelessly near the 
walls, but even those who were on board the 
ships. He therefore re-ernbarked bis troops ; 
and giving up the design of besieging 'J'hessa- 
jonica, proceeded thence to fifteen miles 

distant, situated opposite to Pydna, in a fertile 
country. After ravaging the lands in tliat 
quarter, he coasted along the shore until 
he arrived at Antigonea. Here his troops 
landed, and for some, time carried their depreiJa- 
-tions through all the country round, putting a 
great deal of booty on board the ships ; but after¬ 
wards a party of Macedonians, consisting of foot 
and horse intermixed, fell upon them as they 
straggled, put them lo a precipitate flight, and, 
pursuing them to the shore, killed near live, 
hundred, and took as many prisoners. Ex¬ 
treme necessity, on finding themselves hindered 
from regaining their vessels, roused the 
courage of tlio Roman soldiers, filling them | 
with de.spair of any other means of safety than j 
by resistance, and with indignation at their dis¬ 
grace. They renewed the fight on the shore, 
assisted hy the seamen ; and here about two 
hundred Macedonians were killed, and a like 
number taken. From Antigonea the fleet 
sailed on to the district of Pallene, where a de¬ 
scent was made for the purpose of plundering. 
This district belonged to the territory of 
Cassandrea, and was by far (he most plentiful 
of any at which they had yet touched on the 
coast. Inhere they were inc( by king Eume- 
nes, who came from Elea with twenty decked | 
ships; and king Prusias also sent five of the j 
like kind thither. 

XI. 8nch a large accession of strength en¬ 
couraged the praetor to lay siege to Cassandrea. 

^ This cifv was built by king Cassander, in the 
pass which connects the territory of Pallene 
with the rest of Macedonia. It is washed on 
ohe side by the Toroniean, on another by the 
M{icedonian sea; for it stands on a neck of 
land which stretches into the ocean, and rises in 
the part opposite Magnesia to a height equal 
lo that of Mount Athos, forming two unequal 
promontories, the larger called Posideum, the 
smaller Canastrieum. The besiegers formed 
their attacks on two different sides; the 
Roman general, at a place called Clitfp, drew a 
french from the Macedonian to the Toromean 


side, next to the Euripus, Eumenes carried 
on hi.s attack. The Romans underwent a vast 
deal of labour in filling up a trench, which 
Perseus hud dug in the way; and on the priefiir 
inquiring where the earth that had been taken 
out of it WHS thrown, as he saw no heaps of it 
any where, some ar<-hes were shown him that 
were closed up with it, not of equal thickness 
with the old wall, but with a single row of 
brick. On this, he formed the design of opening 
a way into the city, by breaking through that 
, wall; and he hoped to be able to eflect this 
before It should he discovered, if, by assaulting 
another part hy scalade, and raising a tumult 
there, he could divert the attention of the besieg¬ 
ed to the defence of the place attacked. There 
^ were in garrison at, Cassandrea, besides the 
; younger inhabitants, who lonncd no contemp- 
j tihle body, eight hundred Agrians and two 
j tlionsand Illyrians from Penestia, sent thither 
' hy Plcuratus; and the men of both countries, 
were remarkably warlike. While these were 
busy in defending the walls, and the Romans 
i using their utmost efforts to scale them, in an 
' instant, of time the arches wore broken down, 

I and the city laid open ; and if those who etfect- 
cd this, had been armed, they must have im¬ 
mediately become masters of (he town. When 
the soldiers were told that this work was ac¬ 
complished, tlu'y were so elated with joy, that 
they raised a sudden shout, expecting to force 
their way in at several different places. 

Xir. At first, the enemy wondered what 
this sudden shout could mean; but when Pylho 
and Philip, the commanders of the garrison, 
were toM that the city was laid open, they con¬ 
cluded that every advantage resulting from that 
event would bo in favour of whichever party 
should make the first charge; and, therefore, 
they sallied out, with a strong body of Agrians 
and Illyrians, who, while the Romans were 
coming together from various parts, and endeav¬ 
ouring to form their battalions to march into 
the eitv, attacked them thus disordered and 
irregular; and, quickly routing them, drove 
them to the trench, into which they were 
tumbled, in heaps, one over another. About 
six hundred were killed in this action, and al¬ 
most every one that was found between the 
wall and the trench was w’ounded. The blow 
meditated by the prietor, having thus recoilctl 
on himself, damped his spirit for any other at- 


sea, to which he added pointed palisades, to tempts; and as Eumenes made little or no pro¬ 


cut off the communication ; while on the other gress, though he carried on his operations both 
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by land and 8ca, they c-oricurred in a resolution I 
to strengthen their guards, in onlor to prevent 1 
the introduction of any reinforcement from | 
Macedonia: and, since they liad not succeeded ! 
by assault, to carry on the siege by regular ap¬ 
proaches. While they were adjusting matters, ^ 
according to this plan, ten harks, belonging to ; 
Perseus, sent from Thessalonica, with a chosen 1 
body of Gallic auxiliaries, observing the enemy’s ' 
ships lying at anchor in the road, took advan-! 
tage of the darkness of the night, and keeping ; 
as close to the shore as possible, in a single J 
line, effected their passage (o the city. Intclli-1 
gence of this new addition of force obliged 1 
both the Homans and Eumenes to raise the 
siege. They then sailed round the promon¬ 
tory, and brought the fleet into the harbour of 
Toron. This town, also, they intended to i 
besiege; but, perceiving that it had a strong: 
garrison to defend it, they dropped the design, | 
and proceeded to Demetrias. When they ap- j 
proached this place, they saw the fortillcatious i 
fully manned ; they therefore sailed on, and 
brought the fleet into harbour at lolcos, intend¬ 
ing, after ravaging the country there, to proceed 
to the siege of Demetrias. 

XIII. In the meantime, the consul, not to 
lie inactive, sent Marcus Popilius, with five 
thousand men, to reduce the city of Meliba?a. 
This city stands at the foot of the Mount 
Ossa, where it stretches out into Thessaly, and 
is very advantageously situated for commanding 
Demetrias. The townspeople were terrified 
by the approach of the enemy; but, soon re¬ 
covering from the fright occasioned by the un¬ 
expectedness of the event, they ran hastily in 
arms to the gates and walls, to those parts 
where they apprehended an attack ; so as to cut 
off from the enemy all hope of taking the place 
by an immediate assault. The Romans there¬ 
fore made preparations for a siege, and began 
their works for making the approaches. When 
Perseus was informed of this, and that the fleet 
lay at lolcos, intending to proceed thence to at¬ 
tack Demetrias, he sent Euphranor, one of his 
generals, with two thousand chosen men, to 
MeUbcea. His orders were, that, if he could 
compel the Romans to retire from before the 
place, he should then march secretly into De¬ 
metrias, before the enemy should bring up their 
troops from lolcos. As soon as the force em¬ 
ployed against Melibcea beheld him on the high 
grounds, they abandoned their works in great 
consternation, and set them on fire. Thus was 


Mcliheea relieved, and Euphranor marched 
instantly to Demetrias. His arrival gave the 
townsmen full confidence that they should be 
able, not only to defend their walls, but to pro¬ 
tect their lands, also, from depredations; and 
they made several irruptions on the straggling 
parties of the plunderers, not without success. 
However, the pr®tor and the king rode round 
the walls to view the situation of the city, and 
try whether they might attempt it on any side, 
cither by storm or works. It was reported, that 
some overtures of friendship between Eumenes 
and Perseus were here agitated, through Cydas, 
a Cretan, and Antimachus, governor of Deme¬ 
trias. It is certain that the armies retired from 
Demetrias. Eumenes sailed to the consul; 
and, after congratulating him on his success in 
penetrating into Macedonia, went home to 
J’crganuis. Marcus Eigulus, the pra‘tor, sent 
part of his fleet to winter at Sciathus, and with 
the remainder repaired to Oreum in Euboea; 
judging that the most convenient place for send¬ 
ing supplies to the armies in Macedonia and 
Thessaly. There are very different accounts 
given respecting king Eumenes: if Valerius 
Antias is to be believed, he neither gave any 
assistance with his fleet to the prietor, though 
often solicited by letters : nor did he part with 
the consul in good humour, being oflended at 
not being permitted to lie in the same camp 
with him; he says, too, that he could not be 
prevailed on even to leave the Gallic horsemen 
that he had brought with him. But his bro¬ 
ther Attalus remained with the consul, and in 
the constant tenor of his conduct evinced a sin¬ 
cere attachment and an extraordinary degree of 
zeal and activity in the service, 

XIV. While the war was proceeding thus 
in Macedonia, ambassadors came to Rome, 
from a chieftain of the Gauls beyond the Alps, 
whose name is said to have been Balanos, but 
of what tribe is not mentioned. They brought 
an offer of assistance towards the war in Mu- 
codonia. The senate returned him thanks, and 
sent him presents,—a golden chain of two 
pounds weight, golden bowls to the amount of 
four pounds, a horse completely caparisoned, 
and a suit of horseman’s armour. Afterwards, 
the Gauls, ambassadors from Pamphylia, 
brought into the senate-house a golden crown, 
of the value of twenty thousand Philippics, and 
requested permission to deposit it, as an offer¬ 
ing, in the shrine of Jupiter supremely good and 
great, and to offer sacrifice in the capitoT, which 
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was granted. The said ambassadors having ex¬ 
pressed a wish to renew the treaty of friendship, 
a gracious answer was given, and a present was 
made to each of two thousand Then 

audience was given to the ambassadors of king 
Prusias; and, a little after, to those of the Rho- 
^dians. The subject of both these embassies was 
the same, but their manner of treating it was 
widely different. The purpose of both was, 
to effect a peace with king Perseus. The ad¬ 
dress of Prusias consisted of entreaties rather 
than demands; for he declared, that “ he had 
•Jntherto supported the cause of the Romans, 
and would continue to support it. Rut, on 
Perseus sending ambassadors to him, on the 
subject of putting an end to the war with 
Rome, he had promised them to become a me¬ 
diator with the senateand he requested that 
“ if they could prevail on themselves to lay 
aside their resentment, they would allow him 
some share of merit in the re-establishment of 
peace.” tSuch was the discourse of the king's 
ambassadors. The Rhodians, after ostenta¬ 
tiously recounting their many services to tlie 
Roman peojile, and arrogating to themselves 
rather the greater share of its successes, parti¬ 
cularly in the case of king Anliochus, proceeded 
in this manner ; that, “ at a time when peace 
subsisted between the Macedonians and Jvo- 
inans, they likewise commenced a friendship 
with king Perseus, which they had, since, un¬ 
willingly broken, without having any reason to 
complain of him, l»ut merely because it was the 
desire of the Romans to draw them into a con¬ 
federacy in the war. For throe years ()ast 
they felt many inconveniences from the war. 
Ill eonseipience of the interruption of com¬ 
merce, and the loss of their port duties and 
jirovisions, their island was distressed by a 
general scarcjly. When their countrymen 
could no longer suff<‘r this, they had sent other 
ambassadors into Macedonia, to Perseus, to 
warn him that it was the wish of the Rhodians 
tliut he should conclude a peace with the Ro¬ 
mans, and had .sent them to Rome with the 
same message. The Rhodians would after¬ 
wards consider what measures they should 
judge proper to be taken again.st either party 
that sluiuld obstruct a pacilication.” I am 
convinced that no person, even at the present 
tim.e, can hear or read such expressions with¬ 
out indignation; we may, then, easily judge 

» 9 *'. “Zd. 


what emotions they produced in the minds of 
the senators. 

XV. According to the account of Claudius, 
no answer was given ; and the senate only di¬ 
rected a decree to be read, by which the Roman 
people ordered, that the Carians and Lycians 
should enjoy independence ; and that a letter 
should be sent immediately to each of those 
nations, acquainting them therewith. On 
hearing which the principal ambassador, whose 
arrogant demeanour, just before, seemed to hold 
the senate in contempt, sunk into abject des¬ 
pondency. Other writers say, that an answer 
was given to this effect : “ That, at the com- 
mi'iicemeni of the present war, the Roman 
people had learned, from unquestionable autho¬ 
rity, that the Rhodians, in concert with king 
Perseus, had formed secret machinations against 
their commonwealth ; and that, if that matter 
had been doubtful hitherto, the words of their 
ambassadors, just now, had reduced it to a cer¬ 
tainty ; as, in general, treachery, though at first 
sufficiently cautious, yet, in the end, betrays 
itself. The Rhodians, by their messengers, 
had acted the part of arbiters of war and peace 
througliout the world ; at their nod the Romans 
must take up arms and lay them down; and 
must soon appeal, not to the gods, but to the 
Rhodians, for their sanction of treaties. And 
was this indeed the case; that, unless their 
orders were ol»eye(l and the armies withdrawn 
from Macedonia, they would consider what 
measures they should lake 7 What the Rho¬ 
dians might determine, they themselves knew 
best; l)Ut the Roman people, as soon as the 
conquest of Perseus should be completed, an 
event which they hoped was at no great dis¬ 
tance, would most certainly consider how to 
make due retribution to each state,” according 
to its deserts in the course of the war. Never¬ 
theless the usual presents of two thousand asses 
each were sent to the ambassadors, which they 
did not accept. 

XVI. Then were read letters from the con¬ 
sul, Quintus Marcius, informing the senate, 
that « he had passed the mountains, and pene¬ 
trated into Macedonia; that the prator had 
collected there, and procured from other places, 
stores of provisions for the approaching winter; 
and that he liad brought from the Epirots 
twenty thousand measures of wheat, ten thou¬ 
sand of barley, the price of which he desired 
might be paid to their ambassadors in Rome : 
that clothing for the troops must be sent from 
40 
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Rome; and that he wanted about two hun¬ 
dred horses, which he wished to be Numidian; 
where he was, he could procure none.’" The 
senate decreed, that every thing should be 
done as desired in the consul’s letter. The 
prffitor Caius Sulpicius agreed with contractors 
for conveying into Macedonia six thousand 
gowns, thirty thousand tunics, and tlu! horses, 
all which were to bo approved by the consul ; 
and he paid the Epirot ambassadors the price 
of the corn. He then introduced to the senate, 
Onesimus, son of Pytho, a Macedonian of 
distinction. He had always advised the king 
to peaceable measures, and recommended to 
him, that, as his father Philip had, to the last 
day of his life, made it an established rule to 
read over twice every day, the treaty concluded 
with the Romans, so he shouhl, i! not daily, 
yet frequently, observe the same [)ractice. 
Finding that he could not dissuade him from 
war, he at first aiisontod himself on various 
pretences, that he might not he present at pro¬ 
ceedings which he could not approve. But at 
last, having discovered that suspicions were 
harboured against him, and hints thrown out 
of charging him with treason, he went over to 
the Romans, and was of great service to the 
consul. When he was introduced into the 
senate-house, he mentioned these circumstan¬ 
ces, and the senate thenaijion decreed that he 
should be enrolled in the nuinlier of their allies; 
that ample accommodali<»ns .sliould be jirovided 
for him ; also, a grant of two hundred acn^s of 
land, in that part of the 'J’anmtine territory 
which was the public property of tlie Roman 
people; with a house in 'rnrentum. The 
charge of executing all which was committed 
to Caius Hecimius, the pra tor. On the. ides 
of December, the censors performed the general 
survey with more severity than usual. A great 
many were dejuived of their horses, among 
whom was Publius Rutilius, who, when tribune 
of the people, had carried on a violent prosecu¬ 
tion against them : he was, besides, degraded 
from his tribe, and disfranchised. In pursu¬ 
ance of a decree of the senate, one-half of the 
taxes of that year was paid by the qiuestors 
into the hands of the censors, to defray the 
expenses of public works. Tiberius Sempro- 
nius, out of the money assigned to him, pur¬ 
chased for the public, the house of Publius 
Africanus, behind the old house, near the 
•tatue of Vertunmus, with the butchers’stalls 


and shops adjoining ; where he built the public 
court-house, afterwards called the Sempronian. 

XVII. The end of the year now approach¬ 
ed, and people’s thoughts were so deeply en¬ 
gaged by the war in Macedonia, that the gen¬ 
eral topic of their conversation was, what 
consuls they should choose, to bring that war, 
at length, to a conclusion. The senate, there¬ 
fore, passed an order, that Cneius Servilius 
should come home, to hold the elections. 
Sulpicius, the j)ra.*tor, sent the order of the 
senate to the consul; and, in a few days after, 
read his answer in public, wherein he promised 
to be in the city before the * * day of * * *, 
'J'lie consul came in due time, and the election 
was finished on the day appointed. 'I'he con¬ 
suls chosen were, Lucius A'^nulius Paullus, a 
second time, fourteen years after his first con¬ 
sulship, and Caius Licinuis Crassus. Next 
day, the following were appointed praetors ; 
Cneius 13a‘bius Tamphilus, Lucius Anicius 
Gallus, Cneius Octavius, Publius Fonteius 
Balbus, Marcus ^Ebutius Elva, and Caius 
Papirius Corbo. The senate’s anxiety about 
the Macedonian war stimulated them to more 
than ordinary expedition in all their proceed¬ 
ings ; they therefore ordered, that the magis¬ 
trates elect should immediately cast lots for 
their provinces, that it might he known which 
consul was to have the command in Macedo¬ 
nia, and which praitor that of the fleet; in 
order that they might without loss of time, 
consider and prepare whatever was requisite 
for the service, and consult the senate on any 
point where their direction was necessary, they 
voted, that, “ on the magistrates coming into 
oHire, the Latine festival should be celebrated 
as early as the rules of religion permitted; and 
that the consul who was to go into Macedo¬ 
nia, should not he detained on account of it.” 
When these orders wore passed, Italy and 
Macedonia were named as the provinces for 
the consuls ; and for the pnetors, besides thf^ 
two jurisdictions in the city, the fleet, Spain, 
Sicily, and Sardinia. As to the consuls, Ma¬ 
cedonia fell to Af^milius, Italy to Licinius. Of 
the praBtors, Cneius Bsebius got the city juris¬ 
diction ; Lucius Anicius the foreign, under a 
rule to go wherever the senate should^direct; 
Cneius Octavius, the fleet; Publius Fonteius, 
Spain; Marcus .^Ebutius, Sicily; and Caius 
Papirius, Sardinia. 

XVill. It immediately became evident to 
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all, that the conduct of Lucius .^luilius, m the 
prosecution of the war, would not be deficient 
in vigour; for, besides the well-known energy 
of his character, his thoughts were turned, with 
unremitting attention, solely on the ])usiness 
• relative to that war. In the first place, he 
.requested the senate to send commissioners into ' 
Atacedonia, to review the armies and the fleet, i 
and to }>ring authentic iuforniatioii respecting i 
the wants l)oth of the land and sea forces; to I 
make what discoveries th(‘y could respecting ' 
the slate of the king’s forces ; and to learn how | 
mucli of the c.ountry was in our power, how 
much in that of the enemy; whether the Ro¬ 
mans were still encamped among the woods 
and mountains, or had got clear of all the dilli- 
cult passes, and wore come down into the 
plains; who were faithful allies to us, who 
were doubtful, and ready to join eithi^r party 
that fortune favoured, and who were avowed 
enemies ; what store of provisions was prepar- j 
ed, and whence new supplies might be brought | 
by land-carriage, whence by the fleet; and j 
what progress ha<l been made during the last 
campaign, either on land or sea. For he 
thought, that, by gaining a thorough knowledge 
of all these particulars, the plans for future pro¬ 
ceedings might be constructed on sure grounds. 
The senate directed the consul Cneius Servili- 
us to send as commissioners, into Macedonia, 
such persons as should be approved of by Luci¬ 
us .^milius. Oneius Pomitius Ahenobarhus, 
Aulus Licinius Nerva, and Lucius Bajbius, 
were commissioned accordingly, and they be¬ 
gan their journey two days after. Towards 
the close of this year it was reported that two 
showers of stones had fallen, one in the terri¬ 
tory of Rome, the other in that of Veii; and 
the nine days’ solemnity was performed. Of 
the priests, died this year, Publius Quintilius 
Varus, flamenof Mars, and Marcus Claudius 
Marcellus, decemvir, in whose room was substi¬ 
tuted Cneius Octavius. It has been remarked 
as an instance of the increasing magnificence of 
•thfi times, that in the Circensian games, exiiib- 
itpd by Publius Cornelius Scipio Nasica and 
Publius Lentulus, curule tediles, sixty-three 
panthers, with forty bears and elephants, made 
a part of the show. 

* XIX. *At the beginning of the following 
yegr, [Y. R. 584. 13. C. 168.] Lucius jEmili- 
us Pahllus and Caius Licinius, consuls, having 
commenced their administration on the ides of j 
March, the senators were impatient to hear | 


what propositions were to be laid before them, 
particularly with respect to Macedonia, by the 
consul to whose lot that province had fallen ; 
but Paullus said, that he had as yet nothing to 
propose to them, tin; commissioners not being re¬ 
turned : that « they were then, at lirundusium, 
after having been twice driven back to Dyrrachi- 
um in attempting the jiassage: that he intended, 
shortly, to propose the business of his province 
to their consideration, when he should have 
obtained the inlorniation which was previously 
n(*ccs?.ary, and wliicli he exjiceted within very 
days.” He added, (hat “ in order that 
nothing should delay his setting out, the day 
before the cahmds of April had been fixed for 
the LatUK' festival ; alter finishing which so- 
I lemnity, lu‘ and (.'iieius Octavius would begin 
their journey as soon as tlie senate should di¬ 
rect: that, m his absence, his colleague Caius 
Licinius would take care that every thing neces¬ 
sary to be provided, or sent to the army, should 
be provided and sent; and that, in the meantime, 
audience might be given to the embassies of fo¬ 
reign nations.” Theiisual sacrifice being duly of- 
i fered, the first introduced were anibassiidors from 
Alexandria, sent by king Ptolemy and queen 
Cleopatra. I’hey came into the senate-house 
dressed in mourning, with their hair and beard 
neglected, holding in tlunr hands branches of 
olive; there they prostrated tlieniselvcs, and 
their discourse was even more piteous than 
their dress. Antiochus, king of Syria, who 
had formerly been a hostage at Rome, had 
lately, under the honourable pretext of restor¬ 
ing the elder Ptolemy to the throne, made war 
on his younger brother, then in possession of 
Alexandria ; and having gained the victory, in 
a sea-light off Pelusium, and thrown a tempo¬ 
rary bridge across the Nile, he led over his ar¬ 
my, and laid siege to Alexandria itself, to the 
great terror of the inhabitants; so that he 
seemed almost on the point of taking posses¬ 
sion of that very opulent kingdom. The am¬ 
bassadors, after complaining of tlicse proceed¬ 
ings, besought the senate to succour those 
princes, the faithful friends of their empire. 
'J’hey said, that such had been the kindness of 
the Roman people to Antiochus, such its influ¬ 
ence over all kings and nations, that, if they 
only sent ambassadors, to give him notice that 
the senate were displeased at war being made 
with princes in alliance with them, he would in¬ 
stantly retire from the walls of Alexandria, 
and lead his army home into Syria, But if this 
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were not done, Ptolemy and Cleopatra would 
soon come to Rome in the character of de¬ 
throned exiles, which must excite some de¬ 
gree of shame in the Roman people, for hav¬ 
ing neglected to succour them in their ex¬ 
treme distress.” The senate were so much af¬ 
fected by the supplications of the Alexandrians, 
that they immediately sent Caius Popilius 
Lsnas, Caius Decimius, and Caius Hostilius, 
ambassadors, to put an end to the dispute be¬ 
tween those kings. Their instructions were, 
to go first to Antiochus, then to Ptolemy; 
and to acquaint them, that, unless hostilities 
were slopped, whichever party should give 
cause to their continuance, must expect to be 
considered by the senate as neither a friend 
nor an ally. 

XX. These ambassadors set out, within 
three days, in company with those of Alexan¬ 
dria ; and, on the last day of the feast of 
Minerva, the commissioners arriv(*d from Mace¬ 
donia. Their coming had been so impatiently 
wished for, that, if it had not been very late in 
the day, the consuls would have assembled the 
senate immediately. Next day the senate met, 
and received the rcj)ort of the commissioners. 
They stated, that “ the army hud been led 
through pathless and dilficuU wilds into Mace¬ 
donia, with more risk than advantage : that 
Picria, to which its march had been directed, 
was then possessed by the king; and the two 
camps so close to each other, as to be separat¬ 
ed only by the river Enipeus: that the king 
was not disposed to fight, nor was our general 
strong enough to compel him ; and, besides, 
that the severity of the winter had interrupted 
ail military operations : that the soldiers were 
maintained in idleness, and had not corn suffi¬ 
cient for more than six duifs: that the force of 
the Macedonians was said to amount to thirty 
thousand cflective men: that if Appius Clau¬ 
dius had a sufficient force at Lychnidus, the 
king might be perplexed by his standing be¬ 
tween two enemies; but that, as tlie case stood, 
both Appius, and the troops under his com¬ 
mand, were in the utmost danger, unless either 
a regular army were speedily sent thither, or 
they were removed thence. “ From the camp,” 
they stated that “ they had gone to the fleet; 
where they learned, that many of the seamen 
had perished by sickness; that others, particu¬ 
larly such as came from Sicily, had gone off to 
their own homes; and that the ships were in 
want of men, while those who were on board 


had neither pay nor clothing: that Eumenes 
and his fleet, as if driven thither accidentally, 
had both come and gone away, without any 
apparent reason; nor did the intentions of Ihut 
king seem to be thoroughly settled.” While 
their report stated every particular in the con¬ 
duct of Eumenes as dubious, it represented 
Altalus as steady and faithful in the highest 
degree. 

XXL After the commissioners were heard, 
Lucius ^Emilius said, that he then proposed 
for consideration tlic business of the war: and 
the senate decreed, that tribunes for eight 
legions should be appointed, half by the consuls, 
and half by the people; but that none should 
be named for that year who had not held some 
office of magistracy : that, out of all the mili¬ 
tary tribunes, Lucius jErnilius should select 
such as he chose for the two legions that were 
to serve in Macedonia; and that as soon the 
Latine festival should be finished, the said con¬ 
sul, with the priDtor Cneius Octavius, to whose 
lot the fleet had fallen, should repair to that 
province.” To these was added a third, Lu¬ 
cius Anicius, the prajtor who had the foreign 
jurisdiction; for it was resolved that he should 
succeed Appius Claudius in the province of 
Illyria, near Lychnidus. The charge of rais¬ 
ing recruits was laid on the consul Caius Li- 
cinius, who was ordered to enlist, of Roman 
citizens, seven thousand foot and two hundred 
horse, and to demand, from the Latino confede¬ 
rates, seven thousand foot and four hundred 
horse ; and also to write to Cneius feervilius, 
governor of Gaul, to raise there six hundred 
horse. This force he was ordered to send, 
with all expedition, into Macedonia, to his 
colleague. It was resolved, that there should 
he no more than two legions in that province, 
but that their numbers should be filled up so 
as that each should contain six thousand foot 
and three hundred horse; and that the rest of 
the foot and horse should be placed in the 
different garrisonl; that such men as were un¬ 
fit for service should be discharged, and Inai 
the allies should he obliged to raise another 
body of ten thousand foot, and eight hundred 
horse. These were assigned as a reinforcement 
to Anicius, in addition to the two legions which 
he was ordered to carry into Illyria, consisting 
each of five tliousaiid two hundred foot, .and 
three hundred horse; and five thousand sea¬ 
men were raised for the fleet. The consul 
T.icinius was ordered to employ two legions in 
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the service of his province, and to add to them 
ten thousand foot and six hundred horse of the 
allies. 

."VX!!. When the senate had passed those 
decrees, the consul Lucius iEinilius went out 
from the senate-house, into the asseinhly of th< 
t'eople, whom he addressed in a discourse to 
tills elTect: “ Romans, I think I have perceived 
that your congratulations, on my obtaining, hy 
lot, the province of Macedonia, were warmer 
than either when I was saluted consul, or on 
the day of my commencement in ollice ; for 
..which I can assign no other reason, than your 
having conceived an opinion, that I shall be 
able to bring the war W'ith Perseus, which has 
been long protracted, to a conclusion becoming 
the majesty of the Roman people. I trust, 
that the gods also have favoured this disjiosa' 
of the lots, and will give me their aid. That 
some of these conscijucnccs will ensue, I have 
reason to believe; that the rest will, I have 
grounds to expect. One thing I know, and 
lake upon me to aflirm, with certainly; which 
is, that I will endeavour by every exertion in 
ray power, that the hope which you have con¬ 
ceived of me may not be frustrated. Every 
thing necessary for the service, the senate has 
ordeH“d; and, as it has been resolved, that I 
am to go abroad immediately, and I do not wish 
to delay ; my colleague Cains Liciniiis, whose 
excellent character you well know, will forward 
every measure with as much zeal, as if he him¬ 
self were to carry on that war. I request, that 
full credit may bo given to whatever f shall 
write to you, or to the senate ; but that you 
will not encourage the propagation of rumours 
unsupported by authority. For, as the practice 
IS at present, (and I have observed it to be un¬ 
commonly frequent since this year began,) no 
man can so entirely divest himself of all regard 
to common fame, as not to let his spirits be 
damped. In every circle, and, truly, at every 
table, there arc people wh^ lead armies into 
IJJacedonia; who know where the camp ought 
to be placed; what posts ought to be occupied 
by troops; when and through what pass that 
territory should be entered; where magazines 
should he formed ; how provisions should be 
ponveyed by land and sea; and when it is pro¬ 
per to engage the enemy, when to lie quiet. 
And,they not only determine what is best to be 
done, but, if any thing is done, in any other 
manner than what they have pointed out, they 
arraign the consul, as if he were on trial before 
VdL. IL. 3K 


them. These are great impediments to those 
who have the management of affairs: for every 
one cannot encounter injurious reports with the 
same constancy and firmness of mind as Fabius 
did, wdio chose to let his ov.’n ability be ques¬ 
tioned througli tlie folly of the people, rather 
than to mismanage tlie public business with a 
high reputation. I am not one of those who 
think that commanders ought at no time to re¬ 
ceive advice; on the contrary, I should deem 
that man more proud than wise, who regulated 
every proceeding by tlie standard of his own 
single judgment. What then is my opinion ? 
That commanders should be counselled, chiefly, 
by persons of known talent; by those who have 
made the art of war their particular study, and 
whose knowledgi' is derived from experience; 
from those who arc present at the scene of 
action, who see the country, who sec the ene¬ 
my ; wlio see the advantages that occasions 
ofll'r, and wlio, like people embarked in the 
same ship, air sharers of the danger. If, 
therefore, any one thinks himself qualified to 
give advice respci'ting the war which I am to 
conduct, which may prove advantageous to the 
public, let liini not refuse his assistance to the 
state, but let liim come with me into Macedo¬ 
nia. He shall be furnished wuth a ship, a horse, 
a tent; even bis travelling charges shall be 
defrayed. Hut if ho thinks this too much trou¬ 
ble, and jirefcrs the repose of a city life to the 
(oils of war, let him not, on land, assume the 
office, of a pilot. The city, in itself, furnishes 
abundance of topics for conversation; let it 
coniine its passion for talking within its own 
precincts, and rest assured, that we shall pay 
no attention to any councils, but such as shall 
be framed within our camp.” Soon after this 
speech the T/atinc festival being celebrated on 
the day before the calends of April, and the 
sacrifice on the mount affording favourable 
omens, the consul, and Cneius Octavius, the 
prrotor, set out directly for Macedonia. Some 
writers mention, that the consul, at his depar¬ 
ture, was escorted by multitudes unusually 
numerous; and that people, with confident 
hope, presaged a conclusion of the Macedonian 
war, and the speedy return of the consul, to a 
glorious triumph. 

XXIII. During these occurrences in Italy, 
Perseus, though he could not, at first, prevail 
on himself to complete the design which he 
had projected, of attaching to his party Gentius, 
king of Illyria, on account of the money which 
40 ’' 
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would be demanded for it; yet, when he 
found, that the Romans had penetrated through 
the difficult passes, and that the final determi¬ 
nation of the war drew near, resolved to defer 
it*'no longer, and having, by his ambassador 
Hippias, consented to pay three thousand 
talents of silver,* provided hostages were given 
on both sides; he now sent Pantauchus, one 
of his most trusty friends to conclude the 
business. Pantauchus mot the Illyrian king 
at Medeo, in the province of Laheas, and there 
received his oath and the hostages. Gentius 
likewise sent an aml)assador, named Olympic, 
to require an oath and hostages from Perseus. 
Together with him, came persons to receive 
the money ; and, by the advice of Pantauchus, 
to go to Rhodes, with ambassadors from 
Macedonia. For this purpose, Parmeiiio and 
Morcus were appointed. Their instructions 
were, first, to receive the king’s oath, the 
hostages, and money; and then to jiroceed to 
Rhodes; and it was hofied, that, by the joint 
influence of the two kings, the Rhodians might 
be prevailed upon to declare war against Rome, 
and that, if they were joined by that state 
which was acknowledged to hold the first rank 
as a maritime power, the Romans would be 
precluded from every prospect of success, either 
on land or sea. On hearing of the approach 
of the Illyrians, Perseus marched at the head 
of all hie cavalry, from his camp on the 
Enipeus, and met them at Dius. There the 
articles agreed on were executed in the presence 
of the troops, who were drawn up in a circle 
for the purpose ; for the king chose that they 
should be witness to the ratification of the 
treaty with Gentius, supposing that this event 
would add greatly to their confidence of suc¬ 
cess. The hostages were given and taken in 
the sight of all; those who were to receive the 
money, were sent to Pella, where the king’s 
treasure lay; and the persons who were to go 
to Rhodes, with the Illyrian ambassadors, were 
ordered to take ship at Thessaionica. There 
was present one Metrodorus, who had lately 
come from Rhodes, and who, on the authority 
of Dinon and Polyaratus, two principal mem¬ 
bers of that state, affirmed, that the Rhodians 
were ready to join in the war; he was set at 
the head of the joint embassy. 

XXIV. At this time Perseus sent am¬ 
bassadors to Eumenes and Antiochus, charged 
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with the same message to both, which was 
such as the state of afi'airs might seem to sug¬ 
gest : that “ a free state, and a king, were, in 
their natures, hostile to each other. That the 
practice of the Roman people was, to attack 
kings, singly, one after another; and, what 
was more shameful, to work the destruction of. 
them, by the power of other kings. Thus, his 
father was overpowered by the aid of Attains ; 
and by the assistance of Eumenes, and of his 
father Philip, in part, Antiochus was vanquish¬ 
ed; and now, both Eumenes and Prusias were 
armed against himself. If the regal power, 
should be abolished in Macedonia ; the next, 
in their way, would be Asia, which they had 
already rendered, in part, their own, under the 
pretence of liberating the states; and next to 
that lay Syria. Already Prusias was honour¬ 
ed by them, far beyond Eumenes ; and already 
Antiochus, in a moment of victory, was forbid 
to touch Egypt, the prize of his arms.” He 
desired each of them to “ consider these mat¬ 
ters seriously ; and to guard against future con¬ 
tingencies, either by compelling the Romans 
to make peace with him, or, if they should 
persist in such an unjust war, by treating them 
as common enemies.” The message to An¬ 
tiochus was sent openly ; the ambassador to 
Eumenes went under the pretence of ransom¬ 
ing prisoners. But some more secret business 
was transacted between them, which, in addition 
to the jealousy and distrust already conceived 
by the Romans against Eumenes, brought on 
him charges of a heavier nature. For they con¬ 
sidered him as a traitor, and nearly as an enemy, 
while the two kings laboured to overreach each 
other in schemes of fraud and avarice. There 
was a Cretan, called Cydas, an intimate of 
Eumenes; this man had formerly conferred, at 
Amphipolis, with one Chimarus, a countryman 
of his own, serving in the army of Perseus; 
and he, afterwards, had one meeting with 
Menecrates, and another with Archidamus^ 
both officers under the king at Demetrias, close 
under the wall of the town. Gryphon, too, 
who was sent on that business, had, before that, 
executed two embassies to the same Eumenes. 
These conferences and embassies were notori¬ 
ous ; but what the subject of them yv^as, or 
what agreement bad taken place between the 
kings, remained a secret. 

XXV, Now the truth of the matter was 
this: Eumenes neither wished success to Per¬ 
seus nor intended to em>ploy his arms against 
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liim; and his iH-wili arose not so nnich from 
the enmity which they inherited from their 
fathers, as from the personal quarrel w'hich 
had broken out between themselves. The 
jealousy of the two kings was not so moderate, 
that Eumeries could, with patience, have seen 
Pei'seus acquiring so vast a share of power and 
of fame as must fall to his lot, if he conquered 
the Romans. Besides which, he saw that 
Perseus, from the commencement of the war, 
had tried every means which he could devise 
to bring about a peace; and every day, as the 
danger a[)proached nearer, his wishes for it 
grew stronger; insomuch that all his thoughts 
and actions were directed to that alone. lie 
considered too, that as the war had been pro- 
lra(*ted beyond the expectations of the Romans, 
tlieir commanders and senate would not be 
averse from putting an end to it, attended as it 
was with so great inconvenience and difficulty. 
Having discovered this inclination in both par¬ 
ties, he concluded, that, from the disgust of the 
stronger party, and the fears of the weaker, a 
pacification wouhl probably ensue in the ordi¬ 
nary course of things; and therefore he wished 
to act in such a manner, as might enable him 
to assume to himself the merit of having ef¬ 
fected a reconciliation. He therefore, some¬ 
times, laboured to stipulate for a consideration 
for not affording assistance to the Romans, 
either on sea or land ; at other times, for bring¬ 
ing about a peace with them. He demanded 
for not interfering in the war, one thousand 
talentsfor effecting a peace, one thousand 
five hundred and for his sincerity in either 
case, he professed himself willing, not only to 
make oath, but to give hostages also. Perseus, 
stimulated by his fears, showed the greatest 
readiness in the beginning of the negotiation, 
and treated on the article respecting the hos¬ 
tages ; when it was agreed, that, on their being 
received, they should be sent to Crete. But 
when die sum required came to he mentioned, 
there he hesitated; remarking that, in the case 
0 !“ kings of their high character, one, at least, 
of the considerations was too mean and sordid, 
both with respect to the giver, and still more so 
with respect to the receiver. He was suffi¬ 
ciently inclined to purchase a peace with Rome, 
hut declined pacing the money until the busi- 
ne,ss should be concluded; proposing to lodge 
it in* the mean-time, in the temple of Samo- 
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thrace. As that island w'os under his own do¬ 
minion, Eumencs said, that the money might 
as well be at Pella; and ho struggled hard to 
obtain some part of it at the present. Thus, 
after all their endeavours fo circumvent ea?*h 
other, they gained nothing but disgrace. 

XXVI. This was not the only business 
which Perseus left unfinished from motives 
of avarice. It is scon that for a small sum 
of money, he rniglit have procured, through 
Eumencs, a secure peace, well purchased, even 
with half of his kingdom ; while, if defrauded, 
he might have exposed him to public view, 
as an enemy laden with the hire of treachery, 
and drawn upon him the just resentment of the 
Romans. It was from the same disposition 
that the alliance of king Gentius, when just 
brought to a conclusion, with the asitjUtance of 
a large army of (iaiils, who bad penetrated 
through Illyria, and offered themselves to him, 
were lost: of these, came ten thousand horse¬ 
men, and the same number of footmen. The 
practice of the latter was to keep pace with the 
horses in their movements, and when any of 
the riders fell, to mount in their place, and 
carry on the fight. They had stipulated that 
each horseman should receive in immediate pay¬ 
ment, ten golden Philippics, each footman five, 
and their commander one thousand. Perseus 
went from his camp on the Enipeus with half 
of his forces to meet them ; and issued orders 
through the towns and villages near the road, 
to prepare provisions, so that they might have 
plenty of corn, wine, and cattle. He brought 
with him some horses, trappings, and cloaks, 
for presents to the chiefs ; and a small quantity 
of gold to be divided among a few: for the 
multitude, he supposed might be amused with 
hopes. He advanced as far as the city of Al- 
niana, and encamped on the bank of the river 
Axius, at which lime the army of the Gauls 
lay near Desudaba, in Masdica, waiting for 
the promised hire. Thither he sent Anti- 
gonus, one of his nobles, with directions, 
that the said army should remove their camp 
to Bylazor, a place in PfiBonia, and that their 
chief should come to him. They were at 
this time seventy-five miles distant from the 
river Axius, and the king’s camp. Antigonus, 
in his message, told them what great plenty of 
every thing was provided on the road by the 
king’s directions, and what presents of apparel, 
money, and horses he intended for them on 
their arrival. They ani,wcred, that they would 
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judge of those things when they saw them; at 
the same time asking him, wliether, according 
to their stipulation for immediate payment, he 
had brought with him the gold which was to be 
distributed to each footman and horseman 1 To 
this no direct answer was given, on which 
Clondicus, their prince, said, “ Go back, then, 
and tell your king, that, until they receive the 
gold and the hostages, the Gauls will never 
move one step farther.” 'I'lie king, on receipt 
of this declaration, called a council: and, as it 
was very plain what advice all the members 
would give; he, being a better guardian of his 
money than of his kingdom, began to descant 
ou the perfidy and savage behaviour of the 
Gauls. “ The disasters ” he said, “ of many 
states demonstrated, that it would be dangerous 
to admit such a multitude into Macedonia, lest 
they might feel such allies more lioublesoiue 
than their Roman enemies. Five thousand | 
horsemen would be enough for them to employ : 
in the war, and that number they need not bo [ 
afraid to receive.” 

XXVII. Every one understood him; but as 
none had the courage to declare their opinion, 
when asked, Antigonus was sent again, with a 
message, that the king chose to employ only 
five thousand horsemen, and set no value on 
the rest of their number. When the barbarians 
heard this, they began to murmur, and show a 
great deal of anger, at being brought so far from 
home; but Clondicus again asked him, wliether 
he would pay even the five thousand, the hire 
agreed on. To this question, too, ho received 
only evasive answers; on which the Gauls, 
dismissing the insidious envoy unhurt, which 
was what he himself had scarcely hoped, re¬ 
turned home to the Danube, after utterly wast¬ 
ing such lands of Thrace as lay near their road. 
Now had this body of troops, while the king lay 
quiet on the Enipeus, been led through the pas¬ 
ses of Perrhiebia, into Thessaly, it might not 
only have stripped that country so bare, that the 
Romans could not expect supplies from thence; 
but might even have destroyed the cities them¬ 
selves, while Perseus, by detaining his enemy at 
the river, would have put it out of their power 
to succour their allies. *^rhis done, the Romans 
had even found it difficult enough to take care 
of themselves, since they could neither stay 
where they were, after losing Thessaly, whence 
their army drew sustenance, nor move forward, 

* the camp of the Macedonians stood in their | 
"way. By this error, Perseus enlivened the , 


/ioyics 0 ///it* y^omane, and damped not a Utile 
those of theMacedonianSyViho had placed much 
of their dependence on the prospect of that rein¬ 
forcement. Through the same love of riches, he 
alienated king Gentius from his interest. When 
he paid, at Pella, three hundred talents to the 
persons sent by Gentius, he allowed them to seal 
up the money. He then ordered the talents'to 
be carried to Pantauchus, and which he desired 
should bo given immediately to the king. His 
people, who had charge of the money, sealed 
I with the seals of the Illyrians, had directions 
to proceed by short journeys, and when they 
should come to the bounds of Macedonia to 
halt there, and wait for a message from him. 
Gentius, having received this small portion of 
j tlie money, and being im^ossantly urged by 
Pantauchus to commence hostilities against the 
Romans, threw into custody Marcus Perperna, 
and Lucius I’etilius, who happened to come at 
that time a.s ambassadors. As soon as Perseus 
heard this, thinking that the Illyrian had now 
laid himself under a necessity of waging war 
with the Romans at least, he sent to recall his 
money-carriers, as if to make a saving for the 
Romans, and that their booty, on liis being 
conquered, might be as great as possible. Gry¬ 
phon, too, returned from Eumenes, without 
having succeeded in any of his secret negotia¬ 
tions. Tlic jiartios themselves had mentioned 
publicly that the business of the prisoners was 
concluded, and Eumenes, to elude suspicion, 
informed the consul thaf it was so. 

XXVni. Upon the return of Gryphon from 
Eumenes, Perseus, disappointed in his hopes 
from that quarter, sent Autenor and (’allippus, 
the commanders of his fleet, with forty barks, 
to which were added five heavy galleys, to 
Tenedos, that, spreading among the islands of 
the Gyelades, they might protect the vessels 
sailing to Macedonia with corn. This squa¬ 
dron, setting sail from Cassandrea, steered, 
first, to the harbour at the foot of Mount 
Athos, and crossing over thence, with mild 
weather, to Tenedos, found lying in the ha. 
hour a number of Rhodian undecked ships, 
under the command of Eudamus; these they 
did not oflfer to molest, but, after conversing 
with their officers in friendlyterms,suffered them 
to pursue their course. Then, learning that, 
on the other side of the island, fifty transports 
of their own were shut up by a squadron of 
Eumenc.s, commanded by Damius, which lay 
in the mouth of the harbour, they sailed round 
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with all haste ; and the cnem^’a ships retiring, 
through fear, tliey sent on the transports to 
Macedonia, under convoy of ten harks, which 
had orders to return to 'I'ciiedos as soon as 
the} saw them safe. Accordingly, on the 
ninth day after, they rejoined the ilect, then 
lyihg at Sigeiun. From thence lliey sailed 
oter to Suhota, an island between Flea and 
Allies. The next day, after tlie fleet li.id : 
reached Subota, it happeiitil that thirly-f.ve j 
vessels, of the kind called horse-transpoits ■ 
sent by Eurnencs to Attalus, and which lead 
sailed from Elea, with (xulhc horsemen and 
tiieir horses, were steering towards Pbaiae, a 
promontory of Chios, fiom whence they in¬ 
tended to eross over to Macedonia. A signal 
being given to Antcuor, from a post of obser¬ 
vation, that these ships were pmssing along the 
mam, he left ►Siibota, and met. them Ik tween 
Cape Erythra; and Chios, where the sliuit is 
narrowest. Eurnencs’ oilieers could with dilH- 
culty believe, that a Maci;donian fii'ct was 
cruising in that sea; they imagined that they 
were Ilornans, or that Attalus, or some people 
si-nt home by him from the Jlornan camp, were 
on their way to Fergainus. But when, on 
their nearer approach, the sliape of the vessels 
was plainly perceived, and when the brishiicss 
of their rowing, and their prows being directed 
straight against the others, proved that tiiey 
wore enemies, dismay seized all on board; for 
they had no liopc of being able to make resis¬ 
tance, their ships being of an unwieldy kind, | 
and tlie Gauls, even wlien left (piiet, ill able to | 
live at sea. *Soinr, who wei<^ nrare‘=t to the j 
shore of the continent, swam to Ervlhru!: some, j 
crowding nil their sail, run the shijis aground 
near (Jhios; and, leaving thi*ir horses behind, | 
fled thither in haste. 'J’he barks, however, ! 
elTected a landing nearer to the city, wheie tlie | 
access was more convenient; but the Macodo- j 
Ilians overlook and put to the sword the flying | 
(.sauls, some on the road, and some before the : 


1 return to the fleet as speedily as possible; say¬ 
ing, that he would tvait for them at Phante. 
The fleet staid three days at Chios, and then 
'proceeded to Phame; where being joined by 
I the ten barks, sooner than was expected, thry 
! set sail, and crossed the -.Egean sea to Delos. 

AXIX. About this time the Kornan ambas¬ 
sadors, ('aius Pojiilius, Caius Decimius, and 
(^mis Ilostilnis, having sailed fiom Chalcis, 
with (line (junuiucremes, arrived at Delos, and 
found iheic forty Maci'donian haiks, and five 
(juimiucienics belonging to Eumenes. The 
sacred eliaracter of the island secured all parties 
! lioni any kind ol violon<-e; so that the Roman 
j and Macedonian seamen, and those of Eume- 
I lies, iiM-d to meet promiscuously in Apollo’s 
lane. Antenor, the. commander of Perseus’s 
fleet, having leanu'd, by signals from his watch- 
posts, that several transjiort ships wore passing 
by at sea, w'cnt himself m pursuit, with one 
i of Iiis barks, (sending the other lialf to cruise 
among the (’yclades,) and sunk or plunder¬ 
ed every sliip he met with. Popilius and 
Fumenes assisted as many as they were able 
dining the day ; but, in the night, the Macedo¬ 
nians sailing out, generally with two or three 
vessels, passed unseen. About this time, am¬ 
bassadors from Macedonia and Illyria, came 
together to Rhodes. The attention paid to 
tliem was the greater, in consequence of their 
sipiadron cruising freely among the Cyclades, 

' and over all tlie i1''gcan .sea, and likewise on 
account of the junction of Perseus and Oentius, 
and of tlu! report of a great body of Gauls, 
lattli lioiHO and loot, being on their march, in 
aid of those kings. Dinon and Polyaratus, the 
warm partizaiis ol' Perseus, now took fresh 
couragi', and the Rhodians not only gave a 
favourable answer to ihe ambassadors, but de- 
clari'd publicly, that “ they would put an end 
to tin* war by ihcdr own influence ; and thcre- 
fon* desired the kings to dispose themselves to 
accede to an accommodation.” 


g'.Ue, where they were refused entrance; for; XXX. It was now the beginning of spring, 
the people had shut it, not knowing who they ; and the new commanders had arrived in their 
were that fled, or who that pursued. About | provinces; the consul AEmilius in Macedonia, 
eight hundred Gauls were killed, and two hun- ! Octavius at Orcum, where the fleet lay, and 
dred made prisoners. Of the horses, some ■ Anicius in Illyria, to carry on the war against 
were lost in the sea, by the ships being wreck- | (Icntius. This prince, who was the son of 
ed, and'other.s were ham-strung by the. Mace-! PIcuratus, king of Illyria, and his queen 


(Ipnians on the shore. Antenor ordered the I Eurydicc, hod two brotlicrs, one called Pla- 
sanie ten barks, which he had employed before, | tor, by both parents, the other Caravantius, 


to carry twenty horses of cxtraordina^-y beauty, by the same mother only. From the lat- 
with the prisoners, to I’hessalonica, and to , ter, as descended of ignoble ancestors, on his 
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fsilher’t? side, ho a}»i»rohendod no competition, 
but, in order to secure himself on the throne, 
he had put to death Piator, and two of his most 
active friends, Etritus and Epicadus. It was 
r.umoured, that he was actuated by jealousy 
towards his surviving brother, who had con¬ 
cluded a treaty of marriage with Etula, the 
daughter of Honorius, prince of the Dardani- 
ans, supposing him to intend, by that match, 
to engage that nation in his interest; and this 
supposition was rendered the more probable by 
Gentius marrying her, after the death of Pia¬ 
tor. From this time, when he was delivered 
from the fear of his brother, his treatment of 
his subjects became highly oppressive, and the 
natural violence of his temper was inflamed by 
an immoderate use of wine. Having been 
prevailed on, as was mentioned above, to go to 
war with the Romans, he collected all his 
forces, amounting to fifteen thousand men, at 
liissus. From thence, detaching his brother 
with one thousand foot and fifty horse, to 
reduce, either by force or terror, the province 
of Cavia, he marched himself to Byssania, a 
city five miles distant from Idssus. As the 
inhabitants were in alliance with Rome, he 
first sent emissaries to sound their inlealions, 
who found tliein determined rather to endure a 
siege than surrender. In Oaira, the people of 
the town of Burnium cht crfully opened their 
gates to Caravaiitius, on his arrival; but an¬ 
other town, called Curavaiitis, refused him 
admittauco. He spread depredations over their 
lands, hut many of his straggling soldiers were 
killed by parties of the pt*asants. By this 
time Appius Cdaudius, having joined to his 
former force some bodies of auxiliaries, com¬ 
posed of Buiinians, Apollonians, and Dyrrha- 
chians, had left his winter-ijuarters, and was 
encamped near the river Genusus. Having 
heard of the treaty between Perseus and Gentius, 
and being highly provoked at the ill-treatment 
offered by the latter to the amb.issadors, he de¬ 
clared his determination to employ his army 
against him. The pr®tor Anicius, who was now 
at Apollonia, being informed of what passed in 
Illyria, despatched a letter to Appius, desiring 
him to wait for him at the Genusus; and, in 
three days after, he arrived in the camp. Having 
added to the auxiliary troops, which he then had, 
two thousand foot and two hundred horse of the 
Parthinians, (the foot commanded by Epicadus, 
and the horse by Agalsus,) he prepared to march 
into Illyria, where his principal object at present 


was, the raising the siege of Bassania. But his 
enterprise was retarded by an accoutit brought 
him, of the sea-coast being ravaged by a number 
of the enemy’s barks. These were eighty ves¬ 
sels, which, by the advice of Pantauchus, Gentius 
had sent to waste the lands of the Dyrrhachians 
and Apollonians. The Homan fleet wa« then 
lying near Jlpollonia. Anicius hastily repair¬ 
ed thither^ soon overtook the Illyrian plunder¬ 
ers, brought them to an eiigagement, and, de¬ 
feating them -with very little trouble, took mu- 
ny of their ships, and compelled the rest to re¬ 
tire to IllyHa. Returning thence to the camp 
at the Genusus, he hastened to the relief of 
Bassania. Gentius did not xvait the prsetor’s 
coming i but, raisirig the siege, retired to 
Scodra ‘with such precipitate haste, that he 
left part of his army behind. This "was a 
large body of forces, -which, if their courage 
had been supported by the presence of their 
commander, might have given some check to 
the Romans ; but, as he had forsaken them, 
they surrendered. 

XXXI. The cities of that country, one 
after another, followed the example ; their own 
inclinations being encouraged by the justice 
and clemency which the Roman praitor showed 
to all. The army then advanced to Scodra, 
which was the most important place in the 
I hands of the enemy, not merely because Gen- 
I tius had chosen it for the metropolis of liu 
I kingdom, but because it has by far the strongest 
fortifications of any in the territory of the La- 
beatians, and is of very difficult access. I’wo 
sides of it are defended by two rivers; the 
eastern side, by the Clausula; and the western, 
I by the Barbana, which rises out of the lake 
' Labcatus. These two rivers, uniting their 
streams fall into the river Oriuns, which, run- 
' ning down from mount Scodrus, and being 
augmented by many others, empties itself 
into the Adriatic sea. Mount Scodrus is 
much the highest hill in all that country; at 
' its foot towards the oast, lies Dardania; 
, towards the south, Macedonia; and towards the 
west, Illyria. Notwithstanding that the town 
was 80 strong, from the nature of its situation, 
and was garrisoned by the whole force of the 
Illyrian nation, with the king himself at their 
head, yet the Roman prator, encouraged by 
the happy success of his first enterprises, 
and hoping that things would proceed in the 
same train in which they had hitherto gone, and 
thinking also that a sudden alarm might have a 
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powerful effect, advanced to the walls with his \ 
troops in order of battle. But, if the garrison 
had kept their gates shut, and manned the 
walls and the towers of the gales witli soldiers, 
they might have repulsed the Romans, and 
battled all their attempts; instead of which 
'they marched out of the town, and, on equal 
ground, commenced a battle with more coura-'c 
than they supported it: for, being forced to 
give way, they crowded on one another in their 
retreat, and above two hundred having fallen 
in the very enlrance of the gate, the rest were 
so terrified, that Gentius immediately des¬ 
patched I'euticus and Bellus, two of the first 
men of the nation, to the preetor to beg a truce, 
in order to gain time to deliberate on the state 
of his affairs. He was allowed three days for 
the purpose, and, as the Roman camp was 
about five hundred paces from the city, he went 
on board a ship, and sailed up the river Bar- 
hana, into the lake of jjabeutus, as if in 
search of a retired place, where he might hold 
his councils ; but, as afterwards appeared, he 
was led by a groundless report, that his brother 
(Jaravantius was coming, with many thousands 
of soldiers collected in the country, to which 
he had been sent. This rumour dying away, 
on the third day he sailed down the river to 
Scodra; and, after sending forward messengers, 
to request an interview with the preetor, and 
phtaitiing his consent, came into the camp. 
He began his discourse with reproaches against 
himself, for the folly of his conduct; then des¬ 
cended to tears and prayers, and, falling at the 
pra'tor’s knees, gave himself up into his power. 
He was at first desired to keep up his spirits, 
and was even invited to supper; he was al¬ 
lowed to go back into the city to his people, 
and, for that day, was entertained by the prictor 
with every mark of respect. On the day 
following, he was delivered into custody, to 
Caius Cassius, a military tribune, to which un¬ 
happy situation he had let himself be reduced 
for a consideration of ten talents, scarcely the 
hire of a party of gladiators. 

XXXII. The first thing Anicius did, after 
taking possession of Scodra, was, to order the 
ambassadors Pctilius and Perperna, to be 
sought feg* and brought to him; and he enabled 
them to appear ‘again with a proper degree of 
splendour. He then immediately despatched 
Perperna to seize the king’s friends and rela¬ 
tions ; who, hastening to Medeo, a city of La- 
bcatia, conducted to the camp at Scodra, Etleva, 


the king’s consort; liis hrolhcr Caravantius; 
with hw two sons, Hcerdilotus and Pleuratus. 
Anicius, having brought the Illyrian war to a 
conclusion within thiity days, si iit Perperna to 
Rome with the news of his .success; and, in a 
few days after, king Gentius himself, with his 
mother, queen, children, and brollu-r, and 
other Illyrians of distinction. It was a singu¬ 
lar circunisianco respecting this war, that people 
in Ivome roei ived an account of its liclng finish¬ 
ed before they knew it was begun. Perseus, 
in the mean time, laboured under dreadful ap¬ 
prehensions, on account ol' the approach, both 
of the new consul ..Einilius, whose threaten- 
‘ mgs, as he heard, were highly a’arming, and 
also of the pr.Ttor Octavius: for he dreaded the 
Roman fleet, and the danger which threaten¬ 
ed the sea-coast, no less than he did the ar¬ 
my. Eumcnesand Alhenagoras commanded at 
Thessalonica, with a small garri-.on of two 
thousand targeteers. Tliilhrr he sent An- 
droeles, a.s governor, and ordered him to keep 
the troops encamped close by the naval ar¬ 
senals. He ordered one thousand horse, un¬ 
der Antigonus, to iEuiu to guard the sea- 
coast ; directing them, whenever they should 
hear of the enemy’s fleet approaching the shore 
in any part, instantly to hasten thither, to pro¬ 
tect the country people, f’ive thousand Ma¬ 
cedonians were sent to garrison tlie mountains 
Pythium and Petra, commanded by Histisus, 
Theogenes, and Milo. After making these 
detachments, he set about fortifying the bank 
of the river Enipeus, for the channel being 
neaily dry, the passage was practicable; and, 
in order that all the men might apply them¬ 
selves to this work, the women were obliged 
to bring provisions from the neighbouring cities 
into the camp. He ordered the soldiers to fetch 
timber from the W’oods which witc not far dis¬ 
tant, and erected on ike hank mch formidable 
ivorka, strengthened 'with toivers and engineSy 
as he trusted xoonhl effectiialhi bar the passage 
against any effort of the Jtomaus. On the 
other sidcy the more diligence and caution 
Panllus saxv the jMacedonians uscy the more 
assiduously did he study to devise some means 
of frustrating those hopes,which the enemy had 
not -without reason conceived. But he suffered 
immediate distress from the scarcity of -water, 
the river furnishing hut little, and that pu^ 
trid, in the part contigriovs to the. sea. 

XXXIII. 'Fhe consuty after searching in 
every place in the. neighbourhood for -water 
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mid being told dial none could he found, at last 
ordered the water-carriers to attend him to the 
shore, which was not Ihrce hundred paces dis¬ 
tant, and there to dig holes in several plcices, 
0*01 far from each other. The great height of 
the mountains gave him reason to suppose that 
they contained in their bowels several bodies of 
water, the bran<*bos of which made their w'ay 
under ground to the sea, and mixed with its wa¬ 
ters: and this appeared the more probable, as they 
discharged no streams above ground. Scarcely 
was the surface of the sand removed, when 
springs began to boil up, small at first and mud¬ 
dy, but in a little lime they threw out clear wa¬ 
ter in great plenty, as if through the favourable 
interference of the gods. I'his circumstance 
added greatly to the reputation and influence of 
the general in the minds of tlie soldiers. Ho 
then ordered them to get ready their arm.s; and 
went himself, wdth the tribunes and first cen¬ 
turions, to examine the river, in hojies of find¬ 
ing a passage, where the descent would l>c easy, 
and where the ascending the other bank would 
be least difficult. After taking a sufficient 
view of those matters, he mode it his first rare 
to provide, that, in the movements of the army, 
every thing should he done regularly, and 
without noise, at the first ord(‘r and heck of 
the general. Though notice was ])ioc.Iaimed 
of what was to he done, every one did not dis¬ 
tinctly hear; and, as the orders received were 
not clear, some did more than was ordered, 
while others did less; while dissonant shouts 
were raised in every quarter, insomuch that 
the enemy knew sooner than the soldiers them¬ 
selves, what was intended. He therefore di¬ 
rected, that the military tribune should com¬ 
municate, secretly, to the first centurion of the 
legion, then he to the next, and that so on, in 
order that each should tell the next to him in 
rank, what was requisite to he done, whether 
the instructions were to be conveyed from 
front to rear, or from rear to front. Accord¬ 
ing to a practice lately introduced, the cenlinels 
carried shields to their posts; this he. forbade; 
for as a centinel did not go to fight, but to 
watch, he had no occasion for arms; it was 
his duty, when he perceived an enemy approach¬ 
ing, to retire, and to give the alarm. They 
used to stand with their helmets on, and their 
shields erected on the ground before them ; 
when tired, they leaned on their spears; or 
laying their heads on the edge of their shields, 
stood dosing in such a manner, that from the | 


glittering of their arms they could be seen afa 
off by the enemy, while themselves could see 
nothing, lie likewise altered the practice of 
the advanced guards. Formerly, the guards 
were kept on duty through the whole day, all 
under arms, the horsemen with their horses 
bridled ; and when this happened in summer, 
under a continual scorching sun, both men and 
horses were so much exhausted by the heat and 
the languor contracted in so many hours, that 
very often, when al tacked by fresh troops, a 
small number was able to get the better of a 
much superior one. He therefore ordered, 
that the party which mounted guard in the 
morning, should be relieved at noon by another, 
which was to do the duty for the rest of the 
day ; by which means they would never be in 
danger of the like easy defeat. 

A’A'A'IV. iEmilius, after publishing, in a 
general assembly, his orders for these regula¬ 
tions, added observations, of the same purport 
with those contained in (lie speech which he 
had made in the city, that “ it was the business 
of the eomniaiider, alone, to consider what was 
proper to be done, sometimes singly, some¬ 
times in coniunction with those, whom ho 
should call to council; and that such as were 
not called, ought not to pronounce judgment 
on afl'airs either in public or private. That 
it was a soldier’s business to attend to these 
three things,—his body, that he may keep it in 
perfect strength and agility ; his armour, that 
it may be always in good order; with his 
stores of all kinds, so as to be ready in case of 
a sudden order; and to rest assured, that all 
other matters relating to him will he directed 
by the immortal gods and his captain. That 
in any army, where the soldiers formed plans, 
and that the chief was <-allcd, first one way, 
then another, by the voice of the idle multi¬ 
tude, nothing could ever succeed. For his 
part,” he declared, that “ he would take care, as 
was the duty of a general, to afi’ord them oc¬ 
casion of acting with success. On their pajt, 
they wore to make no inquiries whatever as to 
his designs; but when the signal was given, to 
discharge the duty of a soldier.” Having thus 
admonished them, he dismissed the assembly, 
while the veterans themselves acknowledged, 
that on that day, for the first time, they had, 
like recruits, been taught the business ofi a 
soldier. Nor did they, by such expressions 
only, demonstrate their high approbation of the 
consul’s discourse ; but the effect of it on their 
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behaviour was immediate. In the whole camp, 
not one person was to be seen idle; some were 
employed in shortening their weapons; others 
in scouring their helmets and cheek-pieces, 
their shields and breast-plates; some fitted 
their armour to their bodies, and tried how well 
they could move their limbs under it; some 
brandished their spears, others flouribhed their 
swords, and tried the points; so that it could 
be easily perceived that their intention was, 
W'henever they should come to battle, to finish 
the war at once, cither by a glorious victory, or 
an honourable death. On the other side, when 
Ferseus saw that, in consequence of the arrival 
of the consul, and of the opening of the spring, 
all was motion and bustle among the Romans; 
and that their general had pitched his camp on 
the opposite bank of the Enipeus, where he 
employed himself busily, sometimes in going 
round and examining all his works with a view 
of finding some place where he might pass the 
river; and sometimes in preparing every thing 
requisite for attack or defence; he exerted 
himself, no less diligently on his part, to rouse 
the courage of his soldiers, and add strength to 
his defences, as if he expected an immediate en¬ 
gagement, However, though both parties-were 
full of ardour, they lay a long time,very near 
each other, without any action. 

XXXV. In the meantime, news was receiv¬ 
ed that king Gentius had been defeated, in Il¬ 
lyria, by the pt'xtor .Inicius; and that himself 
his family, and his whole kingdom, were in the 
hands of the commonwealth; which event great¬ 
ly raised the spirits of the Romans, and struck 
no small degree of terror into the Macedonians 
and their king. At first, Perseus endeavoured 
to suppress the intelligence, and sent messengers 
to Pantauchus, who was on his way from that 
country, forbidding him to come near the camp ; 
»but some of his people had already seen certain 
boys, carried away among the Illyrian hostages: 
and it is certain that the more pains there are 
used to conceal any circumstances, the more 
.wudily they are divulged, through the talkative 
disposition of people employed in the courts 
of kings. About this time ambassadors came 
to the camp from Rhodes, with the same mes¬ 
sage which had excited so much resentment in 
the Komah senate. It was now heard by the 
‘ council with much greater indignation than at 
Rome*; some even advised that they should 
he instantly driven out of the camp; but 
the consul said, that he would give them an 
Vo^.n. 3L 


answer in fifteen days. But still to show how 
little regard was paid to the. mediation of the 
Rhodians, he began to consult on the plan of 
his future operations. Some, particularly the 
younger officers, advised to force their way 
across the Enipeus, and through the enemy’s 
works. “ When they should advance in close 
order and make an assault, the Macedonians,” 
they said, would never be able to withstand 
them. They had been, last year, beaten out 
of many fortresses much higher and better for¬ 
tified and furnished w ith much stronger garri¬ 
sons.” Others recommended, that Octavius, 
with the fleet, should sail to Thcssalonica ; and, 
by commuting depredations on the sea-coast, 
make it necessary for the king to divide his 
forces; so that when, on the ap))earance of 
another enemy b^iind him, he should (urn 
about to protect the interior part of the king¬ 
dom, he would he forced to leave a passage 
over the Enipeus open in some place or other. 
The consul himself was of opinion, that the 
nature of the bank, and the works erected on it, 
presented insuperable difficulties : and, besides 
its being every where furnished with engines, 
he had been informed, that the enemy were 
remarkable for using missile weapons with un¬ 
common skill, and that their aim was almost 
certain. The consul’s judgment leaned quite 
another way ; as soon, therefore, as the council 
broke up, he sent for Scluenus and Menophilus, 
Perrhiebiaii merchants, whom he knew to be 
men of probity and good t ense, and examined 
them in private about the nature of the passes 
leading into Perrhsebia. They told him, that 
the places themselves were not difficult; but 
that they were occupied by parties of the king’s 
troops; from which he conceived hopes of be¬ 
ing able to beat off those parties, by making a 
sudden attack with a strong force in the night, 
when they were off their guard. For he con¬ 
sidered that “javelins, and arrows, and other 
missile weapons, were useless at such a season; 
since, when combatants closed together in a 
throng, the business must depend on the 
sword, in the exercise of which the Homans 
had a decided superiority.” He resolved to 
employ those two men as guides; and, 
sending for the pr«tor Octavius, explained to 
him what he intended, ordering him to sail 
directly with the fleet to Heracleus, and to have 
in readiness, there, ten days’ provisions for one 
thousand men. He then sent Publius Scipio 
Nasica, and Quintus Fabius Maximus, his own 
41 
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son, with five thousand chosen men, to Hera-' 
cleus, as if they were to embark in the fleet, to ' 
ravage the coast of the interior parts of Mace- ! 
donia, as bad been proposed in the council, 
lie told them, in private, that there were pro¬ 
visions prepared for them on board, so that! 
they should have no delay. He then ordered | 
the guides to divide the road in such a manner i 
that they might attack Pythium at the fourth i 
watch on the third day. He himself, on the ; 
day following, in order to confine the king’s i 
attention from the view of distant matters, at¬ 
tacked his advanced guards in the middle of the 
channel of the river, where the fight was main¬ 
tained by the light infantry on both sides, for 
the bottom was so uneven, that heavy arms 
could not be used. The slope of each bank 
was three hundred paces long, and the breadth 
of the channel, which was of various depths, 
somewhat more than a mile. In this middle 
space the fight was carried on, while the king 
on one side, and the consul, with his legions 
on the other, stood spectators on the ramparts 
of their camps. At a distance, the king’s 
troops had the advantage in lighting with mis¬ 
sile weapons; but in close fight the Roman 
soldier was more steady, and was better de¬ 
fended, either with a target or a Jjigurian buck¬ 
ler. About noon, the consul ordered the sig¬ 
nal of retreat to be given, and thus the battle 
ended for that day, after considerable numbers 
had fallen on both sides. Next morning at 
sun-rise, the fight was renewed with greater 
fury, as their passions had been irritated by the 
former contest; but the Romans were dread¬ 
fully annoyed, not only by those with whom 
they were immediately engaged; but much 
more by the multitudes that stood posted in the 
towers, with missiles of every sort, particularly 
stones; so that whenever they advanced to¬ 
wards the enemy’s bank, the weapons thrown 
from the engines reached even the hindmost of 
their men. The consul’s loss on this occasion 
was much greater than before; and, somewhat 
later in the day, he called off his men from the 
fight. On the third day be declined fighting, 
and moved down to the lowest side of the camp, 
as if intending to attempt a passage through an 
intrenchment which stretched down to the sea. 

XXXVI. Perseus, -who did not extend hie 
caves beyond the objects that lay before his eyes, 
bent all his thoughts and exertions to stop the 
progress of the enemy in the quarter -where he 
lay* In the meantime, Publius J^asica^ -with 


the detachment under his command^ punctually 
executed the consuVs orders. Arriving at the 
appointed hour at Pythium., he soon dislodged 
the guard, -which -was commanded by Milo, 
Histixus, and Theogenes, and pursued them 
do-wn into the plains. This event thre-w Per¬ 
seus into the greatest perplexity, for as the 
road -was no-w open, he hadreason to fear being 
surrounded. After long deliberation, he de¬ 
termined to give battle ; and, dra-wing hack 
to Pydna, chose a very adt^antageous position, 
andmade the most prudent dispositions for en¬ 
suring success. .,‘Emilivs, being rejoined by 
the party under J^asica, marched directly 
against the enemy; and, on coming-within sight, 
-was not a little surprised at the formidable ap¬ 
pearance of their army in respect of their 
numbers and the strength of the men, as -well 
as the judicious order in ivhich it -was form¬ 
ed. The season of the year was a little 
after the summer solstice; the time of the day 
was approaching towards noon; and his march 
had been incommoded by great quantities of 
dust, and the increasing heat of the sun. Las¬ 
situde and thirst were already felt, and both 
would certainly be aggravated by mid-day com¬ 
ing on. He resolved, therefore, not to expose 
his men in that condition to an enemy, fresh 
and in full vigour; but so great was the ardour 
for battle on both sides, that the general had 
occasion for as much art to elude the wishes of 
his own men, as those of (he enemy. Ho 
urged the tribunes to hasten the forming of tho 
troops, went himself round the ranks, and with 
exhortations infiamed their courage. At first, 
they called to him for the signal briskly ; bm 
afterwards, as the heat increased, their looks be¬ 
came less lively, and their voices fainter, whilo 
many stood resting on their shields, or leaning on 
their javelins. He then, without farther dis¬ 
guise, ordered the foremost ranks to measure out 
the front of a camp, and store the baggage; on 
seeing which, the soldiers openly showed them¬ 
selves rejoiced at not having been compelled to 
fight when they were wearied with marching, and 
with the scorching heat. Immediately about the 
general were the lieutenants-general, and the 
commanders of the foreign troops; among others 
Attalus, who, when they thoughtthat 0e consul 
intended to fight, (for even to them he did not 
disclose his intention of delaying,) had all < ap¬ 
proved the measure. On this sudden altera¬ 
tion of his plan, while all the rest were silent, 
Nasica alone ventured to advise the consul, not 
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to let slip from his hands, by shunning a battle, 
an enemy, who had bafiled former commanders 
in the same way. “Therewas reason to fear,'* 
he said, “ that he would march off’ in the night; 
and then he must be pursued with extreme toil 
and danger, into the heart of Macedonia; and 
■ the troops must be led about, as under former 
generals, wandering through the glens and 
forests of the Macedonian mountains. He 
therefore earnestly recommended to attack the 
enemy while he had him in an open plain, and 
not to lose so fair an opportunity, of obtaining 
8,victory, as now presented itself.’^ The con¬ 
sul, not in the least offended at the liberty, 
taken by a youth of his distinguished character, 
in offering his advice, answered; “ Nasica, 1 
once thought as you do now; hereafter you 
will come to think as I do. By long experience 
in war, 1 have learned when it is proper to fight, 
when to abstain from fighting. It would not 
be right in me at present, standing at tlie head 
of the troops, to explain to you the causes that 
render it better to rest to-day. Ask my reasons 
some other time. At present you will ac¬ 
quiesce in the judgment of an old commander.” 
The youth was silent, concluding that the con¬ 
sul certainly saw some objections to fighting, 
which did not appear to him. 

XXXVII. Paullus, as soon as he saw' 
the camp marked out, and the baggage laid up, 
drew off, first, the veterans from the rear line, 
then the first-rank men, while the spear-men 
stood in the front, lest the enemy might make 
any attempt; and lastly, the spearmen, be¬ 
ginning at the right wing, and leading them 
away gradually, by single companies. 'I’lius 
were tlie infantry drawn off’without tumult; 
and, in the meantime, the cavalry and liglit in¬ 
fantry faced tlie enemy ; nor were the cavalry 
recalled from their station, until the rampart 
and trench were finished, ^’he king, though 
he was disposed to have given battle that day, 
was yet satisfied ; since his men knew, that the 
delay was owing to the enemy ; and he led 
back his troops to their station. When the 
fortifications of the Roman camp were finished, 
Caius Sulpioius Gallus, a military tribune of 
the second legion, who had been prcptor tlie 
year bef-YC, with the consul’s permission col¬ 
lected the soldiers in assembly, and gave them 
noticq, lest they should any of them consider 
the matter as a prodigy, that, “ on the following 
night, the moon would be eclipsed, from the 
■econd hour to the fourth.” He mentioned 


that, “ as this happened in the course of nature, 
at stated times, it cou'd be known and foretold. 
As, therefore, they did not wonder at the 
regular rising and setting of the sun and moon, 
or at the moon’s sometimes shining with a full 
orb, and sometimes in its wane, showing only 
small horns, so neither ought they to construe 
as a portent, its being obscured, when covered 
with the shadow of the earth.” On the night 
preceding the day before the nones of Septem¬ 
ber, at the hour mentioned, the eclipse took 
place. The Roman soldiers thought the 
wisdom of Gallus almost divine; but the 
Macedonians were shocked, as at a dismal pro¬ 
digy, foreboding the fall of their kingdom and 
the ruin of their nation ; nor did their sooth¬ 
sayers explain it otherwise. Their camp was 
filled With shouting and yelling, until the moon, 
emerging, sent forth its light. Both armies 
had been so eager for an engagement, that, next 
day, both tlie king and the consul were cen¬ 
sured by many of their respective men for 
having separated without a battle. The king 
could readily excuse himself, not only as the 
enemy had led back his troops into camp; but, 
also, as he had posted his men on ground of 
such a nature, that the phalanx (which even a 
small inequality of surface renders useless) 
could not advance on it. The consul, besides 
appearing to have neglected an opportunity of 
fighting, and to have given the enemy room to 
go off ill the night, if he were so inclined, was 
thought to waste time at the present, under 
pretence of offering sacrifice, though the signal 
had been displayed at the first light, for going 
out to llie field. At last, about the third hour 
the sacrifices being duly performed, he sum¬ 
moned a council, and there, too, he was decmedl 
by several to spin out in talking and unseason¬ 
able consultation, the lime that ought to he 
employed in action; but, after many discourses 
of this sort had passed, the consul addressed 
them in a speech of the following purport. 

XXXVIII. “Publius Xasiea, a youth of 
uncommon merit, was the only one of those who 
were for immediate fight, that disclosed his sen- 
ti menta to me; and even he was afterwards silent, 
appearing to have come over to my opinion. 
Home others have thought proper, rather to 
cavil at their general’s conduct in bis absence, 
than to offer advice in his presence. Now, I 
shall, without the least reluctance, make known 
to you, Publius Nasica, and to any who, with 
i less openness, entertained the same opinion 
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with you, my reasons for deferring an engage¬ 
ment. For, 80 far am I from being sorry for 
having rested yesterday, that I am convinced 
that by that means I preserved the army. 
Whoever now thinks otherwise, let him come 
forward, if he pleases, and take with me a re¬ 
view of the numerous advantages that were on 
the enemy’s side, and the disadvantages on 
ours. In the first place, how far they surpass 
us in numbers, I am sure not one of you was 
at any time ignorant; and yesterday you had 
ocular demonstration, when their line was 
drawn out. Of our small force, a fourth part 
had been left to guard the baggage; and you 
know that they are not the worst of the soldiers 
who are left on that duty. But can we believe 
it a matter of little moment, that, with the 
blessing of the gods, we shall this day, if judg¬ 
ed projgi^, 0 r to-morrow at farthest, march to 
battle out of this our own camp, where we 
have lodged last night ? Is there no difference, 
whether you order a soldier to take arms in his 
own tent, when he has not suffered any fatigue, 
either from a long march, or laborious work; 
after he has enjoyed his natural rest, and is 
fresh ; so as to lead him into the field vigorous 
both in body and mind; or whether, when he 
is wearied by such a march, or fatigued with 
carrying a ioad ; while he is wet with sweat, 
and while his throat is parched with thirst, and 
his mouth and eyes filled with dust, you expose 
him under a scorching noon-day sun, to an 
enemy who has had full repose, and who brings 
into the battle his strength unimpaired by any 
previous cause t Is there any (I appeal to the 
gods) so dastardly, that, if matched in this 
manner, he would not overcome the bravest 
man I We must consider, that the enemy had, 
quite at their leisure, formed their line of 
battle; had recruited their spirits, and were 
standing in regular order; whereas we must 
have formed our line in hurry and confusion, 
and have engaged before the proper dispositions 
were completed. 

XXXIX. But to drop the consideration 
of the unavoidable irregularity and disorder of 
our line, should we have had a camp fortified, 
a watering-place provided, and the passage to 
it secured by troops, with a thorough know¬ 
ledge of all the country round; or should we 
have been without any one spot of our own, 
except the naked field on which we fought 1 
Tour fathers considered a fortified camp as a | 
harbour of safety, in all emergencies; out of 1 


' which they were to march to battle, and in 
I which, after being tossed in the storm of the 
! fight, they had a safe retreat. For that reason, 
j besides inclosing it with works, they strength- 
I ened it farther with a numerous guard ; for any 
general who lost his camp, though he should 
have been victorious in the field, yet was 
deemed vanquished. A camp is a residence 
for the victorious, a refuge for the conquered. 
How many armies, after being worsted in the 
field, and driven within their ramparts, have, 
at their own lime, and sometimes the next 
moment, sallied out and defeated their victors 
This military settlement is another native 
country to the soldier : the rampart is as the 
wall of his city, and his own tent his habitation 
and his home. Should we have fought, while 
in that unsettled state, and without quarters 
prepared; to what place, in case of being 
beaten, were we to retire ? In opposition to 
these considerations of the difficulties and im¬ 
pediments to the fighting at that time, one 
argument is urged. What, if the enemy had 
marched off in the course of last night I What 
immense fatigue, it is observed, must have 
been undergone in pursuing him to the remotest 
parts of Macedonia'? But, for my part, I take 
it as a certainty, that if he had had any inten¬ 
tion of retreating, he would neither have wait¬ 
ed, nor drawn out his troops to battle. For, 
how much easier could he have gone off, whilo. 
we were at a great distance, than now, when 
we are close at his back 1 Nor could he go 
unobserved either by day or by night. What 
could be more desirable to us, who were obliged 
to attack their camp, defended as it was by a 
very high bank of a river, and inclosed likewise 
with a rampart and a number bf towers, than 
that they should quit their fortifications, and, 
marching off with haste, give us an opportunity 
of attacking their rear in an open plain ? I’hese 
were my reasons for deferring a battle from 
yesterday to this day. For I am myself as 
much inclined to fight as any ; and for 
reason, as the way to come at the enemy over 
the river Enipeus was stopped, I have opened 
a new way, by dislodging the enemy’s guards 
from another pass. Nor will I rest until the 
war is ended.” , 

XL. When he ceased speaking all remained 
silent; for some were convinced by his a^u- 
ments, and the rest were unwilling to find any 
fault with the proceeding, since any advantage 
then overlooked could not now be regained. 
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Even on the day, neither the king nor the con* 
sul was desirous of engaging; not the king, be¬ 
cause he had not the some prospect as the day 
before, of fighting men who were fatigued after 
4heir march, were hurried in forming their line, 
and not completely marshalled ; nor the con¬ 
sul, becouse, in his new camp, no coilcction 
was yet made of wood or forage, to bring which 
from the adjacent country a great number of his 
jQAn had been sent from the camp. But, though 
it was not the wish of either of the command¬ 
ers, fortune, Vhose power is not to be control- 
.led by human schemes, brought about a battle. 
Somewhat nearer to the Macedonian than the 
Roman camp was a river, not very large, from 
which both parties supplied themselves with 
water; and that this might be done with safety, 
guards were stationed on each bank. On the 
Roman side were two cohorts, a Marrucinian 
and a Pelignian, with two troops of Samnile 
horse, commanded by a lieutenant-general, 
Marcus Sergius Silus ; and in the front of the 
camp there was posted another guard, under 
Caius Gluvius, lieutenant-general, composed of 
three cohorts, a Firmian, a Vestinian and a Cre- 
monian ; besides two troops of horse, a Placen- 
tine, and an ^sernian. While all was quiet at 
the river, neither party disturbing the other; 
about the fourth hour, a horse breaking loose 
from those who had the care of him, ran off to¬ 
wards the farther bank, and three Roman soldiers 
followed him through the water, which readied 
as high as their knees. At the same time two 
Thracians endeavoured to bring the horse from 
the middle of the channel to their own bank ; but 
the Romans slew one of them, and, having re¬ 
covered the animal, retired to their post. On 
the enemy’s bank there was a body of eight hun¬ 
dred Thracians, of whom a few, at first enraged 
at their countryman being killed before their 
eyes, crossed the river in pursuit of his slayers ; 
in a little time some more, and at last all of them 
passed ovevy and attacked the Homan ^nard 
a>i the other side. Jieiv for cements hastened to 
bothpariieSy and the affair soon became ho se~ 
riouSy that the commanders loere obh\g'ed to risk 
a general engagement. /« the army of the 
Macedonians there loere two phalanxes ; the 
men of one -were called Lencaspidcs, those of 
the other .dgldspides, or Chalcaspidesj there 
vffis also a body of targeteersy formed in the 
same manner, and carrying the same kind of 
Ion g spears, but lighter armed in other respects. 
These three bodies withstood, for a long HmCt 


^ery effort of the Romans; the targeteers even 
compelled the Pelignian battalions to retire, 
■which alarmed and provoked Ji:.milius to such 
a degree, that he tore his robe. At length, 
observing that the compact order of the p/ia~ 
lanx was not every where Hiihroken, the varia¬ 
tion of the ground and of their motions neces¬ 
sarily causing some intervals in their ranks, 
he ordered his men to watch atteiiHvely, and 
when they conld discern the least opening in 
the phalanx, to forte themseh'ts in, with all 
their m/ght, and strive to divide as much as 
possible. Jh soon as he had issued this order, 
he put himsef at the head of one of the legions, 
and led it on to battle. 

A LI. The troops were deeply impressed 
with sentiments of resp(*ct, when they con¬ 
sidered the high dignity of his oll'icc, lus own 
personal renown, and, above all, his age : for, 
though more than sixty years old, he disidiarged 
every obligation of youth, taking on himself 
the principal share both of llie labour and dan¬ 
ger. His legion filled up tlie space between 
the targeteers and another phalanx, and thus 
disunited the enemy’s line. Behind him 
were the targeteers, and his front faced the 
shielded phalanx of Aglaspides. Lucius AI- 
binus, a man of consular rank, was oidered 
to lead on the second legion against the pha¬ 
lanx of the Leucaspide-s which formed the 
centre of the Macedonian hue. On the right 
wing, where the fight began, at the river, the 
elephants were brought forward, with a cohort 
of allied cavalry ; and these latter were the 
first who made any of the Macedonians 
turn their backs. For as new contrivances 
make an important figure in words, but on 
being put in practice ofttimes prove vain and 
inclfectual, so on that occasion the elephants 
in the line of battle were a mere name, with¬ 
out the least use. Their attack was followed 
by the Latino allic.s, who forced the enemy’s 
left wing to give way. In the centre, the 
second legion disjiersed the phalanx, nor was 
there any more evident cause of the victory 
that followed, than there being many' distinct 
fights, which first disordered that body, by 
throwing it into irregular motions, and at last 
quite broke it. For, while it preserves its 
compact order, and pre.s<‘ntB a front bristled 
with extended spears, its strength is irresistible ; 
but if, by separate attacks on various parts of 
it, the men are once forced to turn about their 
spears, which, on account of their length and 
41 • 
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weight, are too unwieldy to be easily moved, 
they are embarrassed ; and, if they are alarmed 
by any assault on the flank or rear, fall into 
irretrievable disorder. This was the case now, 
wiieri they were obliged to oppose the Romans, 
who, in small parties, and with their line bro¬ 
ken into numerous divisions, assailed them in 
many places at once ; and, when any opening 
was made, worked themselves into the vacant 
spaces. But had they advanced with their en¬ 
tire line, straight against the phalanx, when in 
its regular order, the fate of the Pchgnians 
would have been theirs, who, in the beginning 
of the battle, incautiously engaged the target- 
eers; being run through by the spears, and un¬ 
able to withstand such a firm body. 

Xlill. But though the Macedonian infantry 
were cut to pieces on all sides, except those 
who threw away their arms and fled, the caval¬ 
ry quitted the field with 8(“arcely any loss. 
The king himself was the first in flight. 
With the sacred squadrons of horse he took 
the road to l^ella, and was quickly followed by 
Cotys and the Odrysian cavalry. The rest of 
the cavalry, likewise, went off with full ranks: 
because, as the line of infantry stood in the 
way, the enemy remained to put them to the 
sword, and did not think of pursuing the 
others. For a long time, the men of the pha¬ 
lanx were cut oif, in front, on the flanks, and 
on the rear; at last, such as could avoid the 
enemy’s hands, fled unarmed towards the sea ; 
some even ran into the water, and, stretcliing 
out their hands to those on board the fleet, 
humbly begged their lives. Boats coming 
from all the ships, they supposed that it was 
meant to take them in; whereupon, advancing 
farther into the water, so that some of them 
even swam, they supplicated aid. But they 
soon found themselves treated as enemies by 
the boats; on which, such as were able, regain¬ 
ed the land, where they met their death in a 
more dreadful way ; for the elephants, which 
their riders had driven down to the shore, trod 
them under foot, and crushed them in pieces. 
It was generally acknowledged, that the Mace¬ 
donians never lost so great a number of men in 
any battle ; for their killed amounted to twenty 
thousand; six thousand, who made their es¬ 
cape from the field to Pydna, fell alive into 
the hands of the Romans, and five thousand 
were taken straggling through the country. 
Of the victorious army there fell'not more 
llian one hundred; the greater part of whom 


were Pelignians; but a much greater number 
were wounded. lf\the battle had bebn begun 
earlier, so that the conquerors might have had 
daylight enough for a pursuit, all the troops of 
the vanquished must have been utterly destroy¬ 
ed. As it happened, the approach of night 
both screened the fugitives, and made the Ro¬ 
mans unwilling to follow them through an un¬ 
known country. 

XLIII. Perseus, in his flight as far as -the 
Pierian wood, kept up a military appearance, 
being attended by a numerous body of horse, 
together with his royal retinue; but when he 
came into the thicket, and when darkness 
came on, he turned out of the main path with 
a very few, in whom he placed the greatest 
confidence. The horsemen, abandoned by 
their leader, dispersed, and returned to their re¬ 
spective homes; some of whom made their 
way to Pella, quicker than Perseus himself, 
because they went by the straight and open 
road. The king, embarrassed by his fears, 
and the many diiBculties which he met with on 
the way, did not arrive till near midnight. 
He was met at the palace by Euctus, governor 
of Pella, and the royal pages; but of all his 
friends, who had escaped from the battle by 
various chances, not one would come near him, 
though they were repeatedly sent for. Only 
three persons accompanied him in his flight; 
Evander a Cretan, Neon a Bceotian, and Ar- 
chidamus an iEtolian. With these he continu¬ 
ed his retreat, at the fourth watch ; for he be¬ 
gan to fear, lest those who had refused to obey 
his summons, might, presently, attempt some¬ 
thing more audacious. He had an escort of 
about five hundred Cretans. He took the 
road to Amphipolis; leaving Pella, in the 
night, and hastening to get over the river Axius 
before day, as he thought that the difficulty in 
passing it would deter the Romans from farther 
pursuit. 

j XLIV. The consul returned victorious to 
his camp; but his joy was much allayed by 
concern for his younger son. This was Pub¬ 
lius Scipio, who afterwards acquired the title 
of Africanus by the destruction of Carthage; 
he was, by birth, the son of the consul Paullus, 
and, by adoption, the grandson of the elder 
Africanus. He was then only in the seven¬ 
teenth year of his age, which circumstanpe 
heightened his father’s anxiety: for, pursuing 
the enemy with eagerness, he had been carried 
away by the crowd to a distant;^part. He re- 
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turned late in the evening, however; and then, 
the conHul having received him in safety, felt 
unmixed joy for the very important victory. 
When the news of the battle reached Amphi- 
polis, the matrons ran together to the temple 
of Diana, whom they style Tauropolis, to im¬ 
plore her aid. Diodorus, who was gowrnor of 
the city, fearing lest the Thracians, of whom 
there were two thousand in garrison, might, 
^^ng the confusion, plunder the city, con¬ 
trived to receive in the middle of the funun a 
letter, from the hands of a person whom he had 
employed for the purpose, and instructed to 
personate a courier. I'hc contents of it were, 
that “the Romans had put in their fleet at 
Emathia, and were ravaging the territory 
round ; and that the governors of Emathia be¬ 
sought him to send a reinforcement, which 
might enable them to repel the ravagers.” 
After reading this, he desired the Thracians to 
march to the relief of the coast, telling them, 
as an encouragement, that the Romans being 
dispersed through the country, they might eas¬ 
ily kill many of them, and gain a large booty. 
He affected not to believe the report of the 
defeat, alleging that, if it were true, many would 
have come from the place of action. Having, 
on this pretence, sent the Thracians out of 
the town, he no sooner saw them pass the 
river Strymon, than he shut the gates. 

X4jV. On the third day after the battle, 
Perseus arrived at Amphipolis, and sent thence 
to Paullus suppliant ambassadors, with the 
wand of peace. In the meantime, Hij)pias, 
Milo, and Panlauchus, whom the king esteem¬ 
ed his best friends, went themselves to the 
consul, and surrendered to the Romans the city 
of Derma, to which they had fled after the 
battle; and several other cities, struck with 
fear, prepared to follow the example. The 
consul despatched to Rome, w'ith letters and 
the news of his victory, his son Quintus Fabi- 
us, Lucius Lentulus, and Quintus Motcllus. 
He gave to his infantry the spoils of the enemy 
who were slain, and to his cavalry, the plunder 
of the circumjacent country, provided, how¬ 
ever, that they did not stay out of the camp 
longer than two nights. lie then removed 
towards Pydna. Derma, Thessalonica, and 
Pella, and indeed almost every city in Mace- 
d 9 nia, successively surrendered within t%vo days. 
From Pydna, which was the nearest, no depu¬ 
tation had yet been sent; the confused multi-| 
tude, made up of many different nations, with | 


the numbers who had been obliged to fly 
thither from the field, put it out of the power 
of the inhabitants to form or unite in any de¬ 
sign; the gates, too, were not only shut, but 
closed up with walls. Milo and Pantauchus 
were sent to confer, under the wall, with Solon, 
who commanded in the place. By his means 
tlic crowd of military people were sent away, 
the town was surrendered and given up to the 
soldiers to ho plundered. Perseus, after mak¬ 
ing a single effort to procure osMstance, by 
sending an embassy to the Dnsaltians, but 
without effect, came forth into a general assem¬ 
bly, bringing with him his son Philip, in order 
to encourage the Amphipolitans themscUes, and 
to raise the spirits of those horse and foot 
soldiers who had either constantly accompanied 
him, or had happened to fly to the same place. 
Dut, though he made several attempts to speak, 
he was always stoj>pcd hy his tears ; so that, 
finding himself unable to proceed, he told 
Evander, the Cretan, what he wished to have 
laid before the people, and came down from the 
tribunal. Although the multitude, on seeing 
the king in so melancholy a situation, and 
observing him weep in that affecting manner, 
had joined their plaints with his, yet they 
refused to listen to the discourse of Evander; 
and some, from the middle of the assembly, 
had the assurance to interrupt him, exclaim¬ 
ing, “ Depart to some other jdace; that the 
few of us, who are left alive, may not 
he destroyed on your account.” Their 
daring opposition slopped Evander’s mouth. 
The king retired to liis palace ; and, caus¬ 
ing his treasures to be put on hoard some 
barks which lay in the Strymon, went 
down himsidf to the river. The Thra¬ 
cians would not venture to trust them¬ 
selves on board, but went off to their own 
homes, as did the rest of the soldiers; the 
Cretans only following the money, in hopes of 
a share: but, as any distribution of it among 
them would probably raise more discontent than 
gratitude, fifty talents' were laid on the bank, 
for them to seize as each might be able. After 
this scramble, they went on board ; yet in such 
hurry and disorder, that they sunk one of the 
barks in the mouth of the river by the weight 
of the numbers which crowded into it. They 
arrived that day at Galcpsus, and the next at 
Samothrace, to which they were bound. 

1 9087/. I0<. 
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Thither, it is said, the king carried with him 
two thousand talents,* 

XLVI. Paullus sent officers to hold the 
government of the several cities which had 
surrendered ; lest, at a time when peace was 
but newly restored, the conquered might sulTer | 
any ill treatment. He detained the ambassa" 
dors of Perseus; and, as he bad not yet been 
intormed of his flight, detached Publius Nasica, 
with a small party of horse and foot, to Amphi- 
polis, both that he might lay waste the country 
of Sintice, and be ready to obstruct every effort 
of the king. In the meantime, Mdilicea was 
taken and sacked by Ciicius Octavius. At 
.^giniuni, which Cneius Anicius, a lieutenant- 
general, had been ordered to attack, two hun¬ 
dred men were lost by a sally made from the 
town; for it was not known that the war was at 
an end. The consul, quitting Pydna, arrived, 
with his whole army, on the second day at 
Pella; and, pitching his camp at the distance 
of a mile from it, remained in that station for i 
several days. These he employed in taking a 
full view of the situation of the city; and he 
perceived that it was chosen to be the capital 
of the kingdom, not without good reason. It 
stands on a hill which faces the south-west, 
and is surrounded by morasses, formed by stag¬ 
nant waters from the adjacent lakes, so deep as 
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to be impassable either in winter or summer. 
In the part of the morass nearest to the city 
the citadel rises up like an island, being built 
on a mound of earth formed with immense 
labour, so as to be capable of supporting the 
wall, and secure against any injury from the 
surrounding moisture. At a distance it seems 
to join the city rampart, but is divided from it 
by a river, and which has a bridge over it; so 
that if the king chooses to confine any pejyon 
within it. there is no way for an escape except 
by that bridge, which con be guarded with great 
ease. This was the depository of the royal 
treasure; but at that lime, there was nothing 
found there but the three hundred talents which 
had been sent to king Gcntius, and afterwards 
brought back. While the consul halted at 
Pella, he gave audience to a great number of 
I embassies, which came with congratulations, 
especially out of Thessaly. Then, receiving 
intelligence that Perseus had passed over to 
Samothrace, he left Pella, and after four days* 
march, arrived at Amphipolis. Here the 
whole multitude poured out of the town to 
meet him ; a plain demonstration that the 
people considered themselves not as bereft of a 
good and just icings but as delivered from a 
haughty overbearing tyrant. TAe consult 
after a short delay, proceeded, in pursuit of 
Perseus, into the province of Odomantice, and 
encamped at Sirs. 
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Per»e«» taken prisoner in Samothrace, liy ^iniiius Pnullus. Aniioclius, on the peremptory requisition of til* 
Roman ainimesailors, ceases Itostiliiics against Eaypt. Tlie Rlioilians apologize for tlieir roiiduct during the 
war; tlieir apologies not deemed satisfactory, Macedonia reduced to tlie form of a province, Prusias coiiiea 
to Rome with congratulations, on occasion of tlie conquest of Macedonia, Recommends iiis son Nicoinedes, 
to tlie protection of tlie senate; his mean and des]iicable beliaviour. 


I, NoTWiTiiSTAMiiso that Quintus Fabius, 
Lucius Lentulus, and Quintus Motellus, who 
were sent with the news of the victory, 
made all possible haste to Rome, yet they 
found rejoicings for that event anticipated 
there. The fourth day after the discomfiture 
of Perseus, and while games were exhibiting 
in the circus, a faint rumour spread itself, sud¬ 
denly, among the people through all the seats, 
“ that a battle had been fought in Macedonia, 
and that the king was entirely defeated,” 'I'he 
rumour gathered strength, until at last they 
shouted and clapped their hands, as if the same 
had been confirmed to them. The magistrates, 
being surprised, caused impiiry to be made for 
the author of the account which occasioned 
this sudden rejoicing; but, none being found, 
the joy of course vanished. Although the 
matter was uncertain, yet the flattering belief 
still remained impressed on their minds; and 
when, on the arrival of Fabius, Lentulus, and 
Metellus, the fact was established by authentic 
information, they rejoiced on a twofold account, 
—on that of the victory, and their happy pre¬ 
sage of it. This exultation in the circus is 
related in another manner, with equal appear¬ 
ance of probability: that, on the tenth day be¬ 
fore the calends of October, being the second 
day of the Roman games, ae the consul Lici- 
Vor,. II. 3M 


nius was going down to give the signal for the 
race, a courier, who said he came from Mace¬ 
donia, delivered to him a letter, decorated with 
laurel. As soon as he had started the chariots, 
he mounted his own, and, as he rode back to 
the seats of the magistrates, showed to the 
people Ihe embellished tablets, at the sight of 
which, tlie multitude, regardless of the games, 
ran down at once into the middle of the area. 
The consul held a meeting of the senate on the 
s))ot; and, after reading the letter to them by 
their direction, he told the people, from tho 
seats of the magistrates, that “ his colleague 
Lucius itlmilius had fought a general engage¬ 
ment with Perseus; that the Macedonian array 
was totally defeated; that tho king had fled 
with few attendants; and that all the cities of 
Macedonia had submitted to the Romans.” 
On hearing this, they testified their joy by an 
universal shouting and clapping of hands; and 
most of them, leaving the sport, hastened home 
to communicate the joyful tidings to their 
wives and children. This was the thirteenth 
day after the battle. 

II. On the following day the senate voted a 
general supplication and ordered, that the con¬ 
sul should disband all his troops, excepting the 
regulars and seamen; and that the disbandment 
should he taken into consideration as soon as 
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the deputies from the consul ^Emilius, who had 
sent forward the courier, should arrive in town. 
On the sixth day before the calends of Octo¬ 
ber, about the second hour, the deputies came 
into the city, and proceeded directly to the tri¬ 
bunal in the forum, drawing an immense crowd, 
who went forlli to meet and escort them. The 
senate happened to be then sitting, and the con¬ 
sul introduced the deputies to them. They 
were detained there no longer than to give an 
account, ‘‘liow very numerous the king’s for¬ 
ces of horse and foot hud been ; how many 
thou .unds of them were killed, how many 
taken ; with what a small loss of men the Ro¬ 
mans had made such havoc of the enemy, and 
with how poor an attendance Perseus had fled ; 
that it was supposed he would go to Sanio- 
thrace, and that the fleet was ready to pursue 
him; so that he could not escape, cither by sea 
or land.*’ *J'hey were then hrouglit into the 
assembly of the people, where they repeated the 
same particulars, and renewed the general joy 
in such a degree, that no sooner had the consul 
published an order, that all tlie places of wor¬ 
ship should be opened, and that they should 
proceed directly to return thanks to the immor¬ 
tal gods, than every temple in the city was 
filled with vast crowds, not only of men, but of 
women. The senate, being re-assembicd. or¬ 
dered thanksgivings in all the temples, during 
five days, for the glorious successes obtained by 
the consul Lucius vEinilius, with sacrifices of 
the larger kinds of victims. They also voted, 
that the ships, which lay in the Tiber fit for 
sea, and ready to sail for Macedonia, in case 
the king had been able to maintain the dispute, 
should be hauled up, and placed in the docks, 
and the seamen belonging to them paid a year’s 
wages, and discharged; and, together with 
these, all who had taken the military oath to 
the consul; that all the soldiers in Corcyra and 
Brundusium, on the coast of the upper sea, and 
in the territory of Larinum, should be disband¬ 
ed ; for, in all these places had troops been can¬ 
toned, in order that the consul Licinius might, 
if occasion requiied, take them over to reinforce 
his colleague. The thanksgiving was fixed, by 
proclamation in the assembly, for the fifth day 
before the ides of October. 

III. Two deputies, Caius Licinius IVerva 
and Publius Decius, likewise arrived at this 
time, who brought intelligence that the army of 
the Illyrians was defeated, their king Gentius 
taken prisoner, and all Illyria reduced under 


the dominion of the Roman people. On ac¬ 
count of these services, under the conduct and 
auspices of the pr®tor Lucius Anicius, the 
senate voted a supplication of three days’ con¬ 
tinuance, and it was accordingly appointed, by 
proclamation, lo bo performed on the fourth, 
third, and second days of tlie ides of November. 
ISome writers tell us, that the Khodian ambas¬ 
sadors had not yet been admitted to an audi¬ 
ence ; and that, w-hen the nows of ftic 
victory w'as rccened, they wore called before 
the senate in ordei to expose their alisurdity 
and arrogance. On tins occasion, Agcsi[)olis, 
their piincipal, s})oke lo this cll’cct: tliat they 
had been sent by the lihodians, with a com¬ 
mission, to cflVct an accomniudalion between 
the Homans and Peisous; the war then sub¬ 
sisting being injurious and buidonsoinc to all 
Greece, and expensive and detrimental to the 
Homans themselves ; hut that the kindness of 
fortune, terminating the war after another man¬ 
ner, had afibrded them an opportunity of con¬ 
gratulating the. Homans on a glorious victory.” 
To this discourse of the Hhodians, the senate 
returned the following answer; that “the 
Hhodians, in sending that embassy, had not 
been actuated by concern either for the inter¬ 
ests of Greece, or for the expenses of the Ro¬ 
man people, hut merely by then wishes lo serve 
Perseus. Tor, if their concern had been such 
as they pretended, the time for sending ambas¬ 
sadors would have been, when that monarch, 
leading an army into ’riicssaly, had continued, 
for two years, to besiege some of the cities of 
Greece, and to terrify others with denuncia¬ 
tions of vengeance. All this time not the least 
mention of peace was made by the Rhodians ; 
but when they heard tlml the Homans had 
passed the defiles, and penetrated into Mace¬ 
donia, and that Perseus was held inclosed by 
them, they then sent an embassy, from no 
other motive whatever, but a wish to rescue 
Perseus from the impending danger.” With 
this answer the ambassadors were dismissed. 

IV. About the same time Marcus Marcellus, 
coming home from Spain, where he had taken 
Marcolica, a city of note, brought into the trea¬ 
sury ten pounds weight of gold, and a quantity 
of silver, amounting to a million of se?»ercrs.* 
While the consul Paullus iEmilius lay encamp¬ 
ed at Siro?, in Odomantice, as mentioned above, 
a letter from king Perseus was brought to him 
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by three ambassadors of mean appearance, the 
sight of uliom, as we arc told, excited in his 
mind such reflections on the instability of hu¬ 
man aflTuirs, as caused him to shed tears; that 
a prince, who, a short time before, not content 
with tlic kingdom of Macedonia, liad invaded 
Oardama and Illyria, and had called out to Ins 
aid the whole liastarnian nation, should now, 
after having lost his army, be expelled hisking- 
and forced to lake refuge in a little island, 
where, as a suppliant, he was protected l>y ilic 
sanctity of the place, not by any strcngtli of his 
own, occa.sioiicd him something like pain ; but 
when he read the address, ** King IVrscns to 
the consul Paullus, greeting,” the seeming 
insensihiiily ol his condition did away all com¬ 
passion ; so that, notwithstanding the letter 
consisted of entreaties couched in terms ill 
suited to royalty, yet the embassy was dismiss¬ 
ed without any answer. Perseus, porrciving 
that it was expected he should, in his van¬ 
quished state, forirct Ins pompous titles, sent 
another letter, inseiibed simply with his name, 
in which he made a request which was readily 
compiled with, that some persons should be 
sent to Inni, with whom he might confer on 
the present condition of his aflairs. 'I’hrec 
ambassadors were accordingly despatched, Pub¬ 
lius Lentulus, Auhis Postuinius Alhinus, and 
Aldus Antonius ; but their embassy cllected 
nothing. For Perseus struggled with all his 
might to retain the regal title, while PauIIus 
insisted on an absolute submission of himself, 
and every thing belonging to him to the Iionour 
and clemency of the Roman people. 

V. Jn the meantime, Ciieius Octavius, with 
bis fleet, jnit in at yamothrace; and presenting 
immediate danger to Perseus’s view, he endea¬ 
voured at one time by menaces, at another by 
hopes, to prevail on him to surrender. In this 
design he was greatly assisted by an occurrence, 
which it is uncertain whether it were aeciden- 
fa! or designed. Lucius Atilius, a young man 
of good character, observing tliat the people of 
•Samoihrace were met jn a general assembly, 
asked permission of the magistrate to address 
a few words to them ; which being gi anted, he 
said,—“ People of 8amothraee, our good liosts ; j 
is the account which we have heard true or 
false, lha*t this kdarid is sacred, and the country 
hol^ and inviolable ?” They all agreed in as-! 
serlidg the supposed sam-lity of the. place;; 
whereupon he proceeded thus: “A^'by, then, | 
has a murderer, sjaiiied with the blood of king 


Enmenes, presumed to profane it 1 And 
tliough, previous to every sacrifice, a proclama¬ 
tion forbids all who have not pure hands to 
o.ssist at the sacred rites, W'lll you, nevertheless, 
sutler >our holy j)laees to be polluted by ihe 
approach of an ass-assiii 1” The story of king 
Enmenes having been nearly murdered ry 
Evundcr at Dephi, was now W'ell known 
through all the cities of (Leece. 'I'iio Samo- 
thracians, therefore, besides the consideration 
of their being tliemsoivcs, as well as the temple 
and the wliole island, in the power of the ]\o- 
maiis, weie eonvinced, that the censure thrown 
on lliem was not understood; tliey, therefore, 
sent 'J’heondas, their chief inagistiatr, W'hora 
they style king, to Peiseiis, to acquaint him, 
that “Ijvandei tlie (hel.m was accused of mur¬ 
der; that they Inul a mode of trial established 
among them, by the practu e ol their ancestors, 
eotieeruing such as were charged with bringing 
impure hands into the consecrated precincts of 
tlio temple. If Evandcr was confident, that 
he was innocent of the capital charge made 
agams-t him, let him come forth, and stand a 
trial; but, if he would not venture to undergo 
an inquiry, let him free the temple from pro¬ 
fanation. and take care of liimself ns well as he 
could.” Perseus, calling out Evandcr, told 
him, that he W'ould by no moans advise him to 
stand a trial, because lie was no match for his 
ucensers, either in tlie moriLs of the cause, or in 
influence. He had secret apprehensions, that 
Ev finder, on being condemned, would expose 
hirn, as the instigator of that abominable act. 
What then remained, he said, but to die bravely] 
Evandcr made, openly, no objection; but tel¬ 
ling the king that he chose to die by jioison 
rather than by tlie sword, look measures in se¬ 
cret for eflbcling his escape. When this was 
told the king, he was alarmed, lest the anger of 
Ihe Samothracians should be turned against 
himself, as accessory to Ihe escape of a guilty 
person, and he ordered Evandcr to be put to 
death. No sooner w-as tliis rash murder per¬ 
petrated, than his mind w’as immediately stung 
w ith remorse. He considered that “ he hud 
now draw'n on himself the whole of the guilt, 
which before had aflTecIcd Evandcr only; that 
the latter had w’oundcd Eumonos at Delphi, 
and he had slain Evandcr in f^ainothracc; and 
thus the two most vcneralde sanctuaries in the 
world had, through his means alone, been de¬ 
filed with human blood.” He contrived, how¬ 
ever, to avoid the imputation of this deed, by 
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bribing Theondas, to tell the people, that 
Evander had laid violent hands on himself. 

VI. 13ut such an atrocious act, committed j 
on his only remaining friend, on one whose fide- ^ 
lity he had experienced on so many trying oc- 1 
casions, and who, in return for not proving u ! 
traitor, was himself betrayed, disgusted every I 
one. A general defection and going over to | 
the Romans ensued, so that he was left almost j 
alone, and obliged, in that condition, to medi¬ 
tate the means of escaping. He applied to a 
Cretan, called Oroandes, who was acquainted 
with the coast of Tiirace, having carried on 
traffic in that country,to take him on board bis 
vessel, and convey him to Colys. At one of 
the promontories of Samolhrace, is a harbour 
called Demetrium ; there the vessel lay. About 
sunset, every thing necessary for the voyage 
was carried thither, together with as much 
money as could be transported witli secrecy ; 
and at midnight, the king himself, with three 
persons, who were privy to liis flight, going out 
through a back door into a garden, near his 
chamber, and having, with much difilculty, 
climbed over the wall, went down to the shore. 
Oroandes had set sail, at the first dusk, as soon 
as the money arrived, and was now steering for 
Crete. Perseus, not finding the ship in the 
harbour, wandered almut for a long lime on the 
coast, but, at last, fearing the approach of day, 
and not daring to return to his lodging, ho hid 
himself in a dark corner at one side of the 
temple. Among the Macedonians, there was 
a band of hoys of the highest birth, chosen out 
to wait on the king, and called tlic royal pages: 
this hand had accompanied Perseus in his 
flight, and did not even now desert him, until 
Cncius Octavius ordered a herald to proclaim, 
that, “ if the royal pages and other Macedo¬ 
nians, then in Samothrace, would conic over to 
the Romans, they should have impunity, liberty, 
and ail their property, both what they had in 
the island, and what they had left in Mace¬ 
donia.On this notice they came over, and 
made a formal surrender before Caius Postu- 
mius, a military tribune. The king’s younger 
children also were delivered up to Cneius Oc¬ 
tavius, by lo of Thessalonica; nor was any 
one now left with Perseus, except Philip his 
eldest son. Then, after uttering many exe¬ 
crations against fortune, and the gods to whom 
the temple belonged, for not affording aid to a 
suppliant, he surrendered himself, and his son, 
to Octavius. He was put on board the prs- 


tor's ship, and with him, all his remaining 
money ; and the fleet immediately returned to 
Amphipolis. From thence Octavius sent the 
king into the camp to the consul, having pre¬ 
viously informed him by letter that he was a 
prisoner, and on the road thither. 

VII. Paullus, justly considering this as a 
second victory, oftVred sacrifices on the occa¬ 
sion ; then, calling a council, and reading to 
them the prietor’s letter, he sent QuiviWs 
AClius Tuhero, to meet and escort the king; 
the rest he desired to remain asattnbled in the 

! pr.Ttorium. Never on any other occasion, did 
so great a multitude gather about a spectacle. 
In the time of their fathers king Sypliax had 
been made prisoner, and brought into the Ro¬ 
man camp; but, besides that he could not be 
compared with Perseus, cither in respect of 
his own reputation, or that of his country, he 
was at the time a subordinate parly in the Car¬ 
thaginian war, as Ccntius was in the Mace¬ 
donian. Whereas Perseus was the principal 
in this war: and was not only highly conspi¬ 
cuous through his own personal renown, and 
that of his father, grandfather, and other rela¬ 
tions in blood and extraction, hut of these, two 
shone with unparalleled lustre,—PhUip, and 
Alexander the Great; who acquired to the 
Macedonians sovereign dominion over the 
whole world. Perseus carnc into the comp, 
dressed in mourning, unattended by any cf his 
countrymen, except his own son, whose being 
a sharer in the calamity added to the wretch¬ 
edness of his situation. The crowd, which 
had collected to get a sight of him, prevented 
his advancing, until the consul sent his lictors, 
who cleared the way and opened a passage to 
the prrptorium. At his coming, the consul 
arose, but ordered the rest to keep their scats, 
and, advancing a little, held out his right hand 
to the king at the entrance; when Perseus • 
offered to fall at his feet, he held liim up, nor 
would he suffer him to embrace his knees, but 
led him into the tent, and desired him to sit on 
the side opposite to the officers, assembled in 
council. 

VIII. He began by asking « What injuries 
had obliged him to enter into a war against 
the Roman people with such violent animosity 
and to bring himself and his'kingdom to thfe 
extremity of danger?” While all expected 
his answer, he kept his eyes fixed ob the 
ground, and wept a long time in silence. The 
consul, again addressing hijp, said, “If you 
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had acceded to the government in early youth, 
I should have less wondered at your not being 
seiiMhlo of the great importance ol tlie iriend- 
fihip, or enmity, of the Ktnnan people. But 
that was not the case, as y(»u horc a part in the 
war which your father waged vvitli us, and, 
afterwards, must have remembered the peace 
which we maintained towanls him with ilie 
Strictest sincerity. What motive, then, could 
^jjjdufc you to prefer war to peace, with tliose, 
wliose power in war, and whose good f.iith in 
peace, you luul so fully experienced T’ IS'ci- 
thcr questions nor reproaches could draw an an¬ 
swer from him : on which, the consul added, 
<* Whatever cause may have produced tliese 
events, whether mistakes incident to humanity, 
or accident or necessity, sulFer not your sjnrits 
to be dejected. The clemency of the luun.ui 
people, disjilayed in numerous instances to¬ 
wards kings and nations in distress, aflords you 
not only hope, but almost perfect conlidcnce of 
safety.” This he said in the Greek language 
to Perseus; and then, turning to his own 
people, he said in the Lotinc tongue, “ l)o 
you not observe this striking instance of the 
instability of human affairs ? To you, young 
men, principally, 1 address the observation. 
In the hour of prosperity, therefore, we ought 
to harbour neither sentiment^ of arrogance nor 
of rancour; nor to confide im[)Iicilly in present 
advantages ; since we know not what tlu; even¬ 
ing may produce. He ait)ne will deserve the 
character of a man, who suffer', not his spirit 
to be elated by the favourable gales of foitime, 
nor to be broken by its adverse blasts.” He 
then dismissed the council, and gave the 
charge of guarding the king to Quintus .'lOluis. 
Perseus was invited to dine that day with 
the consul, and received every mark of respect, 
which bis present circumstances would admit. 

IX. The troops were immediately sent oif 
to their winter cantonments ; the greater part 
were quartered in Amj)hipolis, and the re^t in 
the towns in that neighbourhood. Thus end¬ 
ed the war between the Romans and Perseus, 
which had lasted, without intermission, four 
years ; and thus ended a kingdom, long renown¬ 
ed through a great fiart of Europe, and tbrongh- 
out all Asia. From Caranns, their first king, 
they reckoned Perseus the fortieth. Perseus 
cgmc to the crown, in the consulate of Quintus 
Fulvius and Lueius Manlius; received the 
title of king from the senate in that of Marcus 
Junius and Aulus Manlius, and reigned eleven 


I years. The fume of the Macedonians was but 
obscure, until liio reign of Philip, son of Ainyn- 
tas; and Ibougli, in hi» t me, and by his 
means, it began to lucri'ase, ^ et it was still 
I confined within the limits of Europe, extend- 
; mg only to all Greece, wilii a p.irt of Thrace, 
and Illyria. Afterwards, tiie force ol Mace- 
don poured down like a deluge on Asia; and 
It w.is in the course of the thirteen years of the 
reign of Alexamier, that they reduced under 
tbi'ir domuuon that almost immense tract which 
; li.ul constituted the emjiiro of the Persians, and 
; then overspread the Arahias and India, as far 
i as where the Red 8ea forms the utmost boun- 
j dary of the earth. At that time, their empire 
! was the greatest in the world: but on the 
i death of Alexander, it was lorn asunder into 
! a number ol kingdoms, each of his successors 
stiuggling to gruNp power to himself, and there¬ 
by dismcnibeiing the whole. From the time 
of Its highest elevation to tliis its final down- 
fal, it stood one hundred and fifty years. 

X. When the news of the victory, obtained 
by the Romans, was carried into Asia, Ante- 
! nor, who lay, with a fleet of small vessels, at 
Phana*, sailed over to Cassandrea. Caius 
Popilius, who staid at Delos to jnotcct the 
ships bound to Macetloiua, learning that the 
war there was at an end, and that the enemy’s 
fli'et had left its station, sent home the Alhe- 
; Ilian squadron, ainl pfoc«'ed<'(l on his voyage 
j for Egvpl, to finish the business of the embas- 
! sv, with which he was charged ; for he wished 
j to rm‘et. Antun hus before be should approach 
I the w'alls of Alexandria. When the ambassa- 
I d<»r.s, sailing along the coast of Asia, arrived 
j ut I^oryma, a port soinewbal more than twenty 
j rniU'S from iBiodes, and just opposite to that 
i eity, tliey were met by some of the prin¬ 
cipal Rhodians.—(for the news of the victory 
had by tins time reached them too,) who be¬ 
sought them to s.iil over to their city ; for that 
it was of the utmost consequence to the 
character and w<‘llbeing of tlie Roman state 
that they should, in ])erson, inform them¬ 
selves of what had been done, and what was 
then passing at Rhodes; so as to carry 
home intelligence, founded on their own 
knowledge, and not on vague reports.” After 
refusing for a long time, they were at length 
jirevailed on to submit to a short delay of their 
voyage, for the sake of the safety of an allied 
city. When they came to Rhodes, the same 
persons, by urgent entreaties, persuaded them 
42 
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to be present at a general assembly. The ar¬ 
rival of the ambassadors rather heightened, than 
allayed, tlie fears of the public. For Popilius 
enumerated all the hostile expressions and ac¬ 
tions, both of the community, and of individu¬ 
als, during the war; and, being naturally of an 
austere temper, he magnified the atrociousness 
of the matters which he mentioned, by the 
sternness of his countenance, and the harshness 
of his tone of voice; so that, as he had no 
cause of personal quarrel witli their state, peo¬ 
ple judged, from the austerity of one Roman 
senator, what was the disposition of the whole 
senate towards them. Cains Decimius spoke 
with more moderation ; and respecling most of 
the particulars mentioned by Popilms, he as¬ 
serted that “ the blame lay, not on the nation, 
but on a few incendiary ringleaders of the po¬ 
pulace, who employing their tongues for hire, 
procured the passing of several decrees, full of 
flattery towards the king; and had sent several 
embassies, which always excited, in the minds of 
the Rhodians, bolli shame and sorrow, all which 
proceedings, however, if the people were dispos¬ 
ed to act properly, would fall on the heads of the 
guilty.” His discourse gave great satisfaction ; 
not only, because it extenuated the olfeiices 
of the community, but because it threw the 
whole blame on the authors of their misconduct. 
When, therefore, their own magistrates spoke 
in answer to the Romans, the people were not 
so well pleased with those who endeavoured to 
exculpate them, in some measure, from the 
charges advanced by Popihus, as with those 
who advised to concur W'lth the opinion of 
Decimius. and expiate their fault by the pun¬ 
ishment of the chief ofleiulors. A decree was 
therefore immediately passed, that all who 
should he. convicted of having, in any instance, 
spoken or acted in favour of Perseus, against 
the Romans, should be condemned to die. 
Several of those concerned, hud left the city on 
the arrival of the Romans; others put an end 
to their own lives. 7'he ambassadors staid 
only five days at Rhodes and then proceeded 
to Alexandria ; hut the trials instituted, pursu¬ 
ant to the decree passed in their presence, were 
still carried on at Rhodes, with tlie same ac¬ 
tivity ; and this perseverance of the Rhodians, 
in the execution of that business, was entirely 
owing to the mild behaviour of Decimius. 

XI. In the meantime, Antiochus, after a 
fruitless attempt against the walls of Alexan¬ 
dria, had retired : and being now' master of all 


the rest of Egypt, he left, at Memphis, the 
elder Ptolemy, whose settlement on the throne 
was the pretended object of his armament, 
though, in reality, he meant to attack him, as 
soon as he should have vanquished his competi¬ 
tors ; and, then, he led back his army into Syria. 
Ptolemy, who was not unapprised of this his 
intention, conceived hopes, that while he held 
his younger brother under terror, and in dread 
of a siege, he might he able to manage matte's 
so as to procure admittance into Alexandria, 
provided liis sister favoured the de.'^igri, and his 
brother’s friends did not oppose it. Accord¬ 
ingly, he never ceased sending proposals to all 
: these, until he effected an accommodation with 
them. His suspicions of Antiochus were cor¬ 
roborated by this circumstance, tliat when he 
gave him possession of the rest of Egypt, he 
left a strong garrison in Polusium; a plain 
proof that he kept that key of Egypt in his 
hands, in order that he might be able, whenever 
he pleased, to introduce an army again into 
the country ; and he foresaw, that the final issuo 
of a civil war with his brother, must be, that 
the conqueror, thoroughly weakened by tho 
contest, would be utterly unable to contend 
with Antiochus. In these prudent observations 
of the elder brother, the younger, and those 
about him, concurred ; while their sister greatly 
promoted tlic negotiation, both by her advice 
and entreaties. A friendly intercourse, tlfere- 
fore, took place, to the satisfaction of all the 
parties, and the elder Ptolemy was received into 
Alexandria. Nor was this unpleasing, even to 
the populace ; who, during the war, had been ss- 
verely distressed by a general scarcity, not only in 
consequence of the siege, hut, after the enemy 
had retired, by all communication with every 
part of Egypt being shut up. Although it 
was reasonable to suppose, that Antiochus 
would be rejoiced at these events, if he had 
leally marched his army into Egypt, for tho 
purpose of reinstating Ptolemy on the throne, 
—(the plausible pretext which he had professed 
to all the state.s of Asia and Greece, in his an¬ 
swers to their embassies, and in the letters that 
he wrote:) yet he was so highly offended, that he 
prepared to make war on the two brothers, with 
much greater acrimony and fury of resentment, 
than he had shown against the one. He instant¬ 
ly sent his fleet to Cyprus; and, as soon as tbe 
spring appeared, putting himself at the head of 
his army, he directed his route towards Egypt, 
and advanced into Ccelesyria^ Near Rhino- 
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colura, he was met by ambassadors from Pto¬ 
lemy, who gave him thanks for the assistance, 
by means of which he had recovered the throne 
of his ancestors; and he requested liiin to 
secure to him the enjoyment of the hen^-fit, 
which he had himself conferred ; and rather to 
signify what he wished to he done, than from 
an ally to become an enemy, and |»rocced by 
force of arms. To this he answered, that “ ho 
would neither recall his fleet, nor stop the 
Tnarch of his army, on any other comlitions, 
than that all Cyprus and the city of Pelusnnn, 
together with the lands adjoining the Ihdusiaii 
mouth of the Nile, should Ite reded to him;’’ 
and he even name<l a particular day on or 
before winch he expected to receive an answer, 
that these terms were eoinplied with. 

XII, When the time (i\eclfor tlie suspens'on 
ofhostilities was elapsed, Jlntiochiis ovdrred the 
commando s of Jus feet to sail up the mouth of 
the Nile to Pelusium, while he hnnsetf entered 
.Egijpt, through the deserts of Arabia. Jle nuis 
anneahlif received />!/ the people about Mconphis, 
as he was, afterwards, by the rest of the Egyp¬ 
tians; sonic being led by inclination, others by 
fear; and he proceeded tlius, by shoil marches, ' 
down to Alexandria. He bad just crossed 
the river at Eleusine, four miles from that 
city, when he was met by the Roman ambas¬ 
sadors. At their corning, be saluted them, and 
held eut liis riglit hand to Popilius; but Pojh- 
lius putting into his hand a written labb't, 
desired him Hist to piTuse that. On leading 
it, he said, that he would call his frii nds togellicr, 
and consult what was to he done; on which 
Popilius, with that roughness which generally 
marked his character, drew a line’ round the 
king, with a wand which he held in his hand, 
and said, “ Bt-fore you go out of that circle, 
give such an answer as I may report to the 
senate.” Astonished at such a peremptory 
injunction, the king hesitated for some time; 
but, at last, replied, ‘‘ I will do as the senate 
diieets.” Popilius then thought proper to 
stretch out his right hand to him ; as to a friend 
and ally. Antiochus having retired ont of 
Egypt, on a day prefixed, the ambassadors cm- i 
ployed their influence in establishing concord ^ 
among the royal family, on a more firm basis 
flian it had yet acquired ; and then sailed to | 
Cyprus, from whence they sent home the ships ' 
of Adtiochus, and which had fought and de¬ 
feated an Egyptian fleet. This embassy at-' 
tracted a great shane of respect from all nations; 


■ having manifestly rescued Egypt out of the 
hands of the Syrian, when he had it within hiss 
grasp, and re.storcd to the race of Ptolemy, the 
kingdom of their forefathers. While one of 
; the consuls of this year distinguished his ad- 
' ministration, by a glorious victory, the other 
acquired no new- lustre to his reputation, no 
object presenting itself to call forth his abilities. 
Wlien, in the beginning of his administration, 
he had appointed his troojis to assemble, he 
entered the consecrated place, v-ithout due 
ausjuces; and the augurs, on llie matter being 
laid hefoie them, pronounced the appointment 
lurproper. Coing into Haul, ho lay encamped 
near the long plains, at llie foot of the moun¬ 
tains Sicimiiia and Paj>iuis, jiasslng the winter 
in the same country with the troops of the 
Latino allies. The Roman legions staid all 
the while in the city, because their assembling 
had been irregulaily ordiTcd. The pra?lors 
went to their several jirovnices, except ('aius 
Pajmius Carbo, to whose lot fSardiniu bad fallen; 
the senate having commanded him to administer 
justice, at Rome, between natives and foreign¬ 
ers ; a duty to which ho had been already named. 

A'lII. When Popilius, with his colleagues 
in the embassy to Antiochus, returned to 
Romo, ho gave information, that all disputes 
between the kings were done away, and that 
the army had marched out of Egypt, into 
Syria. *Sooi» after, arrived ambas^ado^s from 
the kings themselves. Those of Antiochus 
represented, that ‘‘ their king had considered a 
pe.ioe, which was agreeable to tlic senate, as 
preferable to a victory, how complete soever, 
and had, accordingly, obeyed the order of the 
Roman ambassadors, as implicitly, as if it had 
been a mandate of the gods.” They then 
oflered Ins congratulations on their victory, “ to 
which,” they said, “ the king would have con- 
trilmled with his utmost power, if he had 
received any orders to act.” The ambassadors 
of Ptolemy, in the joint names of that prince 
and Cleopatra, presented the r thanks, acknow¬ 
ledging that ‘‘ they were more indebted to the 
senate and people of Rome, than to their own 
parents, more than to (he immortal gods; since 
through their intervention, thev had been relieved 
from a most distressing siege, and had recovered 
the kingdom of their fathers, when it was almost 
entirely lost.” The senate observed of An- 
tioclius that he had acted rightly and properly, 
in complying with the demand of their ambas¬ 
sadors ; and that his conduct was pleasing to 
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the senate and people of Rome.” To Ptolemy i 
and Cleopatra, king and queen of Egypt, they an- ' 
Bwered, that “ the senate rejoiced very much, at j 
having been, in any degree, instrumental to their i 
benefit and advantage ; and would take care, that | 
they should always have reason to account the 
good faith of the Roman people the strongest 
support of their kingdom.’’ Caius Papirius, 
the prajtor, was commissioned to send the | 
usual presents to the ambassadors. A letter 
now arrived from Macedonia, which greatly 
added to the public joy, as it brought infor¬ 
mation, that “king Perseus was in the hands of 
the consul.” After the ambassadors were dismis¬ 
sed, the senate gave hearing to a controversy, 
between deputies from Pisa, and others from 
Luna ; the former complaining that they were 
dispossessed of their lands by the Roman co¬ 
lonists; while the latter insisted, that the lands 
in question had been rnaikcd out to them, by 
the triumvirs, q’hc senate sent live connnis- 
Stoners to examine and fix the boundaries, 
Quintus Fabius Buteo, Pul^lius Cornelius 
Biasio, Tiberius Sempronius Musca, Lueiiis 
Nffivius Balbus, and Cams A]>ulcius Satur- 
ninus. A joint embassy from the three brothers, 
Eumcnes, Attalus, and Atbenanis, came with 
congratulations on the victory ; and Masgalia, 
son of king Masinissa, having landed at Pu- 
teoli, Lucius Manlius, the quaestor, was im¬ 
mediately despatched to meet and conduct him 
to Rome at the public expense. As soon as 
he arrixed, the senate was assembled to give 
him audience. This young prince enhanced 
the value of services, in themselves meritorious, 
by the engaging manner in which he mentioned 
them. He recounted what numbers of foot 
and horse, how many elephants, and what | 
quantities of corn, his father had sent into Ma-1 
cedonia in aid of the Romans, during the last 
four years. “But there were two things,” he 
said, “that made him blush; one, the senate 
having sent, by their ambassadors, a request, 
instead of an order, to furnish necessaries for 
their army : the other, their having sent money, 
in payment, for the corn. Masinissa well re¬ 
membered, that the kingdom, which he he'd, 
had been acquired, and very greatly augmented, 
by the Roman people; and, contenting himself 
with the management of it, acknowledged the 
right and sovereignty to be vested in those who 
granted it to him. It became them, therefore, 
to take whatever grew in the country, and not 
to ask from him, nor to purchase, any of the 


produce of lands made over by themselves. 
Whatever remained, after supplying the Roman 
people, Masinissa thought fully sufficient for 
himself, 'i'hese were the declarations,” he 
said, “ of his father at parting; but he was, 
afterwards, overtaken by some horsemen, who 
brought him an account of Macedonia being 
conquered, with directions to congratulate tho 
senate on that event. He had, also, orders to 
acquaint them, that Masinissa was so overjoyed 
at it, that ho wished to come to Rome, and, in 
the capitol, to offer thanks lo Jupiter, su¬ 
premely good and great. He requested, there¬ 
fore, that, if it were not disagreeable, the sen- 
' ate would give him permission so to do. 

A'lV. Masgaba was answered, that “the 
conduct of his father, Masinissa, was such as 
became a prince of a benevolent and grateful 
disposition ; while his manner of acknow¬ 
ledging the kindness of his fnends, added value 
and dignity to it. The Roman people had 
been faitlifully and bravely assisted by him in 
the Carthaginian war; by the favour of the 
Roman people, he had obtained his kingdom ; 
and he had, afterwards, in the successive wars 
with the three kings, discharged, with his usual 
spirit, every duty. That it was no matter of 
sur})risc to them, that their successes should 
give joy to u king, who had so intimately blend¬ 
ed his own interests and those of his 
kingdom, with the interests of the Romans. 
I'kat they wished him to return thanks for 
the same, in the temples of his own coun¬ 
try, and which his son might do in his 
stead at Rome; as he had alrCiidy said enough, 
in the way of congratulation, both in his own 
name and in his father’s. But that tho senate 
were of opinion, that by leaving his own 
kingdom, and going out of Africa, it might, be¬ 
sides being inconvenient to himself, prove de¬ 
trimental to the Roman people.” On Mas¬ 
gaba making a request, that Hanno, son of 
Hamilcar, migJu be brought to Home as a hos¬ 
tage in the place of some othevy the senate repU-" 
edy that they could not reasonably require hos^ 
tuges from the Carthaginians, at the choice of 
any other person. The quaistor was ordered, by 
a vote of the senate, to purchase presents for tho 
young prince, to the value of one hundred 
pounds weight of silver, to accompany him to 
Puteoli, to defray all his expenses whiles he 
staid ill Italy, and to hire two ships to carry 
him and his retinue to Africa; everyone of 
his attendants, both freemen and slaves roceiv- 
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ing gifts of clothes. Soon after this a letter 
Was brought, concerning Masinissa’s other son, 
Misagenes, stating that, after the conquest of 
Perseus, he was directed, by Lucius Paullus, to 
go home, with his horsemen, to Africa; and 
that, while he was on his voyage in the Adri¬ 
atic sea, his fleet was dispersed, and hinisolf, 
in a bad slate of health, driven into Lrunclu.sium 
with only three ships. Lucius ISteniimis, 
^ Uic qutestor, was sent to lam, to Bruiuhisuan, 
willi prescnls of the same kind with tho> 
given to las brother at Koine, and he was 
ordered to provide lodgings for the jirince and 
his retinue, and everu thin^ necessary for ius 
health and convenience. * * * 

» * * » * If 

The sons of freedmen liad been enrolled in the 
four city tubes, excepting such as had a son 
more than five years old ; all these the censors, 
in pursuance of a decree of the senate, ordered 
to be surveyed in the trilie wherein they had 
been surveyed the year before; and such as 
had a farm, or farms, in the country, exceeding 
in value thirty thousand sesterces,' were allow¬ 
ed the jirivilegc of being included in the coun¬ 
try tribes. Though this reservation was made 
in their favour, yet Claudius still insisted, that 
“ a censor could not, without an order of the 
people, take away from any man, and much 
less*from a whole class of men, the right of 
suffrage. For though he can remove a man 
from his tribe, which is nothing more than or¬ 
dering him to change it, yet he cannol, there¬ 
fore, remove him out of all the thirty-five 
tribes; which would be to strip him of the 
rights of a citizen, and of liberty ; not to fix 
where he should he surveyed, but to exclude 
him from the survey.’^ These points were 
discussed by tlie censors, who at last came to 
this compromise: that out of the four city 
tribes, they should openly, in the court of the 
temple of Liberty, select one by lot, in which 
they should include ail those who had ever been 
in servitude. The lot fell on the jEsquiline 
tribe; on which Tiberius Gracchus published 
an order, that all sons of freedmen should 
be surveyed in that tribe. This proceeding 
gained the censors great honour with ihc senate, 
who gave thanks to Sempronius for his perse- 
veraQce in so good a design, and also to Clau¬ 
dius for not obstructing it. These censors 
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expelled from the s^enate, and ordered to sell 
their horses, greater numbers than their prede¬ 
cessors. 'J’hcy both concurred, in removing 
from their tribes, and disfranchising the same 
persons, in every instance ; nor did one of them 
remove any mark of disgrace inflicted by the 
other. 'J’hcy petitioned that, according to 
custom, tlie > car and half's time allowed for 
j enforcing the repairs of buildings, and for ap- 
]>roMng the ^jxecution of works contracted fi>r, 
should he ))rolongO(l; hut Cncius Trcmellius, 

1 a Iniiuiic. }'rovok<'d fit not having been clioscii 
j into the senate, protested against it. This 
I year (hnus C'lccreius dedicated a temple on the 
'j Alban mount, five years after he had vowed it; 
j and Lucius Po-iumius Alhinus was inaugu¬ 
rated flamen of Mars. 

XVI. The consuls, Quiiitius ^.lius and 
Marcus .luiiius, having proposed the business 
j of distributing the provinces, [Y. R. .585.13. C. 
j 167.] the senate decreed that Spain, which dur- 
! ing tlie A^cedoiiian war, had been but one 
I province, should be again formed into two; 
j and that the pn?sent governors, I.ucius Paul¬ 
lus and Lucius Anicius, should continue in 
the government of Macedonia and Illyria, un¬ 
til, with the concurrence of commissioners, 
they should adjust the aflairs of tliose countries 
disordered by the war, and form a new con¬ 
stitution for botli kingdoms. The provinces 
assigned to the consuls were Pisa? and Gaul, 
with two legions to each, containing five thou¬ 
sand two hundred foot, and three hundred horse. 
The lots of the prielors were of Quintius Cas¬ 
sius, the city jurisdiction ; of Manius .luveiitius 
'J'liulna, the foreign; of Tiberius CLudiu.s 
Nero, Sicily ; of Cneius Fulviiis, Hither Spain, 
and of Caius Licinius Nerva, Farther Spain. 
Sardinia had fallen to Aulus Manlius Torqua- 
tUB, but he could not proceed thither, being 
detained by a decree of the senate, to preside 
at trials of capital offences. The senate was 
then consulted concerning prodigies which were 
reported: the temple of the tutelar deities, on 
the Velian hill, had been struck by lightning; 
and two gates, and a large part of the wall in the 
town of Minervium. At Anagnia, a shower 
of earth bad fallen ; and, at Lanuvium. a blaring 
torch was seen in the skv. Marcus Valerius, 

] a Roman cillzcn, reported, that at Calatia, on 
! the lands of the publie, blood had flowed from 
I his hearth, during three days and two nights. 
I On account chiefly of this last, the decemvirs 
I wete directed to consult the books; on which 
42* 
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they ordered a general supplication for one day, 
and sacrificed in the forum fifty goats. On 
account of the other prodigies, there was an¬ 
other supplication, of one day’s continuance, 
with sacrifices of the larger victims, and the 
city was purified. Then, mindful of the grati¬ 
tude due to the immortal gods, the senate de¬ 
creed, that, “ forasmuch as their enemies were 
subdued, and Macedonia and Illyria, with their 
kings Perseus and Gentius, were^in the power 
of the Roman people, therefore, whatever 
offerings were made in all the temples by Ap- 
pius Claudius and Marcus Sempronius, con¬ 
suls, on occasion of the conquest of king Anti- 
ochus, offerings of the same value should 
then be made, under the superintendence of 
Quintus Cassius and Manius .luvencius, 
priDtors.” 

XVII. They then constituted commission¬ 
ers, with whose advice the generals, Lucius 
Paullus and Lucius Anicius were to regulate 
the affairs of their provinces; ten for Macedo¬ 
nia, and five for Illyria. Those nominated for 
Macedonia were Aulus Postumius Luscus, 
Caius Claudius, both of whom had been cen¬ 
sors, Caius Licinius Crassus, who had been 
colleague to Paullus in the consulship, and 
then held the province of Gaul, having been 
continued in command. To these, who were 
of consular rank, were added Cncius Domitius 
^nobarbus, Servius Cornelius Sulla, Lucius 
Junius, Caius Antistius Labco, Titus Numi- 
sius Tarquiniensis, and Aulus Terenlius 
Varro. The following were nominated for 
Illyria: Publius .^lius Ligus, a man of con¬ 
sular rank, Caius Cicereius, Cneius Bsebius 
Tamphilus, who had been pr$tor the last year, 
as had Cicereius, many years before, Publius 
Terentius Tusciveicanus, and Publius Mani- 
liuB. The senate then recommended to the 
consuls that, as one of them must go into 
Gaul, in the room of Caius Licinius, appointed 
a commissioner, they should either settle their 
provinces between themselves, or cast lots, as 
might be agreeable to them. They chose to 
cast lots; when Pisse fell to Marcus Junius, 
who was ordered to introduce to the senate 
the embassies that came to Rome, from 
all quarters, with congratulations before he 
went to his province; and Gaul to Quintus 
^Uus. 

XVIII. Although the commissioners were 
men of such characters as afforded confident 
hopes, that, guided by their counsel, the ge¬ 


nerals would determine on nothing derogatory 
either to the clemency or dignity of th*e Roman 
people, yet the heads of a plan of settlement 
were considered in the senate, that the said 
commissioners might carry out to them a ge¬ 
neral idea of the whole. First, it was deter¬ 
mined, that ‘‘ the Macedonians and Illyrians 
should be enfrancliised: in order to demon¬ 
strate to all the world that the arms of the Ro¬ 
man people were employed not in riveting 
chains, but in breaking them ; and to convince 
those wlio already enjoyed freedom, that it 
would ensure it to them safe and permanent, 
under the protection of the Homan people; 
and ftirther to make known to such as now were 
subject to despotic rule, that their princes, 
under awe of the Roman peojde, would be, at 
the present, more just and mild ; and that, 
should war break out at any time between their 
kings and the Roman people, the issue would 
bring victory to the latter, and liberty to them¬ 
selves. It was also provided, that the farming 
both of the Macedonian mines, which produced 
a very large profit, and crown lands, should be 
abolished; as business of that kind could not 
be managed without the intervention of re¬ 
venue farmers; and wherever people of that 
description were employed, either the rights of 
the public were invaded, or the freedom of the 
allies destroyed. Nor could the Macedonians 
tliernselves conduct such affairs ; for while they 
afforded the managers opportunities of acquir¬ 
ing prey to themselves, there would never be 
an end of disputes and seditions. It was far¬ 
ther determined, that there should be no ge¬ 
neral council of the nation; lest the perverse¬ 
ness of the populace might, some time or other, 
convert into pestilent licentiousness the whole¬ 
some liberty granted by the senate; but that 
Macedonia should be divided into four districts, 
each of which should have a council of its 
own; and that they should pay to the Roman 
people half the tribute which they used, for¬ 
merly, to pay to their kings.” Similar instruc¬ 
tions were given respecting Illyria. Other 
particulars were left to the generals and com¬ 
missioners ; who, by investigating matters on 
the spot, would be enabled to form more accu¬ 
rate plans. 

XIX. Among the many embassies from 
kings, nations, and states, Attains, brother 'to 
Eumenes, attracted the general attention in a 
very particular manner; for he was received, 
by those who had served albng.wUh him in 
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the late war, with even greater demonstration great; but because lie must, •unquestionably, 
of kindness, than could have been shown to the ascend the throne, in a very short time, in con- 
monarch himself. He had two reasons for sequence of the age and infirmity of Eumenes, 
coming, both, apparently, highly honourable; | who had no legitimate issuefor he had not, 
one to oifer congratulations, which was quite | at this time, acknowledged the son who after- 
proper, in the case of a victory to which him- wards reigned : “ To what purpose, then, em- 

self had contributed; the other, to complain of ploy violence, to attain w'hat of course must 
disturbances raised by the Gauls, so as to en- soon be hisl Besides, a new storm had fallen 
danger his brother’s kingdom. But he had, on the kingdom, from the insurrection of the 
also, a private view; he entertained secret ’ Gauls, which the most perfect harmony and 
"Slopes of honours and rewards from the senate, i union of the brothers would scarce enable them 
which yet, he could scarcely receive as being ! to withstand. But if to a^foreign war dissen- 
more properly the claims of the king. There ; sions were added, nothing but ruin could ensue ; 
were some among the Romans who had given , nor would lus scheme produce any other effects, 


him ill counsel; and the prospects, which they 
opened to him, set his ambition at work. They 
told him, that “the general opinion concerning 
Attalus and Eumenes was, that one was a 
steady friend to llic Romans, and that the 
other was not a faithful ally either to them or 
to Perseus. That it was not easy to say, with 
regard to any requests that he might make, 
whether the senate would have more pleasure I 
in serving him, or in hurting his brother; so i 
entirely were all disposed to gratify the one, 
and to grant nothing to the other.” As the 
event proved, Attalus was one of those who 
covet all that hope can promise to itself; and 
he would have been deluded by these sugges¬ 
tions, had not the prudent admonitions of one 
friend put a curb on those passions, which w^erc 
growing wanton through prosperity. Ho had, 
in his retinue, a physician called Strutius, 
whom Eumenes, not perfectly assured of his 
brother’s fidelity, had sent to Rome, for the 
purpose of watching over his conduct, and for 
giving him faithful advice, if he should per¬ 
ceive his honour wavering. Thi.s man, although 
he had to address ears already prepossessed, 
and a mind labouring under a strong bias, 
yet, by arguments judiciously timed, restored 
every thing to its proper slate, even after the 
case had become almost desperate. He urged 
that “ different kingdoms grew into power by 
different means. As to that of Eumenes, 
being lately formed, and unsupported by any 
long established strength, it was upheld, solely, 
by the concord of the brothers ; for, while one 
bore the title and the ornament which distin¬ 
guishes the hehd of a sovereign, each of them 
wa^ considered as a king. As to Attalus, in 
particular, being the next in years, was there 
any man who did not hold him as suchl and 
that, not only because his present power was . 


; than that of hindering liis lirothcr from ending 
his life on the throne, and himself from ascend- 
1 ing it. If both modes of acting were honour- 
i able,—either to preserve the kingdom for his 
I relative, or to take it from him,—yet the 
I honour that would derive to him from the 
first-mentioned proceeding, as it arose in 
brotherly love, would be the greater. The 
latter, indeed, would he detestable and bor¬ 
dering nearly on parricide ; what room, then, 
could there bo for deliberation^ For, whether 
did he moan to demand a share of the kingdom, 
or to seize (he whole? If a share were his 
object, it must follow, that both, by the separa¬ 
tion of their strength, would be rendered fee¬ 
ble, and exposed to injuries of every kind ; if 
the whole, would he then require his elder 
brother,—reduced to a private station, at his 
time of life, and under sucli infirmity of body, 
—either to live in exile, or to end his life 1 
Not to speak of tlie tragical catastrophes re¬ 
presented on the stage, the fate of Perseus was 
remarkably striking ; who, having, by the mur¬ 
der of his brother, opened himself a way to 
the seizure of the crown, was obliged, on his 
knees, to lay down at the feet of a victorious 
enemy, in the temple of Saraolhracc ; as if the 
gods, present on the spot, had demanded ven¬ 
geance for his crimes. 'I'hose very men,” he 
continued, “ who, from no motive of friendship 
for him, but of enmity to Eumenes, had insti¬ 
gated him to the adoption of such measures, 
wmuld ultimately bestow praises on him, if he 
maintained his fidelity to his brother.” 

XX. These arguments determined Attalus. 
On being introduced to the senate, after con¬ 
gratulating them on their success, he made 
mention of his own services during the war, 
and those of his brother; of the defection of 
the Gauls, which had lately happened, and 
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^vhich had caused violent commotions; and he : 
entreated that ambassadors might be sent to 
those people, whose authority would oblige 
them 10 desist from hostilities. After deliver¬ 
ing these messages, respecting the general in¬ 
terest of the state, he rcqucsled a grant of 
.Enus and Maronca to himself. Having thus 
disappointed the hopes of those who expected 
him to arraign his brother's conduct, and solicit 
a partition of the kingdom, lie retired from the 
senate-house. There have been few instances 
of any discourse, whether delivered by a private 
person or a king, being received with such a 
degree of favour and approbation by all who 
hoard il; and presents and honours of every 
kind were conferred upon him, during his stay, 
and at his departure. Of the many embassies 
which came from Greece and Asia, that of the 
Rhodians engaged the greatest share of the 
public attention. At first they appeared in 
white, that colour being tlie best adapted to 
persons charged with a message of a joyful na¬ 
ture; for had they worn mourning, it might 
seem to be put on for the misfortunes of Per¬ 
seus. Afterwards, on the question being put 
to the senate, by the consul Marcus Junius, 
(the ambassadors standing in the Comitiunn) 
whether lodging and entertainment should be 
allowed them, it was voted that no duly of hos¬ 
pitality was due to them. When the consul 
came out of the senate-house, the Rhodians 
told him, that they were come to congratulate 
the Romans on their late success, and to clear 
their slate of the charges made against it. 'J’hcy 
then requested an audience of the senate, to 
which he returned this answer: that «it was 
the custom of the Romans bolh to grant audi¬ 
ence in their senate, and to perform other acts 
of kindness and hospitality to their friends and 
allies; but that the conduct of the Rhodians in 
the late war, had not entitled them to be ranked 
in the number of friends or allies.’* On hear¬ 
ing this, they all prostrated themselves on the 
ground, beseecliing the consul and all present, 
not to suffer new and false imputations to ope¬ 
rate more powerfully to their prejudice, than 
their long course of services, known to all pre¬ 
sent, in their favour. They immediately as¬ 
sumed a mourning dress, and, going round to 
the houses of the principal men, supplicated 
with prayers and tears, that their cause might 
be heard before they were condemned. 

XXI. Marcus Juvcncius Thalna, the pr®tor 
who had the jurisdiction between natives and 


foreigners, stimulated the public resentment 
against the Rhodians, jiroposing an order, that 

war should be declared against the Rhodians, 
and that the people should choose one of the 
magistrates of the present year, who should be 
sent with a fleet to carry on that war:” he hoped 
that himself should be the person chosen. This 
proceeding was opposed by two of the plebeian 
tribunes, Marcus Antonius and Marcus Poni- 
ponius. But the prietor, on his part, com¬ 
menced the business in a manner highly unpre¬ 
cedented, and of very pernicious tendency ; for, 
without first consulting the senate, and without 
acquainting the consuls, of his own sole judg¬ 
ment he proposed to the people the question, 
“ Was il their will and order that war should 
lie declared against the Rh<*dians!’’ whereas, it 
had ever, until then, been tlie practice, first, to 
lake the judgment of the senate on such a 
matter, and then, to lay the business before the 
people. On the other side, the plelieian tri¬ 
bunes although it was 

a received rule, that no tribune should protest 
against a proposal until opportunity was given 
to private citizens to argue for and against it: 
in consequence of which it had often happened 
that sonic, who had no intention of protesting, 
discovered improprieties in the question, from 
the discourses of those who o[>posed it, and 
therefore did protest; and some, who came 
avowedly to protest, abstained from it, being 
convinced by the arguments adduced in its fa¬ 
vour. On tliis occasion, the pra'tor and tribunes 
vied with each other in doing every thing out 
of time. While ihf tribinu's OInmeil thr hasit! 
proceeding of thr pr.rtor, they hmluletl the ex- 
ample hy a premature proteat, 'I'he o7ily 
pi eteuce they alleged for it wos, the necessity 
of adjourning' the business of the Jihodians 
until the generah and the ten commissioners, 
should return from Macedonia. 

XXII. • • * * ' 

Whether we have transgressed, or not, is yet 
doubtful; meanwhile, we suffer punishments 
and disgraces of all sorts. In former times, 
when we visited Rome, after the conquest of 
Carthage; after the defeat of Philip, and after 
that of Anliochus, we -were escorted from a 
lodging furnished us by the public, into the 
senate-house, to present our congratulations to 
you, conscript fathers; and, from the scnale- 

* The t’C"inmng of this speech of iAstymedes. chief 
of Ihe Rhodijin emhi-ssy, is lost. 
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house to the crtpitol, carrying offerings to your tie in which we did not co-operate. We, with 
gods. Dot now, from a vile and filthy inn, our own fleet, fought one engagement at Sarnos 
where scarcely could we get a reception for and a second on the coast of Ihjmp-hylia, against 
our nioiK'v, treated as enemies, and forbid to no less a eonmiander than Hannibal. I'he 
lodge within the city, we come, in tins squalid victory which we gained in the latter, w’as the 
dress, to the Roman senate-house : we, Kho- more glorious to us, as the loss of a great part 
dians, on whom, a short time ago, you hesiowcd ; of our navy, with a considerable number of 
the provinces of Lycia and Caria; cn whom tiie princijiul young men, in the unfortunate 
you conferred the most ample rewards and ' fight at iSamos, did not deter us from'ventuiing 
honours. Even the Macedonians and Illyrians, again to give battle to the king’s fleet on its 
you order, as we hear, to be free ; though they | return from S\ ria. 7'liese matters I have 
were in servitude before they w’aged war with j mentioned not out of ostentation, (that would 
y.ou. Not that wo envy the good fortune i ill become our ])rcseiit situation,) hut to remind 
of any ; on the contrary, we ncknowli'dge I you in what way the Rhodians assist their 
therein the iisu.i) clemency of the Roman peo- ! allies. 

pic. But will you convert, from allies into en- | X XIII. << When Rhilip and Anlioclius were 
emies, the Rhodians, who, during the war, have | subdued, we received from you very ample 
maintained the strictest neutrality 1 You are ! rewards. If the same' fortune, whieh the 
the same Romans, wlio boast that your wars are favour of the gods, and your own courage, 
successful, because they are just; who glory not : have procured to you, had fallen to the lot 
so much in the is.sue of them (being, as you are, I of JVrseus, and we were to go into Macedonia, 
victorious,) as in the commencement of them, | to tlie victorious king, to demand lewards 
because undertaken not w-ithout cause. Vour i from him. whatmciil should we have to plead ? 
war with the Carthaginians was occasioned by | Could we say, that we had assisted him wuth 
their having attacked Messaiia, in ^Sicily. The ■ money, or with corn ; with land or sea forces? 
rupture with Philip arose from his attempt to j Had wc defended his garrison ; or fought either 
reduce Greece to slavery, and in giving assis-1 under his generals, or by ourselves? If he 
lance of men and money to Hannibal. An- j should inquire among the land and sea forces, 
liochus, on the invitation of the .‘Etolians, i which we sent to act in concert with his, what 
your enemies, came over in j)erson. with a i answer could we give ? JVrha]>s wc might be 
fleet" from Asia to Greece; and, hy seizing | lironght to o Inal I;efore him, if successful, as 
Deinctnas, Chalci.s, and the strait of'I’liermo- We are now. before you. All that we have 
f>yia 2 , endeavoured to disposses.s you of a part of gained by sending ambassadors to both, to me- 
your empire. 'JMie motives to your war with diate a jicace. is, lhal we received no thanks 
Perseus were Ins attacks on your allies, and i fiom eilliei party, and incurred from one of 
his putting to death the princes and leading , them accusations and danger. Perseus, indeed, 
members of ci'rlain states. But, if wo are ^ might justly object to us, what cannot be ob- 
doomed to ruin, to what will our misfortune be jeeted by you, conscript fathers, that, at the 
as. riltod ? I do not yet separate the cause of commencement of the war, we sent ambassa- 
the state from that of our countryinen, Polya- dors to Rome, promi.sing supplies of all sorts 
ratus and Dino, with others, whom we have requisite for the war, and engaging to he ready, 
brouglit hither in order to deliver them ,into as in former wars, with our ships, our arms, 
your hands. But supposing every one of us and our men. 'riiat wc did not perform this, 
were equally guilty, 1 ask what was our crime you were, yourselves, the caii^'e ; you, who, 
with respect to the late war ? We favoured, it whatever was the reason, rejected our assistance 
is said, the interest of Perseus. But have we on tliat occasion. Wc have, therefore, neither 
supported that prince against you in like man- acted in any instance as enemies, nor been de- 
ncr as, in the wars of Antiochus and Philip, j ficient in the duty of well-afl'cctcd allies ; which 
we suj'pofted you against those kings ? Now, j duty, had mn you ]-iovcntrd us, we should 
in what manner we arc accustomed to assist I have ]ierformod. What then shall we say ? 
cun allies, and with wdiat vigour to conduct Rhodian.s, has there been nothing said, or done, 
wais, ask Cains Livius and Lucius .^'^milius in your country, which you disapprove of, and 
Regillus, who commanded your fleets on the which might give just cause of oflence to the 
coast of Asia Y6ur ships never fought a bat- Romans? Henceforward, I do not mean to 
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defend what has been done, 1 am not so weak, 
but to distinguish the cause of the public from 
the guilt of private men. For there is no 
nation whatever that has not, generally, some 
ill-disposed members, and always an ignorant 
populace. I have heard, that, even among the 
Romans, there have been men who worked 
themselves into power by courting the multi¬ 
tude ; that the plebeians sometimes seceded 
from you, and that you lost the power of direct¬ 
ing the affairs of government. If it were pos¬ 
sible for this to happen in a state where the 
rules of conduct are so well established, who 
can wonder at there being some among us, who, 
out of a wish to gain the king’s friendship, 
seduced our meaner people by bad advice ' 
Yet their intrigues produced no farther effect 
than our remaining inactive, without infringing 
our duty. I shall not pass by that, which has 
been made the heaviest charge against our 
state during the war. We sent ambassadors 
at the same time to you, and to Perseus, to 
mediate a peace; and that unfortunate under¬ 
taking was, by a furious orator, as we after¬ 
wards heard, rendered foolish to the last de¬ 
gree ; for it appears, that he spoke in such a 
manner as Caius Popilius, the Roman ambas¬ 
sador, would have spoken, when you sent him 
to the two kings, Antiochus and Ptolemy, to 
induce them to cease from hostilities. But still, 
whether this conduct is to be called arrogance 
or folly, it was the same towards Perseus as 
towards you. States, as well as individuals, 
have their different characters; some are vio¬ 
lent, others daring, others timid ; some addict¬ 
ed to wine, others more particularly to women. 
The Athenian nation has the character of being 
quick and bold, beyond its strength, in begin¬ 
ning an enterprise; and the Lacedaemonian, of 
being dilatory and backward, in entering upon 
business, even when confident of success. I 
cannot deny that Asia, throughout its whole 
extent, produces men too much inclined to 
vanity, and that the speech of even the Rhodians 
is too much tinctured with vain glory, which 
arises from our being supposed to hold some 
pre-eminence above the neighbouring states. 
That, however, is owing not so much to our 
particular strength, as to the marks of honour 
and esteem conferred on us by you. Our first 
embas'sy received a sufficient rebuke from you. 
But, if the disgrace which we then underwent 
was too trifling, surely the present mournful 
and suppliant embassy would be a sufficient 


expiation for the offence. Arrogance, it is 
true, creates disgust in some, and ridicule in 
others; more especially, if it be shown by an 
inferior towards a superior; but no one has 
ever yet thought it deserving of capital punish¬ 
ment. It was to be feared the Rhodians 
should contemn the Romans! Some men have 
spoken even of the gods, in terms too presump¬ 
tuous ; yet we have never heard of any one be¬ 
ing struck with thunder on that account. 

XXIV. “ What charge, then, remains, of 
which wo are to acquit ourselves, since there 
has been no hostile act on our part 1 Mus^ 
the too haughty expressions of an ambassador, 
though they deserve the displeasure of the 
hearers, be punished by the ruin of the 
state ! Conscript fathers, I heard you deba¬ 
ting on the penalty which wc ought to pay 
for our secret wishes. Some assert that 
w'c favoured the king, and, therefore, tliat 
we should be punished with war; others, that 
we did indeed wish him success, but ought not, 
on that account, to be held criminal, since 
neither the practice nor the laws of any state 
admit, that simply desiring the destruction of 
a foe, should subject any one to the penalty of 
death. We are absolved from the punishment, 
but not from the crime ; and for this it may be 
thought wc should be thankful; but wc lay 
down this law for ourselves ; if wo all enter¬ 
tained the wishes imputed to us, we will then 
make no distinction between the will and the 
deed : let us all be punished. If some of our 
people in power favoured you, and others the 
king, I do not demand, that, for the sake of us, 
who were on your side, the favourers of the 
king may he saved; but I pray you that we 
may not be ruined through them. You are 
not more inveterate against them, than is our 
state itself; and knowing this, most of them 
tied, or put themselves to death, the others 
liave been eondemned by us, and will soon be 
in your power, conscript fathers. The rest 
of us Rhodians, as wc have merited no thanks 
during the war, so neither have wc deserved 
punishment. Let our former services be set 
against our late inactivity. You have recently 
waged war will) three kings: let not the de¬ 
merit of our inaction, during one of thftse wars, 
outweigh the merit of having fought on your 
side in the other two. Consider Philip, An- 
liochus, and Perseus, as you would three votes ; 
two of them acquit us, one is doubtful, but 
rather inrlines to our side than otijerwisc. If 
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they were to sit in judgment, they would give j 
sentence against us. Conscript fathers, you 
are to decide, whether Rhodes is to continue 
to exist or to be utterly destroyed. The issue 
of your deliberations will not be war ; hecuuse, 
conscript fathers, though it is in your power 

• to declare war, it is not in your power to wage 
it, as not a single Rhodian will take up arms 
against you. If you persist in your anger, we 
will beg time from you, until we carry homo 

'*an account of this unhappy embassy. Wowiil 
then, every free person of the Rhodians, both 
men and women, with all our wealth, em]>urk 
in ships, and leaving the seats of our tutelar 
deities, both public and private, repair to Rome; 
where, heaping together in the Comitium, at 
the door of your senate-house, all our gold 
and silver, all the public and private property 
that wc possess, wc will submit our persons, 
and those of our wives and children, to your 
disposal; that, whatever we arc to suffer, w^e 
may suffer here, and he far removed from the 
sight of the sacking and burning of our city. 
The Romans may pass a judgment that the 
Rhodians are enemies; but we have also a right, 
in some degree, to judge ourselves; and we never 
will judge ourselves your enemies, nor do one 
hostile act, should we even suffer the last ex¬ 
tremities.” 

XXV. Such was their spceeli; after which 
they‘all prostrated themselves again, and as 
supplicants, held out olive branches; but, at 
length, they were raised, and withdrew from 
the s<mate-house. The opinions of the sena¬ 
tors were then demanded. The most inveter¬ 
ate against the Rhodians were those, who as 
consuls, praitors, or lieutenant-generals, had 
acted in Macedonia, during the war; and the 
person who was most useful to their cause was 
Marcus Porcius Cato, who, though naturally 

• austere, acted his part as a senator, on this oc¬ 
casion, with much mildness. It is not neces¬ 
sary, here, to give a specimen of his copious 
eloquence, by inserting his speech, as he has 
published it himself, in the fifth book of his 
Antiquities. The answer given to the Rho- 

"^dlans was, that they should neither be declar¬ 
ed enemies; nor, any longer, be considered as 
all ies.” At the head of this embassy were 
Philocrates and Astymedes. Half their num¬ 
ber^ with Philocrates, were ordered to carry 
home'to Rhodes an account of their proceed¬ 
ings ; and the other half, with Astymedes, to 
remain at Rome, that they might be acquaint¬ 


ed with what passed, and inform their country¬ 
men. For the present, they were commanded 
to remove their governors out of J^ycia and 
Caria, before a certain day. This news was, 
in itself, sufficiently afflicting ; nevertheless, as 
it relieved the Rhodians from the dread of a 
greater evil, for they had feared a war, it occa¬ 
sioned even a degree of joy. They, therefore, 
immodialcly voted a present, amounting in 
'uluc to twenty thousand pieces of gold, and 
dejmted Theodotus, the commander of their 
fleet, to be tlie hearer of it. They wished to 
procure an alliance with the Romans; but, 
in such a manner, as that no order of the 
people should pass concerning it, nor any thing 
he committed to writing; so that, if they 
should fail of success, the disgrace of a refusal 
might appear the less. Theodotus was em¬ 
powered, singly, to negotiate that business, 
with the above proviso ; for during a con¬ 
siderable length of time, they had maintained a 
friendship with tlie Romans, without being 
bound by any treaty ; their reason for which 
was, that they might neither preclude the kings 
from all hope of their assistance, if any of them 
should need it, nor themselves from a partici¬ 
pation of the advantages which might accrue 
from the good fortune and liberality of the said 
kings. At this time, however, an alliance 
seemed particularly desirable, not so much for 
the sake, of security against others, (for ex¬ 
cepting the Romans, they feared none,) as to 
render them loss liable to jealousies, on the part 
of the Romans. About this time, the Cau- 
nians revolted from them, and the Mylassians 
seized on the townji of the Euromensians. 
The spirit of their community was not so to¬ 
tally broken, as to hinder their perceiving, that, 
if Lycia and Caria were taken from them by 
the Romans, their other provinces would either 
assert their own freedom, by a revolt, or be 
seized on by their neighbours ; and that them¬ 
selves would then be shut up in a small island ; 
within the shores of a barren country, inade¬ 
quate to the maintenance of the numerous peo¬ 
ple in so large a city. They therefore sent out 
with all speed, a body of troops, and reduced 
the Caunians to obedience, though they had 
received succours from Cybara: and afterwards 
defeated in a battle at Orthosia the Mylassians 
and Alabandians, who, having seized the pro¬ 
vince of Euroma, had united their forces, and 
came to meet them. 

XXVI. Such were the occurrences in Rhodes, 
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in Macedonia, and in Rome. Meanwhile, in 
Illyria, Lucius Anicius, having reduced king 
Gciitius under his power, as before mentioned, 
placed a garrison in Scodra, which had been 
the capital of the kingdom, and gave the com¬ 
mand to Ciabtnius. He also gariisoncd Uhizo. 
and Oleiiuum, towns very conveniently 
led, and appointed Cains Licinius commander. 
Committing the government of Illyria to these 
two, he marched with the rest of his forces, 
into Epirus. Here, Phanota was the first 
place which submitted to him ; the whole mul¬ 
titude, With fillets on their heads, coming out 
to meet him. Placing a garrison there, he went 
over into Molossis, all the towns of which pro¬ 
vince, except Passora, Tecnio, Fhylace, and 
Horreum, having surrendered, he rnaiched first 
against Passora. The two men of the greatest 
authority in that city, were Aiitinous and 
Theodotus, who were remarkalile for their 
warm attachment to Perseus, and hatred to the 
Romans; into a revolt from whom, the wdiole 
nation had been hurried by their instigations. 
These mcMi, conscious of their own delinquen¬ 
cy, and (Icsp firing of pardon, shut the gates, 
that they might be buried under the general 
ruin of tlieir country, and exhorting the multi¬ 
tude to prefer death to slavery. No man dared 
to open his lips against men of such transcen¬ 
dent power. At last, one Theodotus, a young 
man of distinction, (his greater dread of the 
Romans overpowering the lesser fear of his own 
leaders,) exclaimed, “ What madness has seiz¬ 
ed you, to make the public accessory to the 
crimes of individuals, and only two in number? 
I have often heard mention made of men who 
offered ihcmselvos to death for the sake of their 
country; but never, before these, were any 
found, who n-epnred that their country should 
perish for theirs. Why not open our gates, 
and submit to that power, to which the whole 
world has submitted ?’* As be spoke thus, he 
was followed by the multitude; on which 
Anlinous and Theodotus, rushing out on the 
first advanced guards of the enemy, and freely 
exposing themselves to their weapons, were 
slain, and the city was surrendered to the Ro¬ 
mans. Through a similar obstinacy in Cepha- 
lus, a man in power, the gates of Teemo were 
shut; but he was soon put to death, and then 
the town capitulated. Neither Phylace nor 
Horreum stood a siege. Having thus reduced 
Epirus, Anicius distributed his troops in win¬ 
ter-quarters, through the most convenient 


towns; and returning into Illyria, held a gener¬ 
al convention at Scodra, where the five com¬ 
missioners had arrived from Rome, and to 
which place he had summoned llic principiil 
men from all parts of the province. U'hcre, 
with advice of llie council, he proclaimed fiom 
his tribunal, that “the senate and people of 
Rome granted freedom to the Illyrians; and 
that he would withdraw his garribons from a’l 
their towns, citadels, and castles. That the 
Issans and 'J'aulantiuns, with the Pirustan-?,** 
the Rizonites, and the Olcinians should not 
only enjoy liberty, but likewise an iminuiuly 
from taxes; because when (lentius was in his 
full strength, they bad cpiitted him, ainl sided 
Willi the Romans. That the same exemption 
was grunted to the Daorseans; because they for¬ 
sook Caiavantjus, and came over with their 
arms to the Romans; and that the Scodraiis, 
Dassarensians, Sclcpitans, and the rest of the 
Illyrians, should pay half the tuxes which 
they had formerly paid to their king.” He 
then divided Illyria into throe districts; the 
first was composed of the pcoj)le above mcn- 
lione<l, the second comprehended all the Labea- 
tiansand the third the Agranorfites, Rizonites, 
and Olcinians, with the contiguous states. 
Having thus regulated alfairs in Illyria, ho 
returned into Epirus, to his winter-quarters at 
Passaro. 

A’XVir. While these matters passed in 
Illyria, Paullus, before the arrival of the ten 
commissioners, sent his son Quintus Maximus, 
who was by this time returned from Rome, to 
suck Agass® and -Eginiurn; the former, be¬ 
cause the inhabitants, after surrendering their 
city to the consul, and voluntarily soliciting an 
alliance with Rome, had revolted again to 
Perseus: the crime of the people of^'^^giifium 
was of a late date ; not giving credit to the 
report of the Romans being victorious, they * 
had treated, with hostile cruelty, .some soldiers 
who came into the city. He also detached 
Lucius Poslumius to pillage the city of 
-.Enia ; because the inbabitants had continued 
in arms with more obstinacy than the neigh¬ 
bouring nations. Autumn now approacheJ, 
when he resolved to make a tour through 
Greece, in order to take a view of tfio«^XflC' 
hrated curiosities, the knowledge of w-hich is, 
by the major part of a people, generally tafeen 
from the reports of others. With this inten¬ 
tion, he gave the command of his quarters to 
Caius Sulpicius Gallus, and^ vvith a moderate 
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retinue, be^n hiu journey, in which he was 
accompanied by his son Scipio, and Athencous, 
king Eumenos’ brother. He directed his route, 
through Thessaly, to Delphi, so famous for its 
oracle, where lie olFered sucrilices to Apollo ; 
and observing in the porch some iinhnishcd 
pillars, on which it had been intemhMl to place 
statues of king Perseus, he determined, that 
statues of himself should be erected on thciri, 
to commemorate his successes. He also visited 
the temple of Jupiter Trophonius at Ijibadia; 
where, after viewing the mouth of the cave, 
through which jioopic applying to the oracle 
descend, in order to obtain information from 
the gods, he sacrificed to Jupiter and Herevn- 
iia, who have a temple there *, and then went 
down to (Plains, to sec the curiosities of the 
Euripus, and of the island of Euhu'a, which is 
there united to the continent by a bridge. 
From Chalcis, he passed over to Aulis, a port 
three miles distant, and famous for having been 
formerly the station of Agamemnon’s fleet of 
one thousand ships; he then visited the tcmjilc 
of Diana, in which the Argive chief purchased 
a passage to Troy, by ollering his daughter 
Iphigcnia as a victim at the altar. Thence he 
came to Oropus, to Attica; where the prophet 
Amphilochus is worshipped as n god, and has 
an ancient temjile surrounded by delightful 
springs and streams. He then went to Athens, 
which, though filled with only the d(?cayed 
relics of ancient grandeur, still contained many 
things worthy of observation; the citadel, the 
port, the walls connecting Piraeus with the 
city ; the dock-yards, the monuments of illus¬ 
trious generals, the statues of gods and men, 
exceedingly curious, both in respect of th(^ 
materials, of various kinds, and tlie skill of 
the several artists. 

XXVIII. After sacrificing to Minerva, the 
guardian of the citadel, he continued his jour¬ 
ney, and on the second day arrived at Corinth. 
At this time, that city flourished in extraordi¬ 
nary splendour; the citadel too, and the isth¬ 
mus, afiforded admirable views; the former, 
. powering up to an immense height, yet abound¬ 
ing with springs ; and the latter, separating by 
a narrow neck two seas which almost meet 
and west. He next visited the 
celebrated cities of Bicyon and Argos; then 
Epidaurus, which, though not comparable to 
them in opulence, was yet remarkable for a 
famous temple of Esculapius, standing at five 
VoL. II. 30' 


miles’ distance, and, at that time, rich in offer¬ 
ings dedicated to that semi-deity by the sick, 

I in acknowledgment of the recovery of their 
i health ; but now showing only the traces of 
j them, whence lliey ha\e been torn away. 
'J'licnce he proceeded to Eacedwmon, renown¬ 
ed not for magnificent works of art, but for 
its laws and discipline; and then, passing 
through Megalopolis, he went up to Olvrnpia. 
Here having taken a view of all things W'orthy 
j of notice, and beholding Jupiter in a manner 
present before him, ho was struck with the 
deej)csl reverence ; so much so, that he ordered 
I prepuiations to lie made for a sacrifice, with 
I more than usual magnificence, and us if he were 
j going to make utVenngs in the capitol. 3’hus 
I he finished his circuit through Greece ; during 
which, ho never once inquired how any one, 
cither in their public or private capacity, had 
stood affected towards Perseus, during the war; 
being unwilling to disturb the minds of the allies 
with any kind of apprehensions. On his way 
back to Demetrias, he was met by a crowd of 
Ailtolians, in mourning apparel. Expressing 
surprise, and asking the reason of this proceed¬ 
ing, he was told, that five hundred and fifty of 
the chief of their countrymen had been put to 
death by Lyeiscus and Tisippus, who surround¬ 
ed their senate with Roman soldiers, sent by 
their commander RiebiuK ; that others had been 
driven into exile; and that the goods of the 
killed and exiled were in the hands of their ac¬ 
cusers. They were ordered to attend him at 
Anji)hi])olis; and then, having met Cncius 
Octavius at Demeirhis, who informed him that 
the ten commissioners were landed, he laid 
aside all other business, and went to Apollonia 
to meet them. Perseus being too negligently 
guarded, had come hither to meet liim from 
Amphipolis, the distance of a day’s journey. 
To liim j®milius spoke with great courtesy; 
but, when at the quarters of the troops, he 
gave a severe reprimand to Caius Bulpicius; 
first, for allowing Perseus tlius to ramble 
through the province, and, next for indulging 
the soldiers so far as to suffer them to strip the 
buildings on the city walls of the tiles, in order 
to cover their own winter huts. These tiles 
he ordered to be carried back, the buildings lo 
be repaired and put in their former condition, 
t Perseus, with his elder son Philip, he gave in 
j charge to Aulus Postumius, and sent them in- 
I to a place of confinement; his daughter end 
43 
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younger son he ordered to be brought from 
Samothrace to Amphipolis, and treated them 
with all possible kindness. 

XXIX. When the day arrived, on which 
he had ordered ton chiefs from each of the 
states to attend at Amphipolis, and all the 
writings wherever deposited, and the money 
belonging to the king, to be brought tliitlier, he 
scaled himself, with the ten commissioners, on 
his tribunal, where he was surrounded by the 
whole multitude of the Macedonians. Though 
they were mured to the government of a king, 
yet a tribunal, of a dilforent kind from what 
they were acquainted with, iini)ressed them 
with terror; the iictor clearing the way, the 
herald, the sergeant, were all objects strange to 
their eyes and cars, and capable of inspiring 
awe in allies, much more in conquered enemies. 
Silence being proclaimed by the herald. Ibiullus 
promulgated, in the Latino tongue, the regula¬ 
tions adopted by the senate, ami by himsidf 
with the advice of the council; and the prfctor, 
Cneius Octavius, repeated the same in Greek. 
First of all he ordered, that “ the Macedonians 
should live free ; possessing the same cities 
and lands as before; governed by their own 
laws, and creating annual magistrates ; and that 
they should jiay to the Roman people, one-half 
of the taxes which they had paid to their kings. 
Next, that Macedonia should be divided into 
four districts. That one, which should be 
deemed the first, should compreliond the lands 
between the rivers Strymori and Nessus, with 
the addition of that tract, beyond the Nessus, 
towards the east, wherein Perseus had jios- 
sessed villages, castles or towns, excepting 
,^nus, Maronea, and Abdcra; and of the 
tract beyond the Strymori, tow’ards the west, 
comprising all llisaltica, with Heracloa, which 
they call Sintice. That the second district 
should be the country inclosed by the river 
Strymon, on the cast, where were excepted 
Sintice-Heraclea and Bisaltica, and by the 
river Axius, on the west, to which should be 
added the Poniaeans, living on the eastern bank 
of the Axius. That the third district should 
have for its bounds the river Axius on the 
cast, the Peneus on the west, and Mount Bora 
on the north. That to this division should be 
joined that tract of P®onia, which stretches 
along the western side of the Axius; Edessa 
also, and Beroea, should be united to it. The 
fourth district was to consist of the country on 
the north of Mount Bora, touching Illyria, 


on one side, and Epirus, on the other. He 
then appointed the capitals of the districts, in 
which the councils should be held; of the 
first district, Amphipolis; of the second. 
Thessalonica; of the third, Pella ; and of the 
fourth, Pelagonia. In these, he ordered, that 
the councils of tlie several districts should be 
j assembled, the public money deposited, and 
the magistrates elected.” He tlien gave 
notice, that it was determined, that intermar¬ 
riages should not be allowed; tliat no one 
! should be at liberty to purchase lamls or houses, 
' out of the limits of his own district ; that the 
mines of gold and silver must not be worked; 
but those of iron and eojiper might; the per¬ 
sons working tiiem paying one-half of the tax 
which they had j>aic{ to the king, lie likewise 
forbade the iui}>orlatioii of salt. To the Dar- 
(iaiiians, who riM*laimcd Pironia, because it had 
tormeily been theirs, ami was contiguous to 
their territory, he declared, that he gave liberty 
to all who hud been under subjection to Per¬ 
seus. P.Toiiia he refused ; but to compensate 
for this refusal, he granted them liberty to pur¬ 
chase salt, and ordered that the third district 
should bring it down to IStolii; and he fixed 
the price to he paid for it. He prohibited 
them from cutting ship timber ihoniselves, or 
sufl'ering otluTS to cut it. 'J’o those districts 
which bordeicd on the l>arbanuns, (and except¬ 
ing the third, this was the case of tiumi all,) he 
gave permission to keep armed forces on tlicir 
frontiers. 

A'XX. 'These terms, announced on the first 
day of the convention, alfected the minds of 
those who were present with very ditferent 
emotions. Liberty being granli'd them, beyond 
their expectation, an<l the annual tribute being 
lightened, gave them high satisfaction; but 
then, by the prohibition of a commercial in¬ 
tercourse between the districts, they thought 
the territory dismembered, like an animal torn 
asunder into separate limbs, which stood in need 
of mutual aid from each other; so little did the 
Macedonians themselves know how great was 
the extent of their country, how aptly it was 
formed for a divisiiui, and how competent each 
part was to subsist by itself. The first division 
contains the Bisaltiaris, men of T.,c**giTTgTt;b( 
courage, residing beyond the river Nessus, and 
on both sides of the Strymon ; it is peculiarly 
productive of the fruits of the earth, has mines 
also, and the city of Amphipolis, most advan¬ 
tageously situated; for, standing just in the 
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way, it shuts up every passage into Macedonia 
from the east. The second division has two 
very remarkable cities, Thessalonica and Cas- 
sandria, and the country of Pallene, abundantly 
productive ol grain and fruits ; it is also well 
calculated for maritime business, by means of 
its harbours, at 'J’oro, and at Mount Athos, 
(called A^lnea.) besides others, some of whicli 
are conveniently situated upon tlie. Eulxea, 
and some opposite the Helles)>ont. 'The third 
district has the ceiebraled cities of Ihlessa, 
Bera'a, and Pella ; and is partly inliubilod by 
the Vettians, a warlike people, also by great 
numbers of (»auls and Illyrians, who are in¬ 
dustrious husbandnu'u. The fourth district 
is occupied hy the Kordff'ans, Lynccstans, and 
l*elagomans, to whom are joined Atintania, 
J^tvniphahs, and Klenuotis. All this tract is 
cold, and the soil rinigli, and unfavourable to 
tdlagc; to which the tempers of the inha- 
Inlauls bear a strong resemblance. They are 
render'd (he more ferocious by their vicinity to 
the baibarnms, who, by frequent attacks, inure 
them to a hie of arms, and daring peace, intro¬ 
duce their cusloms among them. Having, hy 
this dnisicii of Maee<lonin, sej)ar.ated tlio inte¬ 
rests of llie several districts, he informed them 
that the regulations which were to be binding 
on tfu“ Macedonians in general, should be made 
Know u to lh(‘m, wlieii the time came, which hein- 
temb'd toappoint.for giving them a body of laws. 

A.VXl. The yEtolians were then summon¬ 
ed to appear; but in the trial of their cause, 
the inquiry was directed to discover, rather. | 
which party had favoured the Romans, and 
which the king, than which liad done, ami 
which sulfercd injury; for the murderers weie 
absolved of guilt, tlie evilenients confirnied, 
and the death of the citizens overlooked. Aulus ; 
Baibius alone was condemned for having lent 
Roman soldiers on tlie occasion. 'I’he conse- 
cjuencc of this decision through the states ami 
nations ol‘ (Jrceee, was, that it fluffed up the 
party which favoured the Romans to nn into¬ 
lerable degree of arrogance: and suljected 
to be trodden under their feet, all those who 
were in the least suspected of being in (he 
king’s interest. Of llio leading men in (he 
st.at<>s. l [ipre w ere three parties : two of which 
’paying servile' court either to the Romans, or 
thq kings, sought to aggrandize themselves by 
enslaving their countries; while the third, 
taking a different course from either, and strug¬ 
gling against, both, stood up in support of their 


laws and liberty. These last had the greatest 
share of the affection of their countrymen, but 
the least interest among foreigners. The 
great successes of (he Romans had raised their 
parlizans to such importance, that they alone 
held the oflices of magistracv ; they alone were 
<‘mpIoyed on einimssies. (ireat numbers ot 
these, coming from the dh'ls of Peloponnesus, 
Bmotia, and other parts ol* (ireece, filled the 
ears of the ten commissioners with insinuations, 
that, “ those who, through folly, had openly 
boasttMl of being friends and intimates of Per- 
I scus. were not the only persons who had fa- 
! voured his cause ; much greater numbers had 
, done so in secret. That there was another 
I party, who under jirctence of supporting !i- 
I lierty, had, in the. diets, advanced eveiy measure 
I prejudicial to the Roman interest; and that 
! those nations wmuld not continue faithful, unless 
the spirits of these parties were subdued, and 
the in/Uierice of tiiose, who liad no other object 
than the advancement of the Roman powci, 
j were augmented and strengthened.” These 
j men gave a list of the persons alluded to, whom 
i the general called hy letter out of .^tolia, 
Acaruania, Kpirus, and Bmotia, to follow him 
to Rome, and account for tlieir conduct. Two 
; of the ti'u commissioners, Cams Claudius and 
j fhieius Domitius, w'erc sent to Acli.»ia, that 
' (liey migfit, on the s{)of, summon by proclama- 
I lion the persons conceriu'd tliere. l‘'or this pro¬ 
cedure (here were (wo reasons; one, that it 
w’as believed that the Aelunaiis would he apt to 
show more courage than the rest, and refuse 
obedience, am!, jierhaps, even endanger Calli¬ 
crates, and other authors of (he charges. 
Tlie other reason for summoning them, on the 
spot, was, that the commissioners had in their 
possession, letters from the chief men of the 
other nations, which had b<‘en found among the 
king’s pajiers ; but with regard to the Achaeans 
the charges were not clear, because no letters 
[ of theirs had been discovered. When the JEio- 
linns were dismissed, the Acarnaniari nation 
W'as culled in. iVo alteration was made in 
their situation, onlyCeiicas was disunited from 
their council. 'J'hen, taking a wider range for 
tlieir inquiries, respecting (hose who had, pub¬ 
licly or privately, favoured the king, they ex¬ 
tended their jurisdiction even into Asia, and 
sent Labeo to demolish Antissa, in the island 
of Lesbos, and to remove the inhabitants to 
I Methymna; because, when Antenor, the com- 
^ mander of the king’s fleet, was cruising with 
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hia squadron on tlio coast of Ijcsbos, they ad¬ 
mitted him into their harbour, and suj»plieJ 
him with provisions. Two distinguished men 
were beheaded, Andronicus, son of Andronicus, 
an .iEtolian, because, accompanying liis father, 
he had borne arms against the Roman people; 
and Neo, a Theban, by whose advice, his coun¬ 
trymen were led to form an alliance with 
Perseus. 

XXXn. After the interruption caused by 
the consideration of these foreign matters, 
-dDmilius re-asscmblod the council of Mace¬ 
donia, and informed them, that with regard 
to the future form of government they must 
elect senators called by themselves Synedroi, 
to whom the administration of public affairs 
should be entrusted.” Then was read a list 
of Macedonians of distinction, who, with their 
children above fifteen years of age, were or¬ 
dered to go before him into Italw I’liis in- 
junctit>n, at first view cruel, appeared, after¬ 
wards, to the Macedonian jiopuiace, to have 
heen intended in favour of their freedom. For ^ 
the persons named were JVrseus’s friends and ] 
courtiers, the generals of his artnies, and the 
commanders of his ships or garrisons ; men 
accustomed to pay servile obedience to the king, 
and to domineer haughtily over others; some 
immoderately rich, others vying in expense with 
those to whom they were inferior, in point of 
fortune ; in a word, none posstjssed of a dispo¬ 
sition suited to a member of a commonwealth, 
and all of them incapable of paying duo obe¬ 
dience to the laws, and of enjoying an equal 
participation of liberty. AH, therefore, who 
had held any employment under the king, even 
those who had been upon the most trivial em¬ 
bassies, were ordered to leave Macedonia and 
go into Italy ; and the penalty of death was 
denounced against any who (lisobf‘y(‘d the 
mandate. He framed laws for Macedonia with 
such care, tliat they seemed intended not for 
vanquished foes, but for faithful and deserving 
allies; laws so wise, that even long experience, 
the infallible test of excellence, has not been 
able to discover in them any thing liable to ex¬ 
ception. Serious business being now des¬ 
patched, he turned his thoughts to the celebra¬ 
tion of games, for which he had long been 
making preparations, having sent people to the 
states and kings in Asia, to give notice of the 
intended diversions. In his late tour through 
Greece, he had himself mentioned his design f 
to the principal people : and he now exhibited } 


’ them at Ainphijmlis with very groat splendour. 
There came tliither from every quarter, multi¬ 
tudes of artists of every sort, skilled in such 
exhibitions, wrestlers, and remarkably fine 
horses; deputations also came with victims 
and every other mark of respect, usually shown 
to gods or men, on occasion of the great games 
of Greece. Hence it came to pass, that peo¬ 
ple’s admiration was excited, not only by the 
magnificence, but likewise by the skill displayed 
in the entertainments ; in which kind of busi¬ 
ness the Romans were, at that time, quite 
inexperienced. Feasts were also provided for 
the ambassadors with the same degree of care 
and elegance. An expression of his was gene¬ 
rally remarked, that, to furnish out a feast, and 
to conduct games, rcquiied talents equal to 
those of a consummate general. 

XXXIH. When the games of every kind 
were finished, he put the brazen shields on 
Itoard the ships; the rest of the arms, being all 
collected together in a huge pile, the general 
himself, after praying to Mars, Minerva, mo¬ 
ther Lua, and the otlicr deities, to whom it is 
right and pro])cr to dedicate the spoils of ene¬ 
mies, set fire to them with a torch, and then 
the military tribunes who stood round, all 
threw fire on the same. It was remarkable, 
that, at such a general congress of Europe and 
Asia, where such multitudes were assembled, 
some to congratulate the victors, some to see 
the shows ; and where such numerous bodies of 
land and naval forces were quartered, so great 
was the plenty of every thing, and wo moderate 
the price of provisions, that the general made 
presents of divers articles to private persons, and 
states, and nations ; not only for their present 
use, but even to carry home with them. The 
crowd were not more highly gratified by the 
sight of the stage entertainments, the gymnas¬ 
tics, and the horse races, tlian by thtft of tlie Ma¬ 
cedonian booty, which was all exposed to view. 
In the palace was such a number of statues, 
pictures, tapestry, and vases, most elaborately 
formed of gold, silver, brass, and ivory, that they 
seemed intended not miTely for present show, 
like the furniture of that of Alexandriii, btlT 
even for the use of after times. These were 
embarked in the fleet, and given in..charge to 
Cneius Octavius, to be carried to Rome.* 
Paullus then dismissed the ambassadors with 
every demonstration of good will; and, tross- 
ing the Strymon, encamped for the night at the 
distance of a mile from Anaphipolis; then re- 
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suminj? his march, he arrived, on the fifth day, [ passed over to Italy. During the transactions in 
at IVlla. Halting for two days at a place Macedonia and Epirus, the .ambassadors, sent 
called Spclfcum, he detached his son Qumtus with Attains to put a stop to hostilities be- 
Maximus and Publius Nasica, with half of the tween the (iauis and king Kumencs, arrived in 
troops, to lay waste the country of the Illyrians, ! Asia. Having agreed to a suspension of arms, 
who had assisted Perseus in the war, oidenng for the winter, the Gauls were gone home, and 
them to inoet him at Oricum; then taking the tiie king had retired to Pergainus into winter- 
road to Ej)irus, on the evening of the. liftceiith quarters, where he was seized with a heavy fit 
clay, he reached the city of I'ussaro. of sickness. The first appearance of spring 

A'A'XTV. IVcH far from hence was the camp drew out both parties; the (lauls had advanced 
of Anicius, to whom he sent a better, desiiing as far as ^^ynada, tvhile Eumencs had collected 
him not to bo alarmed at any thing that should all his forces at JSardis. The Romans went to 
ha})j>en, for the senate had granted to his sol- confer with vSolovettius, general of the Gauls, 
diers. the plunder of those cities in Epirus, ; and Attains uccoiiipiniied them ; but it was not 
which bad revolted to Perseus, He despalehed thought pio])crthat In* should enter the camp, 
centurions, who were to give out, that they lest the pas.-ions ot cilher party might he heated 
came to bring away the garrisons, in order by (h'bate. Publius Lu jiiius held a conference 
that the Epirotes might be free, as well as the with the aforesaid chieflain; ami the account 
Macedonians; and summoning before him t<‘n he gave w'us, that mild remonstrances rendered 
of the prin<-i)>al men ol each eity, he gave them i him more i)resuinpUious. It might, therefore, 
strict injunctions that all their gold and silver ■ seem matter of wonder, that the mediation of 
should be brought into the public street. He j Roman ambassadors should have had so great 
then sent cohorts to the several states, ordering | iiifiueiicc on Antioehus and Ptolemy, two pow- 
those who had the greater distance to go, to set | erful kings, as to make them instantly conclude 
out sooner than the othois, that they might all i a peace; and yet, that it should have had no 
arrive at the places of their destination, on the i kind of eflicacy with the Gauls, 
same day. The tribunes and centurions were XXXV. The captive kings, Perseus and 
instructed how to act. Early in the morning, (ientius, with their children, were the first 
all the (Tcasure was collected ; at the fourth liour i brought to Rome, and put in custody, and next 
the signal was given to the soldiers to plunder, i the other prisoners; then came the Macedo- 
and^o ample was tin; booty acquired, that the nians, who had been laid under injunctions to 
shares distributed were fi)urbundrcd denariuses' attend the senate, with the principal Greeks, in 
to a horseman, and two bundled to a footman, the same cirrunistanees ; for of these, not only 
One hundred and fifty thousand persons were led such as were, at home were summoned, but even 
away captive. Then the walls of the plundered those, who were said to be at the courts of the 
cities, in number about seventy, were rased ; kings. In a few days after, Paullus was car- 
the efiects sold, and the soldiers’ shaie.s paid ried up the ’J'ibcr to the city in a royal galley 
out of the price. Paullus then marched down of vast size, which was moved by sixteen tiers 
to the sea to Oricum; be found, that, contrary of oars,and decorated with Macedonian spoils, 
to his opinion, he. had by no means satisfied tlic consisting not only of beautiful armour, but of 
wishes of his men, who were enraged, at being tapestry, and such kind of works, which had 
excluded from sharing in the spoil of the king, been the property of the king; while the banks 
as if they liad not waged any war in Macedonia, of the river were covered with the multitudes 
Finding, at Oricum, the troops sent with his that poured out to do him honour. After a few 
son Maximus and Scipio Nasica, he embarked days, arrived Anicius, and Cncius Octavius with 
the army, and sailed over to Italy. Anicius, a his fleet. The senate voted a triumph to each, 
shorriime after, having hold a convention of the and charged the proitor, Quintus Cassius, to ap- 
rest of the blpirotcs and Acarnanians, and hav- ply to the plebeian tribunes, who should propose 
th ose of their chiefs, whose cases to the commons the passing of an order, invest- 
'he liad reserved for consideration, to follow ing them with plenary authority, during the day 
hitp, waited only for the return of the ships that on which they should ride through the city in 
had carried the Macedonian army, and then triumph. Secondary objects are generally secure 

from popular displeasure, which usually aims 
at the highest. With regard to the triumphs 
43* 
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of Anicius and Octavius, no hcsitution was 
made; yet Paullus, with wiiom these men 
could not, witiiout blushin", set themselves in 
comj)arison, felt tile attacks of invidious de¬ 
traction. He had kept his soldiers under the 
ancient rules of discipline, and his donations, 
out of the spoil, were smaller than they hoped 
to liavc received, when the treasures of the 
kin" were so larije; for if he had indulged their 
avariee. there would have been notliiii)" left to 
be carried to the treasury, d’he whole Mace¬ 
donian army were disposed to neglect attend¬ 
ing, in supjMirt of their commander’s preten¬ 
sions, at the assembly held for the ^lassiug of 
the order. But Servius Sulpieius (Jallia, 
(who had been military tribune in Macedonia, 
and who harboured a personal enmilv against 
the genera!,) partly by Ins own irnpoit,unities, 
partly, by soliciting them, throiT'li the soldiers 
of his own legion,—had spirited them up to 
attend in full numbers, to give their votes, and 
to* “ take revenge on a Iiaughly and morose 
commander, liy rejeeting the oriler piroposed tir 
his triumph. 'J’he commons of the city would 
follow tlic judgment of the soldiery. Was it 
right that he slionld have power to withhold the 
money, and the army not have power to with¬ 
hold the honour.s? l^et him not hojie to 
reap the fruits of gratitude, which he had not 
merited.” 

XXXVr. By such expressions, did he 
stimulate their resentment ; and when, in the 
capilol, Tiberius Sempronius, tribune of the 
commons, proposed tlie order, and it came to 
the turn of private citizens to speak on the 
subject, the [mssmg of it w'as tliouglit so clear 
of all doubt, that not, one stood forth to argue 
in favour of it. Whereupon, tServius (ialha 
suddenly came forward and demanded of the 
tribune, that. « as it was then the eightli hour, 
and as there would not he time enough to pro¬ 
duce all the reasons, for not ordering a triumjih 
to Lucius iErnilius, they should adjourn to 
the next day, and take up the business early in 
the morning: for not less tliari an entire day 
would be Rufficient to say what was requisite 
in the cause.” The tribune desired, tJiat, 
whatever he chose to object, he would say it 
then ; and he spoke so long, as to protract the 
alTiur until night. He represented, and re¬ 
minded the soldiers, that “ the duties of the 
service had been enforced with unusual severi¬ 
ty ; that greater toil and greater danger had 
been imposed on them than the occasion re¬ 


quired ; while on the other hand, in re¬ 
spect of rewards and honours, every thing 
was conducted on the narrowest scale; 
and if such commanders succeeded in their 
views, military empdoyment would become 
more iik.-.oin(* and more laborious, while it 
would jirodiice to conquering troops, neither 
riches nor lionours. 'J'hat the Macedonians 
were in u better condition than the Homan 
soldiers. IIi* then told them that if tliey 
would attend next day, in full numbers, to 
reject tlie order, men in power would learn, 
that every thing was not in the disposal of the 
commander, but that there was something in 
that of tlie soldiery.” I’he soldiers, instigated 
by such arguments, filh'd the cajulol next <lay, 
with sueh a crowd, that no one else could Jind 
room to come in and vote, 'i’lie tnlu's, first 
calh'd in, gave a negative to the question; on 
whicli the principal men in the state ran together 
to the capjtol. erying out, that “ it was a shame¬ 
ful thing, that Lucius Baullus, after his suc¬ 
cess in sncli an important war. should bo robbed 
of a triurnpdi; that commanders should be given 
up, in a state of subjection, to the licentious¬ 
ness and avarice of their men. A desire of 
popularity, of itself, too often led generals 
astray ; hut what must he the consequence, if 
the soldiers were raised into the jdace of mas¬ 
ters over tlicir generals All he!ip(‘(l violent 
repioaches on fialha. At last, vvlum the* up¬ 
roar was calmed, Marcus Servilius, who had 
been consul and master of (he horse, requested 
that the tribunes w'ould begin the proceedings 
anew, and give him an oppiortunitv of speak¬ 
ing to the people. These, after witlidrnw- 
iiig to dehberale, being overconu' by the 
arguments of some of the first rank, complied 
with the entr<‘aty of Servihus, that they would 
call hack the tribes as soon asjiimself and other 
private persons should have delivered their 
sentiments. 

XXXVII. Servilius then said: “Homan 
citizens, if there were no otlier proof of the 
eminent abilities of Lucius iErnilius, as a com¬ 
mander, this one would he sufficient: that, not¬ 
withstanding lie had in his camp soldiers so in¬ 
constant and mutinously inclined, with an 
nemy so active, so zealous, and s o c^onuea t^ 
to stir up the passions of the multitude, yet' 
was there never any tumult in his army. TJiat 
strictness of discipline, at which they have now 
conceived so much displeasure, kept them then 
in order. Subjected to the ancient rules, they 
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then remained quiet. As to Servius Galbu, 
if he were disposed to set himself up for an 
orator, and to f^ive a specimen ot his eloquence, 
in accusint; hucius Paullus, he ought not now to 
obstruct his triumph; if for no other leasoti 
than this, that tljc senate has pronounced that, 
in their judgment, he has deserved it. liut 
the proper way would liavc been, on the day 
after the triumph, when he should see .'KiniliU'- 
in a private station, to prefer a chaige, and 
prosecute him according to the laws; or oh(\ 
when he hmtself should be invested with ma¬ 
gistracy. Lot (ialha cite him to a trial; hi 
him accuse Ids enemy before tlie peuj)le. In 
that inetlujd, Jnieiiis Paullus would both receive 
the rewaui of lus proper conduct, a lrium})h 
for extraordinary success in war, and also meet 
punishment, if he had eommitted anv thing 
uiiw'orthv of hiK former or present reputation. 
Instead of which, he has umhntaken to dcpri'- 
ciate the character of a man, to whom he can¬ 
not impute a single act either criminal or 
dishonourable. Yesterday he demanded a 
whole day, for making his charges on Lucius 
Paullus, and four hours which remained of that : 
day, he spent in delivering a speech to that 
purpose. What accused man was ever so 
transccndently wicked, that Ins ofleiiccs could 
not l)c .set forth in that number of hour*- I And 
yet, in all that lime, what did he object b) him, 
that 'Lucius Ibiullus, if acUially on Ins trial, 
would have washed to l>e denied 7 Lei me, for 
a moment. sUj){>ose two ass(‘ml)lics ; one com¬ 
posed of the soldier.s wlio served in Mueedoina ; 
the other, of sounder judgment, unbiassed either i 
by favour or dislike; where the whole body of | 
the Koman peopb; is the judge. Lot the liusi-| 
ness be discussed, first, before the citizens, 
peaceably assembled in their gowms. IServiusi 
(lalba, what have you to say before the Komaii ! 
citizens; for such a discourse, as you made j 
before, is totally jireclnded. You were obliged | 
to stand on your guards with loo much strict-: 
ness and attention; the watclies were visited 
with too much exactness and severity; you' 
h.ad more fatigue than formerly, because the ; 
general himself went the rounds, and enforced ' 
the duties. On the same day you perfornu'd i 
«jTtarrhj, ^»nd witliout repose, were led forth to 
battle. Even wdien you had gained a victory, 
he jlid not allow you rest: he led you immedi¬ 
ately in pursuit of the enemy. When he 
has it in his power to make you rich, by divi- 
ding tlic spoil, he ‘intends to carry the king’s 


treasure in his triumph, and deposit it in the 
treasury. 'J’iiough these arguments may have 
some degree of weight, and are well calculated 
to stimulate' the passions of .soldier.s, who ima¬ 
gine that too little dcf«*rencc has been shown 
to their licentious tcmjier, and too little indul¬ 
gence to their avarice; yet they would have no 
kind of influence on tlie jiidgincnt of tlie Ro¬ 
man pcojde; who, though they shouhl not 
rccolh'ct wld acc*uints, and what they heard 
fioin their parents, of tin' numeious defeats 
siillbred in consequrnce of improper indulgence 
given by comniaii(U-rs, or of victmies gamed in 
consequence of .siriet enforecmciit of discipline ; 
yet must they surf'lv remember, so late us in the 
last I'unic war, what a dilfercnce there wa.s 
between -Marcus Miiincui-'. the ma.ster of the 
hoise, and C^umtu- Kabius MaMinus, the dic- 
t.itor. 'I’he accuser, theictore, would soon 
know, tliat any (l('fcnce on the putt of Paullus, 

I would be needless and supeilluous. 

' XX A V ill. “ Let us now pass to the other 
assembly ; and here I am not to addres.s you 
as citizens, but as soldiers, if, indeed, you can 
heal yourselves so called without blushing, and 
feeling the deepest shame for vour illiberal 
treatment of your general. And, to say the 
truth, I feel my own mind aHected in a very 
dillerent manner, when 1 siijqiose m^.self speak¬ 
ing lo an army, than Jtwasjiist now, when I 
I addic.ssed myself lo the commons of the city. 
For what say you, soldiers, is there any man 
m Koine, except J'ciseus, that wishes there 
should be no coiKjuest over Macedonia ; and 
arc not you tearing him in jiieces, with the 
same hands with which you subdued llic Mace¬ 
donians^ 'Phai man, vs’ho would hinder you fiom 
entering the city in lriumj>h, would, if it had 
lieen in his power, have hindered you from con¬ 
quering. Soldiers, you are mistaken, if you ima¬ 
gine that a triuin])h is an honour to the general 
otdy, and not lo the soldiers also, as well as to 
the whole Roman people. Not Paullus alone 
is interested in the present cnst\ Many who 
failed of obtaining from the senate the grant of 
public entry, have triumphed on the Alban 
mount. No man can ravish from Lucius Paul- 
lu.s the honour of having brought the Mace¬ 
donian war to a conclusion, any more than he 
can from Caius Lutatius, that of putting an 
end to the first Punic war, oi from Publius 
Cornelius, that of finishing ihe second; or 
from those who have triumphed either before 
\ ihoae^c}teral.s'y or since. Neither will a triumph 
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add to, or diminish, the honour of Lucius Paul- 
lus, as a commander: the character of the sol¬ 
diers, and of the whole Roman people, is more 
immediately concerned therein, lost they should 
incur the imputation of envy and ingratitude 
towards one of their most illustrious citizens, 
and appear to imitate, in this respect, the 
Athenians, who have repeatedly pcisecuted 
such by exciting the hatred of the, populace. 
Your ancestors were sulPicicnlly culpable in the 
case of Camillas. I’liey treated hun inju¬ 
riously, before the city was recovered from the 
Gauls through his means; and the same was 
done by you m the case of Pul'lius Africanus. 
How must we blush, when we reflect that the 
habitation of the conqueror of Africa, was at 
Litemum ; histornbat JiitcriiumT And shall 
Lucius Paullus, equal to any of those men in 
renown, receive from you an etjual shan' of ill- 
treatment 1 Let that, then, be blotted out, 
which dishonours us among foreigners, and in- , 
jures us at home; for who wull, henceforward, | 
wish to resemble either Africanus, or Paullus, ■ 
in a state v/herc merit meets only with iugrati- i 
tude and enmity] If there wore no disgrace ; 
in the case, and the question merely eoncerned | 
glory, what triumph does not imply the general 
glory of the Roman race ] Are all the numerous 
triumphs over the Crauls, the Spaniards, and 
the Carthaginians, calhnl tlic triumphs of tlie 
generals only, or arc they not, in fact, the 
triumphs of the Roman people'* As the 
triumphs were ceh'brated not merely over 
Pyrrhus, or Hannibal, but over the Epirofes 
and Carthaginians ; so it was not flic individual, 
Manius Curius, or Publius (^^ornehus, hut the 
Romans, that trium[>hed. I’he soldiers, in¬ 
deed, are peculiarly interested in ibis case ; for 
it is their part to appear with crowns of laurel, 
and decorated with the honorary presents which 
each has received, to ultcr the acclamations of 
victory, and march in procession through the 
city, singing their own and their commander’s 
praises. If, at any time, soldiers are not 
brought home from a province to such honours, 
they murmur; and yet even in that ease, they ' 
consider themselves distinguished, though ab¬ 
sent, because by their hands the victory was j 
obtained. Soldiers, if it should be asked, for ' 
what purpose you were brought home to Italy, ! 
and not disbanded, immediately, when the 
business of the province was finished ; why 
ye came to Rome in a body, round your stand¬ 
ards ; why you loiter here, rather than repair 1 


to your several homes; what other answer can 
you give, than that you wished to be seen in 
festival'? And, certainly, you have a right to 
show yourselves as conquerors. 

XXXIX. “Triumphs have been lately 
cchdiratcd over Philip, father of the present 
prince, and over Antiochiis: both of whom, 
wore in possession of their thrones, when 
1 these were performed; and shall tlierc be no 
! triumph o\cr Perseus, wlio has been taken 
prisoner, and, with his children, i)rought away 
to this cifv '] But if, (while the other generals 
mounted the capitol in their chariots, clad in 
i gold and purple,) Lucius Paullus alone, rc- 
’ duced to a private rank, should, amid the 
crowd of gowiK'd citizens, call out from the 
I lower grouml, and ask them, ‘Lucius Anicius, 
and (hicius Octavius, whctlier do you esteem 
' yourselves, or me, more deserving of a triumph ?’ 
I am confident they would yield liim the 
chariot, and, through shame, present to him, 
witli their own hands, their ensigns of honour. 
Do yc choo.:^‘, citizens, that Geiitius should be 
led in procession, rather than Perseus; do you 
wish to triumph over an accessory, rather than 
over the jiriucijial in the war ? JShall the 
legions from Illyria, and the crews of the fleet, 



I themselves, be only spectators of other men’s 
! glories ] What then will liecoiiie of such a 
rich booty, the spoils of a victory so lucrative? 
Where shall lie buried so iimny thousand suits 
I of armour, stripped from the bodies of (he 
enemy? or shall tliey he scn( back to Mace¬ 
donia ? W'hcre shall he lodged the statues 
of gold, of marble, and of ivory; tln^ pic- 
I t.ures, the ingenious productions of tlie loom ; 
such a quantify of wrought silver and gold, and 
such a mass of money as the king’s? IShall 
they be conveyed to the treasury l>y night, as 
if they were stolen ? What will become of 
the greatest of all shows ; where will that very 
celebrated and jiowerful king, Perseus, bo 
exhibited to the eyes of a victorious people ? 
What a concourse the captured king Svohgx. 
an auxiliary only in the Punic war, caused, 
most of us remember; and shall the captured 
king, Perseus, with his sons, 
andcr, names so illustrious, be kept from the 
view of the public ? All men are e^igrrly 
anxious to behold Lucius Paullus himself, 
twice consul, the conqueror of Greece, entering 
the city in his triumphal chariot. We made 
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him consul, for this very purpose, that he should 
finish a war which had been protracted for four 
years to our great sliamc. When he obtained 
that province by lot, and when he was setting 
out for it, with presaging minds, we destined 
to him victory ; and shall we now, when lie is 
victorious, refuse him a triumph; shall we 
defraud, not only men, but the gods also of tiic 
honours due to thern'l A triumph is due to 
the gods, as well as to men: your ancestors 
commenced every Inisiness of importance with 
worshipping*them, and ended all in the same 
manner. 'J’ho consul, or pr.Ttor, (when going 
to his proxince, and to a war, dressed in hi?, 
militir}' robe, and attended bv his lictors,) 
offers vowj ui the capitol; and when he returns 
victorious, cariics, in triumph, to the capitol, 
to the deities, to whom he made the vows, 
the due olTering of the Kuman people. 
'I'lic victims that precede him are not the most 
immaterial part of the procession,—to demon¬ 
strate that the commander comes home witli j 
thanksgiving to the gods for the success j 
granted the business of the state. All those | 
victims, which he has provided to be led in his ^ 
triumph, you may slay at sacrifices, performed 
by difi’erent persons. Do you intend to inter¬ 
rupt those banquets of the senate, which are 
not allowed to be served up, either in any pri- j 
vate, or even public, place, if unconsecrated, 
but*only in the capitol, whether they are meant 
foi the gratification of men, or in honour both 
of gods and men,—because such is the will of 
iServius (jralha ? Shall the gates he shut 
against Lucius Paullus’ 'J’riumph? Shall Per¬ 
seus, king of Macedonia, with his children, the 
multitude of other captives, and the spoils of 
the Macedonians, be left behind, on this side 
of the river ^ Shall Lucius Paullus, in a pri¬ 
vate character, go straight from the gate to his 
house, as if returning home from his country- 
scat ? And you, centurion, you, soldiers, listen 
to the votes of the senate respecting your 
general Paullus, rather than to the babbling of 
Servius Galba; listen to mo, rather than to 
him. He has learned nothing, but to speak ; 
and oven that with rancour and malice. I have 
three-and-twenty limes fought the enemy, on 
/'hallenge.c and from every one I brought off 
spoils. 1 have my body plentifully marked j 
wUh honourable scars, ail received in front.” i 
It is said, that he then stripped himself, and | 
mentioned in what war each of his wounds was ; 
received; and th-i^, while he was showing these, | 
VoL. 11. :u* 
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i he happened to uncover what ought to be hid, 
and that a swelling in his groins raised a laugh 
among those near him, on which he said, 
“This too, which excites your laughter, I got 
by continuing days and nights on horseback; 
nor do I fed cither shame or sorrow for it, any 
more than for these scars, since it never ob¬ 
structs me in doing good service to the public, 
either in peace or w’ar. An aged soldier, I 
have shown to youthful soldiers this body of 
mine, often wounded by the weapons of the 
enemy. Let Galba expose his, which is sleek 
and unhurt. 'JVibunes, be pleased to call back 
the tribes to vote. Soldiers, I * * 

; XL. Valciins .\ntias tells us, that the total 
I of the capluicd gold and silver, carried in the 
procession, was one hundred and twenty 
millions of sesterces but from the num¬ 
ber of Philippics, and the weight of the 
gold and silver, specifically set down by 
himself, the amount is unquestionably made 
much greater. An equal sum, it is said, had 
been cither expended on the late war, or 
dissipated during the king’s flight on his way 
to Samothrace. It is wonderful, that so largo 
a quantity of money should have been amassed 
within the space of thirty years, since 
Philip’s war with the Koinans, out of the 
produce of flic mines, and the other branches 
of revenue. Philip began war ogainst the 
Kom.ans witli his treasury very poorly sup¬ 
plied; l*eise;us, on the contrary, with his im¬ 
mensely nch. Last came Paullus, in his cha¬ 
riot, making a very majestic appearance, both 
from the dignity of his person, and of his age. 
He w’as accompanied, among other illustrious 
personages, by his two sons, Quintus Maxi- 
I inu.s and Publius 8cipio; then followed the 
i cavalry, troop by troop, and the cohorts of 
i infantry, each in its order. The donative dis- 
I tributed among them was one hundred dena- 
! riuses^ to each footman, double to a centurion, 
[and triple to a horseman; and it is believed 
! that he would have given double to each, had 
they not objected to his attaining the present 
honour, or had answered with thankful accla¬ 
mations when that sum was announced as their 
reward. Perseus, led through the city in 
chains, before the chariot of the general, his 


* 'Pile coTirhipion of this s ’cerli i«i lost. The cfTert 
of >r WMS, that the oider for llic inuinpli of Lucius 
P.'iulliis passed unariuiously. Tlic heginning of the 
.tccouut of the procC'Si(»» is also lo^t. 
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conqueror, was not the only instance, at the j 
time, of the misfortunes incident to mankind ; j 
another appeared even in the victorious Paul- j 
lus, though glittering in gold and purple. For, | 
of two sons, (who, as he had given away two | 
others on adoption, were the only remaining i 
heirs of his name,) the younger, about twelve | 
years old, died five days before the triumph, 
and the elder, fourteen years of age, three days | 
after it; children, who might have been ex-i 
pected, a short time before, to be carried in the | 
chariot with their father, dressed in the pr®- 
texta, and anticipating, in their hopes, the like 
kind of honours for themselves. A few days 
after, Marcus Antonius, tribune of the com¬ 
mons, summoned a general assembly at the 
general’s request. iEmilius, after descanting 
on his own proper services, as usually done by 
other commanders, proceeded in a very re¬ 
markable manner, and well becoming a man ot 
the first consequence in Rome. ; 

XLI. «Although, Romans, I cannot sup-1 
pose you uninformed, cither of the success which 
has attended my endeavours in the service of 
the commonwealth, or of the two dreadful 
strokes which have lately crushed my house; i 
since, within a short space of time, my triumph 
and the funerals of my two sons have been ex¬ 
hibited to your view; yet, I bog leave to re¬ 
present to you, in few words, and with that 
temper which becomes me, a comparative view 
of my own private situation, and the happy 
state of the public. Departing from Italy, I j 
sailed from Brundusium at sun-rise ; at the j 
ninth hour, with my whole squadron, I reached 
Corcyra. On the filth day after, I offered sac-; 
rifice to Apollo, at Delphi, in behalf of my-1 
self, of your armies and fleets. From Delphi, | 
I arrived, on the fifth day, in the camp ; wdiere, 
having received the command of the army, and 
put in order several matters, which greatly im¬ 
peded success, I advanced into the country; 
the enemy^s post being impregnable, and there 
being no possibility of forcing Perseus to fight. 
In spite of the guards which ho had stationed, 

I made my way through the pass at Petra, and, 
at length, compelling the king to come to an 
engagement, gained a complete victory. I re¬ 
duced Macedonia under the power of the Ro¬ 
mans; and, in fifteen days, finished a war, 
which three consuls before me, had, for three 
years, conducted in such a manner, that each 
left it to his successor more formidable than 
he had found it. Other prosperous events fol¬ 


lowed in consequence of (his ; all the cities of 
Macedonia subniitlcd ; the royal treasure came 
into my hands; the king himself, with his 
children, was taken in the temple of Samo- 
thracc, delivered up in a manner by the gods 
themselves. I now thought my good fortune 
excessive, and became apprehensive of a 
change; 1 began to dread the dangers of the 
sea in carrying away the king’s v;mt treasure, 
and transporting the victorious army. When 
all arrived in Italy, afler a prosperous voyage, 
and I had nothing farther to wish, I prayed, 
that (as fortune generally from the highcs*t. 
elevation rolls backwards.) my own house, 
rather than the cominonwcallh, might feel the 
change. 1 trust, therefore, that the public is 
free from danger, by my having undergone 
' .such an extraordinary calamity, as to have iiiy 
triumph come in between the funerals ol iny 
two sons ; such is the delusive imperfection of 
human happiness! And though Perseus and 
myself arc at present exhibited as the most 
striking examples of the vicissitudes to which 
mankind are liable, yet he,—who, himself in 
captivity, saw his children led cajitive,—has 
them still in safety; while 1, who triumphed 
over him, went up in my chariot to the capitol 
from the funeral of one son, and eumc down 
j from the capitol to the bed of the other, just ex¬ 
piring; nor out of so large a stock of cliildren 
is there one remaining to hear the name of liuri- 
us .ICmilms Paullus. For having a numerous 
progeny, 1 gave aw'ay two, on adojition, to the 
Cornelian and Fabian familie.s. In tlie house 
of Paullus not one is there remaining but him¬ 
self! However, for this di.sasfor of my owir 
family, I find consolation in your happiness, 
and in the prosperous state of the common¬ 
wealth.” These words, exjiressive of such 
magnanimity, moved the minds of the audience 
with deeper commiseration than if he had be¬ 
wailed the loss of his children in the most 
plaintive terms. 

XLII. Cneius Octavius celebrated a naval 
triumph, over king Perseus, on the calends of 
December, in which appeared neither priLfsw^ 
ers nor spoils. Ho distributed to each seaman 
seventy-fivo dcnariuscs’; to the pilots, who 
were on board, twice that sumr^md^to the 
masters of ships, four times. A meeting of 
ihe senate was then held, and they ordere*!, 
that Quintus Cassius should conduct king 
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Perseus anti his son Alexander to Albn, to be 
there kepi in custody ; but that he should re- j 
tain his attendants, money, silver, and furniture, i 
Hitis, son to the king of U'hrace, with the 
hostages he had given to Macedon, were sent 
to (’arseoli; the rest, who had been led in tri¬ 
umph, were ordered to he shut up in prison. | 
A few (lays after this passed, ambassadors 
came from Cotys, king of Thrace, bringing j 
money to ransom his son and the said hostages. 
Peing introduced to an audience of the senate, 
they alleged,’in excuse of Cotys, that he had ^ 
npl voluntarily assisted Perseus in the war, l)ut ' 
had been compelled toil; and they recjuc'sted 
llte senate to allow the hostages to be ransom¬ 
ed, at any rate that should be judged proper, 
'i'hey were answt‘red, that “ the Kornaii people 
rem(‘mhcrcd the friendship which had subsist¬ 
ed between them and (Jotys, as well as with 
his predecessors, and the Thracian nation ; that 
the giving of hostages, was the very fault laid 
to his charge, and not an apology for it; for 
Perseus, even when at rest front others, could 
not be formidable to the Thra<*ian nation, | 
much less when ho was embroiled in a war 
wdth Jiome. Hut that, notwithstanding (’otys 
had preferred the favour of Perseus to the 
friendship of the Roman peojile, yet the senate 
would consider rather what suited their own dig¬ 
nity, than what treatment he had merited ; and 
would send home Itis sou and the hostages; 
that the kindness of the Roman people was 
always gratuitous; and (hat they chose to 
leave the value of them in the memory of the 
receivers, rather than to dctnaiid it in pre¬ 
sent.” Titus Quintius Fl.iininius, Cains Lici- 
nius Nerva, and Marcus ('aninius Rebilus, 
wore nominated ambassadors to conduct Hitis, 
with (he hostages, to Thrace; and a present 
of two thousand was made to each of 

tile ambassadors. Some of I^erseus’s ships, of 
a size never seen before, were hauled ashore in 
the field of Mars. 

XHIII. While people yet retained, not on¬ 
ly fresh in memory, but almost before their 
eyes, the celebration of the Macedonian con¬ 
quest, Lucius Anicius triumjihed over king 
Gentius, and the Illyrians, on the day of the 
festival.of Quirinus. These exhibitions vrero 
considered rather as similar, than equal. The 
commander himself was inferior; Anicius was 
not to be compared in renown with ^Emilius; 
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a prjfitor in dignity of oflice, wdth a consul; 
neither could (ientius he set on a level with 
Perseus, nor the Illyrians willi tiie Macedonians; 
nor the spoils, nor the money, nor tlie presents 
obtained in one country, with those obtained in 
the other. Hut though the late triumph out¬ 
shone the present, yet the latter, when consider¬ 
ed by itself, appeared very far from contempti¬ 
ble. For Anicius had, in the space of a tew 
days, entirely sulidued the Illyrian nation, re¬ 
markable for their courage both on land and 
sea, and confithnit in the strength of their 
posts; he had also taken their king, and the 
whole royal tumily. He carried.in his triumph, 
many military standards, and much spoil of 
J other sorts, with all the royal furniture ; and al¬ 
so twenty-seven pounds weightot gold, and nine¬ 
teen of silver, besides ihrei' thousand denariuses^ 
and, in Illyrian money, the amount of one hun¬ 
dred and twenty thousand.^ Before his chariot 
i were led Conti us, with his queen, and chil¬ 
dren; Carovantius, the king’s brother, and sev¬ 
eral Illyrian nobles. Out of the booty, he gave 
forty-live denariuscs^ to each footman, double 
to a centurion, tripU* to a horseman ; to tlie 
Latinc allies the like sums as to natives, and 
to the seamen the same as to the soldiers. The 
troops showed more joy in their attendance 
on this triumph than in that of .tEmilius, and 
the general was celebrated in abundance of 
songs. Valerius Antias says, that this victory 
produced to the public twenty thousand ses¬ 
terces,'’ besides the gold and silver carried to 
the treasury ; hut, as no sources appeared from 
which such a sum could be raised, I have set 
down my author, instead of asserting the fact. 
King Gentius, with his queen, children, and 
brother, was, pursuant to an order of the sen¬ 
ate, taken to Spolctium, to be kept there in cus¬ 
tody ; the rest of the prisoners were thrown in¬ 
to prison at Rome; but the people of Spole- 
tium refusing the charge, the royal family was 
removed to Iguvium. There remained of the 
Illyrian spoil, two hundred and twenty barks, 
which Quintus Cassius, by order of the 
senate, distributed among the Corcyreans, 
.Apollonians, and Dyrrachians. 

XLIV. 'J’hc consuls of this year after 
merely ravaging the lands of the Ligurians as 
the enemy never brought an army into the 
field, returned to Rome to elect new magis- 

5 96/. ^7^! 6rf. * 38741. 
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trates, without hR\iiig pt’rfoniied any matter 
of importance. 'J'hc first day ou wluch the 
assembly could meet, were chosen consuls, 
Marcus Claudius Marcellus, and Caius Sulpi- 
cius Callus. [Y. K. 586. B, C, 106.] JN'ext 
day were elected praBtors, Bucius Livius, Lu¬ 
cius Applileius Saturninus, Aulus Licinius 
JSferva, Bublius Kutiliiis Calvus, Publius 
Quintilius Varus, and Marcus Fonteius. To 
these prajtors were decreed the two city pro¬ 
vinces, the two Spains, Sicily, and Sardinia. 
'J'here was an intercalation made in the calen¬ 
dar this year, which took place on the day after 
the feast of Terminus. One of the augurs, 
f^aius Claudius, died this year, and in his place 
was chosen by the college, Titus Quintus 
Flamininus. The flamcri (piirinalis, Quintus 
Fabius Pictor, died also. This year king 
Prusias arrived at Rome, with his son jVico- 
medes. Coming into the city, with a large 
retinue, he went directly from the gate to the 
forum, to the triliunal of the pr.Ttor, Quintus 
Cassius ; and a crowd immediately collecting, 
he said, that “ he came to pay his lespects to 
the deities inhabiting the city of Rome, and to 
the Roman senate and people, to congratulate 
them on their conquest of the two kings, Per¬ 
seus and Gentius, and the augmentation of 
their empiire by the reduction of Macedonia 
and Illyria under their dominion.” The j>ra?- 
tor told Iiim, that, if he chose it, he would pro¬ 
cure him audience of the senate on the same 
day ; but he desired two days’ time, in which 
he might go round and visit the temples of the 
gods; see the city and his acquaintances and 
friends. Lucius Cornelius Scipio, then quips- 
tor, who had been sent to (>apua to meet him, 
was appointed his conductor in Rome. A 
house was likewise provided capable of lodg¬ 
ing him and his retinue with convenience. On 
the third day after, he attended at a meeting of 
the senate. He congratulated them on (heir 
success, recounted his own deserts towards 
them during the war, and then requested that 
“ he might be allowed to fulfil a vow of sacri¬ 
ficing ten large victims in the capitol, and one 
to Fortune at Prieneste; a vow which had 
been made for the success of the Roman peo¬ 
ple. He farther desired that the alliance with 
him might be renewed ; and that the territory 
taken from king Antiochus, and not granted to 
any other, but now in possession of the Gauls, 
might be given to him.” Lastly, he recom¬ 
mended to the senate his son Nicomedes. His 


interest was espoused by all those wlio had 
commanded armies in Mucedoma ; his requests, 
therefore, were grunted, except that, with re¬ 
gard to the territory, he received this answer: 
that “ they would send ambassadors to examine 
the matter on the spot. If the territory in 
question had become the property of the Ro¬ 
man people, and if no grant had been made of 
it, they would deem no other so deserving of a 
present of the kind as Prusias. But if it 
had not belonged to Antiochus, it evidently, 
in consequence, did not become the jiropcrty 
of the Roman jieople; or if it had been 
already granted to the (iaiils, Prusias must 
; excuse them if they did not choose to confer 
' a favour on him at the exfiense of others’ 

! rights. A present cannot be acceptable 
' to the receiver, which he knows the donor 
may take away whenever he thinks proper. 

; That they cheerfully accepted his recommen¬ 
dation of Nicomedcs; and Ptolemy king 
of Kgvjit, was an instance of tlie great 
care of the Roman people in supporting 
the children of their friends.” With this 
answer Prusias was dismissed. Presents 
were ordered to ho given him, to the value 
of * * * *■ sesterces, besides vases of silver, 
wciglmig fifty pounds ; with others to his son, 
Nicomcdcs, of the same value with those given 
to Masgaba, the. son of king Musinissa ; and 
' that victims, and other matters pertaining to 
! sacrifices, should be furnished to the king at 
I the public cxjicnse, the same as to the Roman 
magistrates, whenever ho chose to make the 
oflering, either at Rome or at Pra'neste; and 
that twenty sliips of war should be assigned to 
I him, and whicli were then lying at Brundusium, 
of which he should have the use until he arrived 
at the fleet which was freely given to him. 
That Lucius Cornelius Scipio should constant- 
, ly attend him, and defray all his expenses, and 
those of his retinue, until they went on board 
the ships. We are told that Prusias was won¬ 
derfully rejoiced at the kind treatment which 
he received from the Roman people that he 
refused all that had been olfered to himself, but 
ordered his son to receive the present olTlie 
Roman people. Such are the accounts given 
of Prusias by our own writers. Pxilybius,^ 
however, represents the behaviour of that king 
as highly unbecoming a person of his rank,.— 
saying that he used to meet the ambassadors, 
wearing a cap, and baying his head shaved ; 
calling himself a freed slave of the Roman 
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|>rople, and, accordingly, bearing the badges of with other expressions not so honourable to the 
that class: tiiat, likewise, when coming info the hearers as disgraceful to hims<df. He staid in 
s< nate-iiou.se he stooped down and kissed the the city and its vicinity not more than thirty 
llireshold ; called the senate his tutelar deities, days, and then returned to his kingdom. 


FJerf. ends all that has reached us of tliis history. Of iiinely-hve books more, 
wJiich it originally consisted of, the contents only Imve been preserved; they 
are as foljow:— 


BOOK XLVI. 

Eumencs comes to Rome. [Y. R. 580. 15. 
C. 166.] He liad stood rieuti'r in the Mace¬ 
donian war; in order, however, that he might 
not be deeine<l an enemy, if excluded, or con¬ 
sidered as absolved of all guilt, if admitted, a 
general law was made, that no king bo received 
into the, eily. The consul, Claudius Mareel- 
lus, sui>due.s the Alpine Gauls ; and (’aius 
t^ull>icuis fiiillus the Ligurians. [Y. K. 587. 
15. (h 105,j 'I’lie ambassadors of king Pnisias 
coni[ilain of Eumeues, for ravaging their bor- 
ilers; they accuse him of entering into a con¬ 
spiracy, with Antiociius, against the Romans. 
A treaty of friendship made with the Rhodians, 
upon their solicitation. [Y. R. 588. 15. C. 
1G4.*] A census held ; the number of the citi¬ 
zens found to he three hundred and twenty- 
seven thousand and twenty-two. Marcus 
jErnilius T.epnlus chosen chief of the senate. 
Ptolemy, king of Egypt, dethroned l»y his 
younger brother, is restored by amliassadors sent 
from Rome. [Y. R. 589. 15. C. 163.] Ariar- 
Jilhes, king of (hippadocia, dies, and is .succeed¬ 
ed by his son Ariaratlies. who enters anew into 
•a treaty of friendship with the Romans. [Y. R. 
r)')0. B. C. 162.] Expeditions against the Li¬ 
gurians, Corsicans, and Lusitanians, attended 
with viirious success. Commotions in Syria, 
on occasion of the death of Antiochus, who 
left a son, an infant; who, together with his 
guardian, Lcsias, is murdered by Demetrius, 
who usurjis the kingdom. [Y. R. 591. 15. C. 
161.] Lucius .EmiHus l*aullus, the conqueror 
of Persous: Such was the moderation ami in- 
rorruptibility of this groat commander, that, 
notwithstanding the immense treasures he had 
brought from Spain and Macedonia, yet, upon 
the sale, of his effects, there could scarcely be 
raised a sum sufTicicnt to repay his wife’s for¬ 


tune. [Y.K. 592. 15. 0.160.] The Pomp- 
tinc marches druined, and converted into dry 
land, l>y tlic consul Cornelius Ccthegus. 

BOOK XLVII. 

(’neius Trcmcllius, a plebeian tribune, [Y. 
R. 593. B. C. 159.] fined for contending in 
an unjust cause with Marcus -4CmiIius Lepi- 
dus, cliiof priest; which greatly enhanced the 
authority of the priesthood. A law made 
respecting the canvassing for offices. [Y. R. 
594, 15. C. 158.] A census held ; the number 
of Roman citizens found to bo three hundred 
and twenty-eight thousand three hundred and 
fourteen. Marcus yBmilius Lepidus, again 
cliosen chief of the senate. A treaty concluded 
between the Ptolemies, brothers, that one 
should be the king of Egyf)t, the other of 
Cyrene. [Y. K. 595. 15. C. 157.] Ariarathes, 
king of Cappadocia, deprived of his kingdom, 
by the intrigues and power of Demetrius, king 
of Syria; restored by the senate. Ambassadors 
sent by the senate to determine n territorial 
dispute lictwcon Masinissa and the Carthagini¬ 
ans. [Y. H. 596. B. C. 156.] Caius Mareius, 
consul, fights the Dalmatians, at first, unfor¬ 
tunately; but, afterwards, successfully. 'J’hc 
cause of this war was, that they had made in¬ 
roads upon the Illyrians, who were in alliance 
with the people of Rome. [Y. R. 597. B. C. 
155.] The Dalmatians completely subdued, by 
the consul, Cornelius Nasico. The consul, 
Quintus Opimius, defeats the Transalpine 
Ligurians, who had plundered Antipolis and 
Nictea, two towns belonging to the Massilians. 
[ Y. R. 598. B. 0. 154.] Various ill successes, 
under different commanders, in Spain. In the 
five hundred and ninety-eighth year from the 
foundation of the city, the consuls enter upon 
44 
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office, immediately after the conclusion of their 
election ; which alteration was made, on account 
of a rebellion in Spain, [Y. R. 599. B. 0,153.] 
The ambassadors, sent by the senate, to deter¬ 
mine a dispute between Masinissa and the 
Cartha{;?inians, return, and report that the Car¬ 
thaginians had collected a vast (juantity of ma¬ 
terials for shii)-building. Several prsetors, ac¬ 
cused of extortion, by diflerent provinces, con¬ 
demned and punished. 

BOOK XLVIU. 

A census held ; [Y. R. 600. B. C. 152.] 
the number of citizens amounts to thrcM* hun¬ 
dred and twenty-four thousand. A third Punic 
war; causes of it. Marcus Porcius Cato urges 
a declaration of war against the (’arthaginiaiis, 
on account of their emjdoying a vast body of 
Numidian troops under the command of Arco- 
barzanes, destined, they allege, to act against 
Masinissa, but he asserts, against the Romans. 
Publius Scipio Nasica being of a contrary 
opinion, it is resolved to send ambassadors to 
Carthage, to inquire into the truth of the aflair. 
The Carthaginian senate being reproved for 
levying forces, and preparing materials for ship¬ 
building, contrary to treaty, declare themselves 
leady to make peace with Masinissa, upon con¬ 
dition of his giving up the lands in dispute. 
But Gisgo, son of Hamilcar, a man of a sedi¬ 
tious disposition, at that time chief magistrate, 
notwithstanding the determination of the senate 
to abide by the decision of the ambassadors, 
urges the Carthaginians to war against the 
Romans, in such strong terms, that the ambas¬ 
sadors are obliged to save themselves by flight, 
from personal violence. On this being told, at 
Rome, the senate becomes more highly in¬ 
censed against them. Cato being poor, cele¬ 
brates the funeral of his son, who died in the 
office of praetor, at a very small expense. 
Andriscus, an impostor, pretending to be the 
son of Perseus, king of Macedonia, sent to 
Rome. Marcus ./Emilius Lepidus, who had 
been six times declared chief of the senate, on 
bis death-bed, gives strict orders to hi.s sons 
that he shall be carried out to burial, on a couch, 
without the usual ornaments of purple and fine 
linen, and that there shall not be expended on 
his funeral more than ten pieces of brass; 
alleging that the funerals of the most distin¬ 
guished men, used, formerly, to be decorated 


by trains of images, and not by sumptuous ex¬ 
pense. An inquiry instituted concerning poi¬ 
soning. Publicia and Licinia, women of high 
rank, accused of the murder of their husbands, 
tried before the pnetor, and executed. [V. R. 
601. B. 151.] OuluHsa, son of Masinissa, 
gives information that troops were levying, and 
a licet fitting out at Carthage, and that there 
could be no doubt of their intending war. Cato 
urging a declaration of war, and IVasica dissuad¬ 
ing it, entreating the senate to do nolhing 
rashly ; it is resolved to send ten ambassadors 
to inquire into the affair. The consuls, Bucitis 
Jjicinius Lucullus, and Aulus Postumins Al- 
binus, carrying on the levying of soldiers with 
inflexible severity, committed to prison by tlie 
tribunes of the people, for not, nt their en¬ 
treaty, sj>aring some of their friends. The ill 
success of the war in Spain, having so discour¬ 
aged the citizens of Rome that none could be 
found to undertake any military command, or 
office, I'ubiius Cornelius A^milianus conies 
forward, and offers to undertake any olfic(* 
whatever, which it should be thought proper to 
call him to: roused by his example, the whole 
l)ody of the people make the like offer. It 
was thought that the consul, Claudius Mar- 
collus, had reduced all the states of Coltiberia 
to a state of tranquillity ; nevertheless, liis 
successor, Lucius Lucullus, is engaged in war 
with the Vaccajans, Cantabrians, and other 
nations of ISpaniards, liitherto unknown ; all of 
which he subdues. In this war Ihibliiis (h)r- 
nclius \fricanns Sripio .^rnilianus, the son of 
Lucius Paullus, and nephew, l)y adoption, of 
Africanus, a military tribune, slays a barbarian 
who bad challenged him, and distinguishes 
himself highly at the siege of Intercatia, being 
the first who scaled the wall. The ]»ra‘tor, 
Servius Sulpicius Galba, fights the Imsitanians 
unsuccessfully. The ambassadors, returning 
from Africa, together with some Carthaginian 
deputies, and Culussa, report that they found 
an army and a fleet ready for service at Car¬ 
thage. The matter taken into consideration by 
the senate. Cato, and other principal senatp^s. 
urge, that an army should be immediately sent 
over into Africa; but Cornelius Nasica de¬ 
claring that he yet saw no just pause for war^ 
it is resolved that the same should not be 
declared, provided the Carthaginians would bv’rii 
their fleet, and disband their troops; but if not, 
that then the next succeeding consuls should 
propose the question of war. ‘ A theatre which 
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the censors Imil contracted lor, bcin^ built, 
(/ornebus Nasicu moves, and carries iho ques¬ 
tion, that it ])e pulled down, as bein^ not only 
useless, but injurious to the morals of the 
people: the people, therefore, continue to be¬ 
hold the public shows standinj;. Masiriissa, 
now ninety-two years old, vanquislies the (’ar- 
thaginians, who hud made war against him un¬ 
justly, and contrary to treaty. 15y this infrac¬ 
tion of the treaty, they also involve themselves 
in a war with Rome. 

BOOK XLIX. 

T’he third Punic war; [V. R. 6(t2. R. O. 
IhO.] which was ended witliin five years alter 
it began. Marcus l*orcius (hito, deemed tlu* 
wisest man in the state, and Scipio Nasica, ad¬ 
judged hy tlie senate to be the best, differ in 
ojhiiion, and contend sharply: (J.ito urging 
the demolition of Carthage; Nasica arguing 
against it. It was, however, resolved, that 
war should be declared against the (hirtliugi- 
niaiis, lor having fitted out a fleet, contrary to 
treaty, and led forth an army beyond the 
boundaries of their state ; for having committed 
hostilities against Masinissa, the fiiend and 
ally of the liomaiis; and refusing to admit 
(iulussa, who accompanied the ambassadors 
into* their city. [Y, li. fi03. IJ. (h Hfl.] 
Ilefore any forces were embarked, ambassadors 
came from IHica, and surrendered their stale 
and propeity to the Romans; a ciicumstunce 
liighly pleasing to the Roman senate, and at 
the same time, a grievous mortifleation to tlie 
(hirlliagiuiaiis. (lames (‘xhibited atTarcntum, 
in honour of Pluto, according to directions 
found in the Sibylline books. The Cartha¬ 
ginians send thirty ambassadors to Rome, to 
make a tender of submission; but the opinion 
of (^ato, that tlie consuls should be orderinl to 
proceed immediately to the war, prevails. 
'Phese, passing over into Africa, receive tlireo 
hundred hostages, and take possession of all 
the arms and warlike stores to be found in 
Carthage; they then, by authority of the 
senate, command them to build themselves a 
new city, at least ten miles from tlic sea. 
Roused by this indignant treatment, the Car¬ 
thaginians resolve to have recourse to arms. 
Eucius Marcius and Marcus Manlius, consuls, 
lay siege to Carthage. During this siege, two 
military tribunes force their way in, with their 
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troops, ill a place winch they observed to be 
negligently guarded ; they gre set upon and 
beaten by the townsmen, but rescued afterwards 
by 8cipio Africaiius, who also, with a few 
horsemen, relieves a Roman f(»rt, attacked by 
the enemy, in the night, lie also repulsed tlie 
Cartliaginians, who sallied forth, in great 
force, to attack the camp. When, afterwards, 
one of tlie consuls, (the other being gone 
to Rome, to liold the elections,) observing 
that the sieg<^ of (’arthage was not going on 
prosperously, ]>ropt)sed to attack llasdrubal, 
who had drawn up bis forces in a narrow pass, 
be (Seipio) first advised him not to venture 
upon an engagement on ground so very disad¬ 
vantageous: and then, his advice being over¬ 
ruled by those who were envious, botli of his 
prudence and valour, ho himself, ruslies into 
the }iass ; and wlicn, as he foresaw the Ivomans 
wcie routed and put to flight, he returns with 
a very small l)ody of horse, rescues his friends, 
and I>rings them olfin safety. Which valiant 
action, Cato, ullhoiigh much more inclined to 
censure than to jiraise, OAtols in the senate in 
very magnificent terms: saying that all the 
others, who were lighting in Africa, were hut 
mere shadows; 8cipio was life itself: and 
I such was the favour he gained among his fclJow- 
citizens, that at the ensuing election, the great- 
' er number of the tribes voU'd lor electing him 
consul, although ho was under the legal age. 
Imcius 8cribonius, tribune of the people, 
proposes a law, that tlie TiUsitanians, who, 
notwithstanding they had suriendered upon the 
faith of the Roman people, had been sold in 
Caul by 8ervius Calba, sliould be restored to 
liberty; which Marcus Cato supports with 
great zeal, as may be seen by his oration, which 
is still extant, being published in his annals. 
Quintus Fulvius Nobilior, although Cato had 
])cfore handled him with great severity, yet 
takes U}) the cause of null)a. Callia himself 
too, apprehensive of being condemned, taking 
up in his arms his own two infant children, and 
' the son of 8ulpicius Callus, speaks in his own 
behalf, in sucli a juteous strain of supplication, 
that the question is carried in his favour. One 
I Andriscus, a man of the meanest extraction, 

^ having given himself out to be the son of Per¬ 
seus, and changed his name to Philip, flies 
from Rome, whither Demetrius had sent him, 
on account of this audacious forgery; many 
people believing his fabulous account of him¬ 
self to be true, gather round him, and enable 
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him to raise an army; at the head of which, 
partly by force, and partly by the willing sub¬ 
mission of the people, he acquires the posses¬ 
sion of all Macedonia. The story which he 
propagated was this: that he was the son of 
Perseus by a harlot; that he had been delivered 
to a certain Cretan woman, to be taken care of 
and brought up; in order that whatever might 
be the event of the war, in which the king was, 
at that time, engaged with the Romans, some 
one, at least, of the royal progeny might re¬ 
main. That upon the death of Perseus, he 
was educated at Adramyttium, until he was 
twelve years old ; ignorant, all along, of hi? 
real parentage, and always supposing himself to 
be the son of the person who brought him up. 
'Phat. at length, this person being ill, and like 
to die, discovered to him the secret of his birth; 
informing him, at the same time, of a certain 
writing, scaled with the royal signet of Perseus, 
which had been entrusted to his .supposed 
mother, to keep and give to him, when he 
should attain to manhood: but with the 
strictest injunctions that the affair should he 
kept a profound secret, until the arrival of that 
period. That, when the time came, the writ¬ 
ing was delivered to him; in which was indi¬ 
cated a very considerable treasure, left him by 
his father. That the woman, after informing 
him fully of the circumstance of his birth, 
earnestly besought him to quit that part of the 
country, before the affair should come lo the 
knowledge of Eumenes, who, being the deter¬ 
mined enemy of his father Perseus, would, 
most assuredly, procure him to be murdered: 
that, fearful of being assassinated, and in 
hopes also of receiving some assistance from 
Demetrius, he had gone into Syria; and had 
there, first, ventured openly lo declare who he 
was. 


BOOK L. 

The aforesaid impostor [Y. K. 604. B. C. 
148.] assuming the name of Philip, about 
lo invade, and forcibly jiossess himself of 
Thessaly, is prevenled by the Roman amba.ssa- 
dors, with the aid of the Achieans. Prusias, 
king of Bithyriia, a man abandoned to the prac¬ 
tice of every vice, murdered by his son Nico- 
rnedes, assisted by Attains, king of Pergamus. 
He had another son, who in the place of teeth 
in his upper jaw, had one entire bone. The 


Romans send an embassy to negotiate peace be¬ 
tween Nicoraedes and Prusias; it happening that 
one of the ambassadors had his head deformed by 
scars, from many wounds; another was lame from 
I gout, and the third was of weak understanding : 
Cato said, it was on embassy without head, 
feet, or heart, 'i'he king of Syria was of the 
royal race of Perseus; but being, like Prusias, 
addicted to every vicious pursuit, and passing 
his whole time in tip})ling-houses, brothels, and 
such-hke places of infamous resort, Ammonus 
rules in his stead; and puts to death all the 
king’s friends, together with his queen Laod'.ce 
and .\ntigonus, the son of Dcinelrius. Mus- 
S inissa, king of JN'umidia, a man of a character 
truly illustrious, dies, aged ujiwards of ninety 
years; he retained the vigour of youth even to 
his last years ; and begot a son at the age of 
eighty-six. Publius Scipio .^Emilianus, being 
authorised by his will so to do, divides his 
kingdom into three parts, and allots their res¬ 
pective portions of it, to his three sons, Mi- 
cipsa, Gulussa, and Manastabales. Scijiio per¬ 
suades Phamias, general of the Carthaginian 
cavalry, under Himilco, a man highly looked 
up to and relied upon by the Carthaginians, lo 
revolt to the Romans, with the troops under 
his command. Claudius Marcellus, one of the 
three ambassadors sent to Masinissa, lost in 
u storm. Hasdrubal, nephew of Masinis.sa, 
put to death by the Carthaginians, who sus- 
jiccted him of treasonable views, on account of 
his afTimty to Gulussa, now the friend of the 
Romans. Scijho jHmihunus, wlion a candi¬ 
date for the atdileslnp, is, by the peojile, elected 
consul, though under age ; a vioi<‘nt contest 
arises from this, the peojile sujipurting, ihe 
nobles opposing, his election ; which, at length, 
terminates in his favour. Marcus Manlius 
takes several citizens in the neighbourhood of 
Carthage. The impostor Philip, having slain 
the prsDtor Publius Juventius, and vanquished 
his army, is, himself, afterwards subdued and 
taken prisoner by Quintus Csccilius, who 
recovers Macedonia, 


BOOK LI. 

Carthage, [Y. R. 605. B. C. 147.] compre¬ 
hended in a circuit of twenty-three miles,- be¬ 
sieged with immense exertion, and gradually 
taken ; first, by ManciniiH, acting ns lieutenant- 
general; and afterwards, lij'Scipio, consul, to 
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whom Afiica was volcil as his province, with¬ 
out casting lots. The Carthagimans having 
constructed a new mole, (the old one being 
destroyed by Soijno.) and e<]Uij>j)L'(l, secretly, ' 
in an extraordinary short sjiace of tnno, a con¬ 
siderable fleet, engage, unsnrccssUdly. m a sea- 
fight. Ilasdrubal, with his army, notwith¬ 
standing he had taken post in u place of ev- 
tremely diincult approach, cut ofl’ by Scijiio ; 
who at length, masters the city in tin- seven ! 
hundredth year after its foundation. • V'. ' 

006 . B. (y, 140.1 The greater [larl o! the ' 
spoil returned to th(* Sicilians, irom whom it 
had been taken. During the de>,Liuction of 
the city, when ilasdrubal had given himself up 
into Scipio's bands, his wife, who, a lew da\s 
before, had not been able to jirevail upon bun 
to surrender to the comjueror, easts lieiself, 
with her two children, from a tower, into the 
flames of the burning city. Seipio, following 
the example of bis father ^Fniiliiis PaiiJlus, 
the conqueror of Maee<lonia, celebrates solemn 
games; during which, he ex})oses the doserteis 
and fugitives to wild beasts. War declared - 
against the Acba*ans, who had forcibly driven i 
away the Foman ambassadors, sent to Corintli ] 
to separate the cities, under the dominion of j 
Philip, from the Achaean council. 

BOOlv L\l. 

Quintus CjRc.ilius Mclellus engages and 
conquers the AcIktsuis, together with the Bu'o- 
lians and Ohalcidians. (hitolaus, their un¬ 
successful general, poisons himself; in wliosi' 
room, the Achaians choose Dneus, the chief 
promoter of the insurrection, general ; he also 
is conquered, in an engagement near Isihmos, 
and all Achaia reduced; Coiinth demolished, 
by order of the senate, becuusi^ violcnci* had 
been done there to the ambassadors, 4'hebes 
also, and Chalcis, for having furnished aid to 
the Achffians, destroyed. Extraordinary mo¬ 
deration of Mummius, who, having all the 
vast wealth and splendid ornaments, of 
the * opulent city of Corinth in his power, 
took none of it. Quintus Ofccilius Metel- 
lus triumphs, on account of his victory, over An- 
driscus; likewise, Publius Cornelius Seipio, for 
the conquest of Carthage and Hasdrubal. [ Y. K. 
607. B. C. 145.] Viriathus, in Spain, from a 
shepherd becomes a hunter, then leader of a 
band of robbers ;,afterwurds, general of a power- 

VoL. II. 3Q 


ful army% with which he possosf;es himself of 
I all JiU.Mlaniu, luiving vanquished the jiru’tor, 
Pctilius, and put liis army to flight. Cuius 
Plautius, ]>ra'lor, sent against him; is equally 
unsueci'ssiul. So successful was his career, 
that, at length, it was deemed necessary to send 
a consul, at the bead of a consular army, against 
him, (bmimoiions in Syria, and wars between 
the kings in those patts. Alexander, a man 
utterly unknown, and ot an unknowm race, mur¬ 
ders Denu'truis, and usurps tiic crown in ISyria : 
Inr is afterwards sl.un by Demetrius, (son of the 
before-ini-nlioncd Demetrius,) aub-d by Ptole¬ 
my king of I'gvpt, whose daughter lie had 
nmiru'd. I’lobmiy g'devously W'oundcd in tho 
, lieail ; dies of tht‘ operations intended for the 
cure of bP wounds ; i-, siu'Ceeded liy hisyoungcr 
i biotber, Ptoli-my, king of (’yiene. Deiiietiius, 
; liy’ 111 :, cnielly towards bis subjeets, provokes 
; an insurreetion : vanquished by Diodotus, and 
' flu's to Seleiicia. Diodotus claims the crown 
for Alexander, a child scarcely two years old. 
tSjilendid lriumi>h of Lucius Mummius over the 
AelKcans. 


BOOK Llll. 

Ajijiius (daiulius, consul, [Y. K. 608. B. 

144.] subdues the Salaciaiis, a nation of the 
Aljjs. Anothci imjioslor, assuming the iiamo 
of l^bilip, maki's his appearance in Macedonia; 
vanquished by the qiia-slor, Lucius Tromcllius, 
[Y. K. (iOO. Ji. (A 143.] Quintus Ca^cilius 
Motellus, juoeonsul, defeats the (’elliberiaiis, 

I I Y. li. 6X0. B. 1 I--] Quintus Fabius, 
proconsul, takes many cities of Lusitania, and 
recovers the greatest part of that country, 
Caius Julius, a senator, writes the Roman his¬ 
tory, in the Greek language. 

BOOK LIV. 

Quintim Pompeius, consul, [Y. R. 611. II. 
C. 141.] subdues the Termestines, in Spain; 
makes peace with tXiem, and also with the Nu- 
inantians. The census held ; the number of 
I citizens amounts to three hundred and twenty- 
eight thousand three hundred and forty-two. 
i Ambassadors from Macedonia complain that 
Decius Junius Silanus, the praetor, had extorted 
money from that province; the senate, at his 
desire, refer the inquiry into the matter to Ti- 
41* 
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tus Manlius Torquatus, father of Silanus; 
having finished the inquiry in his own house, 
lie pronounces his son guilty, and disclaims 
him; and would not afterwards attend his fu¬ 
neral, when he put an end to his life, by hang¬ 
ing himself; but continued to sit at home, and 
give audience to those who consulted him, as 
if nothing, which concerned him, had happened. 
[Y. R. 612, B. C. 140.] Quintus Fabius, 
proconsul, having successfully terminated the 
war, stains the honour of his victories, by mak¬ 
ing peace with Viriathus, upon terms of equal¬ 
ity. [Y. R, 613. B. C. 139.] Scrvilius 
Caepio procures the death of Viriathus, by 
traitors; he is much bewailed, and interred 
with distinguished funeral honourshy his army. 
He was, in truth, a great man, and a valiant 
general; and in the fourteen years during wliich 
he carried on war with the Romans, had very 
frequently vanquished their armies. 


ing out, » Go not, Mancinus, go not.’’ The 
event afterwards proves these omens to have 
been inauspicious; for, being vanquished by 
the Numantines, and driven out of his camp, 
having no prospect of preserving his army, he 
made a disgraceful peace, which the senate 
likewise refused to ratify. Upon this occasion, 
thirty thousand Romans were beaten by only 
four thousand Numantines. Dccius Junius 
Brutus subdues all Lusitania, as fur as the 
western sea; his soldiers refusing to pass the 
river Oblivion, he snatches tlio standard and 
carries it over ; whereupon, they follow him.. 
The son of Alexander, king of ^^yria, traitor¬ 
ously murdered by his guardian Diodotus, ^ur- 
nanied I’ryphoa: his physicians were l>ril»ed 
to give out that he had a stone in his bhuhlcr; 
in protending to cut him for which, ihev 
killed him. 


BOOK LV. 

While Publius Cornelius Nasica, [V. R. 
614. B. 0. 138.] (who was nicknamed ISerapio, 
by the plebeian tribune Curiatius, a man ot hu¬ 
mour,) and Decius Junius Brutus, the consuls, 
were holding the levies, an act of public justice 
was done, in the sight of the whole body of the 
young men then assembled, which afforded a 
very useful example: Caius Matienus was ac¬ 
cused, before the tribunes, of deserting from 
the army in Spain ; being found guilty, he was 
scourged under the gallows, and sold as a slave, 
for a very small piece of money.* The tri- | 
bunes of the people claimed the privilege of 
exempting from service any ten soldiers whom 
they thought proper; which being refused by 
the consuls, they commit them to prison. 
Junius Brutus, consul in Spain, allots lands, 
and a town called Valcntia, to the soldiers who 
had served under Viriathus. Marcus Popi- 
lius, having made peace with the Numaii- 
tines, which the senate refused to ratify, is 
routed, and his whole army put to flight. 
[Y. R. 615. B. C. 137.] While Caius Hos- 
tilius Mancinus, the consul, was sacrificing, the 
holy chickens escape from their coop, and fly 
away ; afterwards, as he was getting on board 
his ship, to sail for Spain, a voice is beard cry- 

I Worth less than id. 


BOOK LVl. 

[Y. R. 616. B. C. 136.] Docni.s Junius 
Brutus fights the Galljccians, witli suc< ess, in 
the Farther Spam; Marcus ..Erailius Lepidu.s 
engages the Vaccceans, unsuccessfully, and is 
as unfortunate as Mancinus was against the 
! Numantines. The Romans, to absolve them¬ 
selves of the guilt of breach of treaty, order 
; Mancinus, who made the peace with the Mi- 
I mantincs, to be delivered nj) to that jjeopio ; 
but they refuse to receive him. [Y. R. 617. 
B. C. 135.] 7'hc lustrum closed by the cen¬ 
sors ; the number of citizens, throe hundred 
and twen.ty-lhrce thousand. Fulvius Flaccus, 
I consul, subdues the Vardcans in Illyria. 
Marcus Cosconius, prretor, fights the Scordis- 
cians, in Thrace, and conquers them. I’he 
I war in Numantia, owing to the ill-conduct of 
j the generals, still continuing, the senate and 
j people voluntarily confer the consulship upon 
! Scipio Africanus : on which occasion the law, 

I which prohibits any man from being elected 
consul a second time, is dispensed with. [Y. 
i R. 618. B. C. 134,] An insurrection of the 
slaves in Sicily; which, the piictor not being 
able to quell it, is committed to the care of the 
consul, Caius Fulvius. Eunus, a slave, a 
Syrian by birth, was the author of this war; 
by gathering a large body of the rustic slaves, 
and breaking open the prisons, he raised u 
considerable army ; Cleon,' also, another slave, 
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having asseinblod seventy thousand slaves, joi 
him ; and they, several times, engage tlie K 
man for<‘es in those parts. 

BOOK LVII. 

8cipio Afriraniis Jays siege to Numantia. 
jY. K. Gl£». B. C. 133.] Reduces to strict 
discipline the army, now exceedingly licentious, 
l»eing corrupted by luxurious indulgence: this 
he clFects by'cutting otb every kind of plcusur- 
jdde gralilicalion ; driving away the prostitutes 
wlio followed the camp, to the numbcj’ of two 
thousand ; kce))ing the soldiers to hard labour, 
and compelling every man to bear on Ins shoul¬ 
ders provisions for thirty days, besides seven 
slakes, for their fortifications ; whenever he 
obscrveil any of them sinking under the burden, 
lie used to cry out, “ When you are able to de¬ 
fend yourself witli your sword, then shall you 
be (•a.'<e<l fiom your load of timber.” He made 
them carry shields of immense size and weight; 
and not unfrequcntly ridiculeil them, for being 
more expert in managing their shields for the 
defence ol ihcir own bodies, than their swords 
for the annoyance of those the enemy. 
IV hen he found any man absent from his post, 
he oidered him to be flogged, with vine twigs, 
if a Roman ; if a tbreigner. with rods. He 
sold all the i>eabts of burden, that the soldiers 
migfit ])e. forced to carry their own baggage. 
He engaged in fre*pient skirmishes with the 
t'uemy, witli g<)od success. 3’he Vaeca^ans, 
being reduced to extremity, fir.st put their waives 
and children to death, and then slew themselves. 
Antioclnis, king of Syria, having sent him some 
vety maguificeiit presents, Weipio, contrary to 
the practice of other eominanders, who used to 
eoiicea! these royal gifts, received tliem openly, 
and ordered the (pia'stor to [>lace the whole to 
the public aceouiil; a]jjd promised, out of them, 
to reward those who should most distinguish 
themselves by their valour. When Numantia 
xvii:^ cl^>^'’lv iiivoled on all sides, bo gave orders, 
that lho.se who came out, in search of Mctuals, 
r hould not he kllb'd ; saying, that the more nu¬ 
merous the inhabitants were, the sooner would 
their pmvision.s be consumed. 

BOOK I.VIH. 

Titus Sempronius Gracchus, plebeian tri¬ 
bune, having pre^posed an Agrarian law, (eoii- 


, trary to tlie sense of the senate, and the cq\U's- 
Irian order,) that no ])erson.should hold more 
than five hundred acres of the public lands, 
wrought himself up to such a degree of passion, 
that he deprived his colb-aguc, Marcus Octavi¬ 
us, of his authority, and appointed himself, 
together with his brother Cains, and his father- 
in-law Appius Claudius, commissioners for 
dividing the lands. He also proposed another 
Agrarian law; that the same coininissioners 
.should be aiitlioriseil to determine which was 
! public and which private land ; and to settle 
I the extent of each. When, afterwards, it ap- 
I jieared that there was not land sufTicieiit to lx; 
divided accordintr to his scheme, and that he 
had excited the hopes of the people, by the 
expectations held out to them, he declared that 
he would propose a law, that all those, who, by 
the law of Sempronius, were entitled to such 
grant, should be paid in money, out of the be¬ 
quest of Attains, king of l*ergamus. 'J'be 
senate was roused to indignation, at such re¬ 
pealed ill-treatment; and chiefly Publius 
Mucius the eon.sul, who, having delivered a 
severe invective against (iracchus, in the 
senate, was seized by him, dragged before the 
people, and accused; nevertheless, he con¬ 
tinued to inveigh against him from the ro.struin. 
(tracchus endeavouring to procuie Ins re-elec¬ 
tion, as tribune, .slain, in the capitol, l)y the 
chief nolilcs, by the advice of T'ubllns (.'orne- 
lius Nasica; is thrown, without the rites of 
sepulture, into the river, together with some 
others, who fell in the tumult. Various en¬ 
gagements with various success, against the 
slaves in Sicily. 

BOOK LIX. 

The Numantines, reduced to the extremity 
of disfre.ss, by famine, put themselves to death. 
Seipio, having taken the city, destroys it, and 
trinmjdis in the fourteenth ye:u afl(‘r the des¬ 
truction of Carthauc. [V. R. fi30. B. C. 132.] 
'Jlie consul, Publiu.s Rupdius, puts an end to 
the war with the slaves in Sicily. Arbstoni- 
eus, the son of king Eumencs, invades and 
seizes A.sia; which having been bequeathed to 
the Roman people, by Attains, ought to be fiee. 
'Pho consul, I’ublius Licinius Crassus, who 
was also chief priest, marches against him, out 
of Italy, (which never before was done,) 
engages him in battle, is beaten and slain. 
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Marcus Pojjcruii, consul, subdues Aristonicus. | 
'Quintus MeU'lIus and Quintus Pomponius, the 
first plebeians, who were ever, both at one time, 
elected censors, close the lustrum; the 
number of citizens amount to three hundred 1 
;uid thirteen thousand enrht hundred and 
twenty-three, besides orjihans and widows. 
[Y. R. 651. IJ. C. 131.] Quintus Melellus i 
gives his opinion, that every man should be 
comjiclled to marry, in order to increase the 
population of the state, liis speoeli upon the 1 
occasion, is still extant, and so cxaetly does it j 
apply to the present times, that Augustus 
CcDsar read it, in tlie senate, upon occasion of 
his proposing to remove from marriage all re¬ 
straints, on account of dilferencc of rank. 
Caius Aliiiiiis Labeo, tribune of the people, 
orders the censor Quintus Metcllus to he thrown 
from the Tarpeian rock, for .striking him oin, 
of the list of the senate; but the other tri-; 
buncs interfere ami protect him. [ V’. K.! 
G25. I-J. C. 130.] Quintus (bubo, jdebe-' 
ian tribune, propo.ses a law, that the people 
might have tlie power of rc-clectuig (he same 
tribune us often as they please: Publius 
Africanus argues against the jiropositioii, in 
a speech of great energy, in which he, asserts 
that Tihoriiis Graechus was justly put to d(‘ath. 
Cams (I’racchus siijiports the proposed 
law; but tSeipio prevails. War between An- 
tiochus king of tSyna, and Pliraates king of 
Parthia. f.’oinmulions in i‘lgy[it. J^lolemy, 
surnainnd Kuergelcs, detested by hi.s subjects for 
his cruelty; they set his palace on fire: he 
e.scapes to f’yprus. The people confer the 
kingdom upon his sister Cleopatra, who had 
been Iiis wife, but he had divorced her, hav¬ 
ing first ravished, and then married her daugh¬ 
ter. Incensed at his dethronement, he murders 
the son he hud by her, and sends to her his head 
and limbs. [Y.R. 623. B. C. 129.] Seditions 
excited by Fulvius Flaeeus, Caius Gracclius, 
and Caius Garbo, commissioners for carrying 
into execution the Agrarian law:tlu‘se were 
opposed by Publius Scipio Atiieamis, wlio go¬ 
ing home at night, in perfect health, is found 
dead in his cliamher the next morning. Ilis 
wife Sempronia, sister of the Gracehuses, 
with whom 8cipio was at enmity, is strongly 
suspected of having given him poison : no in¬ 
quiry, however, is made into the matter. Up¬ 
on his death, the popular seditions blaze out 
with great fury. Caius Sempronius, the con¬ 


sul, fights the lapidaj, at first, unsuccessfully; 
but soon repairs all his losses, by a signal vic¬ 
tory, gained chiefly by Junius Brutus, the con¬ 
queror of Lusitania. 

HOOK LX. 

A rebellion in Sardinia; [Y. R. 624. B. (b 
128.J quelled by the consul, Lucius Aurelius. 
Marcus Fulvius Flaccus, who first subdued 
the 'JVansalpine. Ijigunans, sent lo assist the 
Massilians, against the fSalvian Gauls, wl\o 
were ravaging their country. Ijiicius Opimius 
prtetor, subdues the revolted Fregidlan.s, and 
destroys their tow'ii, Fregella*. [Y. R. C2.b. B. 
C. 127.] An exiraorduiary imiitilnde of lo- 
cusis, III Africa, killed and lying dead on the 
i grrnind, produces u jiestileijee. [V. R. 626. 
B. C. 126.] 'riie censors close the lustrum; 
the number of the citizens, three hundred and 
ninety thousand seven liniidn'd and thirty-.six. 
[V. K. 627. B. (b 125.] Cams Gracchus, ple¬ 
beian tribune, the brother of Tiberius, yet pro¬ 
fessing more eloquence than him, carrii‘s some 
very dangerous law.s; among others, one re- 
j specling coni, that the people shall he supplied 
I with the article in the market, at the rate of 
I half and a third of an o.v • also an Agrarian 
law, the same as his brother's: and a third in¬ 
tended to corrupt the eque.stiian order, who at 
that time, woie subservient, in all their opin¬ 
ions, to the senate: it W'us, that six hundred of 
them should be admitted of their house. At 
that time, the senate coiisisti'd of only three 
hundred members: the oj>eration of (he law 
wa.s to throw all the power into tlie hands of this 
order, by making them double in number to 
the ancient senators. His ofliee being con¬ 
tinued to liim another year, he causes several 
colonies to be led out into various parts of Italy ; 
and one, which he conducted himself, to be 
established on the soil where (bnlhage, now 
demolished, formerly stood. [Y. R. 628. B. 
(b 124.] Successful expedition of the con¬ 
sul Quintus Metcllus against the Balearians, 
called by the (rrecks Gymnesians, because they 
go naked all the .summer. They are called 
Balearians, from their skill iu throwing wea¬ 
pons : or, as some will have it, from Baleus, 
the companion of Hercules, who left him tlipre 
behind him, when he sailed to Oeryon. [Y. R. 
629. B. C. 123.] Copimotions in Syria, in 
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which Cleopatra murders her husbaiui Deme- 
tii\is; and also his son Scleucus, for assumin^^ 
the crown, without her consent, uj)on his 
latlier’s (h'ath. 

BOOK LXl. 

Cains Sextius, proconsul, [V. li. hdO. |{. ('. 
122.] having subdued the nation of the Sulyunf«, 
founds a cidoiiy, which he names Aqua- Soxtia-, 
after his o\vn*namc, and on account of llio jih-n- 
ty of water, wdiich he louiid there, flowing both 
Irom hot and cold s})rings. [\. Ih (»dJ. Jh (!. 
121.] Cneius Doniitius, proconsul, fights the 
AlIol)rogians, with .success, at the town of Vin« 
dahum. Tin- rausi^ of tins war was their rc- 
ceiviufi, and furnisliing with all tin' aid in llieir 
[)ower, 'J'eutom.ilius, tlie king of the ^^alyans, 
who had fled to ihcin ; and ravay:ing the lands 
of the .^’iduatis, who W'ere in alliance with tin- 
people of Koine. [V. K. (122. TJ. i'. 120.] 
('aius Gracciius, upon the expiration of his se¬ 
ditious tribunate, si-i/es u])on the Aventine 
mount, with a considerable iiiunlier of armed 
followers; liucius Opimius, by a decree tif the 
senate, arms the poojile, dri\es him from tlienee, 
and puts him to death; together with Fiii\ius 
Flaeeus, a man of consular rank, associated 
him. C^uintiis Fahius Maximus, the 
eonsnl, nephi-w of Paullus, gains a battle 
against the Allohrogians, and Bilmliis, king of 
the AiA4'rmans: in which one tlioiis.ind om- 
hundred and twenty of the anny of Kitiiitiis 
are slain. | ^ . ih (123. IJ. (h 1 10.] 'J’hc king 
eonu’S to Koine to mak(! satisfaction (o tlie se¬ 
nate, and is sent prisoner to Alba, tluie to be 
kept in custody, it not bring deemed safe to 
send him back to Gaul. A decree also ])asses, 
that his son (’ongenliatus should be taken, and 
sent to Kome. 8ui»mission of tlie Alioliro- 
gians. Lucins 0])imins brought to trial, be¬ 
fore the pcijple, for committing to prison some 
citizens who had m>t been condemned; ac¬ 
quitted. 

BOOK I.Xli. 

The consul C^^uiiitus Marcius [Y. K. ('24. 
B.*C. ll'S.] subdues the IStoiiians, on Alpine 
nation. Micipsa, king of Numidia, dying, be- 
queatlns his kingdom to his three sons, Ather- 


bal, Hiempsal, and Jiigurtha, his nephew, 
whom he had adojtted, [Y. K. (125. B. C. 
117.] Melellus subdues the Dalmatians, 
Jugurtlia goes to war with his brother Hiemp¬ 
sal ; xan(|uis)ies and puls him to death ; drives 
Alhcrbal from his kingdom; who is restored by 
tlie senate. [Y. K. (i2(i. B. C. 116.] Lucius 
(.-Tcilius Motellus, and Cneius Domitius 
Ahenohaibns, censors, expel thirty-two sena¬ 
tors. [Y. JL (127. B, (h 115.] Disturbances 
m Syria. 

BOOK LXIH. 

Cams Porcius, the con.sul, [Y. R. 638. 
B. C. 114.] {-(iinbats the Scordiscians, in 
'I'lii.ice, uiisucccssfullY. 'Pile lustrum closed 
by the censors; the number of the citizens 
amounts to three bundled and ninety-four thou- 
saml three hundri-d and tliirty-six. .Emilia, 
and Marcia, vestals, found guilty of 
[\. K. (129. B, C. 113.] The Cim- 
briaiis, a wandering people, come into Illyria, 
where they liglit with, and defeat, the army of 
the consul Fapirius Carbo. \X, R. 640. B. C. 
112.] The con.sul Livius Drusus makes war 
upon (lie Scordiscians, a people descended from 
the Gauls; vanquislies them, and gains great 
honour. 


BOOK LXIV. 

.Ingiirtlia attacks Athcrhal, besieges him in 
Cirtha, and jnits him to death, eontrnrv to the 
express commands of the senate. [V. R. 641. 
B. C. 111.] Waris declared against him, which 
lieing committed to the conduct of the consul, 
(Adpuniius Bostia, he makes peace with Ju- 
gurtha, without authority from the senate and 
])eopIe. [Y. K. 642. B. C. 110.] .Ingurtha, 
called upon to declare who were his advisers, 
comes to Rome ut)oii (he faith of a safe-con- 
ducttlie i.s sujiposed to have bribed many of 
the piincijial senators. He murders Massiva, 
who sought, through tlie liatred wliieb he saw 
tlie l\omans bore to .lugurthu, to procure his 
kingdom for himself. Being ordered to stand 
his trial, he escapes; and is reported to have 
said, on going away, »0 venal city I doomed 
to quick perdition, could but a purchaser be 
found !” Aldus Posthumius, having unsuccess- 
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fully fought Jugurtha, adds to his disgrace, by 
making an ignominious peace with him; which 
the senate refuses to ratify. 

BOOK LXV. 

Quintus (y®cilius Metellus, consul, [V. R. 
643. B. C. 109.] defeats Jugurtha, in two bat¬ 
tles, and ravages all Numidia. Marcus Junius 
Silanus, consul, combats the (hmbrians, un¬ 
successfully. 'J.’he Cimbrian ambassadors pe¬ 
tition the senate for a settlement and lands; 
are refused. [Y. K. G44. B. C. 108.] Mar¬ 
cus Minucius, consul, vanquishes the 'riiracians. 
Cassius, the consul, with his army, cut off by 
the Tigurine Gauls, in the countiy ol‘ the 
Helvetians. The soldiers, who survived that 
unfortunate action, condition for their lives, liy 
giving hostages, and agreeing to deliver up half 
their property. 

BOOK LXVF, 

Jugurtha, [Y. R. 645. B. C. 107.] driven 
out of Numidia, by Caius Marius, receives 
aid from Bocchus, king of the Moors. [Y. R. 
646. B. C. 106.] Bocchus liaving lost a bat- 
thj, and being unwilling to carry on the war 
any longer, delivers up Jugurtha, in chains, 
to Marius. In this action, Bucius Cornelius 
Nylla, quffistor under Marius, most highly 
distinguishes himself. 

1 

i 

BOOK J.XVfl. ! 

I 

Marcus Aurelius Scaurus, [Y. R. 647. B. C. ] 
105.J lieuteiiant-genoral under the consul, taken j 
piisoner by the Cimbrians, hi.s army being \ 
routed: slain by Boiorix, for saying in their, 
council, when they talked of invading Italy, 
tiiat the Romans were not to be conquered. | 
Cneius Mallius, consul, and Quintus Servilius i 
Crepio, proconsul, taken prisoners, by the same ' 
enemy who defeated their armies and drove ' 
them from both their camps, with the loss of 
eighty thousand men, and forty thousand sutlers, , 
and other followers of the camp. The goods 
of Ca*pio, whose rashness was the cause of this ' 
misfortune. soUl by auction, l)y order of the • 
people; being the first person whose eifects 
were conrihcuted, since the dethroning of king , 


Tarquin. [V. R, 648, B. C. 104.] .lugurtha, 
and his two sons, led in triumph, before the 
chariot of Caius Marius; put to death in 
prison. Marius enters the senate, in his tri¬ 
umphal habit; the first person that ever did 
so: on account of the apprehensions entertain¬ 
ed of a Cimbrian war, he is continued in the 
consulship for several years, being elected a 
second, and a third time, in his absence: 
dissembling his views, he attains the con¬ 
sulship a fourth time. 4'he Cimbrians, having 
ravaged all the country between the Ivhiiie 
I and th(; Pyrenees, pass into 8pain; where, 

I having committed the like depredations, tlu'y 
are at length put to flight by the Celtil>eri!nis: 
returning into Gaul, they join the I’euton", 
a warlike people. 

BOOK LXVIII. 

Marcus Antonius, prietor, [Y. R. 649. B. 
103.] attacks the pirates and chases them intv 
Cilicia. The consul, Caius Marius, attackid 
by the Teutons and Ambrogiaris, with llieii 
utmost force, defends himself; and afterwards, 
in two battles, in the neigbourhood of Aqua* 
Sextise, utterly defeats them, with the loss, it is 
said, of two hundred thousand killed, and iiim t v 
tliousaiul taken prisoners. Manus elected v" 
sul, in his absence, a fifth time. A tiiumpli 
oflfered to him, which he defers, until he siiall 
have subdued the Cimbrians also. [Y. K. 650. 
B. C. 102.] The Ciinliiians diive Quintn.s 
Catulus, the proconsul, from the Aljjs, where 
he had possessed himself of the narrow 
and erected a ca.stle to command the river 
Alhesis, which ho abandons. ^J'hey jkivs into 
Italy. Cutulus and Marius, having < (lecO'd a 
junction of their forces, fight and vampush 
them: in this battle, wo are told tlial there 
fell, one hundred and forty thousand of the 
enemy, and that sixty thousand were taken. 
Marius, on his return to Rome, is received with 
the highest honours, by the whole body of the 
citizens; two triumphs oflered him, but he 
contents himself with oju*. Tin* principal m(*n 
in the slate, who were, for some time, <-\liem<'- 
ly envious that such distinction?ishouhr he con-, 
ferred upon a new man, now a<*knowiedge him 
to have saved the commonwealth. [Y. IC 6T) I. 
B. C. 101.] Puhlieius Malleolus executed lor 
the murder of his mother; being the first 
that ever was sewn up in a suck and cast into 
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the fera. The sacred shields, are said to have 
sliak<‘ii, with considerable noise, previous to 
the eoiicluvsion of tlic Cimbrian war. Wars 
between the kings of Syria. 

BOOK LXIX. 

Ijucma Apuleius Saturninus, aided ])y Ma¬ 
rius,—the soldiers having killed his competitor, 
Aldus Nonius,— foicibly elected pr»lor ; exer¬ 
cises his othco with a violence equal to that by 
which he olitained it. Having procured an 
Agrarian law, he sunimous Metcllus Numhli- 
cus to stand his trial before the people, for 
refusing to swear to the observance of it. 
Metcllus, notwithstanding ho enjoyed the pio- 
t<‘ction of all the best men in the state, yet. 
being ninvilling to furni.sh matter of dispute, 
retires into voluntary exile, to Rhodes: there 
he passed Ills time entirely in study, and in 
reeeiving the visits of men of eminent character. 
[V. li. (Ih2. B. C. 100.] On his departure, 
(hiius Marius, who was, in fact, th<^ eliief 
promoter of the sedition, and who had now 
purchased a fourth consulship, by openly dis- 
Irilmting money among the tribes, pronounced 
sentence of banishment upon him. The same 
Saturninus murders Cams Memmius, who was 
,a candidate for the con.sulship, fearing lest he 
nnh^ have, in him, a strenuous opposer of his 
evil actions. The senate were at length roused 
by such repeated acts of enormity, and Marius 
(a man of a very versatile character, and always 
desirous of being on the strong side, if he could 
any way discover it) joined them. In conse¬ 
quence of tins, tSaturninus, together with (ilaii- 
eias, the pra’lor, and some other of his mad as¬ 
sociates, is attacked by force of arms, and slain 
by one ivabirius. [V. R. fir)!!. B. C. 99.] 
'•Quintus O.Tcilius Metcllus, honourably recalled 
from banishment. Marcus Aquilius, proconsul, 
puts an end to (ho war of the slaves in Sicily. 

BOOK LXX. 

Marcus Aquilius, [Y. K. B. C. 98.] 
accused pf extortion, refuses to implore tlic 
favour of tlic judges appointed to try him ; 
wU(‘rcupon Marcus Antonius, his advocate, 
cuts o)»eu his vest, and shows the sears of his 
honournble wouiuls, received in front; Upon 
i^iglit of which lu. IS immediately acquitted. 


[Y. K. 95.5. B. 97.} This fact is related 
upon the authority of Cicero ojily. Successful 
expedition of Bidius, the jiroconsul, against the 
Celtiberians. [V. K. 6.56, B. C. 96.] Ptolemy, 
king of (pyrene, dies ; bequeathes his kingdom 
to the Roman people: the senate decrees that 
the cities shall be free. [Y. K. 657. B. C. 95.] 
Arioharzancs restored to his kingdom of Cap- 
l>adocia, by Lucius Sylhi. Ambas-sadors from 
Arsaces, king of Partliia, come to Sylla, to 
solicit the friiuidshi}) of th(i Roman people. 
|Y. K. 658. B. C. 94.] Publius Rutilius, a 
man of the strictest integrity, having exerted 
j himsell, when lieulenant-general under Quin¬ 
tus Mueius, proconsul, to jirotect the people of 
Asia from the oppression of the revenue far- 
I mers, hec(mies odious, on that account, to the 
; eijuestrian order, who had the cognizance of 
1 alfairs of that nature ; is brought to trial, and 
condemned to exile. [Y. R. 659. 15. C. 93.] 
(’aius Cieniinius, jir^tor, unfortunate in an cx- 
))cdilion against the 'J’hracians. [Y. R. 660. 
B. C. 92.] 7’lie senate, disgusted by the many 
abuses committed by the equestrian order in 
the exercise of tlieir jurisdiction, endeavour to 
bring that jurisdiction into their own hands; 
they arc supported by Marcus Livius Drusus, 
plebeian tribum*,; who, in order to gain the 
people, holds out to them the pernicious hope of 
a pecuniary gratification. Commotions in Syria. 

BOOK LXXI. 

Marcus T.ivius Drusus, plebeian tribune, 
[Y. R. 661. B. C. 91.] in order the more 
eirectually to support the senate in their pre¬ 
tensions, engages the concurrence of the allies, 
and the Italian states, by promising them the 
freedom of the city. Aided by them, besides 
the agrarian and corn laws, he carries that, 
also, relative to criminal jurisdiction ;—that in 
capital prosecutions tlie senate should have 
equal authority with the eque.strian order, ft 
is afterwards, found that the ficedom which he 
had jironiisod, cannot lie conferred upon them; 
which incenses and incites them to revolt. An 
account of tlioir assembling; their combina¬ 
tions and speeches made at tlieir meetings, by 
the chief men among them. Drusus becomes 
obnoxious to the senate, on account of his con¬ 
duct in this affair; is considered as the cause 
of the social war; is slain in his own house by 
I an unknown hand. 
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BOOK LXXII. 

The Italian states, the Piccntians, Vesti- 
nians, Marcians, Pelignians, Marruc.inians, 
Samnites, and Lucanians, revolt. The war 
begins with the Picentians. Quintus Servilius, 
proconsul, murdered, in the town of Asculum, 
and all the Roman citizens in the jdace. Tlie 
whole body of the Roman people assume the 
military dress. Servius (lalha, taken by the 
Lucanians escapes by the nssistance of a 
woman with whom ho lodged. [\. K. 002. 
B. C. 90.] iEsernia and Alba, besieged by 
the Italians. Aid sent to llie Romans, by the 
Latines, and other foreign nations. Military ope¬ 
rations, expeditions, and .sieges, on both side.s. 

BOOK LXXIIr. 

The consul, Lucius Julius (Ar.sar, engages 
the Samnites unsuccessfully. The colony of 
Nola falls into the hands of the Samrdtes, to¬ 
gether with Lucius Posthumius, the pra*tor, 
whom they kill. Many diirerent slates go 
over to the enemy. Publius Rutdius slain m 
an engagement, with the Marcians; Caius 
Marius, his lieutenant-general, fights them 
with better success. IServius Sulpicius defojit.s 
the Pelignians, in a pitched battle. Quintus 
Caspio, Rutilius’s lieutenant-general, makes a 
successful sally against the enemy besieging 
him : on account of which succe.ss, he i.s made 
equal in command to Marius; becomes adven¬ 
turous and ra.sh; is surprised in an ambuscade, 
his army routed, and himself slain. Successes 
of the consul Lucius Cnnsar against the Sam¬ 
nites ; on account of hi.s conquests the inhabi¬ 
tants of Rome lay aside the milifary habit. 
The war carried on with various suei^ess. 
JEsernia, with Marccllus, falls into the hands 
of the Samnites ; Caius Marius vanquishes the 
Marcians, and kills Herius Asinius, the prsetor 
of the Marrucinians. Caius Caicilius subdues 
the rebellious Salvians in J’ransalpine Caul. 

I 

BOOK LXXIV. 

Cneius Pompeius defeats the Picentians, 
and lays siege to their town ; on account of 
tills victory, the inhabitants of Romo resume 
their purple robes, other usual ornaments of 


dress, and distinguishing marks of magistracy. 
Caius Marius fights an undecided battle, with 
the Marcians. Freedmen’s sons now, for the 
first time, received into the army. [Y. R. Gf)3. 
B. C. 89.] Aulus Plolius subdues the Um¬ 
brians, and Lueius Porcius the Marcians, both 
of whom had revolted. ISicomcdcs restored to 
the kingdom of Bitbynia, and Ariobarzunes, 
to that of Ca]>padocia. Cneius Pompeius, 
consul, overthrows the Marcians in a pitched 
baltlo. 'J'he citizens, being dcejdy involved in 
debt, Aulus f^empronius Asclli.), prretor, is 
murdered in the forum, by the usurers, in con- 
seijnence of some judgments given by him in 
! favour of debtors. Incursion of the Thracians, 
and devastations committed by them against 
^ the Macedonians, 

BOOK LXXV. 

I 

Aldus Posthumius Albinus, commander of 
a fleet, upon a suspicion of treachery, murdered 
by the forces under his command. Lueius 
Cornelius Sylla, lieutenant-general, defeats the 
Samnites, and takes two of their camps. The 
Vestinians surrender to Cneius Pompeius. 
Jjiiciiis Porcius, consul, having been siicceB.sful 
in frequent engagements with the Marcians, 
slain 111 an attack upon their camp, which cir-> 
cuinstaiice decides the victory in favour ol the 
enemy. Cosconius and Lueeius overthrow 
the Samnites in a battle, .slay Marius Egnatius, 
the most distinguished of tlicir generals, and 
receive the surrender of many of tlieir towns. 
Lucius Sylla subdues the llirjunians, defeats 
the Samnites in many battles, and receives the 
submission of several states : in consequence 
of having performed so many distingui.slic'd ser¬ 
vices, he repairs to Rome to solicit the con- 
sul.ship. 

BOOK rxxvi. 

Aulus Gabinius defeats the Lucanians, and 
lakes several of their town.s; is slain in an 
attack on their camp. Sulpicius, a lieutenant- 
general, commits military c?^ccutior> on the 
Marrucinians, and reduces their whole country. 
Cneius Pompeius, proconsul, forces the V/isti- 
nians and Pelignians to sulmiission. Also the 
Marcians, defeated in several battles, by Lucius 
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Miinnia and Caicilius Pius, sue for peace. 
[Y. R. (Jf!4. IJ. O. 88.] Asculuni taken l)y 
Cneius I’oinpcius, and the Italians there, put 
to death by Mamcrcus ACmilius. Njlo Porn- 
])a?dju.s, the anfhor of the revolt, kilic<l in an 
action. Ariolmizanos, kinj*' ol Oaj)pndocia, 
and IS’icomedcs, king of Bithyiiia. driven out 
of their kingdoms by Mithridates, kin<i of Pou- 
tus. Prt'datory incursions of the 'I’liracians into 
Macedonia. 

BOOK LXXVII. 

Publius 8ul])icius, tribune of the jjcople. 
(having, with the aid of ('aius Marius, carried 
cejtuin laws; tliat tliose who had been banish¬ 
ed, should b<‘ recalled ; that the n<!wly-created 
eitJzcns, and the sons of freednien, should he 
distributed among the tri!)es, and that Cains 
Maiins should lie apjioiiited general against 
Mithridates,) commits violence against Quin¬ 
tus Pon>j)eius and Lucius 8ylla, the consuls, 
who had opposed these proceedings; kilks 
Quintus, the son of Poinpcius, who was mar¬ 
ried to >Sy!la’s daughter. Lucius Sylla comes 
into the town with an army, and lights the fac¬ 
tion of Sulpicius and Marius, in the city ; he 
gets the better of them, and drives them out. 
Twelve of them, among whom are Caius Ma¬ 
rius, the father, and Ids son, eondemned by the 
senate. Pul)lius Sulpicius, having conccaleil 
himself in a farm-house, in the lu'ighbourhood, 
IS discovered by one of his slavi's, apprehended, 
and })ul to deatli. The slu\4' being entitled to 
the riHvard jiromised to llu; discoveier is made 
free; and is then thrown froin tlie 'J’ar- 
peian rock, for having traitorously betrayed his 
master, f.biius Marius, tlie son, j)asses over 
info Africa, (‘aius Marius, the father, having 
concealed iiimscU' in tire marshes of Minturna, 
is seized by the townspet)ple : a fianic slave, sent 
to despatch him, terrified at his majestic appear¬ 
ance, retires, unable to accomplish the deed ; he 
is sent ofl’to Africa. Lucius Sylla makes a con¬ 
siderable reform in the state : sends fortli several 
colonies, (^neius Pompeius, proron.sul, pro¬ 
cures the murder of Quintus Pompeius, the eon- | 
sul, who was tp have siirceedi'd him in the com- I 
niand of the army. Mithridates, king of Pontus, 
seizes Bith^nia, and Cappadocia, having driven 
thence the Roman general, Aquilius; at the head 
of a great army enters Phrygia, a province be¬ 
longing to the Roman people. 

VoL. 11. 3 R 


BOOK LXXVllI. 

Mithridates possesses himself of Asia; 
throws into chains Qiiintu.s Oppius, the pro¬ 
consul, and Aquilius, the general; orders all 
the Romans in Asia to be inassatTcd on the 
same day ; attacks (he city of Rhodes, the only 
one uhicii had retained its fidelity to the Ro¬ 
man state. Being overcome in several actions 
at sea, he retreats. [Y. R. CCb. B. C. 87.] 
Archelaus, one of the king’s governors, in¬ 
vades tlreece; takes Athens. Commotions 
in several slates and i.slaiids, some endeavour¬ 
ing to draw over their peojde to the side of the 
Uonians, otheis to that of Mithridates. 

BOOK I.XXIX. 

Lucius Cornelius J^Ola, having by force of 
arms, pi(*cured the enacting of several injurious 
laws, is driven out of the city by his colleague, 
(bieius Octavius, together with .six plebeian tri- 
livines. Thus deposed from the authority, he 
procures the command of his army under Ap- 
pius Claudius, by biibery, and makes war upon 
the city, having called to his assistance, Cains 
Marius, and other exiles, from Africa, In 
this W'ur, two hrotliers, (one of Pompeius’u 
army, the other of (hnna's) encounter each 
other without knowing it; the conqueror, up¬ 
on strijjping the i>ther, whom he had slain, dis- 
cover^ who he is, \n hereupon, in the agony of 
grief, he kills himself. Having erected a 
linn’raI'[)ilo for liis brother, is himself con¬ 
sumed in the s.nnc flames, 'rids war might easily 
liave Ihhmi sujipics^ed, iri the beginning, but is 
kept np l»y the arufiecs of IVunpeiu.s, who un¬ 
derhand eneouraged both parties and kept him¬ 
self aloof, till much of the best blood in the 
state was spilt ; the consul, also, was singular¬ 
ly languid and negligent. Cinna and Marius, 
with four armies, two of which were command¬ 
ed by Serlorius and Carbo, lay siege to the city, 
Marius lakes Ostia, which he plunders in the 
most cruel manner. 

boOk lxxx . 

The freedom of the city of Rome granted to 
the Italian stales. The Samnites, the only 
people who continue in arms, join Cinna and 
Marius, and overthrew Plaudiis’s army, kill¬ 
ing the general. Cinna and Marius seize the 
Janicuium ; repelled by the consul Octavius. 

4.S 
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Marius plunders Antium, Aricia, and Lanuvi- 
um. The principal men in the state, having 
now no hope of resisting, on account of the 
cowardice and treachery of their troops and 
of the commanders, (most of whom had been 
gained by bribes,) receive Cinna and Mariu; 
into the city. As if it were a captured place, 
they murder great numbers of the inhabitants, 
and plunder others in the most cruel manner. 
They put to death the consul ('neius Octavius, 
and all the chiefs of the opposite party; among 
others, Marcus Antonius, a man higbly distin¬ 
guished for his eloquence, with 1.neius and 
Caius Caesar, whose heads they stick uj) on 
the rostrum. 'Fho younger Crassus slain hy a 
party of horsemen at Fimbria; his father, to 
escape sulfcring indignity, kills hmisolf. Ciii- 
na and Marius, without even the lornuililv of 
an election, declare themselves consuls. 'I’hc 
first day of their entering upon o/lice, Marius, 
after having committed very many atrocious 
acts, dies, on the ides of January ; a man, whom, 
if we compare his vices with his virtues, it will 
be difficult to pronounce whether he were great¬ 
er in war, or more wicked in peace. Having 
preserved his country by his valour, he ruined 
it afterwards, by every spi'cics of artifice and 
fraud ; and, finally, destroyed it by open foice. 

BOOK LXXXJ. 

Lucius Sylla besieges Athens, [Y. R. Obh. 
B. C, 86.] held by Archelaus, under Mithri- 
dates, and takes it, after an obstinate resistance : 
the city and such of the inhabitants as roniaiii- 
ed alive, restored to liberty. Magnesia, the 
only city in Asia, which continued faithful, de¬ 
fended against Mithridates, with great valour. 
The Thracians invade Macedonia. 


BOOK LXXXII. 

Sylla defeats Mithridates in Thessaly, kill¬ 
ing one hundred thousand men, and taking their 
camp. The war being renewed, he entirely 
routs and destroys the king’s army. Archelaus, 
with the royal fleet, surrenders to Sylla. Lu¬ 
cius Valerius Flaccus, Cinna’s colleague in the 
consulship, appointed to succeed Sylla, in the 
command of his army, becomes so odious to 
his men, on account of his avarice, that he is 
slain by Caius Fimbria, his lieutenant-general, 


a man of consummate audacity, who, thereupon, 
assumes the command. Several cities in Asia 
taken hy Mithridates, wlio treats them with 
extreme cruelty. Invasion of Macedonia by 
the Thracians. 

BOOK LXXXllI. 

[Y. K. r>G7. IS. C. 85.] Caius Fimbria 
having defeated several of Milhndales’ gene¬ 
rals in Asia, lakes the city ed Fergahius, and is 
very near making the king captive. Il<“ takes 
and destroys the city of Ili{ni, winch adlu'red 
to Sylla, and recovers a great })ai{ of Abia. 
Sylla overcomes the Thracians in sc\4‘ral bat¬ 
tles. Inicius (hnna, and (hicius FapniusC’ar- 
bo, ha\ntq di'clared themselves eoiisiils, make 
prejnir.jtjon-s for war against Sylla ; Iaicius 
Valerius FJacous moves the senate, and, assist¬ 
ed by those who wore desirous of peace, j)rovails, 
that a deputation should he sent ti» Sylla, to 
treat of terms, (buna, attempting to force his 
men to embark and go iigainst Sylla, is slain hy 
ihcin. [V. K. C()8. IJ. (h St).] (bubo sole con¬ 
sul. Sylla makes peace, in Asia, with Mith¬ 
ridates, upon condition that the king shall eva¬ 
cuate Asia, Bilhynia, and Ca])pailocia. Fim¬ 
bria, deserted by liis army, which went ovei 
to Sylla, puts himself to death. 

BOOK XXXIV. 

Sylla answers the deputies, that he w’ould 
yield to the authority of the senate, upon con¬ 
dition that those who, being banished by Cinna, 
had fled to him, should be restored; which 
proposition appears rea.sonahli; to the senate, 
but is opposed and rejected by Carbo, and his 
faction, who conceive that they may derive 
more advantage from a continuance of a war. 
Carbo, requiring hostages from all the towns 
and colonies of Italy, to bind them more firmly 
in union against Sylla, is overruled by the se¬ 
nate. The right of voting given to the new citi¬ 
zens, by a decree of the senate. Quintus Mctel- 
lus Pius, who hud taken part with the chief men 
of the state, prepares for war .In Africa; is 
crushed by Caius Fabius, the prietor. [Y. R. 
669. IJ. C. 83.] Carho’s faction and the Ma¬ 
rian party procure a decree of the senate, that 
the armies shall every where be disbanded. 
The sons of freedrnen distributed among the 
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Ihirly-five tribes. Preparations for war ajjainst 

iJOOK I.XXXV. 

Sylla enters Italy, at the hciul of an aiiny: 
his ambassadors ill treated l\v TSorbamis, the 
consul, whom he. afterwards defeats m l)atlle. 
Jiavinc, ijirlfectually, tried every means with 
Lueius Seipio, the other consul, to bjin^^ about 
a }>cace, ho ]»re[)arcs to attack Ins eaiuji, when 
the CimsuPs.whob' army, seduced by soTne id' 
liis sobbers, wlu» had insinuated thenis(d\cs 
amonn (Ijein, desiat to him iii a body. Jlav/no 
Si-i}>io in bis ]>ou<‘r, lu‘ sets ium free, ulnm he 
miiiht have killed him. (hieius l*omi)eius, tlio 
soil of IN'UijM'ius who took Asculuiii, raises an 
army of a oluiilecns, and over to S;v lla 

with llnee legions, als**, the wdiolc body of the 
rn>bib(v cjuit the ejtv and join his cam]). Suii- 
t-lry aelions in dilleienl ]»arls of Italy. 

HOOK 1-XXXVi. 

t.’aius Manus, son of (biiiis Manus, iiKub' 
eoiisu! . U. (*71). It. S2.|b\ lbree,befoje 
lie was twenty y<‘ars old. (’aius Fahius huriu'il 
alne m lu> tent, in Afiica. k*r lus avariee and 
extortion. l.uems Philijipus, S\lla's Inm- 
ftant-i;encral, h.iviiii; oveithiowii ami killed 
the {metor, (.Quintus Antonins, takes .Sardinia. 
fSylla, HI ord('r to conciliate iheddlercnt Italian 
states, makes a league with them, contiacting 
not to deprive them o( the eity, and the right 
of voting lately eonlerieil upon them. So 
eonfulent is he ol the vieti*rv, that he jmlilishes 
an onler that all suitors, hound by sureties, 
should make their ujipearauee at lb)me, al¬ 
though the city was >cl m the possessnm of tlie 
op]>osite ]*arly. Lucius Damusijipus, (he jnie- 
tor, having called together the seiiaU', at the 
desire of Manus, murders wliat remains of the 
nohiiitv in the city ; among li)em Quintus 
Mucius Si-awola, the high jiriest, endeavoming 
Irt make Ins escape, is killed in the vestibule of 
the tenijile of Vesta. 'I’he w^ar in Asia, against 
Mitliridates, renewed l*y Imeius Muia na. 

BOOK LXXXVIi. 

Sylla having subdued and destroyed Caius 
Marius’s army, Sacriportu.s, lays siege to 


Prirncslo, where Marius had taken refuge; 
recovers Uoini', out of the hands of his ene¬ 
mies. Manus attemjiting to break forth from 
Prxmeste, is rej*elled. Successes of the dif¬ 
ferent eoinmandcrs uriilor him, every where. 

BOOK LXXXVllJ. 

Sylla, liaving routed and cut ofT the army of 
(’aiho, at (dusiurn, Faventia, and Fidentia, 
drives him I'litirely out of Italy ; fights and 
I oxertlirows the Sumnites, the only nation in 
: Italy wliieh still continued in arms. Having 
lestoicd the alVairs of the commonwealth, he 
' slams Ills glorious victory with the most atro- 
i Clous cruellies over committed ; he murders 
j eiglit thousand men, in the Villa Publica, who 
I had submitted and laid down their arms, and 
' jiuhlishes a list of ]*ersons jnoseriix’d : he fills 
I with blood file eilv ol' Rome, and all Italy. 

! All the Prame-stines, wilhont exception, al- 
, though they hail laid down their arms, he or- 
deis to be murdered : he kills Marius, a sena¬ 
tor. Ity breaking his legs and arms, cutting olf 
his (MIS, and scooping out his eyes. Caius 
Marius besieged at Prieiieste, by Lucretius 
As('lla, and other partisans of .Sylla, endea¬ 
vours to escape through a mine; failing in 
which attemj)! he kills liimself. 

jiOOK lAXXIX. 

Lucius Hnitus sent, in u fisbing-hoai, from 
I Cossiira, hv (hiems J'apirius (’arbo, to Lily- 
, ba*uni, to discover if I’ornpeius were there, is 
; surroimded by some of l*ompeius’s vessels, 

I whereupon he destroys iiimself. Cncius Pom- 
]»eius sent by the senate, to Sicily, with full 
; powers, takes (’arbo ])risoimr, and puts him to 
’ death, who dies weejiing with womanly weak- 
; ness. Sylla made dielalor; assumes a state 
I never hetore si'cii, walking, preceded by Uventy- 
I four lielors. Ho oslahlislies many new regu¬ 
lations in (h<‘ stat('; abridges the authority of 
tlie ])lebeiaii IribiiiK's ; lakes from them entire¬ 
ly the ])ower of proposing laws ; increases the 
college of pii(‘sts and augurs, to fifteen ; fill.s 
uji the senate from the e(]uesirian order; takes 
from the deseendants of the proscribed persons 
all power of n^elaiming the projicrty of their 
ancestors, and sells such of their effects as had 
; not been already confiscated, to the amount of 
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one hundred and fil^v millions of sislercrs. Ho 
orders Lucretius Ofolla to be put to dcatli, in tiio 
forum, for having declared lumself a cundidate foi 
the consulship, without having previously ob¬ 
tained his permission ; at which the people of 
Rome being olTended, ho calls a meeting and tells 
them, that Ofella was slain by his orders. [ Y. U. 
671. B. 0. 81.] Cn('ius Pompeius varujuishos 
and kills Cneius Domitius, one of the proscribed 
persons, in Afiica; also liiarbas, king of Nnini- 
dia, who was making preparations for war. He 
triumphs over .\frii‘a, although not more than 
twenty-four yeai;< of age, and only ox e(]iiestrian 
rank, whitdi never happened to any man before. 
Caius Norbouus, ol'consulai rank, being proscri¬ 
bed, seeks safety at Rhotles, where, being iliscov- 
ered, he kills himself. Mulilus, one of the jjio- 
scribcd, coming privately and in di.sgiu!,e, lo t!ie 
back door of his wife Ba.stia’.s house, she retnscs 
to admit him, telling him lliat he was a foibiilden 
man, whereupon he stabs himself, and sjnitikles 
the door of his wife's bouse wiili his blood. .Sv lla 
takes NoIIa, a city of the Saranites. K. (! i'2, 
B. C. 80,] Ho leads forth forty-seven legions in¬ 
to the conquered lands, and divides them among 
them. [Y. R. 673. li. (L 79.] He besieges 
and takes the town of Volatcrra; he demol¬ 
ishes likewise Mityicne, the only town in .\Kia 
which continued to adhere to Mithridates. 


BOOK XO- 

Dcalh of Sylla; [Y. R. 674. B. C. 78.] he is 
buried in the Campus Martius, by a decree of 
the senate. Marcus .^‘Imilius Lepidus, l>y at¬ 
tempting to rescind the acts of l^ylln, raises new 
commotions; is driven out of Italy, by his col¬ 
league, Quintus Catulus; endeavouring to ex¬ 
cite a war in Sardinia, he loses his life. [ Y. R. 
675. B. 0. 77.] Marcus Brutus, who held 
possession of Cisalpine (taiil, slain by Cneius 
Pompeius. Quintus Scrtorius, one of the 
proscribed, raises a formidable war in the Far¬ 
ther Spain. Lucius Maiiilius, proconsul, and 
Marcus Domitius, overthrown in a battle by 
the qiuestor Herculcius. Expedition of the jiro- 
consul, Publius Servilius, against the Cilicians. 

BOOK XCI- 

Cneius Pompeius, while yet only of eques¬ 
trian rank, sent against S^ortorius with consular 


authority. Scrlorius takes several cities, and 
reduces many others to .submission. Tlie pro- 
eon.sul, Appius Claudius, conquers the Thra¬ 
cians in several iiattles. [Y. K. 676. 13. C. 
76.] Quintus Meteihis, proconsul, cuts olT 
Horculeius, with his whole army. 

BOOK XCJI. 

Cneius Pompeius, fights an undecided battle 
with Sertorius, the wings on each side being 
reciprocally beaten. Quintus Meleilus con¬ 
quers Sertorius and ]V])erna, with both their 
armies; Pompeius, desirous of having a share 
in this victory, engages in the action, but w’llh- 
oiit success. JSeiiorius, be^loged in (diinia, 
makes lrc(juenl sallies, lo the gie:U loss of the 
j besiL'gfrs. [V. R. 6/7. B. (b /.5.] Sncces'^ful 
exjiedilion ot Curio, the proconsul, against 
the Dardanians. (huelties of Sertorius against 
Ins own ]>aUisans, many of wliom he puts to 
death, upon pretended suspicion of treachery. 

BOOK XCIII. 

Publius Servilivis, proconsul in ('ilicia, sub¬ 
dues the Isaurians, and lakes several cities be¬ 
longing to the pirates. Nicorncdcs, king of 
Bithynia, dying, bequeaths his dominions 
the Roman people, who reduce them into the 
form of a province. [Y. R. 678. B, C. 74.] 
Mithridates establishes a league with Sertorius, 
and declares W'ar against Romo; makes vast 
preparations both of land and sea forces, and 
seizes Bithynia. Marcus Aurelius (’otia over¬ 
come in an action l>y the king, at Chalcedoii. 
Pompeius and Metcllus conduct the war 
against Sertorius, who proves fully equal to 
them in the military art. tSertorius raises 
the siege of Calgurius, and compels them to 
retreat into different countries. Metcllus in¬ 
to the Farther ISpain, Pompeius into Gaul. 

BOOK XCIV. 

Lucius Licinius Lucullus, consul, .defeats 
Mithridates, in an action between their cavalry, 
and makes several successful expeditions ^ a 
mutiny among his soldiers, arising from an 
eager desire of fighting, repressed. Dciotarus, 
tetrarch of Gallogrsccia, kills jccrtain officers of 
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Mithridatcfi, who wrro stirring up war in | 
Phrygia. SucocBses of Pompcius, against j 
tSortorius, in Spain. 

BOOK XCV. 

Caius Curio, proconsul, [Y. R. G79. li. C. | 
73.] subtlues the D.udauians, in Thrace. 
Seventy-four gladiators, belonging to Ijontulus, 
make llu'ir os(ape from Capua; having Cdl-j 
lecled a great junuImt of slaves and hired scr- | 
vants, and putting themselves under tlie com¬ 
mand of Clivus and Spartacus, they attack aiul 
defeat Claudius Puhdier, a lieutenant-general, 
and Puhiius Varenus, pra-tor. Lucius Ini- 
cidlus, proconsul, deslioys tlu* army of Mitliri- 
ilatcs, hy tin- sword and l.nniiie, at (‘yy.icns; 
that king, driven from Piths nia, having suiVer- 
od much, in several engagements and ship¬ 
wrecks, is, at huigth, obliged to IH to Pont us. 

BOOK XeVi. 

Quintus A mils, the ])ra'tor, [V. U. 080. IL 
C. 72.] defeat;-, and kills (Jrixus, the eornniand- 
er of the fugitive gladiators. Cncius Jicutulus, 
the consul, engages Spartacus unsuccessfully, 
who also defeats Lucius Gellius, the consul, 
and Quintus Arrius, the prretor. ►Sortorius 
slain at a feast, in the eighlli year oi his com¬ 
mand, by Manins Antonius, Marcus IVperiia, 
and otlier conspirators ; he was a great general, 
and being opposed to two commanders, ]’imi- 
peius and Metellus, was often lajual, and soine- 
liines oven .superior to both of them; at last, 
being deserted and Ix trayed, tlic command of 
his force devolved upon Peperno, whom Poin- 
peius took prisoner and slew, and recove.rod 
Spain, towards the close of the tenth year of 
that war. Spartacus gains another victory 
over Caius Cassius, the proconsul, and Cneiu.s 
Manlius, the preetor : the charge of that war 
commitled to the prietov, Marcus Crassus. 

BOOK XCVll. 

Marcus Crassus, the pnetor, [Y. R. 681. 
B. ,C. 71.] engages with and defeats an army 
of the fugitives, consisting of Gauls and Ger¬ 
mans, killing thirty-five thousand of them 
together with their general, Granicus; after- 


w^ards, he fights Spartacus, whom he conquers, 
killing him and forty thousand men. The war 
against the CTctans, unfoitunately undertaken, 
finishes W'lth the death of the prirtor, Marcus 
Antonius. Marcus Lucullus, proconsul, sub¬ 
dues the Thracians. Lucius Lucullus gives 
battle to Mithridates, in Pontus : overcomes 
liim, killing sixty thousand men. [Y. K. 682. 
il. 70.] Marcus (Tassus and Cneius 
1'omjK‘ius, elected consuls; the latter being 
only of tlte eqiH'sliian onlci, not having yet 
served the ollicc of qmestor ; they restore the 
tnhuiiitian power. I'he right of tiial trans- 
ferrod to the Roman knight^, by the pia-tor, 
Imcius Aurelius (.hitta. 'J’he allairs of Mith- 
iidntes being reduced to a stale of <les])cra- 
tion, he tin's toi lelugi* to Tigraiies, king of 
Aimeiiia. 


BOOK XOVill. 

A treaty of friendsliip made by Maccharcs, 
son of Mithridates, king of Bosphorus, with 
Lucius Lucullus. Cncius Lcntulusand Caius 
(»alius, Censors, exercise their otliec with ex¬ 
treme rigour : they exjiel sixty-four senators. 
'Phe lustrum closed : the nuinhcr of citizens 
amounts to four hundred and fifty tliousand. 
[Y. R. 683. B. (L 69.] Lucius Metellus, 
prador, is successful against the pirates m 
‘Sicily. The temple of .Tupiter in the capilol, 
having been consumed hy fire, rebuilt, and 
dedieated by Quintus C'atulus. [Y. R. 684. B. 
(k 68.] l.ueius Tiucullus d<*feats Mithridates 
and 'rigranes, with their vast armies, in Armenia, 
in several battles. 7'l)e war against the Cretans 
being committed to the charge of tlie proc<»n- 
sul, Quintus Metellus, he lays siege to the 
city of (’ydonia. [Y. R. 685. TL C. 67.] 
Lucius 'J'riarius, a Lieutenant-general of Lu¬ 
cullus, defeated in a battle against Mithridates. 
Lucullus prevented, by a sedition in his army, 
from pursuing Mithridates and 7'igrancs, and 
completing hks victory; (he principal authors 
of the sedition were the Valerian legions, who 
n fused to follow Lucullus, alleging that they 
had served out their time. 


BOOK XCIX. 

The proconsul, Quintus Metellus, takes 
Gnossus, Lyctum, Cydonia, and many other 
45* 
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cities. Lucius Eosciiis, plebeian tribune, 
carries a law, lliat the fourteen lower in 

the Ibeutre shall he allotted to the Koman 
knights, (hieuis l^ompeius, being ordered by a 
law, which had the, sanction of the people, to 
proceed against tlie pirates, who had interrupt¬ 
ed the commerce of corn, in forty days drives 
them wholly from the sea; and having linished 
the war against tlicrn in Cilicia, reduces tlicm 
to submission, and assigns them lands and 
towns. {Successes «)f Metellus against tbe 
Cretans. lictters betwei-n Metellus and 
Pom[)eins. Mcbdlus ctmiplaiiis, that Pom- 
|H'ius had treated him injuriously, in sending a 
dei)uty of his own to receive the submission of 
tho Cretans: Pompeius alleges, that he had a 
right to do so. 


BOOK C. 

Caius Manilius, tribune of the people, [Y. 
R. OSH. 1(. (’. 00.] to the great dissatisfaction 
of the nobility, proposes, that the Mithridatic 
war should be committed to the conduct ofi 
I’ompeius. His excellent sjiecch upon that 
occasion. Quintus MctcdUis, having subdued 
Crete, imposes laws upon that hitherto free 
island. Cneiiis I’oinpeins, selling out for tbe 
war against MithridaU^s, renews tbe treaty of 
friendship with Pliraates, king of Parthia ; 
overcomes Mithridates in an engagement be- j 
tween their cavalry. YV’^ar betweim Phraalcs, 
king of P.irtliia, and Tigr.ines, king of Ariiu'- 
nia; afterwards, between the father and son 
'Pigranos. 

BOOK Cl. 

(hieius Pompeius vanquishes Mithridates. 
in a battle fought in the night, and compels 
him to fly to Bosphorus; reduces Tigrnnes 
to submission, taking from him, Syiin, Phreni- 
cia, and Cilicia ; restores to him his own 
kingdom of Armenia. A conspiracy to mur¬ 
der the consuls suppressed ; the autliors of it 
were certain persons, who had been conviclcd 
of unlaw'ful practices, when can<1idatcs for the 
'•onsiilship. [V. R. 087. B. C. Oi").] Pom- 
i>cius pursues Mithridates into remote, and evim 
unknown regions: he fights and conquers the 
Iberians and Albanians, who had refused him 
e passage through their territories. Mithri¬ 


dates flies to the Colchians and Hcniochians: 
his transactions at Bosphorus. 

BOOK CAL 

Pompeius reduecs Pontus to the form of a 
Ivornun province. Pharnacos son of Mithri¬ 
dates, makes w'ar upon his father. Mithri- 
; dales, be.Mcged in his palace, lakes poison, 
wludi, not producing the desired etfecl, he pro¬ 
cures lumsclt to bo slain by a ^iaul, named 
Bituitns. Pomjjenis eoncpiers t.li(‘ Jews, and 
takes their tenqib', liitherlo unviolated. [ Y. K. 
088. B. C. (M.] Catiline, having twice tailed 
in liis pursuit of tin- consulsbij), forms a con- 
sjnracy, with Lenlulus, (bthegus, and others, 
to ^lestrov tlie consuls and the senate, to burn 
the city, and .seize the commonwealth; he 
raises an anm in Etruria: [Y. R. 089. B. 
C. 03.] the conspiiacy is discovered, and 
frustrated by tho exeitious of Marcus J’ullius 
Cicero, the consul. Catiline is driven out 
of l\onic; the other conspirators punished with 
death. 


BOOK cm. 

Catiline's army vanquished, [Y. R. 090. 
B. (k Oti.] and himself slain, hy the procon¬ 
sul, tb.iius Antonins. Pulilius Clodius ac¬ 
cused of having entered a chapel, disguised in 
woman’s a[q'.arcl, which it was not lawful for 
a man to enter ; and of having defiled tho wife 
of tlio high-jiriest ; acqnitteil. Catus l^onti- 
niiis, pra'tor, subdues the AHohrogians, who 
had n'hi-lled. Publius (dodius joins tbe 
jiarty of tho people, (.'aius f'aisar subdues 
the I.usitaniaiis : [V. li. 091. B. C. 61.] 
being a candidate for the consulship, and 
determiiu'd to seize the jmwor of the com- 
nionweaUh into his own hands, he forms 
a party with two of the principal men of 
the state, Marcu.s Antonius and Marcus 
Crassn.s. [Y. R. 092. B. C. 00.] Ca’sar, now 
consul, procures the passing of some Agrarian 
laws, contrary to the will of the senate, and 
notwithstanding tlie opposition gf his co-lleague, 
Marcus Bibulus. [Y. R. 693. B. C. 69.] 
(kiius Antonins, proconsul, defeated in Thrace. 
[V\R. 694. B, C. 58.1 Marcus Cicero ba- 
nislie<l, in consequence of a law procured by 
Publius Clodius, for having ‘put to death Ro- 
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man citizens uncondcmned. C.'csar into 

the province of Gaul, where he subdues tlie 
Helvetians, a wandering tribe, who, seeking a 
place of settlement, attempted to pass lliiough 
Narbo, apart of hisprovincc. Deseiiption and 
situatiim of Gaul. Ponipeiiis tmiinphs ovei 
the children of Mithridales and 'Jbgram's, the la¬ 
ther and son : the surnann' of the Gieat <*o;ilerred 
upon him by a lull assembly of tlie jieojde. 

‘ BOOK CiV. 

Situation of Germanv; description of tliat 
country, and of tlie peoj)le. ('ains (‘:rsar. at 
the request of the jLlilu.ins and Sequaiiiaiis, 
leads his army against the Gormans, who had 
invaded (faul, under the command of Ario- 
vistus; he rouses the courage <>1 his .^(*ldu'rs, 
who were alarimal at the uunsuai iij^peaiama* 
of these new enemies; he then deteuls the 
Germans in an engagement, and drives tlu ni 
out of Gaul. [V. R. (>95. H. (). .57.] Mar¬ 
cus Tullius Cici'ro, to till' great joy ol the 
senate, and of all Italy, recalled liom ])<inish- 
ineut chiefly by the ja rsuasion ot Pompeius, 
aided by Titiis Annius Milo, plebeian 1ri])uiie. 
who also argued in his favour. 'I'lie charge of 
providing corn tor the city committcal to (hiei- 
Ufl Ponqieius for five years, (’a'sar overcomes 
in battle the Amhians, 8ue.^sians, Veroinaiidn- 
ans, and Atrehalians, a i>eo[»le of the Bel¬ 
gians, whose numliers w'cre inimense, and r<‘- 
duces them all to subjection. He afterwards, 
at great risk, engages tlie iVervians, a people 
belonging to one of the above state's, and en¬ 
tirely cuts them olT; this war (iiey continued 
with such obstinacy, that their army was redu¬ 
ced from sixty thousand men to ihn'e hundred, 
and,of four liundred senators, only three leininti- 
cd alive. A law made to reduce. Cyj)rns to the 
form of a province, and to conOscatc tin' ro\ al 
treasure ; the management of tliat bu.siriess com¬ 
mitted to Marcus Cato. [V. R, (JlKk B, (k 50.] 
Ptolemy ill treated by hissubj(‘ets, and dethroned, 
comes to Rome. Caius (husar defeats the V'ene- 
tians, a people living on the liordersof tl>e sea, in 
asca-fight. Successful expeditions of his lieiiien- 
ants-gerueral. 

BOOK CV. 

Caius Cato, tribune of the people, persists in 
preventing the holding the elections; on which 


the senate goe.s into mourning. [Y. K. 607. B. 
(k 5.").] Marcus Cato, a candidate for the praUor- 
ship, loses the (‘b'Clion, Vatiniu.s canying it 
against him. 'J'he .same t'alo committed to 
))iison, by the tri1>mie, 'rreiionius, for resisting 
llu'huv allotting tlie jirovinees, for live years; 
lo (k'l.'sar, Ganl and (ieimaiiy ; to Pompeius, 
•'"'p.ijn; and to (na^-'iis. Syria, and the Partlnaii 
WM, Aldus Galnnius. jnecoiisu!. ivsion-s j*lol- 
einy to hir. kingdom of Kgvpt, detlnouing Ar¬ 
ch* bins, whom (lie jieopli- liail elected King. 
[ V. U. (>9S, \). ( k 5 1.1 (ki sar, ha \ iiig vanquish¬ 
ed the (uM-ni.ins, who had iiiv.id***! (iaul, jiasses 
(be Khnie. ami subdin's llicm aKo in iIio.m' paits ; 
li*' (b* n cto''S(‘t.! iIm’ sou, and, liiiMiig snU'eied 
imi{ h hom temjs'sts, iin’ad*-s Biitain; where, 
having killed a consnleiabl*' nniuber o{ the in¬ 
habitants. lie uuiuco.s u jiart of the island to sub- 


iJOOK CVI. 

.lulia, Ckesar's daughter, and wife of Pom- 
lienis, dies; iiy a xoU* ol the jjcople. she is 
honoured with Imiial in the Gainjais Martins. 
Certain tribes of tin* Gauls revolt, and ])ut 
lliemsi'lves undiT the command of Amlnorix ; 
tIu'V etisnare and rut *)lV (kitta and Titiuius, 
lieulenants-geneial under Gasar, willi the ar¬ 
mies nmh'r tlieir eoiiniiand ; having atlai'kod 
othe r legions, who witli dilheidty defended 
tlieir <-anips, ami, among Ih** rest. (Quintus 
(keero, they are at h'ngth defeated by Ca’sar 
himself. I V. R. (>119. JJ. (k 53.] Marcus 
(kassus crosses the I']u[>!irales, to make w’ur 
upon the Paithiaiis, and is oveitlirowm in a 
battle, in winch liis son is killeil ; having col- 
h'clod tlie leinaiiis *)f Ids army njeon a rising 
ground, a eonlereiiee to treat of peace, is pro- 
]n)sed ; at winch he is seized by a party under 
the command of Suri'iias ; to avoid sufl’eririg 
any indignity, he makes siicli rcsi&tance as ob¬ 
liges tlieni to put him to death. 

BOOK (;vir. 

Caius Ca'sar, having subdued the Trevirian 
Gauls, passes over a second time into Germa¬ 
ny ; finding no enemv there, ho returns lo Gaul, 
and icducos to obedience tlie Eburones, and 
other cities, which had revolted. Titus An¬ 
nius Milo, a candidate for the consulship, kills 
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Publius Clodius, on the Appian road, near 
Bovilla, whoso body the people burn in the 
curia. [ Y. R. 700. B. C. 52.] The candidates 
for the consulship, Hypsapus, Scipio and Milo, 
carry on their contention with so iimch rancour, 
as to come to open violence, which excites a se¬ 
ditious tumult. To rejtress tlieso enormities, 
Cncius Pompeius is, a tiiird time, elected con¬ 
sul. in his absence, and without a colleague,— 
a circumstance which never occurred before. 
Milo tried for the murder of (.llodius, and con¬ 
demned to banishment. A law made, notwith¬ 
standing the strenuous opposition of Marcus 
Cato, to empower Ciesar to stand for the 
consulship, though absent. Ciesar’s operations 
against the Gauls, who had almost all revolted 
and put themselves under the commaud of 
Vercingetorix; ho tabes many towns; amongst 
others, Avaricum, Bituriuin, and Gergovia. 

HOOK CVHf. 

Cffisar overthrows the Gauls at Alesia, and 
reduces all the revolted cities to su]>jcctjon, 
Caius Cassius, Marcus (hassus’s (|U{ustor, de¬ 
feats the Parthians wlio had jiassed over into 
Syria. [Y. R. 701. B. C. 51.] M. Cato fails 
in his pursuit of the consulship ; the successful 
candidates being Servius Sulpicius and Marcus 
Marcellus. Ccesar subdues the Bellovacians, 
and other Gallic tribes. Disputes between the 
c<)nsuls, concerning the sending out a person 
to succeed Cajsar; Marcellus contends that 
Cffisar should come home to sue for the con¬ 
sulship, being, by a law made expressly for that 
purpose, enabled to hold his province until that 
period. Exploits of Marcus Bibulus in Syria. 


to Cneius Pompeius, to take care that the 
commonwealth sliould sustain no injury. 
(Jaesar, determined to make war upon his ene¬ 
mies, arrives in Italy with liis army ; he takes 
Corsinium, and in it Lucius Domitius and 
ljucius l.entulus, whom he discharges: drives 
Cneius Pompeius, and his adherents, out of 
Italy. 

!50()K CX. 

(’aisar besieges Massilia, the gates of which 
had been shut against linn ; leaving his lieu- 
lenanls-gciieral, ('uius U'rcbonius and Decius 
Brutus, to cairy on the siege, lie sets out for 
J>j)uin, where Lucius Alraimis ami Cams Pe- 
licius, Pnm])eiiis's licul«*nants-gcncral, with 
seven legions, surrender to linn at llcrda: he 
dismisses them all in safety. He also reduces 
to submission Varro, another Ueutenanl-gcneral 
of Pompeius, with the army under his com¬ 
mand. He grants the privileges of Roman 
citizens to the Gaditanians. 'I’hc Massilians 
deleated in two engagements at sea ; after hav¬ 
ing sustained a long siege, they yield to (’ic&ur. 
Caius Antonins, a lieutenant-general of Ca'sar, 
makes an unsuccessful attack upon Pompeius’s 
forces in Illyria, and is taken prisoner. In the 
course of this war, the inhabitants of Ojiitor- 
gium, a district beyond the Po, in alliance with 
Ca}sar, seeing tbeir bridge blocked ii]) by the 
enemy’s ships, rather than fall into their hands, 
kill one another. Caius Curio, one of (Jajsar’s 
heutenants-gcnoral in Africa, alter a successful 
engagement of Varus, a general of the Pom¬ 
peian party, attacked and cut off. together with 
his army by .luba, king of Mauritania. Caius 
C$sar passes over into Greece. 


BOOK CIX. 


BOOK cxr. 

Causes and beginning of the civil war: [Y. | 

R. 702. B. C. 50.] disputes about sending a Marcus Caelius Rufus, prietor, [Y. R. 704. 
successor to C.Tsar, who refuses to disband his i B. C. ^8.] having excited a sedition in the city, 
army, unless Pompeius shall also do the same. • by holding out hopes to the people, that their 
Caius Curio. jilebeiHii tribune, takes an active . debts should be annulled, turned out of his 
part; first against Cajsar, afterwards, in his | office, and driven from the city ; he joins Milo, 
favour. [Y. R. 703. B. C. 49.] A decree of i who, being in exile, was raising an army of 
the senate being passed, that a successor to | fugitives : they are both slain. Cleopatra.' 
Caesar should be appointed, Marcus Antonius ' queen of Egypt, dethroned by her brother 
and Quintus Cassius are driven out of the Ptolemy. The (’ordubians, in Spain, harassed 
city, for protesting against that measure, by the extortion and oppression of the prjetor 
Orders sent by the senate to the consuls, and Quintus Cassius, desert (’lesar’s party, together 
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ith two Cnciirs PompriuK bosi<^!^r(l 

hv Ca?s!tr at D^^rraoliium ; heatini^ liijji out of 
Ins linos, tho sict^o is raised. 'J'he seat of war 
removed t() 'J'hessaly ; ^ ‘a'sar overcfmies 3’om- 
j>eiiis in a battle at IMiarsalia. (’leero remains 
in llie eanijK—a man without atiy kind of talent 
for War. C:esar grants a free pardon to all 
W'im submit themselves to bis power. 

isooiv cxn. 

. (a^nslernntion and flight (d* the vun(jm'-]ie<l 
party, in all parts ()f the worbl. Pom[)<‘iiis, 
elide.ivoiiriitg to es(“a]a- into Kgypt, is slain, 
betori' lu' eimld get on shore, by order of Pto¬ 
lemy, the king, a minoi, ujam the persuasion 
ol 'Plieod.ifU'-. bis governor. (’ornelia, bis 
wife, and Nextus, bis son, flv to (’yjirus, Cie- 
sar follows him, three tiavs after his victory ; 
ujion being presented with lli(‘ ling ot Poinjiey 
by 'riieodotiis, lie is liighly otlended with him 
for putting him to dealli, and laments lii.-. fate 
with tears. | V. Ih '/lib. IJ. 17.] Ca'sar 
/'iitms Ale valid ria in safe! v. notwit list and ing 
that city was in a stale of tumuli. ('asai 
erealed dictator; |•('‘'tores f’leopatra to her 
thione ; and defeats Pl«)Iemv with gioal 
.slaijgliler, who h.id iiiadi' wai iipmi Idni ])V llu‘ 
advice of those ivlio tiad caused liim to jml, 
Poiufieius to deafli. Pioieiiiy, in his jlighi, 
iliiveii on .■'hole, in his msscI, in l!i(' Aile. 
Laborious maicli oi M.iieus (\ito, willi Ids 
legions, thiougli vast li.iet.; ol desi it eonnlrv. 

I hisuccossful war of Domitius against Pliar- 
naees. 


[ and lenews the wnr there. Phnniaec.s, king of 
1 Pontus, son ol Milhridatcs, after .supporting 
the war but a vi-ry short lime, is subdued. A 
sedition excited in Koine by Publius LoIubeHa, 
a plebeian tribune, wlio moved lor a law' to 
exiingui.sh tiie debts of tlii' jieojili'. Marcus 
Antonin.s, master of the horse, Iniiigs (roop.s 
into the lowni, and kills eight hundred of the 
peo{)le. (Iirsnr diseliarges the vt teiun soldiers, 
will) wcie grown mutinous: crosses over into 
Afiiea. and engai.>-es the forces of king Juba, 
lu a very liazardous combat. 


KOOK CXIY. 

Cfpcilius Hassus, [V. K. 700. H. C. 40.] 
a Komnn knight of thi* Pompeian party, stirs 
. jr in ISyria: the legion left tln’re, under 
jibe eoinniaiid of Sextus (krsar, having shun 
j their commander, and levolled to Hassus. 
i Fasar defeat.s the jirador Seipio, Afianius, 
i and Juha, at 'Pliapsus, and lakes their camps. 
! t’alo. Iiearing of this disaster, .^lahs himself at 
‘ Plica; his snn eontliig in, fiirees him to con¬ 
sent to have his wound dressi'd ; hut he, after¬ 
wards, tears awav tin- dri'ssing. and evpires. in 
the lort\-iiinth viar cd his ag/’. Petri'ius also 
j juils .lutia and liims.-ll lu death. Publius 
I Scipio, also. Ills lu'ing ovi'rjuiwered, slays 
j himx'll, having s;(id |u iIium* who impiired after 
(lio geiu'iah *•'Fill' geiu'Uil is W'cll.” I'’austus 
and Alramus slain. Cato’s son is pardoned. 
Ilrutus. Cjpsar's lieiilenant-general, gives battle 
to the rebellious Dellovaeians, and overcomes 
I hem. 


W)()K cxin. 

The Pomp/ ian ]>ar1y having eollected their 
forces in Alriea, the command in chief is given 
to Puhjius Seipio,—Marcus (bito, who had 
been jollied with him in the command, giving 
uj). When it was deliherated, in council, 
whether the city of Utica simuld not be demo- 
li.shcd, on aeeount of its attachment to (’a'sar, 
<kito opjiosi's that measure, which was strongly 
n'commended hv Juba. Cato’s opinion ])revail- 
ing, lie 1 /? appointed governor of the city. Cneius 
I’orp^Vfas, the son of Pompeius the Cnait, 
^ hav collected some forces in t^}>ain, which 
n/.rther Afranius nor Petreius would take the 
ryimmand ol, puts himself at the head of them, 
VoL. TI. 3S 


BOOlv CXV. 

C.Tsar triumphs four times; over Gaul, 
I'igy pi, 3’ontus, and Africa. He give.s a feast, 
and evhihits shows of every desciijitiou. To 
Marcus Marcellus, a man of consular rank, he 
grants leave to return ; hut he i.s murdered, at 
Atliens, hy Magius (hlo, one of his depen¬ 
dents. Cai.saT holds a census; thiMiumber of 
' citizens amounts to one hundred and fifty 
thousand, [Y. li. 707. 15. C. 4.5.] Cresar 
goes to tSpain against, (’neius Pompey ; where, 
after many attacks on hoth aides, he at length 
gains a signal victory, after a most desperate 
engagement, at Murida. Poni|>eius flies. 
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BOOK (^XVl. 

Caesar triumphs, a fifth time, over Spain. 
Very many and high honours decreed him by 
the senate ; among others, that he should be 
styled Fatiier of his country, and Sacred, and 
also that he should be perpetual dictator. [Y, 
H. 708. B. C. 44.] He gives much grpund 
of ofl’ence by his haughtiness and pride: for 
when the senate, waiting upon him to signify the 
honours they had decreetl him, tintl him sitting 
before the temple of Venus (ienctrix, he rises 
not to receive them : when also Marcus Auto- 
nius, his colleague in the consulship, running 
among the Lupcrcalians, came up to him, and 
placed a diadem upon his head, ho took it ofl‘, 
and laid it hy him upon a chair; he turned out 
of their oflicc, Epidius Marullus, and Cjesetius 
Flavus, plebeian tribunes, foi asserting, that he 
had assumed the oliice of king. Having, hy 
these measures, incurred the public hatred, a 
conspiracy w'us at length formed against him ; 
the chiefs of which were, Marcus Brutus and 
Caius Cassius; with two of his own partisans, j 
Decius Brutus and Caius Trebonius. These | 
kill him in the court of Pompeius, giving him ; 
three-and-twenty wounds; they then seize the 
capitol. The senate passes a decree of obli¬ 
vion ; then the conspirators, having first receiv¬ 
ed the children of Antoni us ami jjcpidus as 
hostages, come down from the capitol. Ccta- 
vius, Caesar’s nephew, is, hy his will, made 
heir of half his acquisitions. Ca‘sar’s body 
burnt by the people, in the Campus Martins, 
opposite the rostrum. Tlie office of dictator 
abolished for ever. Caius Amatius, one of 
the lowest of the people, giving himself out for 
the son of Cuius Marius, excites some si^di- 
lious movements among the credulous vulgar; 
slain. 


BOOK CXVll. 

(Jaius Octavius comes to Konie from Epirus, 
whither Caesar had sent him to conduct the 
war in Macedonia : is received with the most 
auspicious omens : assumes the name of Caesar. 
In the confusion and hustle of aflairs, Lepidus 
contrives to procure !iis election to the office 
of chief priest. Marcus Anlonins, consul, 
govt ins with much hauglitiness, and forcibly 
cauM's a law to be passeil, respecting the change 
of provinces, (’lesar, rcque»ling him to join 


ill punishing the murderers of his uncle, is 
harshly treated by him. C8?sar, to strengthen 
himself, and the commonwealth, against Anto- 
nius, applies to the veteran soldiers, who had 
been settled in the Colonics. The fourth le¬ 
gion also, and the Martian, declare for Cajsar 
against Antoriius. Aiitonius having put many 
to death, on mi^re suspicion, causes the revolt 
of very coiisidcrablo numbers to (Ja-sar. iJe- 
cius Brutus, in order to slop Anlonius on his 
way into Cisalpine (»nul, seizes Mutinawifh 
his army. Attempts of both ]iarlies to gel pos- 
! session of the provinces: preparations for war. 


BOOK (^XVIH. 

Marcus Brutus, in (ircccc, under the pre¬ 
text of sujiporting the commonwealth, and the 
war against Antonins, manages to get the 
command of Vatinius’ .army and province. 
[Y. K. 709. B. ('. 4:l.] To CVsar, who first 
took arms in the dcfi'iicc of the commonwealth, 
is given the command, in quality of propraHor, 
with the consular ornaments; he is also made 
a senator. Marims Antonius besieges Brutus 
I at Muiinu; he sends deputies to Home, to 
j treat of [>eacc, liut without eircel. I'lie peojilc 
I of Ffome assume tin' military halut. Marcus 
] Brutus reduces Antonius and his aimy to sub- 
mi.ssion, in Epirus. 


BOOK CX[X. 

Fublius Dolabella cirenmvents Caius Trebo¬ 
nius in Asia, and kills him : for which crime the 
senate votes Dolabella to be a public enemy. 
Paiisa, the consul, being engaged in an action 
with Antonius, and in danger of being worsted, 
Aulus Hirtius, his colleague, arrives, routs 
Antonius’s forces, and restores the fortune of 
the day. Antonius, com|uered hy Hirtius and 
Caesar, joins Jjcpidus; is declared a public 
enemy, by the senate, together with all his as¬ 
sociates, Aulus Hirtius, who, after his vic¬ 
tory, was slain in the enemy’s camp, and IjU- 
cius Pansa, who died of a wound, rcceivcil in 
the action, are buried in the Campus Martins. 
'I’o (‘aisar, the only sinviving general of the 
three, the senate .showed but little gratitude; 
foi a triumph was voted’ to. Decius Brutus, 
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who was relieved from the sie^e of Mntina. l>y 
('aisar, while tliey made hut .sligljt luenliiui ol 
Ca‘sar and his army : on wliicli aecount he h<‘- 
eonies reeoiicik'd to Aiitouius, l)y the interven¬ 
tion of TiCpidus, and arrives in luuiu' at the 
head of Ins army ; whereupon those, who be¬ 
fore treated him with indifferenee, stniek with 
tear, now eloel him consul, althon^di only in his | 
twentieth year. 

BOOK CXX. 

♦ Cmsar, consnl, proenres u law to l»e passed j 
for an iinjuiry into his fallnn’s death * in eon- 
se(|uence of whi<'li Marcus Brutus, (';mis (his- 
sius, and Decius Brutus, are eomlemned, ihoiii^li 
absent. Asinius Jhillio, and Munalius iMaii- 
eus, ha\in'^ joined tlieir forces to those of An¬ 
tonins, Decius Brutus, to whom the senate had 
given orders to pursue Antonins, lieing desert¬ 
ed by the legions under liis command, Hies ; is 
killed Ijy tkipemis fr'cquanns, by order of An¬ 
tonins, into whose !\ands he fell. Ca-'sar bu- 
eomes reconciled to Antonins and Li^pidus, 
and, in conjunction with them, assumes the 
entire diiection of the public aifairs for five 
years: it is agreed among them, that each shall 
have the power of proscribing their own particu¬ 
lar enemies. In this proscrijition are included 
very many of the equestrian order and one 
hundred and tliirty senators; among whom 
weie Bueius Paulus, the brother of Lepidus, 
Lucius t’a'sar, Antonius's uncle, ami Marcus 
Tullius Cicero. This last slain by Bopilins, a 
legionary soldier, and his head and right hand 
stuck up on the rostrum, in the sixty-third year 
of his age. 'JVansactions of Brutus in (ireece. 


r>:i9 

jirovinees beyond sea, together with the armies 
in them, are brouglil into obedience to him and 
( lassnis; ihev inei't at Smyrna to hold a eoun- 
ril rclalivo to fin- conduct ol the war they are 
about to engage in. [V. IL 710. B, (h '12.') 
'J'hey suImUh' Ihiblicola, the bi(>ther of Marcus 
Messala, and agree in granting a pardon. 

BOOK ( XXUl. 

Sexins, son of Poinpey the (ireat, having as- 
semblt'd a coii'^ideralile number of the proscribed 
Bonians, and otiier fugitivoK, jn Kpirnis, wan¬ 
ders about, for along time, subsisting chiefly 
by tmaey ; at length, they seize, fust. Mess.uia 
in Sicily, and, afterwards, the wdiole jirovinee. 
'J'hen, having killed Aldus Poniju-nis Bithy- 
nicus, the praetor, they defeat Qnhitns Salvi- 
dir-iius, a general of (in a soa-fighl* 
(ha’sar and Antonins, will) their armies, pass 
over into G'leece, to make war against Brutus 
and (’assius. Quintus (hirnillcus overconx'S 
'ihlus Sestius, in a battle in Africa. 

BOOK c;xxiv. 

i’aisar and Antonins fight an indecisive bat¬ 
tle with Brutus, at Philippi ; in which the 
right wing of each army is victorious ; and, on 
both sides, the caiinis are taken ; the death of 
Cassius at length decides tlie victory; for, 
being at the head of tliat wing which is beaten, 
he sup]>os(:s his whole army routed, and kills 
liimsell'. Aflerw’ard.s, in another battle, Bru- 
tu.s, being overcome, puts an end to his life. 


BOOK OXXI. BOOK OXXV. 


Caius Cassius, having received orders from the 
senate to pursue Dolabclla, pronounced a pub¬ 
lic enemy, by virtue of Ibis authority takes the 
command in Syria, and putting himself at tin; 
head of the three armies, whicli were in that 
province, besieges Dolahella, in Tiaodieea. and 
puts him to death. (biius Antonins taken 
and slain, by.order ol Marcus Brutus. 

BOOK OXXII. 

Marcus Brutus unsuccessful in an engage¬ 
ment with the Thracians. Afterwards, all tlie 


Cfcsar, [Y. R. 711. B. C. 41.] leaving Anto- 
nius to take care of the provinci'.s beyond sea, 
returns to Italy, and makes a distribution of 
lands among the veterans. He represses, with 
great risk, a mutiny among his soldiers, who, be¬ 
ing biibed bv Fulvia, tin- wife of Marcus Antoni¬ 
ns, conspire against their geiieial. Lucius An¬ 
tonins, consul, influenced by Fulvia, makes war 
upon f^'esar, having taken to his a.ssistance those 
whose lands (’ansar had distributed among his 
veteran soldiers: having overthrown Lepidus, 
who, with an army, had charge of tho defence 
ol the citVt he enters it in a hostile manner. 
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mnni cxwi 

Cajsar, now twcniy-thrco ycar^ of ago, [V. 

TTi. B. C. 40.] I'Osu'gos Atitonius in Po- 
rnsia; who, after several attcm})ts to escape, is 
at length lorced by famine to surrenJer. 
(J.rsar grants a pardon to linn, and all his fol¬ 
lowers. And having reduced all the various 
armies, in dilVerent parts, puts an end to the 
wai without elfusion of Mood. 


BOOK 

'J’lie i'arthians, win) had jojiu'd the Pom¬ 
peian party, under the eomniand of liabiemiN. 
iiivadi! i^yria, and having hea'.mi Deeidius Sa\a, 
•a lienlenaiit-general under Antoniu>, seize tliat 
whole provincA'. Maia’U-. AnUumi-, h-ini' 
urgi'd hy liis wufe Fulvia to make war ag.inist 
(aesar, re])udiates her, anil t() slienglhen In?- 
allianee with liiai, manio.s his si>fej Oelavi.i. 
Jle diM'ovcrs the giiilt, ol Quintus Salxidi' uu.s, 
who was endeavouring to promote a eonspiiai y 
against Ciesar: Qiiinlus being condemned, 
](Uls himself to death. | V. Iv. 7 Id. U. C. d').] 
Publius Ventulius overcomes the I'aitliiaii^ in 
a battle, in which their general liabu-aus 
killed, and drive.'^ tliem out ol' Syria. Sc\tus 
Pompcius, keeping possession of Sialy, greatly 
obstructs the ini]»ortalion of corn; lie demands 
]>eaee, which is grunted, and ho is made governor 
of that island. Commotions and war in Africa. 

BOOK CXXVIII. 

j Y. K. 71d. P. C. d8.] Sextus Pomjieius 
breaks the treaty which he hud solicited, and 
infests the seas liy lus piracii's; Cirsar, olihgcd 
to made war upon liim, fights him in two in¬ 
decisive sea-ongagements. [V. Jb 715. B. C. 
37.] Publius Vcntidius overthrows the tSyriaiis 
in battle, and kills their king. [Y. li. 710. 
B. C. 36.] Antonius’s generals vanquish tlie 
Jew’s. Preparations for tlie war in Sicily. 

BOOK CXXIX. 

^!^cveral battles at sea, with IScxtus Pom- 
})eius, with various success; ol' Caisar’.s two 
ilecis, one under the command of Agrippa 
gains a victory; tlie other, led by Ciesar him- 


1 self, was cut olT; and bis soldiers, ]»eing sent 
* on sliori*, are exjfoseti to great danger.s. Pom- 
})eius is afterwards defeated, and Hies into 
i^icily. Marcus Jaqndus comes from .Ulrica, 
under the jiielext of joining Ccesar in the war 
against Soxlus Poinpeius, but, in reality, to 
fight against f'asar; is deserted by his aimy, 
and deprived ol tin-honour of the tiiumvirate, 
Imt his life is gr.inte<] him. Ca'sar confers a 
naval <Town upon Agrippa, an honour iRwei 
heloie bestowed on any conimaiuler. 

BOOK (XXX. 

Manais Aiitmiius, ha\ing sjieiil much time 
lu luxuritius imUiIgence with Cleopalra, aitixes 
I l.dc ni Media; with (“igldcen legu-iis and si\- 
I t(!en (hou'>ao(l Iojoa-, he makes war u])on the 
I 1‘arlhi.m.'.. Uaving lost two ol Ins legions, 
j and iiollutig ]>rosi»eimg wilii him, he retreats 
j to Armenia ; being piiisueil by llu* j'ariluans, 
lit' Hies lliree liutidied mih'sin (wenly-one days. 
About eiglit thousand men lost by teiijjiests ; 
be W’as bimst'lf the raiise of all these misfor- 
. tuiK's, as well ol the losst^s l>y the tempests, as 
in tlie iiiiloiiuiiale I’arthiaii war; for be would 
not winter in y\nucnia, Ix ing in haste to re¬ 
visit Ocopulia. 

BOOK CXXXI. 

Sextus Pompeius, [Y. It. 717. B. (f. 3.5.] 
notwithstanding liis engagements to Marcus 
Antonius, endeavours to raise a W’ar against 
him in Asia; slain liy one ol Antonms’s ge¬ 
nerals. [Y. B. 718. 14. (k fM.] <'n'sar ri'prcsses 
u mutiny ol the veterans, which threatened 
much mischief; ho subdues the .la[mke, the 
Balmatiaijfa, and Pannonians. [ Y. 1^ 719. B. 
C. 33.] Antonius, having by promises of safety 
and protection, induced Artavurdcs, king of 
-\Tmeuiu, to come to him, commands him to be 
thrown into chains, and gives the kingdom of 
Armenia to his own son, whom he had by 
Cleopatra, and whom he now treats as liis wife, 
having been long enamoured of her. 

BOOK CXXXIl. 

Caesar conquers the Dalmatians in Illyria ; 
I [Y. B. 720. 13. C. 32.] ho passes over to 
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I'pirus, at th(' head of on :irai\\ K. '1:^1. 
If (F i>l.] ufcauiM Autoaius, \v!h*. 

!)'■ l!i(‘ lv)VO ol' (a, Fy wlunu In-, li;ul t\\(t 
^ons, Ak'xamiri ami SMuIadcInlua;, \v«)vikl 
nt'iliii'r ci)uu> to Uu!jj‘\ i»or, i\i<' linu* ol his 
Itniij)vira1<’ Inaiyo ho n- 10,11 ilial 

aihcc; ])Ul incditalod M'ar, ami w.i; |>)< pariii!> 
a i^roal forro, both tor soa a)nl land, llo had 
a)''(* (livcrci'd OoiaNia, Fa‘^ u Si-i- 

i'iirhls. .ind bullion on bind bolvvocn ibo caxalrv. 
inwlijoh (’a’saj is victorious. 

iKHHi <;XXXill. 

Aii1(»unis’> llool ^allf}uislK'd bv Ca'^.ii at 
\finiiii. \iitojiiU'i Ho". lo A!o\andria, whoio, 
(ifs atl'.iiis bniiii lodiua’dl' < ’ ticniifv, and be¬ 
nt.!: airllalcd ]i\ a I'tl.-.o K'jnul ol F|oojm(imF 
fleath. lie kdi ; hiinvli. baviijo, loduo.al 

Alovaiidiia, [V. IF Fd'd. fl. <oil.] Clcojiatra, 
to-.iMtid bdliUL^, into [ 11 s hand'.. |iut,lioi,<U lo 
death. (.'losai, on hi^ n'tut n to Ihniu', t ■ nnnjdio 
ihi'oo limes; omt lilvua; bv‘<\>iKi[v, on 

uroonnl oi‘ the vietoiy at Acliinn; aiidtlindly, 
<.vri ( deo|),ilia. d'lius ends the (ivii war, alter 
it li.id la.tid oiio-aiid-twcnly veats. [V. IF 
"/'Z'.'. iJ. (F 2'J.l M,ileus lie[>idiis, tin* son ol’ 
]i(j>/diis wl)o was of the InuinMrali', loiinsa 
eonsjjiiacy ai;ain.sl. (Fa;s.ir ; taken and killed. 

J5()()K (hXXXiVF 

(hosnr, liaMns* s<‘ttlei1 the alTairs of the stat»‘, 

[ VF IF 'i-F IJ. (F FS.] and leducnl all llie 
f)ro\in(‘es to evaet ord(“r. leeeiM's the surnaino of 
A uunstns ; the inoiith S('\tills, is named, in hon- 
am ol him, Aiiiriisl. |Y. IFIJ. ( F 27.] (Fe- 
• .11 cali^ a meetin'j; of tin* st.ites at Narho, and 
hedds an nnjmry into tlu‘ stateof the three (Fiuls, 
which were conquered by bis lather. War 
a";ainsMhe IJastarnians, Mo sians, and other na¬ 
tions, under the conduel of Manus (Fassus. 

mH)K cxxxv. 

MFir .carried on by Marcus (Jrassus against 
the ’f’hraeians ; and by (Jaisar against the Spuii- 
iaids. [V. IF 721). B. (F 22.] The Salassians, 
a ])eoi»)e the Alps, subdued. 


I nooK (xxxxvi. 

I 

j Klindia subdued by 'i'lberius Aeio, and Drii- 
siis. Aenpi'a, (‘u'sai s son-iti-kiw, di(*s. 'J'lie 
census ludd by JJrusus. 

!UM)lv (FXXXVII. 

ihiisiis ’orsiei^es and takes sevmal cities in 
j (M'iman\. jiii bolli side^ of Ibe Kbnie. Jnsur- 
I lections m (Fail, on account of the t.ives levied 
iijum ill.it nation. sup|ir<‘ssed. j \ . IF ’<40. B. 

12.] An uhar elected to ibe j)(‘ilied Ca'sar, 

! ,il the conllMeiii'e ol the Aral anil ibe Klione; 
dedicalcd by ^ 'aan .1 alius Veieimdaiidubius, 
an .Fdiian, ajCHKnlcd p lest for that }iuipose. 

JJOOK ('XXXV11F 

'I’ho 'I’liraeians subdued by Lueius Piso; 
j V. JF 71 1. B. (F I L] also tlic (.'hemscaris, 
4\‘uclbi‘i.ais, Fattians, and oilier nations be¬ 
yond the Ixliine, by Diusus. Oelavia, .Xuiriis- 
tiiFs sjsli'V, dies; bavinj.^ before lost ber son 
l\Iar(ollus; a iheatre and jKntico, as Ins mo- 
niiiiienl, dedic.Ued in his name. 

JJOOJv (hXXXIX. 

[V. IF 742. B. O. 10.] War, aKaiiisl Ibe na- 
liojis beyond tlic iBiine, (oiiducbsl by Drusus ; 
the chief opponents in lliis wair w'cro Seiieelius 
and Ain'cmis, tribum‘s of tin* IN'crviaus. iV'aee 
made with Pailhia: tlie stand.irds taken liom 
then kmc;, under (Fassus, and afterw'ards under 
Anl.onius, being restored to tlnan. 

BOOK CXI.. 

[Y. IF 742. B. fF 0.] War, asiaiiist the (Jerman 
nations beyond the Bhiiio.eonduelcd by Drusus, 
who breaks bi.s leg, liy a fall fiom his hov.so, and 
dies, on the lliirteenlli day aflei lln'accident. His 
brother,AF'ro, on reeoivingan aei'ount of hi.s ill- 
no-'S, Iiastims to him ; carries his body to Rome, 
whore il is luiried in the lorn)) of (Fiiiis Julius. 
Augustus (X;sar, his uncle, [ironouncos hi.s fune¬ 
ral oiatioii, and the highest honouis arc paid him. 
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The Numerals refn' to the Books, the Figures to the Chapters. 

a temple to Piety, in winch he places a gilded statue 
of his lather, the first of the kind seen in Italy, xl.34. 


Ahderiies complain of the rapacity and cruelty of Mor- 
tcnsius, and redress is ordered by the senate, xliii. 4. ] 

Mfloi, a Spaniard, contrives to put into Scipio’s hands I 
the hostages loft by Hannibal at S^agunluni, xmi. | 

Ahortgmes, united to the Trojans, lose their king Lati- : 
nu« in battle, i. 1. ii. 

an ally of the Homans, oppressed by Perseus, 
xlii. 13—charged by liini as the aggressor, 41. 

C. AbumtSy ambassador to Africa, xlii. 35. 

M. Ahnrius, pnrtor, xh. 14. 

M. Abunus, plebeian tribune, xxxix. 4. 

AhydoSy city of Mysia, besieged by Philip, xxxi. 14— 
desperate resolution of the townsmen, 17—they kill 
tlieir wives, children, and themselves, 18—the Rho 
diana insist on the Macedonian garrison being will)- 
drawn, xxxii. 33—which is made an article in a treaty 
of peace, xxxiii. 30—it is besieged by the Homans, 
xxxvii. 15J. 

Acarnama, \xvi. 21, 25,2f—two Acarnanians killed at 
Alliens for entering the temple of Ceres, which gives 
rise to the Maci'doman war, xxxi. 14. 

Acerra, city, admitted to tlie freedom of Rome, viii. 17 
—sacked and burned by IJannibal, xxiii. 17—rebuilt, 
xxxvii. 3. 

Arhaidy xxv. 15. 

assisted by Philip against the iTitolmns,xxvii. 
20—gain a victory at Mcsseiic, 32—in a council at 
Sicyon they dcterinme in favour of the Homans, xxxii. 
10, 23—are declared free, xxxiii. 20—proclaim war 
against Antiochiis, xxxv. 50—against the Lacoda;mo- 
mans, xxxvm. 32—refuse audience to the ambassa¬ 
dors of Perseus, xli. 25. 

Achtr.ron, river of Molossis, viii. 24. 

Achcrroiiy or Achernsiay river in Italy, viii. 24. 

Arhelonsy river, xlni. 21,23. 

Achradina. Sec Syracuse. 

AcdtnSy historian, his wUrk translated into Lalin by 
Claudius, x\v. 39. 

C. Aciliusy plebeian tribune, xxxii. 29. 

L. Aeilmsy lieutenant-general, xl. 31, 32. 

Man. Acihus Qlabrio, plebeian tribune, xxx. 40—Com- 
inisHioncr of religious alfairs, xxxi. 50—Plebeian a^dile, 
xxxiii.*25—consul, xxxvi. I, 2, 3—arrives with hm 
army in 'J'hcssaly, 14—las proceedings in Greece, 15 
— 20 —when he defeats Antioclius and the iElolians 
af 'Phormopylir, reduces Ilcruclea, xxn. 24—reduces 
the /ICloliaiiK to submission, 28; and composes the 
atfaiis of Greece, 35—takes Lamia and Amphissa 
from the Ailolians, ;txxvii.5—lriumplis,46—dedicates 


Q. AnlniSy commissioner of a colony, xxi. 25. 

Acrtr, town, ixiv. 30. xxxv. 27. 

AcriUWy city, xxiv. 35. 

Acrocortnthusy citadel, xxxvi. 49, 50. 

Artium, promontory, xliv. 1. 

Adlierbal, defeated at sea by Ltclius, xxvhi. 30. 

Adramyttmmy city of Asm, in tlie plain of Thebe, cele¬ 
brated by IJoiner, xxxvii. 19, 21. 

Adria, Tuscan colony, v. 33. xxvii. 10. xxxiv. 45. 

Adriatic Sea, i. 1. v. 33. xl. 21, 57. 

Adultery, punished by a fine, x. 31. 

JKbuira, Roman matron, xxxix. 11,12. 

L. AEbutivSy consul, dies of a pestilence, iii. 6. 

J\£ ^2butius Klva, commissioner of a colony, iv. II. 

Jlf. AFlbutiuSy inililary tribune, xli. 1. 

Jlf. ACbutius Klva, prador, xliv. 17. 

Pusfumus JEhutms Comicen, consul, iv. 11. 

T. nAUbutius, consul, and master of horse, ii. 19. 

T. *3Cbuiius Cactti-', commissjoncr of a colony, xxxix, 
55. xlii. 4. 

JKdile.s'y plebeian, in. 6—arc ordered to keep the decrees 
of the senate m the temple of Ceres, and their persons 
are declared inviolable, 55. 

JEddesy curiilc or patrician, vi. 42. vii. 1—commence a 
])Tacti(‘c of ornamenting the foiurn on festivals, ix. 40, 

JEdituiy xxx. 17. 

•ACdva7iSy people of Gaul, v. 34. 

^:gatcs, islands, xxi. 10, 41, 49. xxii. 54, 56. xxiii. J3. 
xxx. 32. 

^2gean Sea, xxxvi. 43. 

JEgmurus, island, xxix. 27—at the mouth of the har¬ 
bour of Carthage, xxx. 24. 

JEginOy island, xxvii. 30, 33. xxviii. .5. xxxi. 14—33. 
xxxii. 39. xxxiii. 17, 30. xxxvi. 42. xln. 14,18. 

JfCginium, town, xxxii. 15. xxxvi. 13. xliv, 46. xlv. 27. 

JKgtumy seaport, xxviii. 7,8. xxxv. 20, 47, 48. 

C. ^husy prietor, xxxii. 26—military tribune, xli. 1, 4. 

L. JJCItus PaifuSy plebeian ipdile, x. 23. 

P. JF.UusPirtvs,one of the first plebeian quaestors, iv. 54. 

P. ^lius, pra'tor, xxx. 17, 21—ambassador to Antio- 
clms, xxxiv. 59. 

P. »Mlius P<p«w.?,conHul,viii. 15—master of horse, resigns 
on his election appearing faulty, ix. 7—augur, x. 9, 

P. JEhus PiBtuSy prador, .\xix. 38—commiBsioiicr of 
lands, xxxi. 4—of a colony, xxxii. 2—censor, 7— 
augur, xli. 21. 

P. Mhus LiguSy consul, xln. 9. xlv. 17. 

P. JEltus Tuberoy prador, xx.v. 40—commissioner of a 
colony, wxv. 0—conmiibsioncr to Asm, xxxvii. ,55, 

^, 1 . A'lhub, xh. (). 
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Q. x\ji. n.>. x\iii. 21. aH. 21. 

JEliu.'} 7'ub^-ro, historian, iv. 23. x. 9. 

JEfnis 'J'u/Hro, plolM-iau tJilian«',xxxiv. 53. xvw. 9. 

<^. fliar^rcd hy the consul wiHi Uie care ol' J'er- 

seus when a prisoner, xlv. H. 

Sc}. ^'E/ius 2—consul, 7—censor, x.xxiv. 

4 i. x-vxv. 8. 

7’. JElius, inililary trihnne, xli. 1, 4. 

^'F.miha, wife of ycipio Alricanus, xxxviii. 57. 

JKiinhaii law, ix. XI, 31. 

- liihc, xxxviM. 36. 

-poitico, xli. 27. 

•/F.mihus, consul, conijn'IsCIconymii-s to ic-einhark, \.2. 

C\ JEiiii/ni.s, ronsiilar ti ilmne, v, 20—a second tune,32. 

l..*3P.mih\t.‘<, con.-stil, n. J2—a second lline, d't —a tliii 1. 

L.Jh^nnhus, co^^lllar irihune, vi. I—a second lime, 5— 
u tliird, 21—a fourth, 22—a filth, 32. 

Jj. JKiniUini, intericx, vii. 1 ‘—beiii" aiianrinleirex, he 
holds the election o( i onsuls, viii. 23. 

L. ^luiliua J\lamirt.iiiufi, consul, vii. 1—a second tune, 
3—master of liorsc, 21. 

L. jKmihua liefri/lna, roinniandcr of the fleet, employ¬ 
ed aitainsl Anlioclius, xxxvu. 1, 11—(h ti-ais Ku' ene¬ 
my’s fleet, wix. 30—Iriuntplis, 58. ►'ee \1..'»2. 

L. JEmiJivs master of lioi'-e, vii, 39— 

consul, viii. J —dictator, 10—a second time < oiisul, 20 
—aiiain dictator, ix, 21. 

L. JKinthiis isiniiniSf xxxvn. 31. 

L. JKvithus I'liuhii, comtni.-sioner of a colony, x.xxiv. 
45—icdiie, XXXV. 10—jir.etoi, 21—comnii^'.ioner to 
settle flio atl'atrs of Asia, xxxvii. 55—dideats lh( 
Lusilaiiians, 57—coii'^ul, xxxi.v. 56—piocoiisul, tri¬ 
umphs over the Li;'uriaiis, .\1. 28—a second time 
coiibul, xliv. 17—his (onduci in the war atrainst I’cr- 
seus, 13—42—when he‘^oiiiis a cmnplete victoiy, lie 
receives I'erseus with courtesy, xlv. /—lie, with f'll- 
teen t onmns.'-ioncrs, adjusts iJie afl.iii sof Rlaceiloni.i, 
29—exhibits Staines at Aiii[itiipolis w illi exltaoidimuy 
ma^niliccnce, 32—tiiuniplis over J’eiseus, and Joses 
his two sons, 40. 

L. Jhliniliu.s, ainliassador to Carthaire, xxi. 18. 

L. JE 1111 I 111 .S Paullu.s. a second time consul, x.xii. 35—i« j 
slain at Caniue, xxiii. 21. 

JHamercus consular tribune, iv. 16—dictalor» 

17—triumphs over the Veiaiis, 20—a second time 
diclatoi, 23—he shortens the term of tin' leiisoisliip, 
24—a Hurd lime dictator, 31—lie triumplis ovei the 
Vcians, 31. 

Mamus JKiuilius, consul, iv. 53—consular tribune, (il— 1 
a second lune consul, v. 1—a tluid iJiiio coiibUlar j 
trilnine, 10. 

Mav. JEuitlms, consular tribune, v. 32. 

J/an. »3'iinlius Poinriiiy, dntalor, i\. 7. 

Mtui. Emilias PauUun, master ot Inuse, \. 3. 

Jl/aw. ./Krai/u/s, ambassador to kimr riiilip, .\xxi. 18— 
consul, xxxviii. 42—cen.sor .ind i iiief [lOiitifi', .\l. 45— 
chosen a third time prince of the senate, xlm. 15. 

JEimis, \ 1 . 21 , 22 . 

island, viii. 22. 

JEneaffy i. I, 2. | 

JEncas Siiltuus, fluid king of Alba, 1 3. 

or i. 3—tlioy invade Ij.atinni, ii. 30— 

are defeated, 31—a quarrel and fut ions bailie betwci'u ! 
them and the Volscians, 4fl—they make war on th(' ; 
Romans, and harass the J.aluios, 48,53,58—arc con- i 
<iuered,6tl—arc defeated by Servilnis,in.2—again, 3 - ! 
ainuii.a -m conjunct ion with 1 lie Vol.siians they ravage 
the lauds of the Romans and lleMiicians, 6—aie lonled 


by Lncrctiiis, 8—seize tlic citadel of Tusculum, and 
Slider a scveie overtlirow, 23 —obtain peace. 2-1 —sur¬ 
round l!ie ctnisul Mimicius m liis camp, 26—ate sur¬ 
rounded, ami sent under the > oke, by (1.1'inciiinalus, 
dicratoi,28—.iieagam I'ele.ited,31—1 hey deleal a Io¬ 
nian army,-12—alter seveial losses in battle, 60, 61,70, 
iv. 2f) —tliev obtain a truce of eight yeais, 30 —they 
join t lie Lava nils, and waste ihe lands of 'I'lis* uluni, 
•15—are di iveii out ol lii.il counlry, 17 ; ami Irom \ ofa, 
49—at till k f.avK 1 , v. 16—aie < oinpetled to 1 el ire u illi 
loss, gs—^ul^el the same late at \ Mellia, ,\\ix. 31 — 
aiealmo'-t eiiliicJy cut oil'in Irallle, i\. 1 >, and aic 
tJiially siilulued by (.luniiis, dictaloi, x. I—how tliey 
\M ie oii.'il'leil to lei run their tiimies. v. 12 . 

JEqiiniui Ill-Ill, i\'. 111. XMV. 47. xwviii. 28. 

Jiiiti, (ftsii.iiicliised, iv. 21. 

JIC-- i-ravi, iv. 4 1. t>0. 

.'Eiirii/f^, penph', x). I. 

^ /On/r.-stow ii,<!<M laieil l*iec,\x\vii. 60. xxxix. 33. xlv.20. 

JKohy, coiiniiy, x-vxni. 38. xvmv. .58. x\.vv. 16. xxxvn. 

8, 3.'). 

JF.si li/iipnisi, bronuhl from Rpidtumislo Koine, xxix. 
II —hi.s temple adoined with pKtuies by Lucielius, 
xliii. 4 

Its citadel, xxvi. 9. 

,'Efn'i, iiiouiil, XXVI. 29. 

.F/olniiif- loiiii an .illi.incc with the Romans, xxvi. 24— 
make wai on IMm edonia and Ai a mama, 25—ravage 
Arliai.i, wvii. 29—aie defeated by J’Jnlip, !IU—dis 
lodged l^oin 'fhi'i niopy he, xxviii. 7—make peace with 
him, .\\i\. 12—solicit tile an! of Antioclius, I'lnlip, 
and Niibis, ag«imsl tli»‘ Romans, \\\v. (2—o|ienly 
di'cltire war, 3;{, tiiid sei/.e Jlenielriiis, 31—.ire de 
lealed, logetiu'i w it]i A iitiociiiis, at 'J'hei niopyhe, by 
AmIius, xwvi. 19—sue lor pern e, 27--obtain a truce, 
28—ri'iK'w liostliltM‘s, 29—olii.iiii pe;ue, xwvni. 11- 
llieir iitt< imil commotions, xli. 25—iJn- [larties lecoii 
riled, xJii 5. 

C. .^fi IIIIIII s St cl ho, pia'toi, XXXIX. 23—depiiK.-d to Per 

^ells, \liu. 18. 

JJfnro furnished uitli n sfiong aimv by JIaniidial.\ yi. 
22—the 1 oiisnl, Sei villus, is unsucu s>lul llu-ie, \\ 
31' II IS r.ivaceil by M. Valeiiiis Mess.ila, xxvn. .5-- 
Sci[iio goes into Afina, v\i\. 2»*, 27. .See Stipio, 
J/iniiu/ia/. 

jSfriKiii w iiid, x'xvi. 41. \ \ \. 21. 

.^g-«///e</c,'., kingof Sy iacii'-e,wenl into Afi i(ai,x\viii.43. 

Jjpryi/ioh iiglitlul heir to Die ciown of Laced.einon, 
an exile, xx xiv. 26. 

Jl^ln^puhy, a Icind of soldiers, xliv. 41. 

jjpothi/riiii, a tovxn ill Sicily, filled with iiiiscieanfs, 
xxvi. 40. xxvii. 12. 

Jlprioni-, xxviii. 5. xxxiii. 18. xlii. 51. 

jloriocniinn, xxiv. 35. xxv.23—is surrendered to the 
Komaiis, xxvi. 40. xxxvi, 2. 

run an, liiw.f'isl proposed liy ('assius, ii, 41—dif'pules 
conceniiii” it, in. I. iv. -18. vi. 11, &c. 

A'^rtppn, king of Altra, i. 3. 

Amy Jjoculniy, v. 50. 

Alo/iinula, xxxiii. 2. xxxviii. 13—Al.ibandans iiifoim 
the senate lluil they had hiiill a temple to Die ciiy of 
IJoiiie as a deity, and nisiitiiled g.iines in hoiuuii of 
It, xliii. 6. 

Alha Lonira, built by Asi^anius, i. 3—demolislied, 29. 

AHnniy \v;ige war with the Romans,'i, I, 22, 23—ctnu 
li:it of the Ilorati! and ruriaiu.24—Memiis pimisliod, 
28—Allt.nis removed to Rome, 29—111011 (lin.-ls 
brouglil into the senate, 30- 
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Alba Syloiust fifth king of AJba, i. 3. 

Alba, a colony among the yEquans, z. 1. 

Alban, lake, v. 15, 22. 

L. Albtmu3, carries the vestal virgins in a wagon to 
Care, v. 40. 

J\f. Albmius, plebeian consular tribune, vi. 30. 

C. Albiua Calenus, a lender of the mutiny at Sucro, 
XXVHK21—put to death, 20. 

Albula, old name of Hie Tilier, i. 3. 

Alcts, Minerva so called, xln. 31. 

Alexander, i42folian chief, xxxv. 34, 35. 

Alexander, king of Epirus, comes into Italy, viu. 3— 

''makes peace with the Uoinaiis, 17—his atlioiis and 
dealli, 24—his wife sister to Alexander the Great. 

Alexander the Great contemporary with the preceding, 

, viii. tl—compared with the Homan generals of that 
age. IX. 17, 2U. 

Alexander, son of Perseus, xhi. ,52. 

Alexander ot Bera.'a, xl. 24. 

Alexander, .^'loiian, a man of eloquence, xxxii. 33. 

Alexander of Megalopolis, father-in law of Aniynandor, 
pretends to he a ile.srendaiit of Alexander Itie Great, 
and IS led into liojie'4 of the crown of Macedonia, 
xxxv. 48. 

Aleiamenus, iEtolmn, xxxv. 31, 35. 

Alexandria, in Egypt, founded, viii. 24—besieged by 
AnliocJius, xliv.19—relieved by Eoman ambassadors, 
xlv. 12. 

Alexandria, in Troas, xxxv. 42. xxxvii. 35. 

Algidnm,meiwni, iii 2—68. iv.26. v.31. xxi.62. xxvi. 9. 

Altpkera, xxvin. 8. 

Alim, river, v. 37. vi. 28. vii. 13. xxxviii. 17. 

L. Allienus, plebeian wdilc, iii. 31. 

AlhfiF. vni. 2.1. IX. 38. 

.d/Ziiriw'?, Geltil'onan prince, receives his spouse from 
Scipio, xxvi. 50. 

Alopeconnesus, x\xi. 16. 

Alorcus and Alcori mediate between Jlannibal and the 
Sragiiniines, xxi. 12,13. 

Alps, i. ]- first pa.sscd by the Gauls, v. 34—crossed by 
Hannibal in fifteen days, xxi. 38—impas.sable in win¬ 
ter, xxvn. 36. 

Altar, greatest, dedicated to Hercules by Evandcr, i. 7. 
ix. 29. 

Amarijnfhis, Iliana so called, at Eretria, xxxv. 38. 

Ambtgarus, king of the Cells, v. 34. 

Ambassadors, ought to he considered ns inviolable, ii. 
4—nmliassadors from enemies wore admitted to nu- 
dtence in tiic temple of Dcllona, .xxx. 22. 

imhracia, xxxu. 15—besieged by M. Fulvtus, xxxviii. 
4—surrendered. D. 

Ambracian gulph, xxni. 14. xliii. 21. 

Amiternian lands, xxi. 6—the inhabitants promise sol¬ 
diers to Scipio, xxviii. 45. 

Amphilochia, xxxviii. 7. 

Amphtlochvs, worshipped at AilropuB, xxxviii. 5. 

Anipkipohs, xl. 24, ,50, 57. xliv. 43—the inhabitants re¬ 
fuse to give refuge to Perseus, 45. 

Amphissa, xxxvii. 5. 

Amuhus dethrones his brother Numitor, i. 3—-is slain, 
and NuiiPtor restored, 5, 6. 

Amychr, xxxiv. 28. 

Amynander, king of Aliiamania, xxvii. 30. xxix. 12— 
joins the Romans and wastes Thessaly, xxxii. 14— 
seizes PelliniEum, xxxvi. 10. 

Amyntas, king of Macedonia, father of Philip, xxxviii. 
34. xlv. 9. 

Anagnia, xxvi. 23. xxvii. 4. xxix. 14. xiiii. 13. xlv. 16. 

VoL. II.' 3T 


Anapas, liver, xxiv. 36. 

Ancona, xli. 1. 

Anciha, the sacred shields that fell from heaven, 1.20. 
V. 52. 

Sp. Ancius, Roman ambassador, slain by order of Tol- 
umnius, iv. 17. 

Anens, king of Rome, his acts, i. 32,33—death, 35. 

Andrauodorus, son-in-law of Hicro, king of Syracuse, 
and guardian of Ins son Hieronymus,xxiv. 4 —seizes 
the island and citadel, 21—is made pricior, 23—slain, 
24. 

Andrades, Macedonian ambassador to the Acarnnni- 
ans, XXMU. 16. 

Andros, island, xxxi. 15—taken by the Romans, and be- 
j-towed on Atfalus, .xxai. 45. xxxn. 10. xxxvi. 20. 

Androsthenes, Macedonian, coinmander of a garrison 
111 Coriiiili, oliliges Ciuintiub and Atlalus to raise the 
siege, \x\ii. 23—IS defeated by the Aclia'uns, xxxiii. 
14—again. 1.5. 

L. Anirius, pra-tnr, xliv. 17—is sent against Gentius, 
30— hisck'inencv and pibtice.31—recovers the Roman 
ainbassador-i seized by Geiitms, 32—returns victori¬ 
ous to Rome, xlv. 34—leads Gentlus and his family in 
irnunpli, 43. 

L. Annius, pra'for of the Latinos, summoned to Rome, 
viii. 3—demands that one consul and half the senate 
of Rome may be chosen out of Latiuin, 5. 

Amo, river, i. 27, 36. iv. 17. vi. 42. xxx. 28. 

Anitorgts. X'XV. 32. 

AnnaJs of (lie magistrates, ix. 18—ancient annals con¬ 
fused, ix. uncertain, 44, 45. x. 2,17—inconsistent, 
30. 

Annals of Acilius, xxv. 39. 

T. Annius, coirimissioner of a colony, flies to Mutma 
from an insurrection of the Boians, xxi. 25. 

T. Annuls, Jxustus, xlii. 2'. 

Antesignani, xxn.r>. x.wii. 18. 

Antemnutians, i. 9. 11. 

Anfenor, Trojan, i. 1. 

Antenor, admiral of Per«-eiis’s fleet, xliv. 28. xlv, 10. 

Antiuns, make war on tlie Romans, vl.6—arc conquer¬ 
ed, 8—renew hosiihiies, vm. 1—their ships are taken 
from them, with the prows of which the pulpit in the 
forum is ornaiiicnied, 1-i—hence called rostrum. 

Antmjra, island, taken by the Romans ami delivered to 
(he Avtolians, xxvi. 26. xxvin. 28. 

Antigonia, xini, 23. 

Antigonvs, son of EchecraTes, xl. 54—Informs Philip, 
king of Macedonia, of the crimes of Perseus against 
llcinetrius, 55—destined to the throne by Philip, 56— 
slam by Perseus, 58. 

Antimachus, Macedonian, commander of the holy bri¬ 
gade, xln. 46. 

Antinovs, xlv. 26. 

Antioehia, xxxv. 13. xxxviii. 1,3. xli. 20. xHi. 18. 

.^nfiecA«s,king of Syria, in league with Philip of Mace¬ 
donia, XXXI. J4—endeavours to make himself master 
of all Asia, xxxiii. 38—is solicited by the jEtolians to 
join in alliance against the Romans, xxxv. 12 —a con¬ 
ference between hia minister and ambassadors from 
Rome, 16—be pusses over to Europe, 43—makes a 
vain attempt on Chalets, 46—gains possession of it, 
51—solicits the states of Greece, xxxvi. 5—rejects the 
advice of Hannibal, 8—at the approach of the Ro¬ 
mans, raises the siege of Larissa, 10—marries at 
Chalets, 11—is defeated at TlierniopyltE, 18, 19—and 
driven out of Greece, 21— instigated by Hannibal, he 
prepares to renew the war, 41—proposes a trc.ity 

4G’' 
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of peace, wincli i» rrjcctcil I)}’ ^''iiitljus, ^xxvii. 19— 
hlg fleet iw defeated liy tlie Khodinns 99,24—again 
by the Romans, 30—lie makcB overtures of peace, 
and sends Imrk tl.eson of s^cipto Afriraims, wlio was 
a prisoner in I.is bands, 34—ll)e treaty is liroken ' 
ofl', and Ins oners to Snjiio rejected, 3.'», 3{i—lie is fi- j 
njvlly defeated by Scipio, 43—terms of peace granted ! 
to liiiii, 45—bis proceedings in Kgypt, xlv. 11. ' 

AnUpatery ambassador from Aiitiorlius, xxxvii. 55— ' 
governor of Asia, ixxviii. IG. 

C- Antistius LabeOy xlv. 17. 

L. Anti&tius. plebeian tribune, iv. 42—plebeian consu¬ 
lar tribune, vi. 30. 

JU. Aiitistiu^'iy xxi. C3. 

SfT.. Antisfius, xxvii. 30. 

Antiunty 11 . 33—surrendered to the Romans, 65—a colo . 

ny settled there, in. 1—a new colony, vui. 14. 

Jf. uiasier of hoise, viii 17. 

Q. Antonius consular tribune, iv. 42. 

I'.Antomus Merendn,u\r\i]cn decemvir by Appius,iii.3o. 
Jlnrnvy afterwards Tarrncma, taken by the Romans, 
iv 59—surprised liy tlie Voiscians, v. 8—recovered, 
13—a colony sent llntbcr, viii. 21. 

Aou^y river, xxxu. .5, U). x\.\vi. IT. 

Apameo, so called from Apaniea, si.ster of king Selcu ■ 
cas, formerly Celc'scr, x.wv. l."». xxxviii. 13. ' 

Apefintne mount, v. 3:i—iianitiliHl attemptsto pass over 
If, x\i. 58. ^ 

Aprrautta, xwvi. .3-/. xxxviii. 3. xlin. 22. I 

Apollo Vylhius, consulted, i. 56. v. 15—a tenth of the 1 
sped olfered lo him, 23—a golden vase sent to Delphi. 1 
2,'). .'^ee iv, 2.5. v. 13, 15. vn. 2(1. xxiii. 11. xxv. J2. ’ 
xxi.v. JO, A.C. 

ApoHo'/t promontory, xxx. 24. i 

Apollinarian games, their origin, xxv. 12—vowed per i 
petual, xxvii. 23. xxx. 3H. 

Apolltnarian circus, iii- 6.‘h 
ApollodoruSy xxxv. 50. 

ApoUovia attacked by Thilip, xxiv. 40. xxvi. 2.5. xxix. 12. 
jJpo/fcnms, commander of the Syrian fleet, xx.wu. 23. 
Apparitors, i. 40. iii. 38. 

Appeal to the people estalilislied by law, ii. 8. in. 55. x. 
9—not allowed from a dictator, H. 18, 29—nor from 
the decemvirs, iii. 22—nor at a greater distance from 
the city than one mile, in. 20—submitted to by a dic¬ 
tator, ii. J8, 29. 

Appian road made, ix. 29. xxti. 15. xxvi. ft. 

L. Appuleiusy pleheiari tribune, prosecutes Camillus, v. 

? 2 . 

C. Appvleius Saturanm.9, commissioner of a colony, 
xlv. 13, 44. 

Q. Appiileius, consul, i. C. 

C. Apronius, plelioian tribune, iii. 51. 

Apsus river, xxxi. 27. 

Apulia, vi. 42. vii. 26. ix. 2,12, ^cc. 

Apulians form an alliance with the Romans, vin. 25— 
revolt to the Carthaginians, xxn. 61. 

L, Apustins, xxiii. 38. 

L. Apustius Fulloy plehemn rcdile, xxxi. 4. 

7’. Apustius, ravages ISlacedonia, xxxi. 27. 

Aquilcia, xxix. 22, 55. 

Aquillti, brothers, conspire against the commonwealth, 
ii. 4. 

C. AquiUiuSy consul, subdues the Hernicians, ii. 40. 

L. Aijnilhus Corvns. consular tribune, vi. 4. 

7. AquiUms Qallu’’, praetor, xli. 14. 

:iK-_tnUen by the Romans, 41—plundered 
and bin iial, M. 


Aquincan terrdory, xxvi.O. 

Aqvifanta, xxi.23. 

Arabian arcliers, xxxvii. 4. 

-deserts, xlv. 12. 

^rar, river, xxi 31. 

chief of the Achteans, xxvii. 31. 

Arhacala, xxi. 5. 

Arcadia, i. 5. 

Archidamusy Axtolian general, xxxii. 4. xxxv. 48. xtiv. 
43. 

Archimedes, the famous mathcmaticinn, baffles the at¬ 
tacks of the Romans on Syracuse, xxiv. 34—is slaiii, 

xxv. 31. 

jSr</c«,lteaicgei! by 'I’ariiuinms Puperbns, i.57—in a dis¬ 
pute between the Ardeaiis and Aricians,the Romans 
make a srnndalou.s derision, in. 71, 72—the Ardeans 
revolt IV. I—the alliance is lencwcd with them, 7—a 
colony led to A idea, 1 1—the Anleans. under the com¬ 
mand ol Cannllus. aUack the (Juuls.v. 43. 

Ar/hnra, xxiv. 20. 

C. and L. Arevniiis, plebeian tribunes, xxvii. 6. 

f-.Arerinius,\iiciect or general of the allies, xxvii. 26,27. 

Arc/lnisa, tounlain. xxv. 30, 

Arpn, places afipoiiited for the pei foi iiianrc of saenti- 
ceH. I. 21. 

Ar^ehtum hill, adjacent to Rome, i. 19. 

Artriiheo, xxxvni. 2. 

Aripiis, xxmv.2.5— lietru) ed to I’Inlip, and given in trust 
to Nahis, xxxn. 3ft—robbed by turn and bis wife, 40— 
a fruitless atlcinpito deliver ii,xx\iv. 25—it is taken 
by the Romans.and given uiilorheAchH aii8,xxxiv.41. 

Arnos of Amphilocina, vxxviii. 10. 

Anarathes, king of Cappadocia, assists Antioclius. 
XXXVII. 40 —18 fined, ami admitted into alliance by the 
Romans, xxxvm 39—sends his son to Rome to be 
eduralcfl, xln. 19. 

Aricea, i. 50. ii. 14, 26. 

Arimmuin, xxi. 51. xxiv. 44—as a province, xxviii. 38. 

Artsleefius, Acha‘an prictor, xxxn. J9, 20. 

Ansto, actor of tragedies, xxiv. 24. 

Arisfo, 'Fynan, sent by Hannibal to (’arthagc,\xxiv.61. 

Anstodemus, tyiaiit of Curns*, detains the Roman 
ships to gratify I’arquinius, ii. 34. 

Aristovi'ichus, leader of the populace alCroto, betrays 
the city to Haniubal, xxiv. 2, 3. 

./4r4.'f^yrc^/’,s,o(licer in the army of Antiochus, x.\xvi.21. 

Arrnes, (’artliagmian commander at New Carthage, 

xxvi. 49. 

ArvulustnimyTi festival,and a placesocalled, xxvii.37. 

Army, Roman, and all itsparts, dcscrilied witii thearms 
and the mctliod of marshalling and fighting, via. 8— 
compared with the Macedonian, ix. 19. 

Arnus, river, its overflowing very much obstructs 
Ilannibui’s inarch, xxii. 2, 3. 

Arpi, xiii. 9,12. XXIV. 3. xxv. 15—is taken by Q. Fa- 
bias, consul, xxiv. 46, 47. 

Arpiiiuvt, taken from tlie Snmniles, ix.44. 

Arretians, meditate a revolt, but are kept in awe by 
Marcellua, xxvii. 21—are compelled lo give hosta¬ 
ges, 24—promise supplies to Scipio, xxviii. 45. 

Arsiau wood, li. 7. 

Artetarus, IWyrian, killed by order ol Philip, xlii. 13. 

Artatus, river, xlni. 19. 

Arvcrnians, v. 34—join Hannilml, xxvii. 39. 

.^r«?i.^,son of Tarqumius, ii. 6. 

Anins, son of Porsena,ii. 14. 

./4ri/n/», Clusian, advises the Gauls to besiege Ciusiurn, 
and acts as their guide, v. 33. 
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Jinispiifi'; JirousM from Ktr«ri:<, xxvii. 37. 

^sravius, son of yi^no.is, huilila Altia IiOJi}»a. i. 3. 

Jl^dep/odorus, Gallic general, xlii. 51. xl». 7. 

Jit'Cahim, x>Mi. 29. 

jhupus, river, xxivi.29. 

JlKHuu-i, niouiil, xxxti. 5. 

of tl;e renturjes elects consuls, i.6()—consu¬ 
lar li iliiuus, v. .72—j)ra>tois,x. 22—jias-sos tlie laws 
of tlie twelve tallies, in. 11*!—and otliers, trn-s persons 
accus(‘d ol treason, VI. 20—declares wai, XXX!. t), 7. 

of the trilnines elects pleheiati niagisirates, 
ii. 50, 57 —oxcIihIps patricians, 6t>—its orders bind 
'all rank«, in. 55. viii. 12. 

Jlssemhlii of the curias detei mines on military affairs. 
V. 52. IX. 38! 

J}stapa hesicgeil, xxviii. 22—the inliahitantv }.ci fire to 
the city, and put tl eniselvos to deatli .win. 

jlsy/um, s.iiiclu.iry, opened by Koiniilus, t. H. 

.'Ilulaiita, i.‘ilaiid, .\\.xv. 38. 

jltcila hnlos with tlie xxii. 01—suiicii- 

ders to the Homans, wvi. 10—tlie inhalntaiits aie re¬ 
moved to Galatia, \.\vu. 3. 

Atrltan tuices, vn. 2. 

Jl. ./2/cr/u.i,consul, in. 31—pleheian trthune, Ixv. 

jiiliatnauitins, \ \ix. 12. x.xxii. M. xxxvi. 1-J. xxxvill. I. 

JtlliiJiKipic, x\i. 01. 

Jithens, jinihassadois sent thither from Koine to col 
led lawf-, 111 . 3J—it is saved fiuin lioing siirjn ised, liy 
l’hili|), by tlie ox|)CtlitKm of a courier, xxxi. 24, 20— 
It la visited by 1’. i^lhiiilius, xlv. 27. 

Jilhcnians send ambassadors to conipromise disputes 
betueeii 1*1 ili]> and the iT-'to'ians, xxvii. 3.0 —implore 
tlie piotectioii of Rome asiniiwt l’iiili[), xxvi. .5—ori¬ 
gin of tlu'ii war with 1‘lnlip, M--il.eii extravagaul 
coiiiplnuenls to Altalua, 15- their (oinpl;’.int.s in the 
A'.iolian coum il, 30—decrees apamsi Philip, 44—they 
intercede with Scipio in l.avotir of the ./Eloliaiis, 
XX XVII. 0—tlieir c lunactei, xlv. 23. 

Jithcntcum, fori,xxxvni. 1. xx.xix. 25. 

jUkena at., liioilior of King Eumenes, xxxviii. 12. 

Hthniagoras, ow Pliili|)’s goneruls, xxxi. 3-1, 35. 

AthoB, mount, xliv. 11. xlv. 30. 

pni'tor, hriiigs Huu-oiir to L. Manlius, X'Xi. 
26— stands lor lhe^oll^ulsilll^, xxii. 35—dedicate.^ the 
temple of concord, x.xiii. 21. 

/ . Aiilnis, consular iritnine. v. 13. 

/, Aitltui,, one of the lirsi < onsular tribunes, iv. 7. 

L. Atilms, plebeian trdnine, i.x. 30. 

J\'f. Aii(ius Ac^u/u.v, consul, maicliCH against the Sidi- 
cimane, vin. 16- 

t M. Atihus Regulus, consul, x. 32—defeated by the 
f^.aninites, ;i5—defeats tlieni, 36. 

AttiiuSf qua*slor, slain at CaniiEP, xxii. 49. 

Atdiua, govcrnoi of Locii, xxiv. J. 

^1. At'Jius lieguliLn,^ Stroud time consul, xxn. 25— 
coriducfslhfi war, accordin'/ to the advice of f'abnis, 
x.\ni.21—censor, xxiv. 11—abdicates, 43. 

M. AtiLius^ prinior, xxiv. 4.i—cle.iis the (,iiy of foieigu 
religious rites, x.xv. 1— ambasaador to J’lolemy, 
XXVII. 4. 

C. AfihuB SfrranvB, pnrtor. xxi. G2—pontilf, xxii. 3.5— 
curule’jedile, xx’xiv. 5. 

C. Atmius Laheo, prietor, xxxvi. 45, 

C. military tribu.'o, ilirovvB the standard j 

among the enemy, xxxiv, 46. 

Afintartia, xxvii. 30. xxix. 12. xlv. 30. 

AtruiB C/m6«e, leader of a mutiny at Siirro, be¬ 
headed, xxviii. 21,'29 


Attulu.f, king of As.a, \xvi. 21—winteis at A7gina, 
xxvn. 30, !i3—takes Opus, where be narrowly es 
rapes being surprised liy Plnlip, and returns to Asia, 
xxvni. 7—he escorts the Homan ainliassadors to Pcs 
sinus, and gives ihmn tl e sacred stone Cylieir, x\!x. 
11—(onies again to PirafU', xxxi. J4—exhorts tic 
2Eto’iaiis to join m the war against Philip, 15—L's 
ainliassadois solicit aid from the Romans ngainsl 
Antioclms, xxxii. K—his death, xxxiii. 21. 

Attains, hiother of Eumenos, comes to Rome, xxxv. 
23—again, with the (onpiatulations on the virtoiy 
over Aiitioi hus, xlv. 19—Ins honourable conduct to¬ 
wards h’s lirotlier, 20. 

Aitius Tullius, Volscian general, ii. 35—ciilcrtaiiiH Co 
riolanus—intlaiins Ins couiiirynicn against the Ko- 
11 .:ns, 1 8—i- joined in command with Coriolaiius,9 
—the /IhiuaiiMcAiso to act under his comniand, 10. 
i Ati/s, king of Alba, i. 3. 

Aiuiifinus, king ot Allia, i. 3. 

! Areniuic, mount, i. O—addod to the city, and given to 
[ the 1-atHies, 33-seized by tlie seceding p<»pulace, in 5(*. 

\ lake, xmv. 13. 

} Aiifdus, river, x\ii. 44. 

Aiiiinsfus Cirsar shut tlielempk* of Janus, i. 19—built 
and icpaitid many teiii[>Uis, iv. 20—finallv sulniued 
11 , wviii. 12. 

: Aii(rur<-, their college formed by Nnrna, iv. 4—at fitsl, 
^ three ill iinmher, x. 6—five {ilebeians added, 9—cere 
I niomes at taking auguries, i. 16 
I Autis, x\\v. 37, 51. xlv. 27. 

i Q. Aulni-i Gcjic/ai-jK'.-, consul, vin. 37—a second lime, 
i ix. 15—in.tstor of hoise, he kills the Samnitc general, 
and IS himself slam, 22. 

C. Aurelius Cotta, prtulor, xxx. 26. 

C. Aurelius Seaurits, prrelor, xxxix. 6. 

C. Aurelius, consul, x' m. 12. 

J,. Aiirehiis Cotta, military inbniie, xl. 27, 28. 

.V. Aurelius Cotta, plelKuim leililo, xxiii. 30—governor 
of Puteoli, XXV. 22 —< ominissioner of sacrifices, xxix. 
j 38 —anibassailor to PJiilip, .\\\. 26. 

I Avrnn, or Onrigis, city in Spain, xxiv. 42. 

Avruvea tiuessa, viii. 1.5—a lolony settled there, ix. 28. 

I Auruvnaus make war on the Romans, ii. 16, 17. 26*— 
i Huriciider ibeniselvcs, viii. 15. 

j C. Aurunc,uitius, piulor, xxvn. 6—miiitary tribune, 
.\xvii. 41. 

J 4 . Aurunculenis, prador, xxxvi. 45. 

Ausetunians, subdued f*y Hannibal, xxi. 23—roused to 
isurreciioii against the Romans, by Indibilis, xxix. 
j 2—are conquennl, ’. 

Ausomans defeated by the Romans, viii. 16 —extermi¬ 
nated, ix. 25. 

Auspices alicndcd to on all occasions, 1 . 36. vi. 41— 

I < onfined to tiie patnciann, iv. 6, 41—ne^declcd.ixi. 63 
; —f.il^^ely reported, V. 10. 

./Jrc.f, never, uftei Puldicola,canted before the magis¬ 
trates in the city, xxiv 9 

! B 

Babvlov, ixxvui. 17 

Baechtr, or Barchavats, XXMX. 9—extirpated, 17. 

Bardius, Campanian, challenges Crispinus, and files, 
XXV. 10. 

Cn. Birbuis Tampfiilus, plebeian tribune, brings an ac¬ 
tion against the censors, xxix. 37—placed at the head 
of an army in Gaul, he is defeated with great 
slaughter, xxxii. 7. 
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*V. Btfbtus, amlias.'.nflor from Snpjo to Oarihage, 
XXX. —pretor, xxxv. 10—wages war wttlj I’hilip, 

XXXVI. 10. 

Jif. Bvbius consul, xl. 18. 

Q. Beabius Tamphtltts, Qiiibussador to Hannibal, \xi. 
G—to Cartilage, 18. 

Q. Baibius Jferenmus, plebeian tribune, invcigliB a- 
gaiiint the senate, and the augurs, zxii. 34. 

C^. Babius Sulea, ambassador to Ptolemy, xlii. 6. 

iltsctt/onitts, staiidnrd-licarer, throws llie standard 
into the enemy's camp and is the first that enters,xli.4. 
Btpciila, xxvii. 18. xxvm. 13. 

JifTfica, xxvm. 2. 

Butts river, xxviii. 22. 

Balearic isles, xxn. 23. xxiii. 4. xxvih. 37- 

——-sJingers, xxi. 21, 55. xxii. 37. xxviii. 36. 

Ballista. mount, xxxix. 2. xli. 18. 

Banhus: of Nola, inclined to favour Hannibal, is en¬ 
gaged by the kindness of Moroellus, x\iu. 15. 
Barbosthenc.i, mount, xxxv. 27. 

Barcinc family, xxiii. 13. xxvui. 12, 41. 

- faction, XXI. 2, 9. 

Barley, given instead of wheat, to coliorts that lost 
their standards, xxvii. J3. 

Bargyhft, xxxii. 33. xxxiii. 25. 

Bastaraxans, xl. 5,57. 

Bear^i,^\(i\ shaved by Ihc ancient Romans, v.4—after- i 
wards suflered togrow long in timeof njourning,vi.'’(>. i 
Bcllona, viil. 9—victorious, x. 19. ! 

Bellovcsus, nephew of Ambigarus, king of the (‘cits, i 
leads a body of them into Italy, v. 34. | 

Benei'cvlvin, formerly Jilalevcnium, iv. 27. xxii. 13 | 
XXV. 17. XXVII 10. I 

liertsa suriendered to the Homans, xliv. 45. xlv.29. 
Ihsaltiana. xhv. 4.). 

IHthitnia, xwii. 30. xxix. 12. xxxiii. 30. 

Bituriites Gauls, v. 34. 

Blastus surrendeis Salapia to Marcellus, xxvi. 38. 
Blosti,\'wo brothers in Capua, detected in aconspirai.y 
uganist the Homans, xxvii. 3. 

Boerhar, king of Mauritania, xxix. 30. 

Bocchar, an oflicer sent by Pyphax against Masiiussa, 
XXIX. 32. 

xxvii. 30. xxviii. 8. xxix. 12. xxxiii. 14—joins j 
the Romans against Perseus, xlii. 44. | 

Boian f/rm/.s', xxxii.29,30—submit to the Romans, 31 — 
defeat the Romans, xxxiii. 30—surrender to the con¬ 
sul Domitiiis, xxxv. 40. 

Bomilcar, Carthaginian admiral, sails (o I.ocn, xxiii. 

41—to Syracuse, xxiv. 36. }?ee xxv. 25,27. 

Bononia, colony, xxxvii. .57~depopulated by Idgurians, 

XXXIX. 2. 

Books, linen, deposited in the temple of i»Joneta,iv.20. 
Books of the magistrates, iv. 7. 20. 

Sibylline, inspected, lu. 10, &-f. 

Bostar, Carthaginian governor of Saguntum, xxii. 22 
— ambassador to Philip, xxin. 34. 

Bovtanum, ix. 28—taken by the Romans, 31—taken 
from the Sammtes, x. 12, 43. 

BovilltF, X. 47. 

Brachiillas, bosotarcb, or chief magistrate of Hoeotia, 
xxxiii. 27. xxxv. 47. 

Brennus, leader of the Gauls, defeats the Romans at 
the Allia, v. 38—his insolence when weighing the j 
ransom of the capital, 48. t 

Bridge, Sublician, built, i. 33. ii. 10. j 

Bridges broken down to retard Hannibal’s march, 
xxvi. 9. 


Briiia, Cenomanian Cauls settle in that quarter, v. 35. 

Brundustttm, promontory, x. 2. 

Brundusium, harbour, xxiii. 33—the inhabitants com* 
mended by the Romans, xxvii. 10. 

Bruttian states revolt to the Carthaginians, xxii. 61— 
proceedings of the Carthaginians m Diuttium, xxiv. 
1—Brullians lake Croto, 2. See xxv. 1. xxvi. 12. 
xxvn. 41. 

Brutulus Papius, who had advised the Samnites to 
break the truce with the Homans, avoids, by a vol¬ 
untary death, being sent prisoner to Rome, vni. 29. 

Bitsa, Apulian woman, entcrtnins at Canusiiim the re¬ 
mains of the defeated Koinaii army, xxii. 52. 

Buxtntum, colony, xxxn. 29. , 

Byzantium, xxxii. 33—seized by Gauls, xxxviii. 16. 


Cocas slain by Hercules, i. 7. 

Ij. CtFciltus Mctelhi.i, after the battle of Cnnnte, pro- 
po>cs 10 aliaridon Italy, xxii. 53—is dusgrared by tne 
censors, xmv. IP. 

M. Ctsrilius Jifrlcl/us, plebeian rcdile, xxvii. 36—pra;- 
tor, xxvm. 19—ambassador to Attains, xxix. 11. 

Q. C<rciliui, plebeian tribune, iv. 16. 

Q. Ceenhus pontiff, xxm. 21—Plebeian a'dilc, 

xwn. 21—master of horse, axviii. 10—consul and 
dictator, XXIX. 11. 

CiPdieius, centurion, at tlie head of some Roman fiigi 
tives at Veil, routs the Ktrunans, v. 45, 46. 

C<rdtcius, lieutenant general, x. 40. 
defeated, i. 10. 

C«erc entertains tiie Roman priests and vestals, v. 40— 
an alliance ol hospiiatity i.s formed with the inhab- 
I itants, and afterwaids war declared against them, 
1 vii. 19—peace is granted to them,20—they assist Sci 
j pio in fitting out a fleet, xxvm. 45. 

CtPnovtaniamt the only Gallic tribe that did not revolt 
to Hannibal, xxi. .55—they join Ilaniilcar, xxxi. ]0~ 
are sfrqiped of llitur arms by M. Funus, who is or¬ 
dered to restore tluim.and quit the country, xxxix. 3. 

Ctrso. See Duilius, Fahms, (^umlms. 

Calahrta, xxm. 34. 

Calatta, ix. 2,28—taken by Hie Samnites, 43—^joins the 
Curtliuginians, xxn. 01. xxm. 14—surrenders to the 
Romans, xxvi. 10. xxvn. 3. 

Pacuvum Calavius, acquires an ascendency over the 
senate and people of Canipama, xxm. 2, 3—hinders 
his son Pcrolla fiom killing Hannibal, 9. 

Calavti charged with setting fire to Koine, xxvi. 27. 

Cajeta, xl. 2. 

Calendar published by Flavius, ix. 46. 

Cates taken by the Romans, and a colony established, 
via. 10. xxn. 1.5. xxm. 31. xxiv. 45. xxvi. 9,16. xxvii. 
9. xxix. 15. 

Callicrates, Achiean, xli. 23. xlv. 31. 

Callifa, viii. 25. 

Callicula, mount, xxii. 15, 10. 

Callidromus, a summit of mount C£ta, xxxvi 16,17,18. 

Calor, river, xxiv. 14. xxv. 17. 

C. Calpurnius, xxn. 61. 

C. Calpurnius Piso, praetor, xxv. 41—again, xxvi. 10, 
15, 21—governor of Capua, xxvii. 6—triumphs .over 
the Lusitanians, xxxix. 42—consul, xl. 37. 

L. Calpurnius, ambassador to the Aebrans, xxxii. 19. 

Camertians, in Umbria, xxviit.t 45. 

Campania, it. 52. 
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Campanians and Sididnians overpowered l>y the ' 
Siiinnjtes, vii. xxix.—implore aid from tlie Romans, | 
and are refused, xxx.tll—surrender tliemsclves ashu!)- i 
jeclK to llic Homans, viii. 11—arc deprived of a pait . 
ofdieir lands, ami made citizens of Home wiHioiit i 
ri{;htof suflTiage, 14—misconduct of tlicir senate and i 
populace, xxni, 24 —lliey sutTocalc the Homan sol 
dn?rs, and invite llannilial, xxv. l.'l—arc lH?-,ic(;od hy 
the Romans, xxvi. 4—at the instijjation of Vihins 
Virius, twenty-seven senntois poison themselves, 14 
—puiiKshinent of their senate, ].>, 1C—a coiispiiacy 
of the Campaninna discovered, xxvii. 3-a part of 

• their lands sold, xxviii. 4ii. 

Cnnaslrum, ^iroinontory at Casaandrea, xxxi. 45. xliv. 
41. 

C‘ Caninnis Rflnlv^, pra“lor, xlii. 28. xliii. 11. xlv. 42. 

C«wn<t, nver, .wv. 12. 

Crtnaic, town, Axii. 43—battle, 47, &c.—Roinuii troops 
on"ai»ed there liainshed to Sicily, xxiu. 31—tlioy he- 
sei-ch Marcellus to employ them, xx'v. C—tliesoiuile 
inexorahle towards them, 7—tiie knights wlio fled 
thence disiiraced, xxvii. 11. 

Cdutbcnuvi IV aMU. 47. *■ 

C. Cavuleius., pJehi-ian irihunc, procures a repeal of Hie 
law, winch piolnhited the uiterinurriage of plebeians 
with palMcians, iv. C. 

.V. CanuUivs, plelieian tribune, iv. 44. 

Canulcms Dives, prtetor, xlii. 28. 

Cumisium aflords shelter to the Homan fugitives from 
(Ellina', xxii. 50. 52. 

Ctipena,\o\vn, xxn. 1. 

——-pates, 1,26. vn. 23. x. 23. xxiii. 32. xxv. 40. 

xxvi. 10. 

Cdpfnaitan war, v.8, 

Cupetus. king of Alba, i. 3. 

Captfo/, vowed by Tarquiniua Hriscus, i. 38—built by 
'rarqumius Snjieibus, 55—is seized by Ileidomius, a 
.Sahiiie, with slaves and oxil(3.‘!, in. 15—recovered, lb 
—besieged by tlic Hauls, v. 43 —saved by geese, 47— 
the siege laised, 49—the lower part ImiJt with hewn 
sfono, VI. 4. 

Capitolina hill, 1 .10—given to the Sabines for their 
lesidence, 33. 

Cappadocia, xxwii. 21, 40. 

Caprit marsh, i. 16. 

Capua, formerly Vulturmnn, iv. 37—remarktihlc for 
luxury, vii. !fb—pia tects appointed by the Homans 
to govern n, ix. 20—Uaninbal spends the winter 
there, xxiii. 18—it is besieged by the Ronian.s, xxv. 
20, 22. XXVI. 1, 4—taken, 14. 

Capvsa, .son of Oisalccs, king of Numidia, succeeds 
his luiher, and is slam, xxix. 29. 

Coptjs, king of Alba. i. 3. 

Capi/s, who gave name to Capua, xiv. 37. 

Carales, XMii. 40. xxx. 39. 

CaraniLS, liist king of Mjccdonia, xlv. 9. 

Cana, xxxni. 19,27. 

Carina-, part of Home, xxvi. 10. 

Carmtntu, prophetess, i. 7. 

Canneutal gale, ii. 49. 

Carmentis, a craggy hill, v. 47. 

Carnulians, v, 34. 

Carseoli, colony, x. 3, 13—refuses its proportion of 
jtroops, xxvii. 9. xxix. 15. xlv. 42. 

Carleia, taken by Hannibal, xxi. 5. 

Carieia, a seaport on the Atlantic ocean, xxviii. 30. 

Carthaginians send an army into Sicily, iv. 29—their 
treaty with the Romans, vii. 27—renewed, iz. 43— 


they besiege Saguntmn, xxi. 6—and take It, 14—war 
IS declared hy Home, 18—the Carl haginians are final¬ 
ly vanquished by Scipio, and eonipelled to submit 
to his lerms of pence, xxx. 35, 37—See Hunmbal, 
Jl/ffge, Hasdrubal —the ('arthagimaiis send to Rome 
the first payineiil of the tribute, and receive some of 
their hostages, xxxn. 2—oiler ships and corn to the 
Romans, xxxvi. 4—dispute with Masimssa, xl. 17— 
send ambassadors to Rome, with complaints against 
him, xlii. 23. 

Carthage, J^c?c, described, attacked by Scipio, xxvi. 
42—taken with immense booty, and the hostages of 
all the Spanish states, 46, .50. 

Carthulo, Carllmginiaii general, conducts the prisoners 
to Horne, and isordcreil to ijuit Italy, xxn. 58. 

^ C- C'arcilms i^pvletinus, caintulatoH with Perseus for 
tlie garusoM of 1'scana, xliii. 18. 

/>. Caroihvs, plebeian tribune, xxv. 3. 

' 5>. Carvilius, runile anlile, x. 9. 

! Sp. C'lrvihii.s, advises to choose half the senate out of 
] the Laiines, xxiii. 22—<1 uh augur, xxvi. 23. 

Carn/ni.s, (onsul, t.ikes Amiteinum, and other 
towns HI Samnnim, xx.vix. 44. 

Ciirijstus,ci\y in Hri’Cie, xwi. 15. xxxii. 30. 

Coriistvs, in Inguiia, xin. 7. 

Carij.s/iuvs, <irccint\, harassed by descents of the Ro- 
maiKs and Rhodians, x.xx'i. 45. xxxii. 16—send suc¬ 
cour to Chalcis, XXXV. 38. 

Casbundreu, xxvin. 8. xini. 23—obliges the Romans to 
relne, xliv. 11, 12, 

Ca'<ihnuiii,\\\\. 15—its remarkable siege, xxiii. 17, 20— 
It IS recovered by the Homans, xxiv. 19. 

Casinvm, colony, ix. 28. xxn. 13. xxvi. 9. 

Ca.-^sander betrays Maronca to Philip, and is poisoned 
by bis Older, xxxix. 34. 

C. Cassius Longinus, consul, xhi. 28, 

Sp. Cas.'inis, corn-ul, takes Pomelia. and triumphs. Ii. 
17—i.s iliefiist masicr of horse, 18—a second time 
consul, 33—a third time, he first proposes an agra- 
iiitn law, 1 .S found guilty of treason, and executed,41. 

Catior, a temple vowed to him, n. 20. viii. II. 

Castnln,n strong city in Spain, joins the Romans, 
XXIV. 41—re-uniies with the (’arthaginians, xxvin. 
19—surienders to Scipio, 20. 

Caf/inn, xxvn. 8. 

CatapvHa, engines, XX). II. x\vi. 47. 

Q. Cassius, plebeian ivdile, xxvii. 6 — carries an ofler. 
iiig to l)el[di), XXVIII. 4,5. 

Candiurn, and the Catidine forks, ix. 2, 5, 10, 27. 

Coiilonia besieged by order of Fabius, xxvii. 12—re¬ 
lieved by Hannibal, 15. 

Cavnvs, mount, xl. 50. 

Celeres instituted by Romulus, i. 15 — their tribune, 
Hrutus, .59. 

Cells, V. 34. 

Celtihcria, xxvni. 1. 

Ce'fihenan mountains, x'xi. 43. 

Ccliiheriavs shake oft' the yoke of the Carthaginians, 
xxn. 21—are engaged by the Homan generals, on the 
same teriii.s that they had stipulated with the Car- 

thaginiaiiH, xxiv. 40—they desert Scipio, xxv. 93_ 

are subdued by M. Silanus, xxvni. 2— they attack 
Fulviu> I'^laccus, prn-tortXl. 30—are defeated, 32—are 
flnuiiy subdued, xii. 26. 

Cenchrea, port of Corinth, xxvni. 8. xxxii. 17. 

Ctnoma.%ian Oauls settle in Italy, v. 35—are attached 
to the Romans, xxi. 55—join the Ligurians, xxxi. 
10—are defeated by Cn. Cornelius, xxxix. 3. 
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Censors rrcatcil. iv. H—first plckjian, vn. '■i'','—a i 

disgraced liy his colleague, xxix. 37—term of the of- j 
fice reduced fiom five years to one year and a half, 
iv. 2^. IX. :a 

Census, general survey, instituted, i. 42,43. 

Centuries of l.n/ffhfs, three chosen hy Komulus, i. 13 
—iheir numbers doubled by Serving Tullius, 42—the 
people divided into centuries hy the same, 42—pre¬ 
rogative ccniury, v. It*, x.22. xxiv. 7. x.wi. 22. 

Ceiiturivn, chid, or first priniipilu.s, vn. 41. v«i. 8. 

C. Ceiiteniu.s, propra'tor, xxii. H. , 

J\f. Cenfevitis, remarkable centurion, xxv. 19. 

CephaUenta, xxxvi. ll. xvxvii. 13. xxxix. 5. 

Cephaivs, Kpnote general, xliii. 18. xlv. 2G. 

Cercina, island, xxii. .'{J. xxxui. 48. 

Ceres, it. 41 — hei temple, in. 5r>—her mysteries, xxxi. 
47—games, x\\. 39. 

Cessation of business proclaimed, iii. 3, 27. iv. 20, 31. 
vi. 2, 7. vn. 0, 2?^—(o continue eighteen days, x. 21— 
a voluntary cessation, ix. 7. 

Chair, curule, i. 8. n. 54. vn. 1. x. 7—one sent to king 
Syphax, xxvii. 4. 

Chteronea, xxxv. 40. xlu. 43. 

Chafeedun, xxxv. 40. 

Chalcis in Kuhaa, whence the peojile of Cumir derive 
their oriirin, vin. 22—gammoned hy Phthp, xxvn. 30 
—attempted hy the Konians, xxvni. 0—‘’urierulered 
to Antiochns, xxxv. 51. xini. 7, 

Chaonia, xxxn. 5. xini. 

Charilaus snrrciulers Tala'pcljs to the Romans, viii. 25. 

Chersonesvs, x'xxi. 10. 

Chios, island, xxxvii. 11, 27. 

Cibtra, xxxviii. 14. xlv. 25. 

C. Cicereius^ prwtor, xli. 2 H. xlii. 21. xlv. 15. 

Cthcia xxxiii. 19. xxxv. 13. xxwni. J9, 

Ciminian forest penetrated by a Itoman army, ix.30. :i7. 

Ctneius, an ancient hisloiian, comincndod, vit. 3. 

/.. Cinctus j9lime7itus luk«'n hy llaiiiiibal, vxi. 38—prin- 
lor, xxvi. 23. xxvn. 

Jil. Cincius .Alimevtus, plebeian tribune, sent to Scipio, 
xxix. 20. 

Circe, \. 49, 

Circeii, colony,!. .50. n. 39. xxvn. 9. xxix, 15. 

Circus, jninci[»al, built by 'r.'irqutnius I'riacus, i. 35— 
goals first placed in it, viii. 20. 

Circus, Apolliniinan. iii. 03—ovcrllowed. xx\. 38. 

-. Flntniiimn, in. 54—the altar of Neptune there¬ 
in, xxvill. 11. 

Cirta, capital of Cypinix, surienriers to Masinisoa, 
XXX. 12—on whom Sr.ipio bestows it, 44. 

CithcPTon, mount, xxvi. 20. 

Citturn, city, xlii. 5! —ninunt, \liii. 21. 

Cictl law published by Flavius, ix. 46. 

Clampetia taken by the Romans, vxiv. 38. xxx. 19. 

Classes of the people, i. 43. iv. 4. 

Clastidnim betrayed to the ('arihaginians, xxi. 48. 
xxix. II. 

C’audia Qyinta, Homan matron, receives llie Idiean 
Mother, xxix. 14. 

Claudtan family always zealous champions for the pa¬ 
tricians, vi. 41 —and opposersof the plebeians, iv. 34. 

- tribe, ii. 16. 

-camp, xxiii. 31, 39, 48. xxv- 22. 

Claiidivs, historian, viii. 19. ix. 5—translated the an¬ 
nals of Acilms, xxv. 39. 

Claudiu.s Asellvs, encounters Jubcllius Taurca, a 
Campanian, xxni. 46, 47. 

.Appius Claudius, formerly Atta Clausus, removes 


from Rcgillum to Rome, with rv large number of clt 
ents, who are admitted citizens, and is made a sotia- 
lor, 11 . 10—consul, 21. 

Jippivs Claudius, son of Appius, ii. 56—is sent against 
the Volscians, and his army, through dislike to liJm, 
fiy before the enemy, 59. 

.^pptu.s decemvir, in. 33—Ins ambition, 35— 

violence, 3(1—hist, 44—he nlidirales the deceinvirate, 
.54—and puts himself to dcutlj, in prison, 58. 

.dppius Claudius,poaot the preceding military tribune, 
IV. 54. 

Ji]ipiu.s Claudius, grandson of (ho decemvir, opposes 
the a<lmis«.ion of plebei.'ins to (he consulsliip, vi. 40 - 
is made dictator, \ ii. 0—dies consul, 2.5. 

Jlppiu.'i C/'iudnis, 111 the ollice of censor, makes the fa¬ 
mous rorul, and nquedurt fhiotigh his advice, thi 
Tofitian faiin'y coninnt (lie chariie of tlie iitea of 
Ilercnile.s to public slaves, and become extinct, i\. 29 
—he IS made consul, 42—interiex', x. 11.—consul a 
Bcrond iiiiu', 1.')—pitctor,22—Jus proceedings against 
llu' Sainnilo*, 31. 

j3/>pni.i C/<ii‘dnis, consul, first makes war against Car- 
thaiie, xwi 1. 

tdppms Claudius, military tribune, xxii. 53—prador, 
xAiii. 21—commands in Sicily, 3li—consul, xxv. 3—is 
wounded at the Meire of Capua, xxvi. I. 

C. Clnmhu.'.. son of Appius, consul, in. l.'». 4l>, .58 iv.6. 

C.C'laiu/iii.<i C/ccro,proseciit<‘sfhecon’-nlI{<»niilius,m.3l. 

C. Claudius Centho, inlerrex, xxn. 34—dictator, xxv. 
2—pra'tor. x w. 2. 

C. Claudni.s Jipcro, xxiv. 17—rotuin!itids in Spain, and 
IS baffled by llasdiubul, xxvi. 17—is made consul, 
xxvn. 34—encounters Uanmlial several times, 41,42 
goes against Jlasdrulnil, 43—ordeis IJasdi ubnl’h head 
to he thrown in the enemy’s view, 51—triumphs, 
xxvm. 9—IS made censor, xxix. 37. 

C. Claudius Putcher, consul .\li. 8—Iniimphs, 13. 

C. Claudius jsfero, prndor xl. 18, 

JiT. Claudius, client of the decemvir, claims Virginia 
ns 1ns slave, in. 14—goes into e\ lo, ,58. 

Jlf. Claudius J^hirri'llus, priidor, xxii. 35 — i.s sent, after 
the haltle of Cann.T, to collerl the remains of the 
army, 57—dofeals Hannibal at Nola, xxiii. 16—is 
chosen <onsul a second lime, and ahihcates, 3l—as 
proconsul, icpulses Hannibal, 40—is inadcfotisiil a 
third lime, xxiv. 9—coinniands m Sirilv,2J—besieges 
Byrai-usO, 33—takes it, xxv. 23, 21— liimuphs on the 
Alban inoimt, and enleis ihe city in nvaiioii. xxvi. 
21 —IS consul a fourth liii><‘, 22—worsted hy Hanm 
bal, xxvn. 12—tlefeuis him, 14—i'' made ( on.''Ul a fifili 
time,21—en.snared by a siratagem, and Siam, 26, 27. 

.M. CUindivs .M'lrcflliis, son of the consul, military 
tribune, xxvi.2»). xxiv. 11,20. 

Jlf. Claudius prador, xxxviii. 3.5. 

P. Claudius Tw/cAcr, coTisul, xx\!x.n2. 

T. Claudius, pra*fectof the allies, \xvii. 41. 

Q. C/awdiT/j, plebeian tribune, x\).63. 

Claudius Flamen, prador, xxvn. 21. 

Tib. Claudius .Bscllus, military tribune, xxvii. 41 — 
prador, xxviii. JO—plebeian irdilc, xiix. 11. 

Til). Claudius JV*cre, priPlor, xxix. 11—conaiil, .txxvni 
26, 39. 

Clazomeniaus, xxxviii. 39. 

Cleumenes, first tyrant of Lacediemon, xxxiv. 26. - 

Cleome, xxxin. H. xxxiv. 25. 

Cleonym.u.s, Laceda?monian general, brings an aimv 
into Italy, and takes Tburw, but i.s driven out by 
the PatavianSf x. 2. 
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Vlf opafra, consort of Alexander, king of Epire, viii.ild. 

CUopatru, queen of Efiypl, xxvii. 4. xxxvu. 3. xlv. 13. 

Cloacina, in. 48. 

Cloak, embroidered, sent to Cleopatra, xxvii. 4. 

Cloak of tlic Gieciun fasliion, charged as an instance 
of cllemniary on Scipio, xiix. 19. 

11. 13. 

Qracthus C/a^lnts, A^.quan general, vanquished, and 
taken liy thnniinatus, ui. -8. 

Clfclius Tn/ltu.t, lloiiian jinihussador, murdered by 
order of 'rohimnni.s, iv. 17. 

Q. Clfflius Suuius, one of the first consular triiiuiies, 

IV. 7. 

Cltrhvs, consul, ii. 21. 

Q. Cl^rhus Siculus, censor, vi. 31. 

P^. Claims, consiil.ir iiilmiie, vi. 31. 

Cloi'dicits, Gallic goner.il, m ircaty with PciseiH, 
xliv. 2<). 

Cluihini irench, i. 23 ii.! h. 

CtUlhuS, Vol.Sc Kill g(MH!l.ll, IV h. 

Clui/ius, duel iiuieisii.iie at \II>a, i. 22, 23. 

Clusiuin, V. 33—hr-iegeii hy tlie (jlaiils, x.\xv. 20. 

Cluiyiuin, foriin-ily Caniei.s, ,\. 2.i. 

Cluiuu, lake 11 Ijy tue S. niiuled, recotered by tiio Ro 
lijiiiis,IX. 3. 

Cluvta and Oppiu, <^llll|)anl^ln women, havi- then li 
hejty and inoin-rly ie>.iorcd, \xvi. 34. 

C. Cliivius, lieuienaiif-gmieial, xliv. 40. 

C’. Chivius Suriilu, pra-tor, \li. 28. 

Sp. Clumiis, piaKor, iln. 0. 

Ciniliis, XX wii. Ih. 

Cnossians refuse lo lestorc ihc Jloinaii prisoneis, 
X.\A\ li. 00 

C'llr-Syriu, ..\x!ii. 111. xln. 29. vlv. 11. 

Caluucutan pule sliiick hy ligiitniiig, xxxv, 9. 

Cctliun moHiii .Hided to Ihc city, i. 30. 33. 

Colla/iiiiakfu liomilie 8ahni(‘s, i. 38. 

C'oilutinus. 8c-(' 7'« t'lj inn I u s, 

Colliuc pale, n. 11 ni .71. vn. IJ. vni. 1.7. xxvi. 10. 

Calms, anciiuit hislori.ui, xxi. 3H. x\n 31. xviii. fi. 
XXVI. 11. XXVII. 27. x\ix. 27. xxxiii. 7. xxxviii. 40. 

Colophon, xxxvn. 20. xxxviii. 39. 

Combullcila, xxiii. 39. xxiv. 20. 

Coinc Muaa, x.wii. 13, 30. xxxni. 36 

Coiiiiniuin besieged. \. 39—burnt, 44. xxv. 24. 

Jomitnim. part ol llie forum where the curias assem¬ 
bled, VI. 1.')—((>\ered, xwii. :U), 

Post ComifIII•<, consul. i\. IH — again, 33. 

CoTiipsa given up to tlie Caiiiuiginiaus, xxin. J—-lecov- 
cred hy the Romans, x.Mit. 20. 

Concord, hv.r icmpic, ix. 40. xxii. 33. xxvi. 23—altar, 
XXIV. 22. 

Conscript so na meci, n 1. 

Commentarns of rs’iima, puhlislicd hy Ancus Muiciiis, 
I. 32. 

-of Scrvius 'rulliiis, 1 . 00. 

—-of the |)oniills, iv. 3. vi 1. 

■ -of king Eumenes, xlni. 6. 

Consentta, viii. 2 I. i.w. 1. xxvin. 11, xxx. 19. 

Consuaha, games of Neptune, i. 9. 

Consuls, first creatc'd, i. 00—(h'eemvirs, in. 33—consuls 
again, 54, 5.7—cxnisiilar tiibunes, iv. 0, 7—one plebe¬ 
ian consul admitted, vi. 35, 42—both consuls plebe* 
tan, XX ill. 31. 

Coiiienrlira taken hy the Konmns, and plundered, 
against the will of the commanders, vi. 4. 

Cora, colony, viii. 9—refuses conlribulion, xxvit. 9. 

Corbio, 11. 39. 111. 06. 


Corlfio, 111 Spain, taken, xxxix. 42. 

Corcifra, island, xxvi. 24 xxxvi. 42. 

Corinth, XXVII. 31. x.XMi. 37. xxxviii. 7. xlv. 28. 
Corintiiian bmj, xxvi. 26. xxviii. 7. xliv. 1. 

. Cortoli taken hy Maic ius, ii. 3!!. 

' Conieu't forced to dimU tlie poison which she had pre- 
i p.*red lor her husband, viii. 18. 

Ci'i'iicUus Jlarbotus, cliiel pontilf, JX. 40. 
ji. Cornelius, Him >\or, lii. 24—c liicf pontilf, iv.27— 
consular Inb'ine, vi. tifi—.iguiii,42. 
j Jlul. Cornelius Jlrrnia. iliclaloi, viit. 38. 

I JliU. Cornelius Jit rmu, lieruhl, delivers u[i to the Sam- 
j intes tlie suicUc.s for tl.e convenlion of Caudmni, 

I IX. JO. 

I Jlul. Cornrhus military liiburie, kills Tolum- 

j iniis, king ol the Veienies, iv. 19—and olfeis the 
I giaud s|tutls, 2 c—!■> iiKHie tmi-ul, 30—consular tri- 
I bunt'. 31. 

I .Hill. Cor-u’liUf^ Ce.'M's. dll laio!. vi. 11 —ovei ll«! 0 \vsthe 
I VoImi.cii^, l.t—iiuin i'oiiv M. ]\la'ilnis fur sedition, 16. 

.^uL Cornelmt. n v j/.s. niasi«'i of hoit.e. \ ii. 19—again, 
i 26—consul, >8 —\.uiijunIhs ibe 8.iimiites, and tri- 

umtibs, 36, 3o—ll.e mst who waged war willi the 
^ Sammies, x. 31 

jinl. Cornelius Jllniimiula, |iiO|)i.i'tor, commanding in 
' Saidinia, xxiii. 21—jnicior, x.wv. 21. 

Cornelius, consular tnliuiie, vi. 5. 

Cii. Cornelius Ce.-.sa#,cousului inhune, iv. 49—again, 
01. 

Cn. Cornelius Cos.su.s, < oiisul, iv. .74—consular tribune, 
58—again, v. 10. 

i C’h. Cornelius Dulabellu, king in leligious riles, xxvii. 
! 30. 

! Cm. Coiniims Jjintuhi.'-, military tribune, xxii. 49— 
cpia’sioi, be fights llannil>al with doubtful success, 
xxv. 19~curule a-diie, xxix. II—consul, xxx. 40— 
protests against tlie (h‘crec ot the senate giving peace 
to ltic> I'aithagniiaiis. 43. 

Cn. Cornelius Cethegu.^, consul, xxxil. 27. 

Ch. Cornelius JH<reiidu,ijml k'li C’oriioilus Blaaio, prui- 
tois, x.\xiv. 42. 

i Cn. Cornclm.s JJispalus, c.onsnl, \\i. 14. 

' 7v. Cornelius hcipio, sent by bis biolher against lias- 
I druhal. x\j. 32 —Ills actiiuis, 00, Ol.xxii. 19, 21--lie 
ac ts 111 ronjunc tion with Ins brother, xxiu. 20,29, 48, 
49. x\iv. 41—49—loimiiaiicls .igaiiisl ll.iediubal Bar- 
j cKis, xxv. 32—dosetled l-y tlie Geltil/eiiuiife.he and his 

ill my are ciii oil, 30. 

' J.. Coi iicliiis Lcmulus, consul, vHi. 22—advises to ac- 
^ (M pt ilio terms dictated hj I’oiitius, at tbiudiuni, ix. 4, 
Jj. Co rue! Ills .Muhipmcnsis, i oiisiil, m. ‘.2, 2.!, 40. 

J.. Coniciius .5* mil riev, V !i. 2—consul, 23. 

L.Cornilius .Sc tonsc;' .\ 1 1. •.5,26. 

J.. Cojiielnis CtHo/c/cci.s. < UiUb! a-clile, .\xvil 21. 

L. Conielms /.<7//cc/cc.^, < liiel piiiiU!l. xxii. JO. 

/,. Cornehus l.i-nlulii.',, i omiiiaiiiler in ndigjous affairs, 
j xxv. 2—piicloi, 41—Jienienanl gcncial, xxvm. 14. 

I L. Cornelius Lcniuiiis sure ei ris I'c ipio in the govern- 
J ment ol H|.aiii. xxviu. :’8—deteals JndihiJjs, who is 
I slam, xxi.\.2, :—is riirnle a ciile, II. 
i Cornelius icz/cco, biothei ol i’liliims, takes Oriiigis, 
j xxvm. 3—iHelec.ied piuitor, x\xiv. .>4 —consul.xxxvi. 
i 45—ariivesm Asia, xxxvn. 33—defeats Antiochus, 

, 43—inuniplis u’.d assumes tl e title Asiaticus, 50 

j comlenined foi Iniving aciepied iiresents from An- 

tiochus, xxxvii. .7 j— oidered into prison, 58_libera 

ted by TiinGraccJius, plebeian tii'iuiie,60—aul e le 
view of the kniglilb lie is dept ived of liis horse.xxix. W. 
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L. Cornelius Merula, prstor, xixii.7—consul, xxxiv. i 
54—his letter after he had defeated the Boians at 
Mutina, XXXV. 6 . 

M. Cornelius Cossus, consul,iv. 51. 

M. Cornelius Malugiiicnsis, decemvir, lu. 35, 40, 41 — 
consul, IV. 21—censor, v. 31—consular tribune, vi. 
36—ngam, 42. 

J\I. Cornelius Cet.Jiepis^c\\\('i pontiff, xxv. 2—pra-tor, 
41—conimnndh in Sicily,xxvi.21—censor, xxvii. ii— 
consul, XXIX. ] 1—pioroiisuJ, defeats Mago, xxx. 18. 

Cornelius Snpio, prn*tor, xli. 14. 

P. Cornelius consular tnl'une, iv. 49—again 

56—dicintor, 57—consular liibune, 58—again, v. 21. 

P. Cornelius j^riuna, consul, ix. 42—censor, x. 47— 
again consul, xi. 24. 

P. Cornelius Mahiffinensis, consular tribune, iv. 61. 
V. 16. 

P, Cornelius Scipio, master of horse, v. 19—consular 
tribune, 24—inlerrex, '.il —airaiii, vi. 1—one of ilic 
first curiile a-diles, vn. 1—din,dor, i\. 44. 

P. Cornelius Lenluivs, piirior, x.\iv. 9—roniiiiands 
in Sicily, 10. and xxv. C. 

P.Con chus he-ipio consul, XX. 50—inU rrex, 

xxii. 34. A VV 1 . H. 

P, Cornelius 57consul, xxi. 0—aiicmpis in vain 
to oveitake Ijunnibal in (^atil, 3,2—and iM.^feiis back ^ 
to the Po, 39—!.« defeated and wounded, at f he 'Pu i- 
nus, 4C—recoimnends to Ins colleague to avoid fight¬ 
ing, 52, 53—sails to Spam, and joins lus liiol luu, x\n. [ 
22—niarcbes against Mago, xxv. 32—is defeated and j 
slain, 34. 

P. Cornelius Sctpio^son of the preceding, rescues Jus 
father from imminent danger at the 'J'k imis, axi. 40— j 
after the battle of Canna', he breaks up a conspiracy, i 
formed for aljandoning Italy, xxii.53—nt twenty-four } 
years of age, is sent jiroconsul into J?paiii, xxvi. 18— 
lakes New Carthage in one day, xxvi. 40—re>.tor( s 
to AUunus Ins spouse, 50—arts in S[min isilli j 
traordmary success, xxvn.l7, IH. xxviii. I, 4,12, 10— 
pn6^ps over to Africa, on a visit to 8yphax, 17— ^ 
dines nt tiies.'ime talile with Ifasdrnhal, —quells 
a miitTny at Surio, xxiv. 29—vanquishes Mandouius 
and Indibilis, 32,34—forms an aliiante lieiween the 
Romans and Masinissa, 35—on bi.s letmn to Rome,is 
elected consul, 38—goes to Sicily, 45—prepares l<tr a 
descent on Africa, xxix. I—passes over thiihor, and 
meets »witli great sm eess, 24—3.5~overfliraws Sy- 
phax and Ilasdrubal, xvx. 3, 9—reproves Masirns- 
sa’s conduct towards Sophoniaba, 14—confers with 
Hannibal, 29, 31—defeats liim, 32,35—dictates terms 
of peace, 37—rclurus to Rome, triuniplis. and assiiiiies 
the surname of Afnc.imis, 4.5—is created rensor, 
xxii. 7—consul, a second time, x\iv. 42—converses 
with Hannibal at Eplicsus, ,\.\xv. 14—accepts the 
post of lieutenant-geneial under ins brother,xxxvn. 

1—receives his son from Antiochus, and rejects Ins 
offers, 34, 36—presrnbes the terms of peace, xxxvn. 
45—is accused of biilicry, xxvin. 50—retires to In- 
turnum, 52—where he die®, and, according to bis or¬ 
ders previously given, is buried, 53. 

P, Corneltus SopiOt son of Africarius, augur, xl. 42. 

P. Cornelius Scipio JSTnsua, i*on of Cornelius, not yet 
of qua?gtorlan ago, is judged the best man in Rome, 
and sent lo receive the Idsaii Mother, xxix. 13— 
made consul, xxxvi. 1—he triumphs over the Boians, 
xxxvi.40—is commander of a colony, xxxix. 55. xl.34.1 

P. Cornelias Sulla^ prietor, xxv. 2, 3—the first that 
solemnized the ApoHinarian games, 12, 19, 22. 


Ser. Cornelius^ consul, ii. 41—Flamen Quirinalis, dies 
of the plague, iii. 22. 

Ser. Cornelius Mulufrinensts^ consular tribune, v. 36— 
again, VI. 6— a third lime, 18—a fourth, 22—a fifth, 
27—a pixtji, 36—a seventh, 38—master of horse, vu-9. 

Ser. Cornelius, military tribune, xxix. 2. 

Ser. Cornelius Lentulus, curule aidile, xxviii. 10— 
pr.Tior, xliii. 11. 

Cornelian fiilie,x xavIii. 36. 

Corniculuvi taken by Tarquinius Pnscus, i. 38. 

Corniis, capital of Sardinia, taken by T. Manlkis, 
xxiii. 40. 

Coronea, besieged by duintius, xxxui. 29—its landj 
wa.sted, xxAvi. 2tl. 

Corsna. island, ami. 31. xxx. 39. 

CoT.>leans revolt from the Boiiiuns, xli. 19—peace is 
granted to them, xlii, 7. 

I Coitvna !-ohi H> peace witli tlie Homans, a truce ih 
eianU'd, \\. 37. 

Cori/rns, [Momomory, xxxiii. 20. Axxvi. 43. xxxvii. 12. 

Co.-a (ommeiuled foi fidelity, .\xvii. 10—ilsharboul, 
XXII. 11. xxx. : 9. 

Jl/. Cosrovnis, nnhfaiy Tribune, xxx. 18. 

Cotto, Uastaniiaii cbioftain, xl. 57. 

Colton, city, XXXVIII. 25. 

Cotyc, king of the Odrysians, xlii. 29—assists Perseus, 
51, 67. 

Cranon, xxxvi. 10,14. xhi. C4-- 

Cruterus, xxxv. 26. 

Crcwm.^’rc,otlM;rw’ise Larissa, xxxi.46—besieged, .xlii.56. 

Cremera, river, ii. 49. 

Cremona, besieged by the Gauls, xxxi. 10—its lands 
wasted, XXVIII. 10, 11. 

Cretans, xxiv. 30—their civil war, xli. 25. 

Cretan archers, xxxvn. 41. 

Creusa, mother of Aseanius, i. 3. 

Creusa, port of 'riiospne, xxxvi. 21. 

Cnto, of Berofe, ambassador from Philip lo Hannibal, 
x\in. 39. 

Croton, 18—revolt.s to Hannibal after the battle oi 

Carina', xxii. 61—its iniiabitants remove to Locri, 
XXIV. 3. XMX. 36. xxx. 19. 

Crown of gold piesented in the capitol to Jupiter, by 
the Latinos, ii. 22. m. 57—s«'e iv. 20. vii. 38—soldiers 
honoured with golden crowns, vli. 10, 26, 27. x. 44. 

Crown, CIVIC, vi. 20. x. 46. 

- obsidional, VII. 37. 

- mural, vi. 20. x. 46. 

- vallarian, x. 46. 

- laurel, xxui. 11. xxvii. 37. 

Crustumerivm, colony, founded by Romulus, i. 11_ 

taken by Taiqiiimus, 38—by the Romans, ii. 19.iii.42. 

CrustHJ/uwirtnA, 1. 9, II. 

Crvstuminian tribe, xlii. 34. 

Camre, 11 . 9. iv. 44. ix. 19—besieged by Hannibal, and 
defended by Gracchus, xxiii. 36—the siege raised, 
37—Its lands ravaged by Hannibal, xxiv. 13. xli. 16. 

P. Curatius, plebeian tribune, accuses two military 
tribunes, v. 11. 

Curio, the first plebeian, xxvii. 8. 

Curiatii fight ilie Tlonitn, i. 24, 25. 

P. C'lriatius, consul, lii. 32. 

C. Curtm.*. consul, iv. 1. 

M. Curtms leaps into a gulf in the forum, vii. 6. 

Curttan lake, i. 13. vii. 6. 

Cyclades, islands, xxxiv. 26. x1iv.28. 

Cychades, pretor of the Ac^ieans, xxxi. 2.5—banished, 
xxzit. 10. 
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Ci/Tcna;, xAui. 10, 34, 62. 

CyUene, xwii. 32. 

Cijnosarges„ xxxi. 24. 

Ctpioicephalaf,xxx'\\\. 16, 17. 

Cyprian street, i. 48. 

Cyprus, xxxiii. 41. 

Cyrus, king of Persia, ix. 17. 

D 

Damocles, an Argive, his bravery, xxxiv. 2.5. 
Damocritus, preetor of tJie AiJtolians, xxxi. 32—envoy 
.toNubis, XXXV. 12—falls into the bands of tlie Ro> 
mans, xxxvi. 24—disappoinlod in an attempt to es¬ 
cape, he kills himself, xxxvn 40. 
pardamans, xxvi. 25—ravajre Mucedonta, xxvn. 33— 
aie invaded by Philip, xxvin. 8—Philip proposes to 
exieiniinatc ihein, xl. 57—they uic defoaled by the 
H.'istarnians, \li. 19 

Dasxus j^lhiiius, of A pri, a traitor thrown into prison 
hy the Romans, his lumily burned by IJaniiibal, 
xAiv. 45. 

Dasts, of Sala|n:i, favours Hiiiiriilml, xxvi, 38. 

Dusius, of llrundusiuin, betrays Clustidiuin to linn- 
iiihal. Axi. 4H. 

Dassuretians, x.wii. 32. xxxi. 33. xlv. 26. 

Decemvirs, appointed to form <i body of lnw«, in. 32— 

0 new seielected, 3,5—their cruelty and tyranny, 36, 
37—they retain tiie power after their time liad ex¬ 
pired, 38—arc compelled to abdicate the otfn e, 54— 
two of them die in prison; the reslarc banished, and 
their troods contiscated, 58. 

Decemvir, coinmissionerB of reli'rious matters, half 
palrician, and lialf plebeian, vi. 37, 42. 

Declination of soldiers, ii. 59. 

C. Denmus Flaws, military tiihune, icpulscs Hanni- 
haPs elephants, xxvii. 14—prador, xxxix. 32. 

P. Deans J\lus rescues the legions liom a desperate 
fcitiiation, vii. 3-1, 3,5, 36—is chosen consul, vtii. 3— 
devotes himself lor' he army, ix. 10. 

P. Deems Mus, consul, ix. 28, 29—a second lime, when 
ho commands in Eliiina, 4!—cell^or. 46—a thud 
tunc consul, x. 14—proconsul; he [lerfoims great ex¬ 
ploits, 10—20—a fourth lime consul, 22—he devotes 
himself for the army, 28. 

Debts very great at Home ; disturbam es and secession ! 
in couseqiKMice, ii. 23, 33—debts contracted hy re¬ 
budding, VI. 27—commissioners (inen&.arii) appointed 
'to regulate matters respecting debts, vii. 21—a law 
passed against imprisoning debtors, viii. 28. 

J)ecuman gate, in. 5. x. 32. 

Dedication of a temple must be performed by a con¬ 
sul or general, ix. 45. 

Dehum, a temple of Apollo, and asylum, xxxv. 51. 
Delos, island, deemed sacred and inviolable, xliv. 29. 
Delphic oracles, i. 56. v. 15, 16, 28. xxix. 10. 

Delphi, 1. 56. V. 15, 16, 28. xli. 25. xlii. J5, 17, 40. xlv. 
27. 

Demaratus, father of Liicumo, i. 34. 

Demeirtas, in Thessaly, xxvii. 32. xxviii. 5, 8. xxxiii. 

31. xxxv. 34. 

Demetrium, xxviii. 6. 

Demetrius, son of Philip, xl. 5—his quarrel with Per¬ 
seus, and Its immediate consequences, 7—16,21,23— 
he is poisoned at Heraclea, 24. 

Demetrius, Pharos, xxii. 33. 

Deserters scourged, and thrown from the rock, xxiv. 
20. ' 

VoL. H, 3U 


! Deserters LatinC, belierded, xxxiii. 43. 

Devoting law. in. 55. vn. 41—one of the i^quans and 
Volscians, iv. 26—the principal elders in Rome de¬ 
vote themselves, on the approach of the Gauls, v. 
41—a con'sul, dictjilor, or prtrlor, may devote either 
himself, or any soldier regularly enlisted, for the 
army, vin. 10. 

Diana of Ephesus, and her temple on the Aventine, 
1 . 45—a lectisternium in honour of her, xxii. JO— 
her grove, xxvii. 4—festival of three days at Syra¬ 
cuse, XXV. 23—her temple at Ahydos, xxxi. 17 — at 
Aulis, xlv. 27. 

Diana jSmarynthis, her festival at Eietiia, xxxv. 38. 

Diana Tauropolos, xliv. 44. 

Dianivm, i. 4H. 

Diraarck us, proper name, xxxiii. 2. xxxv. 12. xxxvi. 28. 

, Due phij ed with, iv. 17. 

; Dictator cieated ii. 18—noappeal from him,29,iii. 

I 20—an lust, nr e of an appeal hy Fsihius, vni. 33—dic- 
taioi noinimited to drive the null, vii. 3. viii. 18—the 
first plr-heinn, vn. 17—dictator not allowed to use a 
liorse w’ltlioul leave of the people, xxin. 14—two 
dictators at one time, 22, 23—warm disputes about 
tJie nomination of diciators, iv. .56. xxvn. 5. 

Didas, governor of I’a-oina, poisons Demetrius, xl. 24. 

Hex Dtgifnis, claims a mural crown, on the captuic of 
New Cartilage, xxvi. 40. 

I Sex Digitius, prador, unsuccessful in Spain, xxxv I. 

I Xiill. 11. 

I ]}imullum taken liy A'lmilius, xxix. 12. 

I Dmotrates, Mticedonitiii general, xxiii. 18. 

Dmocrates, pnetor ot Messonc, xxxtx. 49. 

Dinomenes, lile-gimrd of Hieronymus, conspires against 
hill), XXIV. 7—is made prtetoi at Syracuse, 23. 

Diomede's pliiiiis, xxv. 12. 

Dionysius, tyrant of Sicily, gets possession of the cita¬ 
del of t’rofon,xxiv. 3—an expression of his, 22. 

Athem.in general, and } . 

‘‘ ^ ’ j xxxi. 24. 

Dipnlus. part of Athens, ) 

Discipline military, severely enforced by Manlius, viH. 
7—sup[»orled iiy Hie dictator Papinus, 34, 35—ila 
gradual iniproveincnt, ix. 17. 

Disfranchised (a-rarii facti,) iv.24. xxiv. 18. xxix. 37, 

&LC. 

Dodona’ini .Jupiter, his caution to Pyrrhus, viii. 24. 

Dolofnans declared free, x.x.\iii. 34—join the iGtulians, 
xxxviii. 3, 5, 8. 

Cn. Donttms, consul, vni. 17. 

Cn. Domitius Calvmus, curule tedilc, x. 9- 

On. Domitius ^Slnobarbus, plebeian asdile, xxziH. 42— 
consul, xxxv. 10 xlv. 17. 

Dorimachus, A7toIian, xxvi. 24. 

Dons, its towns taken, xxviii. 7. 

Vruentia, xxi. 31. 

Dry season, remarkable, iv 30. 

C<eso Duilius, iii. 35.—consul, viii. 16. 

Cteso Duilbus, plebeian consular tribune, v. 13. vH. 21. 

Jlf. DuiUius, plebeian tribune, ii. 58—prosecutes Ap. 
Claudius. 61—his good conduct respecting the de¬ 
cemvirs, lii. 52,54—lie procures the passing of a law, 
allow’ing an appeal from the consuls, 54—opposes 
his colleagues, who wish to continue in office, 64— 
reduces Hie rate of interest, v'i. 16. 

Duumvirs, judges of capital offences, i. 26. vi. 20. 

-, commissioners in religious affairs, keepers 

of the Sibylline books, lii. 10. v. 13—their number 
increased to ten, vi. 37. 

Duumvirs, naval, ix. 30. 
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Dym<B, nvn. 31. xxxn 22. xxxviii. 29. 

Dyrrachium, xxix, 12. xin. 48. 

E 

L. Elfutiust consul, lii. 6. 

M. Ebuttus, military tnliiine, xli 1. 

JH. Ebutius Elva, romniissioner of a colony, iv. 11. 

M. Ebutiiis Elva, priPtor, xliv. 17. 

Postumvs Kbutius Cormccn, consul, iv. 11—1’. Ebu- 
»iU8, xx.\ix. 9, 12. 

T. Ebvttus, consul,and master of lioise, ii. 19. 

7'. Ebutms Cnrus, coiniiiander of a colony, xxxix. 55 
—prirtor, xlii. 4. 

Efftra, 1 ) 1 . 10, VI. 31. 

Kcetrans, peace Kranted to them, and part of their 
lands taken from them, ii. 2.5—-they revolt to the 
4'qnai)8, ui. 4. 

Echedemus employed, hy Philip as envoy to the Avar 
nanians, xx\in. 16. 

Echedemus, Athenian ambassador, xxxvii. 7. 

Echutvs, xxxii. 33. xxxiv. 23. 

Eclipse of tlic sun, xxii. 1. xxx. 2, 38. xxxvn. 4. 

-—of the moon, foretold to the army hy Pulpi- 

cnis Galhis, xliv. 37—custom of making noise on it, 
xxvi. .5. 

Edesco, a celebrated Spanisli geneial, joins Pcipio, 
xxvii. 17. 

T'.dessn, xlv. 29 

Egerianymph, \. JO. 

Egypf, viii. 24. Jr^ce Ptolemy, Cleopatra. 

/J/reriHs, son of Ariins, 80 named lioni his poverty, i. 
34, 38. 

Qelluis Egnatius, Samnile general, advises war witli 
the Romans, x. 18—invites tiie Umbrians to join lum, 
and tempts the Gauls, 21—is killed, 29. 

Elatia, xxviii. 7. xxxii. 18,21—taken by the Romans, 
24. 

Elders, Roman, slain by the Gauls, v. 41—ebiers obli¬ 
ged to undertake the guard of the city, v. JO. vi. 2, 
6—cohorts formed of ciders, x. 21. 

- Carthaginian, thirty from the principal council 

of state, xxx. 1C. 

Eleans wage war witli the Achipans, xtvii. 31.32, 33— 
Machanidas resolves to attack Ihom duimg the Olym¬ 
pic games, xxviii. 7—they send ambassadors to An- 
liochus, xxxvi. 3. 

Elicius, Jupiter, 1.20. 

Elephants first used by the Romans,xxxi. 30—elephants 
confuse their own parly, xxvii. 14—are conveyed 
over the Rhone, xxi. 28—method of killing them in¬ 
vented by Hasdrubal, xxvii. 49. 

Eltmasa, xxxi. 40. 

Elimaans, xxxv. 48. xxxvii. 40. 

Elis, xxvii. 32. xxxvi. 31. xxxviii. 32. 

Elitovius, Gallic chief, Crosses the Alps, v. 35. 

Emathia,or Pteonia, xl. 3. xliv . 44. 

Emporia, country, xxix. 25, 33. 

Emporia, city in Spain, founded liy Phoesans, xxi. 60. 
xxvi. 19. xxviii. 42. 

Emporium, fort near Placentia, xxi. 57. 

Enipeus, river, xliv. 8, 20,27. 

Enna, seized by the Romans, xxiv. 39. 

Q. Ennius, his observation respecting Fab. Maximus, 
xxx. 26. 

Eordma, xxxi. 39. xlii. 53. xlv. 30. 

Ephesus, xxwn. VP. xxxviii. 12, 39. 

Epicrates, xxxvii. J3, 14, 15. 


Epicydes sent by Elannihal, with his brother Hippo- 
ciatcs, ambas.sador to Hieronymus, xxiv.C, 2.3—botJi 
elected prtPtor.s at Syracuse, 27—they seize Syra¬ 
cuse, 32—I'picydes commnndf! in the city when be¬ 
sieged by the Romans, 35—lie leaves it, xxv. 27— 
and goesto Africa, xxvi. 40. 

Epicydes Sindvu, killed at Syracuse, xxv. 28. 

Epulaiirus, X.47. xlv.28. 

EpipoUr, part of Syracuse, xxv. 24. 
j Epirus, vin. 3. xxiv. 12. xxxi). 13. xlv. 34. 

Ei/ucstrian estate, v. 7. 

-spoils, viii. 7. 

'-statue, ix. 13- 

Erc/ria, \\\n. 13, 16. xxxiii. 34.xx\v. 38. 

Eretuni, 111 . 29. xxvi. IJ, 25. 

Ergana, xl. 50. 

Eririnvm, xxxvi. 13. 

Erirorui'., river, xxxi. 39. 

E.ropu.s, xxvii. !I2 xxix 12. 

Krupon, xliv. 24,28. 

Erijcinc Eeinis, \\u. 9, 10. 

ErylhrtT, xxx'iii. H. xxxvi. 43. xxxvn. 27 

;-pioiiioiilory, xliv. 28. 

( Eryr, mount, xxi. 10, 41. 

1 Esijui/ur, 1 4 I. II. 28. 

Esqinlnie hill, l, 48. 

11. 11. 111. (tC, CC. VI. 22. 

Etoviasa, xxi. 22. 

Etrnriii, i, 23, 30—subdued by b^abius, consul, ix. 41 — 
renews Jiostilities, x. 3—is laid waste, 12, 30, 37—its 
genera! aBsembhes, iv. 23. v. 17. x. 10. 

Etruriuiis l>esiegc Piome, ii, 11—lecoiumence hostili 
lies, 44—are displeased at the Vciaiis for electing a 
king, v. I—make war on the Roniiins, vi. 2, 3, 4— 
prepare aL'ain for war, vii. 17—arc defeated, ix. 35— 
ohlain a liuce, 41—defeat the IJoiuans, x. 3—are 
routed, 4, .5— See 10,18, 30—incdilatc a revolt, xxvii. 
21—are cliecked,24. 

Erandcr, .Aicadian, introduces the use of letters in 
Italy, I. 5, 7. 

-Cretan, attempts to niuider king Eumenes, 

xlii. 15—acrom|>anjcs Perseus in hi» tliglit, xliv. 43 
—is pul to death by bun, xlv. 5. 

Euba-a, island, xxvii. 30. xxvm. 3. xxxv. 51. xxxvi. 15 

Euboirgulf, XXXI. 47. 

talent, xxxvn. 45. xxxvm. 9. 

Enhuhdas,oi Cbalcis, demaniled by Scipio, xxxvii.45. 

Eudamus, commander ol‘ the Rhodian tlccl, xxxvn. 
12, 15. xliv. 28. 

Eumenes, king of Perganius. joins llie Romansngainsi 
Aiitiorbus, xxxvi. 42, 45—is obliged to go iiome to 
protect I'ergamus, x.xxvn. 18—advises Ahnilms not 
to listen to ovoi tines of peace, 19—assists in the total 
overthrow of Antiochus, 41,42—goes to Rome, 52, 
5!1—and is rewarded witli a large addition of terri¬ 
tory, 56—his ambassadors complain of Philip, xxxix. 
27—lie comes to Rome, and discovcia the designs of 
Perseus, xlii. 6, 11, 12, 13—is assaulted near Delphi, 
15—lie and llic Romans are worsted by Perseus, 59— 
whom they afterw'ards defeat, and Eumenes becomes 
suspected by the Romans, xliv. 20—he is solicited by 
Perseus, 24—the treaty is broken oT, 2.5—hd sends 
ambassadors to Rome with congratulations, xlv. 13 
— makes a truce with the Gauls, 34. 

Evphranor, Macedonian geiieraJ, relieves Welibaa 
from a siege, xliv. 13. 

Euripus, strait of Eubo-.a, xxxvii. 6. xxxi. 22. 

Eurotas, river, xxxiv. 28. xxxv. 29,30. 
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F.vryulus, lull at Syracuse, x\v. 25,26. 

Fury/ochvf!, Magnesian chief niagistrafe, pt evokes 
Uumtius, XXXV. —flics to ifliolia, 32—kills him¬ 
self, XXXVI. 33. 

Kuripnedon, river, xx.xiii. 41. 

Kulhyrmdas.hemX of a faction at Chalcis, xxxv 37, 3H. 

F.xodta, interludes, vii. 2. 

F 

Fahan fami/y, li. 4.5- undertakes the war vviili the 
Vcians, 4H—are all (Ul olf excejit one, .50. 

Fdhur, daughters of M. I'ah. Aniiiustiis, vi. 34 

Fabius /'/(/er„a veiy Old writer, i.44. n. 40. viii 30. x. 
37. x\ii. 7. 

O. Fabius, consul, wages an uTisucressfiil w.iv with tlie 
Tarquiinans, vn. 12, 1.5—is made interre.\, 17—mas 
ter of horse, i\ 23. 

C<Pso Fahiii<!, <nia-s1or, accur.e.s S[>. (’assius ol treason, 
n. 4—i.s ni.uie constil, 42—ti second lime i.onsul, 
W’lieii his troops refuse to conquer, 43—he and Ina 
hrolher rem*vv!lic fii'lit, 46—is chosen consul a third 
time, 48—leads liisfainil}^ against the V^eians, 40. 

Fahius ^rnbustus. qmvsXox , iv. 54—consular In- 
hune, 61—again, v. 10—a third lime, 24. 

C. Fabius Dorso, during tlie sieire ol the cnpilol, pass¬ 
es through Itic <^aiil.s, to perfoim sacnlice, and re¬ 
turns sale, v. 4(5. 

I.. fuZ/jMs, envoy from Fcipio to Carthage, xx\. 2.5. 

Jil. Fe/oiis, hiolher of Ca-so, consul, ii. 42—again, 43 
—reluses a tnnmph, 47. 

Jll. Ft/oas, cliief poiitiif, dictates the form of \vo»-ds, 
Ml widcli the Roman elders de\ote tliemsclves on 
thoapproacli of llie Cauls, v. 41. 

M Fatniis .dinlnistiis, whose d.aughter’.s envy of liei 
sister occasioned tlie consuIslii|» to lie 0 |)cn to plehc 
lans, con'.ular Inhune, vi 22—again, 36 

Jl/ Fabiits .dinbiisfus, cou-^nl, Jionoini'd with an ova 
tion over the Herniruiiis, vii. 11—again consul, 17— 
dictator, 22—argues in favour of his sou against 
1‘apu ms, VIII 33—master of horsii, 38 

.4/. Fnhius Dorso. consul, vu. 28. 

.1/ Fabiui> Fiiu/uMM*-, consul, IV. 11—coii.T.ular tnlnine, 
25. 

.M Fabius KitZf^/, dictator, without a ina-tiu- of lioise, 
created for Die purpose of filling up the senate, 
XMii. 22. 

Jl/. Fabius cnrule o-dile, x\x. 26—praMot, 40. 

JXTumcrius Fabius con.sului tnhune, iv. 58. 

J^Tumertus Fabius Vibiilanus, (Onsul, iv. 43—consular 
li ihune, 40—again, 57, 

F<rZm/.<?, consul, ii.41—rigaiu. 13—slam tii battle, 46. 
FoAiu.-*. the only survivor of the disaster at Cie- 
rnera, consul, in. I—again, 2—a third time consul, 
he conquers the Volscians. and is made one of the 
decemvirs for forming laws, "'6—he is I’anislied ^vith 
his colleagui's, 58. 

Fabius, ambassador to the Cauls, kills one of their 
leaders, and is made consular tribune, v. 35, !’6—he, 
with Ills brothers,is called to an accountfor Ins con¬ 
duct tawards the Cauls, and dies, vi. 1. 

Fahius consul, iv. .52—master of horse, 

vn. 28—dictator, ix. 7. 

Q. Fahius Gvr<res, consul, x. 47. 

Q. Fabivs Marimus Rtilhavus, curule asdile, vni. 18 — 
master of horse, 29—fights the Saninites contrary to 
the order of the dictator Papii lus, and is successful, 
30—his dispute with the dictator, to 36—he is made 


consul, ;t8—interrex, i\. 7—dictator, ho defeats the 
Sammies, 23—again consul, he defeats the Etru¬ 
rians, 35—tlionghai enmity with ra[nnus,iioininales 
him dictator, 38—a tlnrd lime consul, he ox'erthrow's 
the Samiiiics and I'rnliriaiis, 41—censor, lie dislri 
hutesthc lou ( st rabble among rh«“ four city tribes, and 
thence gams the surname of Maximus, 46—a fourth 
time consul, he ovenomes the Sammies, x. 13, 14— 
Is made consul a tiltii lime, 22—truimplis, 30, 

Fabius yibu/arius, consul, iv. .37—consular Irihune, 
40. 

Fabius Mammus f'crruiosu.s, umhixusador to Car¬ 
thage, XXI. 18—prodicialor, x\m. H— lim cautious 
mcliiod of coiiduciirig (lie war, 11—17—he sells las 
estate to ransom piisoncis, 23—saves fiorn total de¬ 
feat his master of horse, w'ho hail fought Ilanpihal 
(oiitraiy to Itis judgment, 28, 29— las advice to the 
consul A'htahus, 39— he is made chief pontiff, xxni. 
21 —a Haul time consul, 31—his actions, 46,48—is 
consul afouitli time, xxiv.8—acts as lieutonaiit-gen- 
eral under his sou, 41—is made consul, a fifth time, 
xxvii. 7—prince of t)ic senate, 11—he lakes Taien- 
tum, 15 —ellects a reroncihaiioii between the <on- 
suls iaviiis and Nero, 35 —oppo^es Snino’s design of 
(airtmg tlie war into Ali a a, xxviii. 10. x\i\. 19— 
dies, 26. 

Fabius, son of rlie preceding, piirtor, \xiv. 9—con¬ 
sul. 43—makes las fattu^r di.smouiit on approaching 
liim, 14—takes Arpi, 46 

Fabius, iH'iitenani-geneial, despatched to the sen¬ 
ate hy Livuis, wviii. 9. 

(^. Fabius Fii'lor, sent to coiisull the oracle at Delphi, 
XMi, 57—’eturns. will. 11. 

Q. Fabius /.eZ/CM, pia-toi, xxxva. 47. 

Fabius Fitiur, flamen of (iuinnus, and prfftoi, 
wxvii. 47.5(1. 

Fiibrufi’riiians laki ii info [iroicction by the Romans, 
VHI. I'* 

C. Fobrnnis Luscinus, piaMoi, xnmii 43. xxxvn. 4. 

Fasiifa', \Mi .1. 

solemnly woisliipjie<l, hy ordei of Numa,l.21. 

Falenno Zr/Ac a<ided, 1 \, 20. 

I Fah-nav.s, or Fali^nans. assists the Veiuiis and Fidena- 
tiaiih, IV. 17—:ilta« k the Roman camp at Vea, v. 8, 
13—JtM’ <h“li :iie<l hy (3uni!luH, their camp taken, ami 
tluMi city hesK'gcd, 19,26—the ticacliorous school¬ 
master IS punished, and (l,e town surreiideis, 27— 
ihej revive hosiiliiies, vii. 17—obtain a trm-e, 22— 
war IS piocUnincd against them, x. 45—a truce grant¬ 
ed, 46. 

Falcrman lands, as far as the river Vulturnus, divided 
I among the commons of Home, via. 11. 

I Father.^, Coiuscnpi, a. 1—Sec Senate, Patricians. 

\ Fousfiihis saves Romulus and Remus, i. 4, 5, 
j Fasces do not attend l idh consuls in the city, il. 1— 
towered, in coinplanent to tl'e people, by Publico- 
In, 7. 

lucenm, Ilispala, a courtezan, discovers the practices 
ol Use Bacchanalians, .\xxix. 9, 11, 13—is rewarded, 
19. 

Fernha, festival of the infernal deities, xxxv 7. 

Ferc-ntine, prove, \ 50,52—water, 51—source of it, li.53. 

Ferentum, taken by tlie Romans, .\. 34. 

Ferouia, her temple, i. 30—her temple and grove, xxvi. 
12, xxvn. 4—her temple at Capena struck by light¬ 
ning, xxxiii. 26. 

Fesnnine x'erses, vii. 2. 

F/culnea, i 3—Ficuliiean, or Nomentan road, iii. 52. 
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Figiru Raminal, i. 4. X. 2!^. 

FtdentK, colony, i. 27. iv. 17—revolts, and is reduced, 
22. 33, .34. 

Fidenatiant make war on the Konians and are con¬ 
quered, i. 14—a2nin,27—are besieged, h. 19—kill Ro¬ 
man am' nfwadors, iv. 17—are subdued, 33, 34. 

Field of Mars^ i. 4. li. 5. vi. 20. 

J'jres, great, at Rome, xxiv. 47 xxvi. 27. 

Flamenss instituted by Nurna, i. 20. 

Flamen of Jupiter must not spend one night out of the 
city, V. 52. 

Flaminian circus, in. 54. xl. 52. 

• meadows, in. 54,63. 

C. Flamimus, a second time consul, xxi. 57—goes pri¬ 
vately to Aniiimum, wliere he assuines the office, 63 
—IS killed in the liatilc of Thraminene, x.vn. 4, 6. 

C. Flamimus, qutrstor. xxvi. 47. 

C. consul,xxwiii. 42—defends M.FuIvius, 

43—defeats the Ligurians, xxxix. 2. 

C. Flamimus, commissioner of a colony, xl. 34. 

L. F/amimus, xlin. 11. 

Q. FMmtmus, commissioner of lands, xxxi. 4. 

Cn. Flavius, notary, made curule oidile, and opposes 
the patriciiins; publishes the civil law, and exiiibits 
the calendars in tablets hung round the fornm, ix. 46. 

M. Flavius, mnkes a distnhiiiion of flesh meat, vin. 
22—is made [ilebciati tribune, 37. 

Flavius, a Lucanian, betrajs Tib. Gracchus, xxv. 16. 

M. Flovoleius, centurion, ii. 45. 

Fleet launc bed in forty-five days afler the limber was 
brought fiom the wood, xxviii. 45. 

Floroma, a vestal convicted of incontinence, xxii. 57, 

Flumeatanffate, vi. 20. xxxv. 9, 21. 

M. Fonfeius, prtetor, xlv. 44. 

P. Fonfeius Balbus, prirtor, xliv. 17. 

P. Fonteius Capito, preeior, xliii. 11. 

T. Fonteius, xxv. 34. xxvi. 17. 

T. Fonteius Capita, praetor, xl. 58. 

Fornvans made Roman citizens, without right of suf¬ 
frage, vni. 14—that nghtgranted to thcin, xxxvm. 36. 

Fortune, her temple at Rome, xxv. 7—at Prieneste, 
xxiii. 19—that of Foi8Fortuna,xxvii. 11—of Female 
Fortune, ii. 40. 

Fortuna Primigenia, xxix. 36. xxxiv. 52. 

Forum, Roman, i. 12—adorned with the gilded shields 
of the Samnites, ix. 40. 

Forum boarium, or cattle-market, xxi. 62. xxvii. 37. 
xxix. 37. 

- - oliiorium, or herb-maket, xxi. 62. 

- ptseatorium, or fish market, xxvi. 27. 

JIf. Foslius, consular tribune, iv.25. 

JH- Fosltus ^/ccciwa/er,con8ul, ix, 20—master of horse, 
26—again, 28. 

Fregelldf, colony, viii. 22—seized by the Samnites, ix. 
12—recovered, 28—its fidelity to the Romans, xxvii. 
10—bravery of its horsemen, xxvi. 27. 

Prusintans mulcted a third part of their lands, x. 1. 

Frusino,QX Frusinum, xxvii. 37. 

Fucine lake, iv. 57. 

C. Fulcinius, Roman ambassador, killed by order of 
Toliimnlus. iv. 17. 

C. Fnlviua Carvus, plebeian tedile, x. 23. 

Cn. Fulvius, consul, x. 11—defeats the Samnites, and 
triumphs, 12—proprsBtor, lie overthrows the Etru¬ 
rians, 27,30. 

Cn. Fulvius, qu.Tstor, delivered up to Hannibal by the 
Ligurians, xxt. 59. 

Cn. Fulvius, lieutenant general, xxvi. 14, 33. xxvii. 8. 


1 Cn. Fulvius Ceiitumahis, curule ffidile, made pnelor, 
xilv. 43—consul, xxv. 41. xxvi. 1—is defeated by 
I Hannibal at Herdonoa.and slain, xxvii. 1. 

; Cn. Fulvius Fiaccus, pra-for, xxv. 2—is intoxiraled 
with success, 20—defeated by Ilatini' al at Heidonea, 
21—called to ncronnt for misconduct, xxvi. 2—he 
goes into exile, 3. 

L. Fulvius, consul, vlii. 38—master of horse, ix. 21. 

M. Fulvius, military tribune, killed in battle, xxvii. 12. 

M. Fulvius Ccntumalus, prfftor, xxxv. 10, 20. 

M. Fulvius F/acciis, commissioner of lands, xxxi. 4— 
lieutenant-general, xliii. 11. 

M. Fulvius J^obilior, pru^tor, xxxiv. 54—defeats the 
('eltiherians. and tiieir allies, taking their king priso¬ 
ner,xxxv.7—Ills ovation, xxxvi.21—a second. 38—is 
chosen consul, xx.wii. 48—wages war with success 
against the iEtoliaus, xxxvm. 4—12—a irminph is 
decreed to him after some dispute, xxxix. 5—lie tii- 
umphs, xl. 45. 

M. Fulvius Pahnve, consul, X. 9. 

Q. ruiiile a-dile, xxx. 39. 

Fulvius Fliiccus, jiontitT, xxiii. 21—pra-tor, xxiv. 30 
—master of hoi sc and consul, xxv. 2—takes Hanno’s 
camp, 13, 14—lays siege to Capua, xxvi. 4 —follows 
Manmbal on hi.s loute to Rome, 8, 9, 10—beheads the 
(’anipaiuan senators, J5—is accused by the C'amjia- 
riians, 27, 33—created dictator, xxvit. —consul n 
fourth lime, 6—his rcimtation loses its lustre, 20—he 
IS continued in command at Capua, 22. 

Q. Fulvius Gillo, lieutenaiil-gcneral under Scipio, 
xxx. 21—i>r«'tor, xxxi. 4. 

Q. Fahnus Flacrus, [*ra‘ior, xxwni. 42. xxxix. 56—is 
made a pontdf, xl. 42—triumphs over the Celtibe- 
riaiiB, and is chosen coll^llI, 43—triumphs overihe Li¬ 
gurians, 59—IS made censor, xli. 27—strips tlie tem¬ 
ple of Juno J>arinia, xin. 3—hongs himself, 28. 

Fuvda, its inhabitants made Roman citizens without 
right of sulTrage, viii. 14. 

Funeral orations, n. 47, 61—allowed to matrons, v. 50 
—often mi«represeiU facts, vm. 40. 

Furius and Fusivs, the same, in. 4. 

lieutenaiil-gcneral, lirother of the consul Sp. 
Furius, killed by the .^ilquans, ni.5. 

Jigrippa Funus, in. 66, 70—consular tribune, v. 32. 

C. Funus Frtci/itA,consul, iv. 12—censor, 22—disfran- 
cliises Mamercus A^.milius, 24—is made consular tri¬ 
bune, 31—consul again, .'»2. 

C. Funus Jievleo, qua'Stor, xxxvm. 55. 

L. Funus, consul, opposes the Agrarian law. ii. 54. 

L. Furius, consular tribune with Camillus, vi. 22—dis¬ 
pute between them, 23, 24.2.5. 

L. Funus, plebeian tribune, ix. 42. 

L. Furius Camillus, dictator, restores the consulship 
to the patricians, and le elected consul, vii. 24—defeats 
the Gauls, 26—18 made dictator, 28. 

Funus Camillus, consul, lakes Pedum, and tri¬ 
umphs, vui. 13—consul a second time, 29. 

L. Funus Medullinns —a person or persons of this 
name held the following offices, but the accounts are 
obscure—consular tribune, iv. 25, 35—again, 44—con¬ 
sul, 51—again, 54—consular tribune, 57—again, 61 — 
a third lime, v. 14—a fourth, 16—a fifth, 24—a sixth, 
26—a seventh, 32. 

L. Furius Furpurce, milil ary tribune, xxvii. 2—attends 
a general assembly of the iEtolians, xxxi. 29—18 
made consul, xxxiii. 24. 

M. Funus Camillas, consular tribune, v. 1—again, 10 
—a third time, he ravages Campania, 14—interrex, 
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IT—dictator, 19—defeats the Faliscians, nod takes | 
Veii, 25—opposes the design of rcnjoviiigto Vei5,an<l 
is niiide coiihiilttr tulnine a fourtli time. 2U—sf'nds 
li.u k lo ilie F.ileriiiiia li eir rliildren, luul tl,c traitor i 
wlohionglil Uji'in to hiscjiinp, 2T—iiitonex.le is; 
rernsed ly Apuieuis; goe« niio exile, and is fined, 

; 2—IS rcralled, and inndc dictator, 4G —utterly vtiii 
tiuisliee the Gauls, and inuni[di8, 49—dictator a third 
tune, he takes the Volscian camp, vi. 1—consular 
tnhuiie a fifth time, C—Ins services, 7—10—consular 
tribune a sixth time, 18—a seventh, 22—his modera¬ 
tion towards his colleague, and success in wai, 29, 25 
.—dictator a fourth lime, 38—a fifth, he. triumphs 
over the Gauls, 42—Uis death and character, vii. 1. 

Jl/. Funus defends M. Aurelius against charges made 

^ hy riiilip XXX. 42. 

•W. Funus Crass\pes, commissioner of lands, ixxiv. 
5 : 1 —prador, xxxviu. 42—again, xli. 28. 

P. /‘‘ur/ws, consul, it. 5(5. 

Furtue P/iilus, pru tor, xxii. 35,55—returns wound 
ed from Africa, xxni. 11—is made censor, xxiv, 11— 
and acts wilti seventy, 18—is accused by Metellu.s, 
plebeian trihune, and dies, 43. 

Q. Funus, chief ponfifT, 111 . 54. 

Spz. J'’urju..s, consul, n. 99. 

Sp. Funuii, consul, n. 49. 

Sj). Funus, consul, worsted hy the vEquans, and sur¬ 
rounded in Ills camp, 111 . 4—is relieved by T. Q,uin- 
tius, 5. 

Sp. Farms, consular tribune, vl. 91. 

Sp. F^irius Cumdlus, son of Marcus, first praitor, 
vii. 1. 

Sp. Fasius, paler pulratus, 1 , 24. 

u 

Oabii taken by the treachery of Sex. Tarquuiius, i. 
59, 54. XXIV. 10. XXVI. 9. 

Gubians, in. 8. vi. 21. 

Oabian road, in. C, 

Gahine cincture, v. 4(5. vni. 9. x. 7. 

Gabnims made governor of Scortra, xlv. 26. 

Qade.'t, xxi. 21. xxiv. 49. .\xvi. 43. xxviii. 1. 

Gatulxan troops, xxin. 18. 

Gala, king of Numidia, xxiv. 4H, 49. xxix. 29. xl. 17. 

Games, Goman, or great, exliilufed by Gonmius, 1 . 9— 
established hy Turgiiinius Priscus, to be performed 
annually, 95. 

- CapHoline, v. 50. 

- Apollinariun, instituted, xxv. 12—established, 

xxvii. 29. 

Circensian, \xx. 27. 

Megnlesnin, xxix. 14. 

Plebeian, xxni. 90. 

Funeral, remarkable, exhibited hy the sons of 
.lEtnilms J,epidus, xxni. 90. 

- Olympic, xxvii. 95. 

- Nenuran, xxvii. 90, 91. 

- Isthmian, xxxiii. 32. 

Gates of the Komnn camp, priPtormn in front, xl. 27 — 
decupian, or qua’slormn, in the rear, hi. 5. x. 32— 
right and left t>rincipal, xl. 27. 

Gales of the city of Gome :— 

__Capuan, or Capena,i. 26. iii. 22. 

__Carmcntal, ii. 49, or wicked. 

-Oolline, i. 51. ii. Jl. 

Ksquilme, 11 .11. iii. 36. 

— Flumentan,'vi.20. 


- Nicvian, ii. 11. 

Niimentan, vi. 20. 

—— — 'J'riiieniuin. iv. 'C. 

Giirumaiitiaiis, xxix. 99. 

Gallic iiiinull, vii. 9, Jl—hay, xwi. 19. xxx. 19. 

Oallogrm tans, xwvw. 8—their otigin. xxxvni. 16— 
they arc subdued by Cn. Manlius Vu'so, 29—who 
triumphs over them, xx’iix. 6. 

Gflwymcf/c.t, governoi ofAilnuSjfor Ptolemy, belraya 
It to Philip, xvxi. !6. 

Gartfenes muiderod by Philip, xx.vn. 21. 

Gavil/ius, Cn. and L., cause a great alarm at Gome, 
xh. 5. 

Gaul, province, called Aiimmum, xxviii. 98. 

Gauls, enticed by the (ielictoiis fruits iind wines, had 
come into Italy 200 years before the taking of Gome, 
V. 17—their several migration.s, 99, 34, :i5—the Se- 
iioties besiege (9nMmn, !Sr»—quarrel with the Ro¬ 
mans, !!6—march to Koine, and gain a vn fory at tlie 
Alhn, 97, 98—Inirn Gome, 41—aio ufteily defealed 
by (.’.imilltis, 49—are again routed by Ciunillns, vi. 
42—advance wiibin three miles of Rome, vii. 9—on 
tlieir champion being slam by Manlius, retire in dis¬ 
may, 9, II—various erig.igenirnis with them, 12— 
15,29.24. VIII. 20—tlic combat ot Valerias Corvus, 
vii. 26—tlie (ianls, for a large sum of nionev, make 
peace with the Flrurians, x. 10—iliey, in conjunction 
with the Etrurians, Saiiimtes. and Umbrians, aie de¬ 
feated by the Romans, 27, 29—the Senones cut off a 
Roman legion, 26—character of the Gauls, v. 97—46, 
end X. 28—transalpine Gauls, join naiiiiil al, xxi. 20 
—2H—make an irruption into Italy, xxxix. 22, 45— 
submit to the lloinan consul, and retire, 54. 

Gaunt.'}, mount, vii. 92. 

Geese save the capitol, v. 47. 

Qeguntan family, Alban, admitted among Roman pa- 
irinans, 1 . 90. 

L. Oegamvs, consular tribUTie, vi. 91. 

M. Oegamus, consular tribune, vi. 42. 

M. Geganivs J\!acertnvs, cousxi), quashes the conibi- 
nations of the piclioian tribunes against the palri- 
ciuiis. ill. 65—ns made consul a second tunc, iv. 8— 
lie overthrows the Volscians, sends them under the 
yoke, and triumphs, 10—is a third time consul, 17— 
censor, 22. See ix. 9.3, 34. 

T. QrgaHius,cot\»u\, it. 94. 

Gelo, son of Uiero, favouring the Carthaginians, is 
earned ofli' by a sudden death, xxni. 30—liie charac¬ 
ter, XXIV. 5. 

Qemmius Meiiu.'}, Etrurian, his single combat with 
T. Manlius, viii. 7. 

Genius, a deity, xxi. 62. 

Qentius, king of Illyria, xl. 42—ambassadors sent to 
him from Rome, xlii.26—he imprisons the ambassa¬ 
dors, and lakes part with Perseus, xliv. 27—murders 
his brother, and Ins two friends, 99—surrenders him¬ 
self to iJie Roman [)ra*tor, Anicius, 91—is led in tn- 
uiiipli, witli his queen,children, and brother, xlv. 43. 

Genua, xxi. 92—taken by Mago, and demolished, 
xxviii. 46—re-built by the Roinans, xxx. 1. 

Qenucius, plebeian tribune, killed in his own house, 
li. 54. 

Cn. Oenuems, plebeian consular tribune, v. 13—a se¬ 
cond tune, when he tails in battle, 18. 

Cn. Oenuems, consul, vii. 3. 

Cn. Qenucius, one of the first plebeian augurs, x. 9. 

L, Oenueius, plebeian consul, vii. 1—a second time. 4 
—is slain in battle with the Hernicians, G. 

47* 
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J.. Gcn«c»«<j, plebeian tribune, proposes a la’V npainst 
usury, vii. 42. 

L. Oenunus, consul, x. 1. 

L. G^nwc/«.s, niiil)aasa(lor to Sypliax, xxvii. 4. , 

wV. Oenucius, coii'^uJ, iv. 1. ! 

T. Oenucius, plebeian triliune, proposes an Agrarian i 
law, and accuses T. Menenius, n. 52—makes a heavy 
charge on the consuls of the preceding year, and is ' 
put to death, 54. j 

T. Genucius, decemvir, ui. 33. ! 

XMi. 18,24, 39. j 

Oisgo, Carthaginian ambassador to Philip, xxiii. 34. 
Oisgo, arguing against peace, is treated roughly by 
Hannibal, xxx. 37. 

O/adtufont oxhibiicd, xxni. 30. xxviii. 21. 

-called Saninites by the Campanians, ix. 40. 

Qods, celestial and iiifei nal, x. 28. 

- Indigetes, and Novetisiles, viii. 9. 

- Manes, viii. 6, 9. x. 28. 

- Penate.s, or hoiisetiold, i. 1. 

— Tutelar, of Rome, iii. 7. 

I’lie rnstoin of calling them out from the town of an 
enemy, and the ceremonies used in removing tlieir 
images, v. 21, 22. 
fi'oW, vicesimary, xxvii. 10. 

- 1000 pounds weight stipulated ns the ransom of 

the Roman p<*ople, v. 48—retaken and placed under 
the throne of Jiipifei,50. 

Ooods of I'ofsenna /or sale, whence the pJirase aro.se, 
ii. 14. ' 

Qown, bordered with purple, pra?texla, borrowed from j 
the Etrurians, i. 8. 

Gompki, XXXI, 41—taken by the Romans, xxxvi. 13. 
Oi>nm, XXXVI. 10. xliii. .'•1,07. 

Gradivus Mars, ii. 45—his priests Salii instituted by 
JSuma, i. 20. 

Oravisco’, Roman colony, xl. 29. 

Grecian arts first admired l>y the Romans, xxv. 40. 
Grecian fleet infests the coast of Italy, vii. 25, 20—an- 
otlier, under Cleoiiymus, a Spaitan, is compelled to 
retire by the Patavians, x. 2. 

Grectati man and woman buried alive in ilic forum, 
XXII. 37. 

Grecian slates declared free by T. duiiitius, at the 
Islhuiian ganu'S, xxxin. 32. 

Greece, the fjirther. vii. 20. 

- the greater, r<*voHstoITaniiibal,xxii. 61. xxxi. 7. 

Greek fables, xxviii. 43—trench, 40. 

Gulf in the: forum closis.oii Cm tins leaping into il,vii.G. 
Gulu'f'ia, sou of MasiiHH-sn, pleads before the senate in 
favour of Ins lather, xin. 21. 

Gythium taken by T. Quintius, xxxiv. 29—by Nabis, 
XXXV. 27. 

11 

Iladrumctuvi, city in Africa, xxx. 29, 35. 

Uahaemon, river, xlu. 53. 

Hahartus, city, favours Perseus, xlii. 4C—is taken by 
the pro-tor Lucretius, 03. 

ITahcarnassians to the Rhodians for their liber¬ 

ty, xxxiii. 20—zealous to serve tbe Romans,xxxvii.1C. 
Ualys, river, its hanks inhabited by Cauls, xxxviit. 10. 
]lam<r, near Cuina*, the camp of the Campanians, is 
surprised theie by Cracchus, xxin. 35. 

Ilamtlear, forming plans for a war against the Romans, 
dies, XXI. 1, 2, 5~this happened at a place in Spain 
called Highfort, xxiv. 41. 


I JIamilear, acting in concert with tb.e Tnsubrian Gauls, 

I IS killed in i><ittle at Cremona, xxxi. 21. 

JIamilear, son of Bomilcar, defeated by the Scipios, 
xxiii. 49. 

J/amilear, son of Gisgo, given up to the Romans, with 
the isle of Mehta, xxi. 51. 

llaniilcar, Carthngnuan general, made prisoner by Cn. 
Cornelius, xwii. 30— is led in triumph, xxxiii. 23. 

liumpstcoru, Sardinian thief, meditates a revolt, xxiii. 
32—kills liijii'^clf, 41. 

Jianmhat, nhdwX nine years old, swears perpetual cii. 
luity to the Romans, xxi. I—is appointed gc'iieial i 
Hie place of llasdrubal, 3—his charai lcr, 4—be be¬ 
sieges and takes Sjiguiitum, 6, 14—fiasses tlie Iberus 
and i’yiena nn luountanis. 23—cro«>es the Rhone, 31 
—tlie Alps, 32—the iiuiiilierof liis forces, 42—he de¬ 
feats the Romans at the 'I’icmus, 40—again at the 
'J'lebeia, 51—UL'ain at I’laceiitia, 59—again at tlic 
lake 'J'hrasniicims, XXII. -1—ostaiiesoul of a defile 
by tlie stratagem ot fjiiig faggots to the horns of 
oxen, 10—\vor«;ls Miiim ins, who is saved by raluiis, 
29—prc-t<-iids llighl, but hi-s sclieme is di tocted, 42— 
distifSsed ami pei|>h‘X('d. he removes to (hmme, 43 
—tin le oseithrows the Romans will; gieat slatigh 
ter, 49—goes To Capua, xxni. 7—is defetUed at Nola, 
by Alarrelliis, 10—Ins men enervated by the luxury 
of Capua, 18—are long resisted by a small body of 
Pra-iu stines, at (-asiliiimn. whicli at hast smremlers, 
19—lie gams posse>sioii ol 'J'aieiirum, by Ireacliery, 
xxv. 8, 9, 10—defeats Cn. Fulvius, pnetor. at llerdo 
ma, 21—resolves to lay siege to Uome, xxvi. 7—en 
cain|)S vvillun tiirr-i* miles of ttiat fit}’, 10—failing in 
his aHem{)l, lie rtliif-s, II—vaniimslies Cn. Fulvius, 
proconsul, at Henlom.i, xxvu. 1—liesuriumids Mar 
celliis, who IS ^!alll. 27—after tin- death of Hasdru 
bill, lie retires into Btuliuim, .51—vvoisted by Seipio, 
he retires from l.ocn, xxix. 7—is ria ailed from Italy, 
x\v. 19—liolds a confeieiice witli Soipio, 29—is con 
ijuered at '/,imu, and flits tu Adtuun-(um, 3.5—is kind 
Jy leceived by AutiOf bus, at Ephesus, xxxiii. 49 —ad¬ 
vises Aiiiioclius to attack the llomanB iii Italy, \ \xiv. 
00—converses with Scipio, xxxv. J4—loses tlie tavour 
of Antiochus, 43—is restori il to Ins good (•pinion, 
XXXVI. 0, 15, 41—IS defeated at sea by tlie RbodiaiiH, 
xxwii. 24—IS compelled by the Romans to leave Hie 
comt of Antiocliuv, d.'i —liaving touiid refuge with 
Rrusnis, but lieing still perst'cuied by the Romans, lie 
swallows poison,xxxix. 51. 

Ihinuo, bead of th(‘ f.idioti winch opposed the Barrine, 
insists that llaiinibal ought not to be .sent into Spain, 
XXI. li. but to be given up to the Romans. 9—after the 
battle of Camia-, lit rccumniends making proposals 
of peace to tin; Romans, xxiii, 13. 

/yufino, son of Bomilcar, distinguishes himself in the 
passage f»f tlie Rlioiie, xxi. 27, 2H, 

IJanao defeated and t<ikcti in 8paui by Cn. Scipio, xxi. 
60 . 

lianno driven out of T.ucania by Semproniiis Longiis, 
xxiii. 17—persuades the Grecian cities in Brutiium to 
join him, xxiv. I—figliis a desperate battle with 
Gracchus, 14, ]."•—fliee to Bruttium, xxv. 14r—com¬ 
mands the garrison of Metapontum, xxvii. 42. 

JIanno succeeds llasdiubal Barcas as commander in 
Sjiain, XXVIII. 1—is made prisoner by the Romans, 2, 
and sent to Rome, 4. 

Hanno, an ofliccr under Mago, is routed by L. Mnicius, 
xxviii. 30. 

lianno, general of cavalry, falls m battle, xxtx. 29, 35- 
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Jianno, soit of Hamilcar, defeated and slam by Masi- j 
nissn, XXIX. 34. 

llarmoviay danghlci of (ielon, put to dcatli, xxiv.21, 2.>. 

yirtr/>u/u.s, uiiiliassador from I’etseus, gives odcjicc to 
llie seriatr, xlii. 14. 

Jlnsdni/iii/, son-iii law and sucrcssor of llaiiiilcar, kill¬ 
ed by a savage, xxi. 2^’. 

JltiidriiOiil, l)rolljcr of llaniiibal, is left lommander 
m yiiain. —is dcfetiled by llie rirj|>io.s x.xin.29 

-cuts oil' tilt two noiniin gcMiei als, with ilic urealest 
part of Iboiriiicn, xxv. :i2—bafllos Noro, xwi. 17—is 
defeated by ^npio, xwii. 18, 10—pas.-.e.s iiiio (iaul, 
and ovrM the Alps, 30, 3U—lays siege to ri.ireniia, 43 
—IS vaiiquishod at the Meiaurus, and slain, 4H, 40— 
his head is llnown into Hannibal’s cainp,.'>l, 

llasdrubat C«li'ns is ‘•(■nt into 8jcily, xxiii.V'g, 31—de¬ 
feated and taken, 40, 4 I. 

Ha.sdruhal, son of (Hkimi, cotiunands in Sjiain, xmv. 41 
—IS overtliiown by Scipio, xwiii. M, lb—fliev mio 
Afrn a, 1" —lie and Scipio dine togellier in tlie, iiou'O 
of Syplaix, 18—lie givis (ns ilaugbtei in inani.jgr 
to Sypliav, xxi\. 23—lie and i>liax aie deletited by 
Scipio, x\\. (). 

Ilasdruha! Un'dniy advises the Cartliaginianslo com lude 
a peace, xxx 42—tepiovt'a Hannibal’s laugbtei, 44. 

Hralth, her tenijile, ix. 43. \. 1. 

jjfi'cu.'i, < 4JIII III <i lint I 11 < ii |>v;ii I ii il CaVUlrj', XXXtll. 1. 

I/e/lesponi, xxxi l.i. xxxvn. 0. 

Jlelorus, XXIV. 3.7. 

Cm. niilil.ii y tribune, killed, xxx. 18. 

Cii- JJfdvius, pui'loi, xxMi. 7, H—comuiands m Spam, 
xxxm. 21—ts I tiitonred with an ovjition, xxxiv. 10. 

3.7. 

Jlrraclca, in (iieece, xxviii. .7". xxxvi. 22,24. xhv. H, 0. 

Hcraclca, in Italy, i. 18. viii. 21. 

JJerat lea Mil'll/, iii Sicitv, xxiv. 3.7. xxv. 40. 

Ucracica $iii/uc, in JHacedoiiia, xlv 20. 

Jleraclide/t,awnoi' I'tulip’s generals, xxxi. 16—is thrown 
inlo prison, xx mi. .7. 

JJeracluit;.'., /<uitian. xxxvn. 34. 

Ilerachtus Si otiaut., IMulip’s Ambassador to Hannibal, 
xxiii. 31). 

//crtTrt, xxvHi. 7,8—tlie jliiediou of the Hera;an, or 
Junoaian games, i*- c oiifei led on riiiiiin x.vvii. 30. 

Jlerbcsxus taken by Mnicclhis, xxiv. 30,35. 

Hercntiaii forci-t.v. 34. 

Jlerculancunf taken by C.irvilius, x. 4.7. 

Hernilcs, in Lnlium, i. 7—a lei lislcrniiiin, or banquet. 


feated by ilieiii, vii. 6—they are subdued by C. Plau- 
tins, 1.7—they make war again, ix. 42—surrender. 43. 

Jierodirus, Tliessalian, killed by IMiilip, and liis fami* 
ly persecuted, xl. 4. 

Jlexajnjltjn, at Atliens, xxv. 24, 32, 30. 

JJiero, king of {Syracuse, promises corn and clothing to 
the Koman legions, xxi.50—aliei thcdefcat at Tlirnsi- 
nicnus, lie sends ain|»le sufqilies to the Koitians, and 
a golden image ot victoij, \mi.37 —dies, xxiv. 4. 

Jfieronprtug, Hieio’s grandson and succe.ssor, his char¬ 
acter, and a ronspnacy formed against liim, xxu'. 4, 
.7—he sneers at the Homan ambassador, 6—is slam 
by the ronspiratoi s, 7. 

lliriirro, rivi'r, XMV. G. xxv. 40. 

Ilniii/co leads an army into Sicily, xxiv. 35, 36—ictiies 
to Agiisjeiitnin. ;‘0—brings siipjdies to Syiaruse,and 
diesol the plague, xxv. 26. 

Jiippo liinfdl, in Aliii-a, \xix'.4, 32. 

Hippo, III S[)ain, x\xi\. 30. 

Jltppoi rot/ ■<,M\ coni'inriimi with the Carthaginians, 
carries on w.n against Man ellus, xxiv. 35—is defeat¬ 
ed. 3<)—In mgs f.upplu's to Syr<icu‘*o, and dies, xxv. 26. 

Ihrpnnau.s, wii. ]3—join Hie CaiIhagmiaus, 61. xxiil. 
l-“lljeii towns aie taken by the Homans, 17—they 
submit, xxvii. 15. 

Honour t/\n\ F/rhie, their temples, xxvii. 25. 

Jlope, her temple, n. 51. 

Jiuraln, biothers, fight the Cnrinlii, i. 24, 25. 

llorativx Codes maintamsihe 8ublician bridge, leaps 
I into Hie 1 iver, and escapes, n. 10. 

' C. HorattiiSy consul, lights the Kirnrians, jj, 5], 
j C. IJoratiuy Hu/consul, loules tlio iEquaiis, in, 
I 30—augurs, 32. 

L. lloiahus Horbalus warmly opposes llic decemvirs, 
III. 30—di ives Ap. Claudius out of the loi urn, 49—is 
made t oiisul, .7.7—defeats tlie Sabines, and triumphs 
vvitlioui leave of llu'senal<“,01, 63. Seeiv. 6. 

J\I. Jloratms I'u/oillu.-, consul, ij. H. vii. 3. 

M. Jlorudus, consulai tribune, vi. 31. 

I /■’. Jlvvahuf. lal'oiiis to save Ins son fioin the puniali- 
1 meiit incui red by killing Ins sister, i. 26. 

I //<n-.sc\s, public, given to ijie kiiiglits, i. 43. v. 7—taken 
liom some by ilie censois, .vxiv. 18. x.wii. 11. 

I Jlo.-^t/ii/es of the I'arentines, attenipijiig an escape, are 
j seized, and put todcrith, xxv. 7 
' lJus’tapc.s of t lie 8[Mni8li slates are restoied to their 
I frieuils by 8cipio, xxvi. 40. 

Ilo.stiiprs required from the (’aiHiagmians, .xxx. 31. 


ip. Jii ruviiiitf , 4i .-'.iiMin , I ii« ij(. iM—lo ,fi. 1 (ini !> jtjui'i i ii ii , |ii <i loi, \i. . .». 

killed, ]8. \ jj. Host if Ills 31/</nrnnt.s, sent by MmuclUfl with four 

'riirnus Hcrdoinus luveiglis against 'J’aniumins, i. , hundred horsemen to })rocuie intelligence, is cut off 

5— who procures Ins death, 51, ; by tlie Carlliaginians, x\ii. 1.7. 

Heremuus JUtssiis and Heniis PelfiusJ\roIa7is,ccinff‘-V T’m/Zu.'. y/osr//#M5r, king, i. 22—31. 

with Hanno, x\hi. 43. j Jiosivs Ifusiifius distmguislics himself in battle against 

Herennius }'ovtttis, yaminfe, ix. 1—his opposite opin- j the Sabmes, and falls, i. 12. 

ions respecting the Homans at Caudmm, 3. j Jhihfo, xxvi. 21. 

Jiervinndica sloiiued by llaniiibal, XM. 5. ' JH/pala, xxxvi. 17. xxxvii. 7. xli. 25. 

Lars T/cm/'MiMs, lamsul, ni. 65. ' /hirraman plains, 

T. Herminiiis assists Horatius Codes in defending the i 
bMdge, It. 10— IS slum at Hcgillus, 20. T Ar T 

J/crmiMTic, town, xxx 1 . 44. i 

Hcrincinvs prepare forwar,!!. 22—ore eonquered, 40— | 

ibeir land‘5 are wasted by i-Kijunns and Volscians, lii. ' Jamphori»a, a capital city of iM«edica, surrendered to 

6— they revolt Horn tlie Komaii!!., vi. 2—who are de- ’ Hie Homans, xxvi. 25. 
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Javiculum added to the city, i. 33—is seized by tlie 
Etrurians, ii. 10,51. 

Janus his temple sliut twice after the reign of Nunia, 
i. 19. 

Jussus demanded by the Rhodians, xxxii. 33—the Ro¬ 
mans raise the siege of it, at the request of the 
Rl.odiaits, xxxvii. 17. 

Unra, ( iiy, xxni. 28—so called from 

Jberus river, the liuuixlury between the Romans and 
Carthaginians m Spam, xxi. 2, 5. xxvi. 17. 

L. Jcilius betrothed to Virginia, iii. 44—51—is made 
ple')entii ti ihurin on tlie Aventnie, 54. 

L. Icdms. plebeian tnlnine, iv. 52. 

Si>. Jciltus, pie' enin tribune, n. 58. 

Icilius, ibrce of tlmt name plebeian tribunes in one 
yf'or. iv. 54. 

1di£uH JJot/ier brought to Rome from Pessinus in Asia, 
XXIX. JO, 14. 

sul'ducd by Cannibal, xxi. 23—their conn- 
tiy UMtfted by Cii.Sf ipio.62—they renew the wnr.xxii. 
21—iliey implore aid fiom tbe Romans, xxxiv. 11. 

XXIX. 12.xx'xviii. t)9. 

f/iuni., XXXV. 43. XXXVII. 9. 

Uhberis, XXI. 24. 

Uliturgis IS besieged by the Carthaginians, and reliev- 
e<l liy the Romans, xxiii. 49—is again besieged and 
relieved, x\iv. 41. xxvi. 17—revolts lo tlie Cartliagin* 
ians. xxviii. 19—is taken by Scipio and burned,20. 2.>. 

///yriuMJf, their designs in favour of Philip are discov¬ 
ered to the Romans, xlii. 26—they join Perseus, xJiv. 
30, 31, 32—are declared free, xlv. 18. 

lloahan Ligurians, xxxi. 10. xxxii. 29. 

f/«a, island, xxx. 39. 

India, IX. 17. XXXV. 32. xlv. 9. 

Indians, bad soldiers, ix. 19. 

Indxbilis, prince of the Ilergetians, xxii. 21. xxv. 34— 
bis family kindly treated liy Scipio, xxvi. 49—he 
joins S( ipio, X vvn. 17- cliangcs sides again, xxviii. 24 
—submiis to Scipio, and is pardoned, 34—revolts, 
and is killed in baifle. xxix. 2, 3. 

Jniiiges Jvpttcr, Ainens so called, 1, 2. 

Indigefis, deities, viii. 9. 

Indus, river, xxxvni. 14. 

Ingaunian Ligurians, xxviii. 46. xxx. 19—a treaty be¬ 
tween them and the Romans, xxxi. 2. 

Insvbnan Oavls, a canton of the iEdmms. found Mo- 
diolannm, V. 34—plunder and burn Placentia, xxxi. 
10—are defeated by the Romans, xxxh. 30. 

/atCTfiwinff, Roman colony, ix. 28—in vain attempted 
by the Pamnites, x. 36—refuses supplies, xxvii. 9—is 
compelled to contribute more ilian usual, xxix. 15. 

Interest of moneij, vn. 16, 21—reduced, 27. 

Intermarriage of patricians and plebeians, iv. 1,3, 4. 

Inuus, Pun so called, i. 5. 

Interregnums, i. 17, 22. iii. 8. iv. 7, 43, 51. v. 17, 31. vi. 
1,5 vn. 17.21,28. viil. 3,17. ix. 7.x. 11. XI. 10,23,33. 

Ionia, xxxiii. 38. xxxiv. 58. xxxviii. 13. 

Ionian Sea, xin.53. xxiii. 33. xlii. 48. 

Isalca, Grtulian general, xxiii. 18. 

Issa, island, xlni. 9. 

Issaans join the Roman fleet, xxxi. 45—complain of 
the Macedonians, xlii. 26. 

Istrians, a savage nation, x. 2. xxi. 16—the Romans at 
war with them, xll. 1,11. 

Ister, river, xxxix. 35. xl. 21, 57. 

Isthmus of Corinth, xlv. 28. 

Jvbellius Taurea, Campanian, his encounter with Cl. 
Asellus, xxni. 8, 47—his death, xxvi 15. 


JugaTmn $treet,\x\ Rome, xxiv. 47. xxvii. 37.xxxv.21. 

Julian family, originally Alban, i. 30. 

C. Julius Ju/us, consul, ii. 43—decemvir, iii. 33—is de¬ 
puted by tbe senate to the secoders on theAventine,50. 

C. consul, iii.65—again, iv. 21—a thud time, 23. 

C. Julius Julus, consular tribune, iv.56—again, 61— 
dies censor, v. 31. 

C. Julius, fliotalor, vn. 21. 

C. Julius Jfenfo, consul, disputes with his colleague 
and the senate, iv. 26. 

L. Julius, consular tribune, iv. 16—master of horse, 
26—consul, 3.0. 

L. Julius, consular tribune, vi. 30. 

L. Julius Ju/w#, consular tril une, V. 1. 

L. Julius Julus, consular tribune, v. 10—again, 16. 

Ser. Julius, consular tribune, iv. 35. 

Ser, Julius Ctesar, pra'tor, xxvii. 21—deputed to the 
(Oiisul, 29. 

C. Junius Bubnlcus, consul, ix. 20—a second time, 28 
—dictator. 29—third tune consul, 30—master of 
hor'ic, 18—-censor, 43—dictator, x. 1—he iriuinpbs 
over tbe Alquans. 

IJ. Junius Brutus, mnmtorof horse, vni. 12—consul, 29. 

X). Junius Brutus Scava, lieulenanl-geiicral, x. 43— 
consul, 47. 

I). Jumus, commander at the mouth of the Vulturnus, 
xxv. 22. 

L. Junius Brutus is sent to Delpiii with the sons of 
'i'arquinnis, i. 56—nccompuiiies Culiaiinus to Lu- 
cretia, 58—takes the lead in expelling the Torqinna, 
59 —18 created consul, 60—puts his own sons to death 
for a conspiracy, ii. 2—falls m fight, together with 
Aruiis his antagonist, 6. 

L. Juwtws, comniissioner to Macedonia, xlv. 17. 

M. Junius Pennus, plebeian ®dile, xxix. 11—prstor, 
xxx. 40. 

M. Junius Peru, dictator, after the battle of Cannte, 
xxii. 57. xxin. 14. 

Jtf, Jumus deputed to tbe senate by the prisoners in 
file Jiands of llannil>nl, xxn. 59. 

Jif. Jumus Sdanus. pra'ior, xxv. 2—lieutenant-general 
to P. Snpio, XXVI. J9—lie gams a victory over Mago 
and Haniio, xxvni.2. 

M. Jumus Brutus, prador, xxxv. 24—commissioner to 
settle the aflairs of Aaui,xxxvii. .55—consul, xl. 59. 

P. Junius Rrutu.*', pleliemii tribune, supports tlie Op- 
pmn law, xxxiv. 1—plebeian tedile; lie punishes usu¬ 
rers, xxxv. 41. 

P. Jumus, pra'tor, xxxvi. 45—leads an army against 
the Etrurians, xxxvii. 2. 

Q. Juntas, plebeian tribune, proposes to revenge the 
death of Manlius, iv. 16. 

Juno, i. 32. 

- JHoneta, vii. 28. 

- Sosptfa, viii. 14. xxxvi. 25. 

- Lacinia, xxii. 1. xxni. 33. xxiv. 3. xxviii. 46. xxx. 

20 . 

- Retina, V. 21—brought from Veu to Rome, 22— 

an offering made to her by Camillus, vi. 4—a temple 

dedicated to her by M. iEmilius, xl. 52, 

Jupiter Capitohnus, i. 55. vi. 17. 

• Dodov(Bus,\\\\,iA. 

■ Elicius, i. 20. 

• Feretrius, i. 10. 

• imperator, vi. 29. 

' Optimua J\faximus, iv. S. 

• Stef or, i. 12.41. x.36. 

• Victor, X. 29. 
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Jupiter Laliaris, xxi. 63. xxii. 1. 

Olympius, XXIV. 21. 

Trophowus, x!v. 27, 

Ficihvvs, IXJV. 44. 

Juventas, goddess, v. 54. xxi 62. xxxvii. 36. 

L. Juventius Thulna, lieutenant-general, xxxix. 31. 

M. Juventius T/ialna, plelieian tribune, accuses Lu* 
cretjus, xliii. 8—prteior, xlv. 16. 

K 

Kinps banished from Rome, i. 59. 

K*ng of the sacrifices^ ii. 2. vi. 41. ix. 34. 

tliice centuries instituted by Romulus, i. Itl— 
the number doutded by Serv. Tullius, 43—there are 
, three liundred in each legion, viii. 8—they are furnish 
ed with horses by the public, i, 43,4.')—they wear gold 
mips, xMii. 12—a re reviewed annu.illy, i\. 40—they 
serve on tlieir own horses, and pay is assigned to 
them, V. 7—the censors punish several for iniscon 
duct, by depriving iheni of their horses, xxiv. 18. 
xxvii. IJ. xxix. 37—SIX hundred arc given ns hosta¬ 
ges to the Samnites, ix. .5—are recovered, 15. 


Laheattans subject to Cenliiis, xliii. 19. xliv. 31. 

Cn. Labeo, military tribune, xxxm. 22. 

Labiciy or Laviciy taken by Coriolanus, li. 39—its lands 
wasted by Gracchus, lii. 25—it is taken by the Ro 
mans, who settle a colony there, iv. 47, 49—Lavican 
road, 41. 

C. Lacerius, plebeian triluyie, v. 10. 

Lacedismon robbed by Nalns and hia wife, xxxii. 40— 
besieged by Ciuintius, xxxiv. 40—visited hy P. 
lus, xlv. 28. See Sparta. 

Lacedanonians, or Laconians, under t/leonyrniis, in¬ 
fest the coast of Italy, i. 2-quarrel with the Aeha’ans, 
xxxi. 25—war is declared against them by the Ro¬ 
mans, xxxiv. 22—they arc subdued by T. (iuintius, 
xxvi. 40—are given in charge to the Achapans, xxxv. 
13—their towns on the roast are otlackeil hy Nahis, 
22—they are delivered fioin the tyranny of Nalns, 
who is assassinated by ./Ctoliaiis, and they join the 
Acho'an league, 36. 

Lacetania, xxi. 23. 

Lacetantans are reduced hy Scipio, xxi. 60, 61—they 
^attack the Allies of the Romans, xxviii. 24—M. Si- 
laniis is sent against them, 26. See xxxiii. 34. 

Lacmium, xxxvi. 42. 

Lacumacesy Numidian, called king by Mezetulus, xxix. 
29, 30. 

C. Lalius is appointed roinniander of the fleet by Sci- 
pio, xxvi. 42—sent to Rome with despatches, xxvii. 7 
—sent to Africa, xxix. 1, 4, 6—goes with Scipio into 
Africa, 25—he and Masinissa pursue and defeat Sy- 
phax, XXX. 9,11. 13, 17. 

C. Lashusy praitor, xxxiii. 25—consul, xxxvi. 45. 

C. LatoriuSy curule trdilc, xxiii. 30. ixv. 22—praetor, 
xxvi.23. xxvii. 8. 

Cn. Latorius, lieutenant-general, xxxi. 21. 

L. Li^toriusy plebeian acdile, xxx. 39. 

jtf.Z.«tortus, chief centurion, is appointed to dedicate 
u temple of Mercury, ii.27. 

Lake, Alban, rises to an unusual height, v. 15. 

- Curtian, i. 13. vii. 6. 

- Fucine, iv. 57., 

— Regillus, ii. 19. vi. 2. 

Vox,. IL- 3 V 


Lake, Vadimon, ix. 39. 

- Avernus, xxiv. 13, £0. 

- Trasimenus, xxh. 4. 

- Gstia, XXVII. 11. 

Lamta, jfltoiians defeated there by Philip, xxvii. 30. 
xxxv. 43—liesieged hy iiiin, xxxvi. 25—by Acilius, 
xxxvii. 4—is taken, 5. 

Lampsacus attacked by Antiochus, xxxih. 38. xxxv. 42 
—is admitted into alliance with Rome, xlui. 6. 

Lanuvium, m. 29. vi. 2. xxvi. 8. xxix. 14. 

Lanuvtans revolt, vi. 21—are mode citizens of Rome, 
vni. 14. 

Lares, household gods, viii. 9—Permarini, xl. 52. 

Lars, or Larlcs. See Porsenna and Toiumnius. 

Larissa, n council of the Thessalians held there, xxxvi. 
8—Phili|)’s foices assembled, xxvui. 5. xxxii. 15, 25, 
33. xxxvi. 9. 

Larissa, Ciemaslc, xlii. 56. 

Larissus, river, xxvii. 31. 

Sp. Larttus assists iloratius in defence of the bridge, 
n. 10. 

T. Lartius, consul, and first dictator, ii. 18—a second 
time consul, 21. 

Latielaves laid aside in mourning, ix. 7. 

Lativcs, whence so called, i. 2—ancient Latines, 3. 
32, 52. 

Latines are conquered by Ancus Marcius, and many 
removed to Rome, i. 32,33—their wars with Tarquin- 
IU8 Priscu8,35,38—a treaty concluded with them, 50, 
,52—they suffer a severe overthrow at the lake Re- 
gilluB, u. 19, 20 — arc admitted into alliance, 33 — they 
assist the Romans against the iCquans and Volscians, 
iii. 7—revolt, vi. 2—obtain peace, vii. 12—ravage 
Samnuim, viii. 2—require a consul, and half the sen¬ 
ate of Rome, to be chosen out of Latium, 5—the 
Itomans declare war, and entirely subdue them, 6-14. 

Lahne festival, v. 17, 19. vi. 42. xxi. 63. xxii, ]. xiv. 
11. XXXII. 1. xxxvii 3. xl. 45. 

Laivnvs, king, forms an alliance and affinity with 
A^.ncas i. 1. 

Lafiirus Sylvias, king of Alba, i.3. 

Latvna, v. 13. xxv. 12. 

I.avinia married to .^neas, and Lavinium, built, i. 1. 

Lanrentians, the treaty with them renewed annually, 
ten days after the hatino fi'stival, viii. 11. 

Lauiia, entertainment furnislicd to ambassadors, xxviii 
39. xxx. 17. 

LavtultP, vii. 39. ix. 23. 

Lantvrivo’, xxvi. 27. xxxvii. 3. xxxix. 44. 

Law, divine and human, i. 18. 

-civil, published by Flavius, ix. 46. 

Laws of the twelve tables, lii. 34, 57. 

Lebadia, xlv. 27. 

Lectisfermum, or banquet of the gods, the first at Rome, 
and the ceremonies used, v. 13. vii. 2. 27. viii. 24, 
xxii. 1,10, dec.—one at Cd're, xxi. 62, 

Legion, and its divisions described, viii. 8—linen legion 
of the Samnites, x. 38. 

Lemnos, island, xxviii. 5. 

Leonorius and Z<utarms, Gallic chieftains, seize By¬ 
zantium, xxxvtii. 16. 

Leonatun, commander of the chosen band of Perseus, 
xlii. 51. 

Leonides, Lncedsemonian,commands the Grecian aux¬ 
iliaries under Perseus, xlii. 51. 

Leontini, Hieronymus is slain there, xxiv. 7—the city 
is occupied by Hippocrates and Epieydes, 29—taken 
I by Marcellus, 30. 
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LepHsy xxx.25>-the dominion of it disputed by Masin- 
issa and ttie CarthagininnSy xxxiv. 6'-2. 

mount, where the Ligurians are defeated, xli. 18. 

Leucaa, promontory and island, xxvi. SG. xxxiii. IG— 
taken hy the Romans, 17—is exempted fioiii tlie go¬ 
vernment of the Aenrnanians, xlv. 31. 

Zjeucaspis phalaur, xhv. 4^. 

Levy of troops not made out of the whole people in- 
<li8cnminately, iv. 46. 

•-of volunteers, ix. 10 . 

- of all kinds of men, x. 21. 

- of slaves, xxii. ,77. xxui. 14. 

- made with difhruliy, xxv. 4. See xxii. 37, 38. 

XXIV. 11. XXVI 35. xxvii. 38. 

Liber and Libera, their temple, iii. 5.5. 

Libertxj, temple of, x\iv. IG—court m which theTnren- 
line liostages were kept, xxv. 7. xxxiv. 44. 

Lobitiaa,x]. 19. xli. 21. 

Libyan Gauls, xxi. 38. 

L/bijphiBntcians, xxi. 22. xxv 40. 

Liburmans, a savage people, x. 2. 

Lictnius Macer, who w'rote a history of Rome, iv. 7, 
20,23. VII. 9.x. 9. 

C. Licinivs^ plebeian tribune, ii. 33. 

C. Z,ictnm.v, consular tribune, vi.31—first plebeian mas¬ 
ter of horse, 39. x. 8. 

C. Licinius Calvus Stolo plebeian, married to the 
daughter of Fab. Anihustus, is made plebeian tri 
.huiic, vi. 35—being plebeian tribune a tenth time, he 
eflects the passing of Ins laws against the patricians, 
vi. 42—is consul, ix. 2—again, 9—is condemned on 
one of Ills own laws, 16. 

C. Licinius, ambassador to Carthage, xxi. 18. 

C. Lictnius Crassus, pra:lor, xhi. 9, 27—consul, 28— 
proconsul, and commissioner to settle the affairs of 
Macedonia, xlv. 17. 

L. Licinms, praetor, xxvii. 8. 

L. Lictnius Follio, xxvii. 29. 

L. Lictnius Lucullus, c\ir\i\e s'dile. xxx. 39. 

A/. Licinivs, military tribune, slain, xxvn, 12. 

JIf. Licinius Lucullus, pra'tor, xxxix. 6. 

M. Lictmus Strabo, military tribune, xli. 2. 


I Ltiybisum, promontory, xxv. 31. xxvii. 5—tea ftght 
I near It, xxi. 50. 
j Lingo mans, v. 35. 

; Linen books, iv. 7. 
j Lintenium, xxii. 16. xxiii. 35. 
j Liparenstan pirates, y. 28. 

Ltpara islands, xxi. 49. 

Lirts, river, x. 21. xxvi. 9,34. 

Litana. wood, where the Gauls destroy a Roman ar¬ 
my, xxiii. 24. 

Livtus. poet, first who w'roic comedy on a regular plot, 
vii. 2. 

C. pontill’ xxvi. 23—curule trdilc, xxix.28 — 

pra tor, xxx. 2G—consul, xxxviii. 35. xliii. 11. 

L. Livivs, pra'lor, xlv. 44. 

JVf. Javius Denter, consul, x. 1—one of the first pl**- 
beiaii pontitfs, 9—dictates to Deems the form of de¬ 
voting hiinsclf, 28. 

JW. Livius, ambassador to Carthage, xxi. 18—-eight 
j years after a severe sentence liad been passed on him, 
I he IS brought back to Rome, and against his will made 
I consul a second lime, xxvn. 34 — lie vanquishes Has- 
driibal, 46,49—trmmpliH, xxvm. 9—is made dictator, 
! 10—censor, he acquires the surname Salinator, and 

I maintains a shameful dispute w'lth his colleague, 
I XXIX. 37, 

Jtf. Livtus defends Tarentum, xxiv. 20—is obliged to 
j retire into the citadel, xxv. 10, 11. xxvi. 39—a dis- 
, putc about him in t)ie senate, xxvn. 25. 

Jtf. Livtus Macatus, xxvii. 34. 

T. Livtus wrote in the reign of Augustus, xxviii. 12. 
See iv. 20. 

Locri revolts to the Carthaginians, xxii. GO. xxiii. 30— 
18 besieged by Cnspinus, xxvn. 25—retaken by Scipio, 
j XXIX. 6, 7—18 pul under the command of Pleminius, 
I 8—Ins conduct there, to 21—its laws and liberty are 
; restored by the senate, 21. 

ieerw, in Greece, xxvi. 26. xxviii. 6. xxxii. 18, 32. 

; Locusts waste Campania, xxx. 11. 

Longula, ii. 33. ix. 39. 

; Loryma, port, xxxvii. 17. xlv. 10. 

' mother, viii, 1. 


P. Licinius Calvus, first plebeian consular tribune, v. 12 I Luca, ixi. 59. xli. 13. 


—the same post being offered io him again, he re- Lueamans support the Samnites against Alexander of 
quests it may I c conferred on his son, 18. Epirus, viii. 17—make an alliance with the Romans, 

P. Licinius Calvus, consular tribune, v. 18,20. 25—revolt, 27—are suppressed, x. 11, 18—several of 

P. Lictnius Crassus. chief pontiff, xxv. 5—master of their towns are taken by tlie Romans, xxv. 1_they 

horse, xxx 11 .5—censor, 6—prtPtor,21—consul, xxviii. submit, xxvii. 15. 


38—he and liis army suffer by sickness, xxix. 10—he 
and the consul Sempronms defeat Hannibal, C6—his 
character, xxxi. 1. 

P. Licinius P'arus, curule »dile, xxvii. 6—praator, 21. 

P. Licinius, chief pontiff, disputes with Fabius, fia- 
men of Q,uirniu8. xxxvii. 51—his death, xxxix. 46. 

P, Licinius Crassus^ preetor, xli. 14—consul, xlii. 28. 

P. Licinius Tegula, poet, xxxi. 12. 

Ligurians, y. 35—ambassador sent to them from Rome, 
xxii. 33—they prepare aid for Hasdrubal, xxvii. 39— 
join Mago, x,\viii. 46. xxii. 5—ravage the country 
on the Po. xxxiv. 56—invest Pisa, xxxv. 3—are sub¬ 
dued by Minuems, xxxvii. 2—both consuls are sent 
against them, xxxviii. 42—they surrender and are re* 
moved from the mountains, xl. 38, 41- they pre¬ 
pare for war, xli. 11—are defeated by C. Claudius, 
12—iliey seixe Mutina, xli. 14—are defeated, 18— 
again, xlii. 7—they and their effects are sold, 8. 

Sp. Ligustinus receives public thanks for encouraging 
the levies, xlii. 34. 


Luceres, tribe, i. 13. x. 6. 

-century of knights, i. 13, 36. 

Lueeria, ix. 2—Roman hostages kept there. 12—is taken 
by the Romans, 1.5—lost, and recovered, and settled 
as a colony, 26—is attacked by the Samnites, x. 35. 
Lucretia, wife of Collalinus, i. 57—violated by Sex. 

Tarquinms, she kills herself. 56. 

C. Lucretius, commander of a fleet, xl. 26—is accused 
hy the people of Chalcis, xhii. 7; and condemned, 8. 
C. Lucretius C?ai/tts,praitor, xlii. 28. 

Hostus Lucretius Trieipitinus,covimxl, Iv. 30. 

L. Lucretius Flaws, consul, defeats the iEquans, v. 

29—consular tribune, he defeats the Volsinia^s, 32. 
I L. Lucretius TYicipitinus, consul, vanquishes the 
I Volscians, and triumphs, iii. 8,10. 

L. Lucretius Tricijntinus, consular tribune, iv. 4- a 
second time, 21—a third, 22. 

L. Lucretius, qutestor, betrayed to Hannibal, xxi. 59. 
Jif. Lucretius, plebeian tribune, xxvji. 5, 

P Lucretius, consul, li. 15. 
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P. Lvtrchus Tricipitinvs, consular tribune, 
nyain, 47, 

P, Lucretmty governor of Romo, lii. S4. 

Sp. Lucretius, father of liUcretia, i. 58—ilies in the 
consulsinp, ii. 8. 

Sp. Lveretius, prj'tor, xxvm. 118—is continued in coni- i 
niand, xxix. 13—again, xxx. 1. j 

T. Lucretius, consul, ii. 8—again, 10. i 

Lucumo, son of Deinaraius, removes to Rome, where i 
lie IS called 'J'urquiiiius, i. 34. j 

iucMmc ilebjiuches tlie wife* of Aruns of CluRiinn,v. 33. , 

Z,«na, city, xli. 19. xliii. 9. xlv. 13. | 

liarbour, xxxiv. 8. xxmx. 21. 

I. vperraf, i. 5. 

Lusit/inia, wj. 43. xxvii. 20—is subdued by iEiniliua j 
^ Paullus, xxxvii. 57. 

Lutariuf’, Gallic chieftain, xxxvni. 16. 

Cw. Lutatius made prisoner by tlio Roians, xxl. 25—is 
restored to liberty sixteen years after, xxx. 19. 

Cn. Lutatms Cerco, ambassador to Ptolemy, xlii. (>. 

Lustrum. See Surveij. 

Q. I.utalius, consul, xxx. 44. 

Lijcuotna, xxxvjii.38. xxxix. !>4. 

Lvccrum, at Athens, burned by Philip, xxxi. 24. 

Lycean Pan, i. .5. 

i.iycK7, xxxiii. 41. xxxvn. 10,23—the Lycians complain 
of the Rhodians, xli. 6. 

Lycorias, of Megalopolis, general of horse, father of 
Polybius tlie historian, xxxv. 29—.ambassador of the 
Achanuis to Koine, xxxvni. 32—prictor, xxxix. 36. 

Lycurpus, tyrant of Lacedainon, xxxiv. 26. 

Lvcurirvs, lawgiver, hia laws and institutions abolish¬ 
ed, xxxvin. 34. XXXIX. 33, 36. 

Lycus, III Dassareiia, xxxi. 33. xxxii. 9. 

Lydia, xxxviii. 39. 

Lyncu.'i, XXVI. 25. 

l.ysimackia, having been sacked and burned by the 
Thracians, is rebuilt by Aiiliochus, x.xxni. 3H,40, 41. 
XX viv. .58. 

J. yiimaclnis, king, xxxiv. .58. 

Lysimarhus, Mncedoniaii courtier, xl. B. 

Lystuoc, city, xxxvin. 15. 

M 

Macedonia, i. 1. ix. 18—on obscure state before the reign 
of Philip, sou of Amynlas, subsisted from its highest 
summit of grandeur inuler Alexander to Perseus, the 
last king, 150 years, xlv. 9. 30. Fee Philip Perseus. 

Macedonian army compared with the Roman, ix. 19— 
solemnity of Us purification, xl. 6. 
phalanx, ix. 19 

• territory,divided iiitofour districts, xlv.29. 

Mnchanidns, tyrant of Sparta, makes war on the 
Acha^ans, xxvii. 30. xxviii. 5,7. 

Maori, or long, plains so called, xli. 18. xlv. 12. 

Maoris, island, xxxvii. 13, 28, 29. 

Maduateniaas, xxAviii.40. 

Misander, river, xxxviii. 55. xxxviii. 13, 15. 

Misetan tribe added, viii. 17. 

Sp M(Kcihu.<t, a turbulent plebeian tribune, iv. 48. 

Misdica, XXVI. 2?. xl. 21, 22. 

p. jlf«/iM«,con8ular tribune, v. 12—again, 18. 

Q, Mielius, plebeian tribune, ix. 8. 

Sp. MibUus aspires to absolute power, iv. 13—is sum¬ 
moned to attend the dictator Cincinnatus, and slain 
by Servilius Aliala, 14—his house is demolished, 16. 

Mcenalus, mount, xxmv . 28. 


C. Mirnius, coukuI, liiumphs over the Aricians and 
Lavininiis, viii. 13—dicta'or, be abdicates, is accu.‘ied, 
and acquittcil, ix. 26, 34. 

L. Mir.rnus, plelKian tribune, regulates the interest of 
money, vii. 16. 

M. Mcbuius proposes an Agrnnan law, and obstructs 
the levies, iv. 53. 

M. Mmntus, plel eian tribune, in the commotions exci¬ 
ted by Manlius, sui imts to the dncction of the sen¬ 
ate, vi. 19, and prosecutes Manlius, 20. 

M. Mismus, military tribune, falls in a battle with 
Mago, xxx. 18. 

P. Mtrmus, consular tnluine, v. 12. 

T. Mipnivs, ]>rtPlor, xxxix. 6. 8. 

Micsian itood, i. 33. 

Mufiaba, moiiiil, xxxviii. 19. 

, Magolus, Boian chief, xxi.29. 

Magistrates, curule, iv. 7—their election prevented 
during five yeaisbyihe plebeian tribunes, vi. 35— 
auspices are not observed at the election of plebeian 
inagisirat(;8, vi. 41. 

Cn. Magius, modixtuticus, or chief magistrate of Cam¬ 
pania, xxiv. 19. 

r>ecius Magms, Capuan, maintains his fidelity to the 
Romans, and takes refuge in Egypt, xxiii. 7. J6. 

Magnesia, on the Meander, xxxvii, 45. 

Magne.tia, near Sipyliis, xx.xvi, 43. xxxvii. 11, 37,44. 

Magnesiavs, and Magnetarch, xx'Mii. 24. xxxv. 3J. 

Mago, brother of IJaiiriilial, xxi. 47, 54. xxii. 40—cairies 
toCnitliage an account of Haiiiiibnrssuccesses, xxni. 
12,13—IS sent into Spam, and defeated at llliturgi, 
32, 49—be levies troops, xxiv. 42—m conjunction 
with Ilasdiuhai Oisgo, defeats P. Scipio, xxv. 32, 34 
—his camp is taken hy Marcius, 39—he joins his 
brother Ha-sdrubal, xxvii. 20—is obliged to fly, xxviii. 
2—sails to Italy, and takes Genua, 37,46—isdefeated 
by the Romans, xxx. 18—dies, 19. 

Mago, Carthngiiiian aniba&sador to Philip, xxiii. 34. 

Mago ISarctnc iwnAii prisoner in Sardinia, xxiii. 41- 

Mago, governor of New Carthage, surienders to Sci- 
f)io, XXVI. 44,46. 

Maharbal, son of Himilco, xxi. 12, 4.5—pursues the 
Romans flying from 'I'hrasimonus, xxii. 6—advises 
Hannibal, after the battle of Cannir, to march di¬ 
rectly to Rome. 51. xxui. 18. 

Malca, piomontory, xxxi.44. 47. xx.mi. 16. xlii. .56. 

Mahan bay, x.\vii. 30. xxxi. 46. 

Maleventum, ix. 27. x. 15. 

MaUxea, xxxi. 41, 

Mamertmes, xxviii. 28. xxx. 31. 

C, Mamihus Vitulus, first plebeian chief curio, xxvii. 
8 —ainbussudor to Piiitip, xxx. 26—prtetor, xxxv. 38. 

M. Mamihus, dictator of Tuscuhiiii, assists the Ro¬ 
mans, 111 . 18, 29. 

Oct. Mamihu.i, of Tusculum, descended from Ulysses 
and Circe. niarHcs the daughter of Tarquinius the 
Proud, i. 49—entertains him in his exile, li. 15—raises 
tliiriy states against the Romans, 18—is wounded at 
Regillus, 19. 

Q. Mamihus, plebeian ff'dile, xxvii. 36. 

Q. Mamihus Tkurinus, prietor, xxviii. 10. 

Mandontiis, xxii. 22—brotlier of Indibilis, chief of the 

Ilcrgetiatis, xxvi. 49—he joins tlie Romans, and his 
wife and children are restored to him, xxvii. 17—he 
goes over to the enemy, xxviii. 24—is defeated, 33; 
and pardoned by Scipio, 34—rebels, is taken and put 
to death, xxix. 3. 

Manduria taken by Fabius, xxvii. 15. 
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Manes, th« rites proper for appeasing them are directed 
by tJic chief pontiff, i. 20—.Deems devotes himseif to 
the coda, manes, and the earth, viii. 9. 

Manitius, pretur of rjaMteste, xxin. 19. 

Sex. Manilius, a leader iti the secession of the Soldiers, 
ill. 5. 

Manipulus, a company of soldiers, i. 52. viJ. 24. viii. 8. 
Manltan orders, iv. 29. viii. 7. 

Aul. Manlius, consul, is accused, ii.54—his accuser is 
murdered, and lie is made decemvir* lii. 33. 

,^ul. Manlius, consular tnliunc, iv. 61—a second time, 
V. 8—a third, 16—sent with a eoldcn bason to Delphi, 
is taken by Lyparaan pirates, and set at lilicrty, 28. 
Mavhus Cupitohvns, consular tribune,vi. I—again, 
11—a third tune, 21—a fourth, 36. 
ji. Manlius, military tribune, killed, xxvii. 27. 
j 3. Manlius, consul when the first punic war was ter¬ 
minated, ixx 44. 

Ji. Manlius Fulso, consul, xl. 59. 

C. Manlius, cotisular tribune, vi. 30. 

Ch. Manlius, consul, ii. 43. 

Cn. Manlius, consul, defeats the Tiburtians, vil. 12— 
again consul, 16—inlerrex, 17—censor, 22—master of 
horse. 28. 

C. Manlius Fufso, prtetor, xxxiii. 42—consul, xixvii.47. 
commands in Gnllogr«cja,xxxviii. 12—and aftersur- 
mounting many difficulties, entirely subdues the 
Gauls, 27—IS accused by Ills own lieutenant-generals, 
xx-wiii. 45—a triumph is decreed to him, 50. xxxix.6. 
L. Manlius Imperiosus, dictator, vri. 3—his severity to 
lus son, and the dutiful conduct of the latter, 4, 5. 

L. Manlius Capilolvius, consular tribune, iv. 42. 

L. Manlius Torquatus, lieutenant-general slain by the 
Gauls, X. 26. 

L. Manlius, pra-tor, is defeated by the Boian Gauls, 
XXI. 17, 25. 

L. Manhus Acidmus, praetor, xxvi. 23 — commands an 
army at Narnia, xxvii. 43,50—succeedsScipio, in the 
province of iSpain, xxviii. 38—his conduct there, 
xxix. 2, 3,13—lie is disappointed of an ovation by 
W. Porcius Lspca, XXX11.7. 

Z. Manlius having assaulted Carthaginian ambassa¬ 
dors, IS delivered up to them by the feciales. and 
sent to Carthage, xxxvni. 42. 

L, Manlius, praitor, xxxviu. 35—is refused a triumph, 
and allowed an ovation, xxxix. 29—consul, xl. 43. 

Jf. Manlius, consular tribune, iv. 44. 

M. Manlius Cupttv/mus, consul, v. 31—he saves the 
capitol, 47—is made intcrrex, vi. 5—his ambition and 
seditious bebaviour, 11—18—he is brought to trial, 
condemned, and thrown from the Tarpeian rock, 20. 

P, JIfan/tMs, consular tribune, vi. 30—dictator, 38. 

P. Manlius Fulso, prtBtor, xxvi. 23. xxvii. 6. 

T. Manhus, son of L., an example of filial duty, vii.5 
—he kills a Gnul in single combat, and is named Tor- 
quatus, 10—is made dictator, J9—a second time, 26— 
consul, 27—again, 28—a third tune, viii. 3—puts his 
son to death, 7. 

T, Manhus 'Vorquatus, consul, dies, inconsequence of 
a fall from his horse, x. ]]. 

T. Manhus Torquatus voles against ransoming the 
prisoners taken at Canine, xxii. 60—is sent governor 
of Sardinia, and subdues the island, xxiii. 34,40,41— 
18 a candidate for the post of chief pontiff, xxv.5-rcfu- 
ses the consulship, xxvi.22-i8 made dictator,xxvii. 33. 
Manly goien, xxvi. 19. 

Mannus, a slave, discovers a plot of the Calavii to 
burn Rome, xxvi. 27. 


Mantua, xxix. 10. 

Marctan shield, ixv. 39. 

C. Marctus signalizes himself in the taking of Corioli, 
and surnamed Coriolanus, li. 33—warmly ©[iposes 
the plebeian tribunes, 34—goes into exile, 35—is made 
general of the Volscians, 39—is prevailed on by his 
mother to retire fioin Rome, and dies, 40. 

C. Marcius, pleheinn tribune, prosecutes Q,. Fabius for 
taking part in a fig tit against the Gauls, vi. 1. 

C. Marcius Rutilvs, consul, triumphs o\ er the Priver- 
nians, vil. 16—first pleheinn chelator, lie triumphs 
without leave of the seiinic, 27—consul a second liiiic, 
21—first plebeian censor, 22—a Hurd time consul, 2^ 
—a fourth, 18. 

C. Marctus, augur, x. 9. 

C. Marcius consul, x. 33—takes Alhfff, 38—is 

pontiff, X.9 —censor. 47. 

L. Marctus chosen general by ibe soldiers on the death 
of the two Scipios in Spain, xxv. 37—he t.akes the 
two camps of the enemy, 39—he gives offence to the 
senate, xxvi. 2—lakes Astapa, xxviii. 22. 

M. Marcius. xxvii. G. 

M. Marcius Jialla, pra;tor, xxix. JJ. xxx. 38. 

M. Marcius Hermo, and Q. Marctus Scylia, xlil. 21. 
JVuma Marctus, pontiff, i. 20. 

Q. Marcius Philippus, prtetur, xxxviii. 35—consul, 
XXXIX. C—commissioner of religiou*. affairs, xl. 42— 
hia conference wiDi Perseus, and insidious conduct, 
xln. 40, 43—again consul, xhn. 11—goes into Mace¬ 
donia, xiiv. 1, 16. 

Marcius Halla, xxxv. 4\. 

Q. Marctus Rex, plebeian tribune, xx.xiii. 25. 

Marcius, a soothsayer, xxv. 12. 

Marica's grove, xxvii. 37. 

Marotiea, lu Samniuiii, xxvii. 1. 

Maronea, iii Greece, xxxi. 10. xxxvii. 60. 

Marius Blosius, prielor, at Capua, favours Hannibal, 
ixiii. 7. 

Marius Sfatilius detects a stratagem of Hannibal, xxii. 
42. 

Maructnians, viii.29. ix. 45. xxu. 9. 

Jlfar*' Qradivus, i. 20. ii. 4.5. 

Mars'' field dedicated, i. 44. ii. 5. 

VIII. 6—revolt, ix. 41—are conquered and 
fined, X. 3. xxii. 9—they furnisli seamen, xxviii. 45. 
Marsyas, river, xxxvni. 13. 

MascesyUans, subjects of ttyphax, xxiv. 48. xxviii. 17. 
xxix. 32. xxx. 11. 

Masgaba, son of Masinissa, comes to Rome, x!v. 13,14. 
Masinissa, king of tlie Masyliun Numidians, over¬ 
throws Syphai, XXIV. 48,49—in alliance with the 
Carthaginians, he gives much trouble to P. Scipio, 
xxv. 34—confers, and loniis a treaty with him, 
XXVIII. 16, 35—complains of Scipio’s delay, xxix. 4— 
his various turns of fortune, and expulsion from his 
kingdom, 29—32—he joins Pcipio, 33—burns the 
camp of Syphax, xxx. 5—recovers his kingdom, 11— 
marries So[*honisba, and being reproved by Sripio, 
sends her poison, 12,14,15—receives a large addition 
to his dominions, 44—presents sent to hiiii from Rome, 
xxxi. 11—he sends a supply to the Romans, 19—an¬ 
other, very large, xxxvi. 4—a dispute between him 
and the Carthaginians is pleaded at Rome, xlii. 23,24. 
Massiltans, a colony from Phocsea, v. 34—informs yie 
Romans of Hannibal's passing the Iberus, xxi. 25— 
act as guides to Scipio, 26. 

Massiva, ncpliew of Masinissa, is taken prisoner, and 
sent buck to lus uncle by Scipio. xxvii. 19. xxviii. 35. 
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vf IIor{,c, llie first, Sp. Cussius, li. 18—the fust 
);!el>eian. C. LK-innis, vi. ”9—master of Jiorw* ratsed 
to an equality of power with the dicttiior, xvii. 2o— 
ii dirialor without a master of horse, x\ui. 23. 

Jtf. Mafieiiiis, pra tor, xli. 28—goes info exile, xliii. 2. 

P. Muftetivs, military tribune, abused by Fleniinius, 
xxix.6,8. 

Jilatuta mother, v. 21. xxv. 7. xxix. 37. xli. 28. 

J\Iar<ors, Mars, xvii. 1. 

Jihitrovs mourn a year for Brutus, ii. 7; and for Puhli. 
cola. It)—hi my all tlieir gold and ornaments to the 
treasury, v. 2")—make a contribution tuwaids satisfy- 
.ing the Gauls, ,'30—are repaid, vi. 4 —a dispute be¬ 
tween the p.Tinciaiis and [del einns, x. 23—they ded¬ 
icate a brazen statue to Juno on the Aventinc, xxi. 

^ 02—also, a golden bason, xxvii. 37—receive the moth¬ 
er of the gods, x.MX. 14. 

Muutt,or A/oors, nnxiliarjes to llasdrubal, in Spam, 
xxj. 22. XXvni. 17—escort Masinissa, xxix, 30. 

Jkfeiuru.s/a/is, xxiv. 49. 

plebeian tribune, u. 58- 

JHcdian.-,, Tliraciaii, xxvin 5. 

Medmn.s-, Asiatic, xxxv. 48. 

Jtfrf//rtZ«ni/m founded by the Gauls, v. 34—defeat of 
the Gauls there, xxxiv. 46. 

Aledixfut/cui., iitle of the chief magistrate of Campa* 
nia, XXIV. 19. xxvi. 6. 

Jlledullta, 1 . 33, 38. 

.Vriio/c.-.i(/7i ffctiiet, X'XIX'. 14. 

Alcfra/opoli.'^, xwn. .5. xxxvi. 31. 

Aleirulupolitaiis, xxviii. 8. xxxii. 22. 

Atei^ara, in Sicily, xxiv. 30, 35. 

AJeoara, in Gieece, xxviii. 7. xxxi. 22. 

J>fe/'<.v/«port, xwvu. 22, 24, 44. 

Aide, or Mflcs, xxiv. 20. xxvii. 1. 

Atelenaum, xxviu. 3. 

JVeiiba-a,XXXVI. y.l —besieged by the Romans, xliv. 13— 
taken, 46. 

Alehta, island, xxi..'ll. 

C. AJennmu.s, pra*tor, \lii. 10. 

Alemuov, xxxit. 22. 

Airmj>)nit,x\v. 12. 

.finrippu Almeniu.-i, consul, ii. 16—lie brings home the 
commons from lltc sacred mount, 32—dies, 33. 

.^tgrippa A^enelllus,com^Cl^fiSi\onoT o( a colony, iv. 11. 

jjprippa Alcnevnia La»atu.s, consul, iv. 13—consular 
li ilmue, 45—again, 4“. 

O. Alencnius, consul, in. 32. 

J.. Aleveniu-t Lanatus, consul, iv. 12 

I.. Almcmu.-^, consulai trilnine, vi.,5—again, 2. 

T. Aleneniuft, consul, n. 51, 52. 

Alemvi, island, xxil. 31. 

Alcnippu.-!, Macedonian general, xxvii. 32. xxviii. 5. 

Ahmppu.f. envoy of Antiochus to the iElolians, xxxv. 
32. XXXVI. 10. 

Afens, Mind, a temple dedicated toiler, xxii. 10. xxiii. 31. 

Aienitara triumoiri, toinmissioncrs of the puliiic ac¬ 
counts appointed for the liquidation of debts, vii. 21. 
xxiii. 21. 

Alcrcenanj troops first employed by the Romans, xxiv. 
49. 

Merchants, a college of them, ii. 27. 

Alercurxj, li. 21. v. 13. 

AlfrcuTy'‘s hdl, xxvi. 44—promontory, xxix. 27. 

Alertcus, a Spaniard, betrays the island apart of Syra¬ 
cuse to the Romans, xxv. 30—is rewarded with the 
freedom of Romc^ and a golden crown, xxvi. 21. 

Aiessana, in Sici'y, xxi. 49. ixiv. 1. xxix. 7,9. 


I Alessapians, viii. 21. 

! AlBs.sene, m Peloponiic.sus, x.xix. 12—is besieged by the 
Achicans.and united to tliem, xxxvi. 31. 

AletapontHs, i. 18. viii. 24. xxv. 11. xxvii. 1. 

Aletapontivcs, after tlie battle of Canine, revolt to Han- 
inlial, -\xii. 61 xxv. 15. xxvii. 16. 

Alcfaponttne latids, xxiv. 20. 

Alctaums, river, xxvii. 47. 

Q. .MeteUv.t, rurulc u“dile, xxvii. 30—argues in favour 
of P. Sci|)io. xx’ix. 20. 

AI. Alctihu^, i>lcbeiaii tribune, iiiveiglis against Fnbius, 
xxii. 15—proposes to give the master of horse equal 
authority with the dictator, 25. 

Sp. A/eZi/m.s', pleheian irihiine, tv. 48. 

T. Aletihiis Croto, lieuteiiant-goiieral, xxiii. 31. 

AJetropolis surrenders to the Romans, xxxii. 15. xxxvi. 

10 . 

Alettixis Curtuis, i. 12, 13. 

Mciiius FiiffeinL.\,(l\clniox of Alba, i. 23—his treache¬ 
ry, 27—punisliuienl, 28. 

Vectms AJvttius, Volscian, distinguishes himself highly 
in battle, iv. 28. 

Alecavia, ix. 41. 

Aicicntiu.’i, king of Ktruria,i. 2. 

AIczetuius, Numuhan, disputes the throne of Capusa, 
xxix. 29—IS obliged to fly, 30. 

Aluho, general at Gliulcis,xxxv. 38. 

Alilestans, xxxviii. 39. 

Altletus, xxxviii. 13. 

Aliliovia, X. 3, 34. 

Aldo, favourite of Perseus, xliv. 32—forsakes him, 45. 

Alilt'ian, or Jlltdotan-bridge, xxvii.,51. 

Aliiie.\ in a siege, v. 19, 21. xxm. 18. 

Altncius, river, xxiv. 10. xxxii. 30. 

Ji/tncrT;a discovered the use of numbers, vii. 3. 

Altnerva Alas, xlii. ,51. 

— " ■— Itovia, xxxvi. 20. 

Aftnerva\s promontory, xl. 18. xlii.20. 

Aim,! Cdcrc^i ciitortam Hannibal in ('apua, xxiii. 8. 

Ahmo, prime iiimisler of Antioclius, xxxv. 15, 16. 
xxxvii. 40. 

Alinoa Hercdea,x\\\’. 3.>. 

Aimors, Iheir money lent to the public, xxiv. 18. 

Alintnrna:, vin. 11. ix. 25—a colony settle there, x. 21. 

XXVII. 38. 

Alinuc.ia, a vestal, lurried alive, viii. 15. 

J^. Almur.ms, consular tribune, his bad conduct, iii, 25, 
26—he 18 relieved bv the dictator Cincmnalus, and 
ordered to abdicate, 29. 

Ia. AUnv-Cfus, decemvir, lu. 35. 

L. JVfiHuciH.''. director of the market, discovers to the 
senate the designs of MtEliu9,iv. 13—is rewarded, 16. 

L. Minncius Aliirtilus, having ill-ireatcd ambas'-adois 
of Cartilage, is sent tliilher in custody, xxxviii. 42. 

L. Aft/iuctj/.'', prailor, ixxi. 4. 

AI. AJini.riiit., consul, ti. 21—again, 34. 

JW. Ahnxtcius, plebeian tribune, v. 11. 

M. AUnucius Fessxis, plebeian augur, x. 9. 

AI. Alivucois Hufu.H, master of liorae to Fabjus, xxii. 8 
—censures his caution, 14—is invested with equal 
authority. 26—engages Ilannihal, and is sjived by Fa- 
biua from a total defeat, 28, 29—acknowledge his 
misconduct, 30—18 killed at Ganna*, 49. 

AI. Ahvxtciu;}, plel'eiaii trilurne, x . mii . 21. 

P. Alnincius, military tiibune, xxxv. 5. 

Q. Jlfmuc/us, consul, iii. 3U. 

Q. Ahnuciv.s, lieutenant-general, xxvi. 33. 

Q. Alnniccvs Thermus, prator, xxx)U.24. 

48 
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Q. Minucius Rufus, prietor, xxxi. 4—consul, xxxii. 27. 
Q Minucius TAermus, curule «Bdilc, xxxii. 27—pr®tor, 
zxxiii. 26—consul, xxxiv. 54. zxxv. 20—defeats the 
Ligurians, 21—is refused a triumph, xxxvu. 46—dies, 
xxxviii. 41. 

T. Minucius, consul, defeats the Samnites, ix. 44. 

T. Minucius Rufus, xlii. 54. 

T. Mtnueius MoUiculus, pretor, xl. 35, 

Misagenes, son of Ma8ini8sn,xlii. 29—brings aid to the 
Romans against Perseus, 62. 

Misenum, promontory, xxiv. 13. 

Mxthridates, son Of Antiochus, xxxiii. 19. 

Mitylene, xxxvii. 21. 

JIfa/ossts, viii. 24. 

Moneta, Juno, vi. 20. 

Money, lent out of the treasury, secured by mortgages 
and bonds, xxii.60. 

Money of widows and minors lent to the public,xxiv.18. 
Mopstan faction, at Compsa, xziii. 1. 

Mother, Idaan, xxix. 30—her priests come out of Pes- 
sinus to meet the consul, Manlius, xxxviii. 18. 

JIfucian meadotes, ii. 13. 

C.Mucxus mistakes Porsenna’s secretary for the ktng, 
and kills him, burns his rightdiand. and is thence 
called Scffivola, ii. 12,13. 

P. Jlfuc-tMs,pru*tor, xl.44. 

Q. Mucius Sc^'oola, prtptor, xxiii. 24. 

C. Mummius, prstor, xli. 8. 

L, and Q. Mummius oppose the proposal of Petillius I 
respecting Scipio Afneanus, xxxviii. 54. 

C. Munatxus, pr®tor, xlii. 4. 

Munda, xxiv. 42—taken by Gracchus, xl. 47. 

.^urcta, godded, i. 33. 

Murgantia, in Samnium, taken, x. 17. 

A/ur^anCia, in Sicily, xxiv. 17, 36. xxvi.21. 

Mutina, xxi. 25. xxvii. 21. xxxv. 4, 6. 

Mutines, having learned the art of war under Hanni* 
bal, is very troublesome to the Romans in Sicily, 
XXV. 40. xxvi. 21—18 ill-treated by Haniio, 40—sur¬ 
renders Agngentum to the Romans, xxvii. 5. 

Mutiny of Roman soldiers, iv. 50. xxviii.24, Ac. 
Myndus, xxxvii. 16. 

Mycemca, near Argos, xxxii. 39. 

Myla, river, xxiv. 30, 31. 

Mijsia, XXXVIII. 39. 

N 

Mabis, tyrant of Lnredn-nion, xxix. 12—forms an al¬ 
liance with Philip, xxxii. 38—sends aid to the Ro¬ 
mans, 40—war is declared against him by the other 
states of Greece, xxxiv. 24—be refuses the terms of 
peace offered by the Romans, 36—being liesieged m 
Lacedtrmon, he is forced to comply with them, 40— 
the Acheeans declare war against him, xxxv. 25—he 
is defeated, 10—put to death, 35. 

A'csotan gate, ii. 11. 

AW(Z(/ara,aconferencetliere between Scipio and Han¬ 
nibal, XXX. 29. 

Mesvius Crista, prefect of allies, drives Philip out 
of his ramp at Apollonia, xxiv. 40. 

L. Mtrvius Balbus, pnetor, xlv. 13. 

Jlf. Mevius, said by some to be the accuser of F. Sci¬ 
pio, x.xxviii. 56. 

Q. A‘«oittat, commissioner of a colony, xxxiv. 53. xxxv, 
40. 

Q. Mtsrtus Matho, pra tor, xxxix. 32. 

JVJi/ dliven by a dictator,vii. 3.lx. 28. viii. 18. 


Marnia, colony, x. 9, 10—refuses supplies, xxvii. 9. 
xxix. 15. 

Marman tribe, vi. 5. xxix. 37. 

Ma3os,or Island, part of Syracuse, xxv. 24—taken by 
the Romans, 30. 

Aecius Mavxus, i. 36. 

Q. Mavius advises to mix footmen with the cavalry, 
xxvi. 4—his brave conduct, 5. 

Maupactum, xxvi. 26. xxvn. 30. xxxvi. 30. 
Maustathmus, port at Phoca-a, xxxvii. 31. 

C.Mautius, consul, ii.52—again, in. 25—he routs the 
Sabines, xxvi. 29, 

C. Mautxus Rutilus, consul, iv. 52. 

Sp. Mautxus, consul, li. 39. 

Sp. Jfantius RxtUlus, consular tribune, iv. 35—again,4.‘», 
Sp. Jfautius Rutdus, commands the cohortH of the al¬ 
lies, X. 41—is honoured for his bravery, 44. 
MeapoUs, viii. 22—its ambassadors offer gold to the 
Romans, who accept the smallest hasoti, xxn. 32—its 
lands arc ravaged by Hannibal, xxiv. 13. 

Mcmean games, the direction of them given to Philip, 
xxvn. 30, 31—toT. tluintius, xxxiv. 41. 

Jfepcte 18 taken by the Etrurians, and recovered by tiie 
Romans, vi. 9,10—a colony is settled th(*r<!,21—itre- 
j fuses supplies, xxvn. 9—is punished, xxix. 15. 
i Meptuve, equestrian, i. 9—a leclisternium, toobtain his 
! favour, v, 13. xxii. 10. 

' Meptuman lake, xxxix. 44. 

Jfcruluni stoimed by the Romans, ix. 20. 

Messus, river, xlv. 29. 

JficiBa, city, on the Malean bay, xxviii. 5. xxxv. 26. 
JTicander, uleadcr of pirates, xxivn. 11. 

JTicatider, Aitoliaii pra*tor, xxxvin. 4,5. 

JSTxctas, Achtcan pr®lor, xxviii. 8, 

Jfictas, Macedonian, put to death hy Perseus, xliv. 10. 
JTtco forms a conspiracy, and betrays Turentuin to 
IJannibal, xxv. 8, 9—kills I). Uuintins, xxvi. 39—is 
killed in the rapture of Tarentum, xxvn. 16, 
JTicodemus, ^Etolian general, xl. 5. 

Mxle, river, xliv. 19. 

JTola taken by the Romans, ix.2H—is besieged by Han¬ 
nibal, xxiii. 14,16—again, 43, 40—the plebeian party 
invite Hannibal, xxiv. 13. 

Monientaxiroad, iii. 52. 

Momentum taken by Tarquiriius Prisms, i. 38, iv. 22. 
Morba, Roman colony, ii. 34—is attacked by the Pri- 
vernians, VII. 42—maintains constant friendship with 
the Koinaiis, xxvii. 10. 

Martui, Etrurian goddess, vii. 3. 

Muvendialc sacrum or nine days festival, i. 31. xxi. 62. 

xxv. 7. xxvi. 23, Ac. 

Moxyensxles, deities, viii. 9. 

Jfucena, ix. 38—is taken by Hannibal, xxiii. 15, IG— 
the inhabitants are removed to Atclla, xxvn. 30. 
Mumerius Deamxus, Pamnitc, xxii. 24. 

Muma Potnptlius is chosen king, i. 18—his various re¬ 
ligious mstitutious, 21—his commentaries. 32—his 
books of philosophy discovered, xl.29. 

Mumtcivs, river, i. 2. 

L, Mxmicius, Lntine prstor, siimmonod to Rome, viii.3. 
T. Mumicius PnVcus.consul.dcfeats the Volscians,ii.63. 
Mumidians, xxi. 22. xxiv. 48. xxix. 2'J, 31,34. xxx. 12. 

xxxv. 1 i. See Syphax, Masinissa, Gala. 

Mumicius, Latine general, viii. 11. • 

Mumitor, king of Alba, i. ?, 5. 

L. Mumitorixis clioseii tribune in an assembly of the 
tribes, if. 58. , 

Mursians promise soldiers to Scipio, xxviii. 45. 
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^ymphans betrays Pala^pohs, to tlic Romans,vni.25,36. 


Ocrieulum, ix. 41. xxii. 11. 

Oetainns Metius, x. 41. 

Cn. Ocfavtus, pr«lor, xxriii. 38—he captures eighty 
Carlliagininn sinps, 40—is sent ainbasrador to Afri¬ 
ca, xxxi. Jl—made commissioner of a colony,x«xiv. 
45—prjfior, xliv. I7—he triumphs over Macedonia, 
xlv. 42. 

Octofophus, in Dissaretia. xxxi. 30. 

Odnjsiaris, xxxix. 53. xliv. 42. 

Oeneum, xlin. 19. 

Oenus, river, xxxiv. 28. 

Qeitalces succeeds liib brother Gala in the kingdom of 
Numidia, xxix.29,30,31. 

Oeta, niouni, the biglicsl part called Cal)idronios,xxxvi. 
1.5, 22. 30. xxxvn. ,5. xli. 22. 

Ofihus Calavtu^yVi (’aiiipuuian, his opinion of the si¬ 
lence of the Koinans going home from Caudium,ix.36. 

Avl. Ogvivius, niilifary tribune, x.xxiii. 36. 

Cn. and Q. Ogulmusy plebeian tribunes, propose a law 
to open tlie priestliood to plebeians, x. 6—are curulc 
ipdiJes, 23. 

Jlf. Ogvlnius IS sent into Etruria to purchase corn, 
xxvii. 3. 

OJba, in Sardinia, ravaged by FIamilcar,xxvn.6. 

Olcadea, islands conquered by Hannibal, xxi. 5. 

Olympia, xxvi. 21. xlv. 28. 

Olympian frames, \xv\\.'is. xxvin. 7. 

Olympian Jupiter, xxiv. 21. 

O/ympium, temple, near Syracuse, xxiv. 33. 

Olympias, mother of Alexander the Great, viii. 24. 

Olympias, city, foi merly Connocondylum, xxxix. 25. 

Olympus, mount, xxxviii. 18, 19, 20, 23. 

Ohimunt* xlv. 26. 

Onestmus, a Macedonian, is received kindly by the 
Roman senate, admitted an ally, and presented with 
a house and land, xliv. 16. 

Onomastus, by order of Pbilip, massacres the Maron« 
lies, xxxix. 34. xJ. 8. 

Optnia, a vestal, buried alive, xxii.57. 

L. Opimius Pfinsa, quaistor, x. 32. 

Ops, her temple struck by lightning, xxxix. 5J2. 

L. Opiturnius, a Faliscian, a leader of the Bacchanals, 
xxxix. 17. 

Oppia, a vestal, condemned for a breach of chastity, 

\ ii. 42. 

Oppto- and Clavia, Campanian women, tiieir liberty 
and goods are restored by the Romans, xxvi. 33, 34. 

C. Oppins, plebeian tribune, lii. 54. 

C. Oppius, pripfect of allies, is surprised by the Gauls, 
and slain, xxxi. 2. 

C. Oppius, proposer of the law, forbidding women the 
use of golden ornaments, and a debate about that 
law, xxxi. 1,2, &c. 

L. Oppms, plebeian tribune, xxxii. 28. 

L. Oppius Sahnator, commander of a fleet protecting 
Sicily, XXXV. 23—prtetor, 24. 

JIf. Oppius, leader of the seceding soldiers, iii.51. 

Sp. Oppius CortHcen. decemvir, iii. 35—is left in Rome 
with Appms Claudius, 41—endeavors to assist h'm, 
49—assembles the senate, 5U—accused and ordered 
into prison, he lays violent hands on himself, 58. 

Opus is sacked by Attalus, xxviii. 7—dissensions there, 
xxxii. 82—its por^of Cyiius, ixviii. 6. 

Oracle of Delphi, i. 56. v. 15. xxix. 10,11. 


Oracle of Jupiter, at Dodona, viii. 24. 

Or^itanium, xxiv. 20. 

Orestis, xxvii. 33. 

Oretans, xxi. 11. 

Oreum, xxviii. 5, 7, 8—taken by the Romans, xxviii. 
6 —again, by them and Attalus, xxxi. 46. xxxiii. 31, 
34. 

Orieum, is taken by Philip, and retaken by the Romans, 

xxiv. 40. xxvi. 25. xxxiv. 51,52. xlv. 33. 

OringiSyOX Aurinx, xxviii. 3. 

Oroanda, xxxviii. 18, 37,39. 

Oroandes, a Cretan, robs Perseus of his treasure, xlv. 6. 
Oropus, xlv. 27. 

Orsua and Corbis determine, in single combat, their 
dispute about tlie tlirone, xxviii. 21. 

Orthobula, wife of Proxenus, is condemned for poison¬ 
ing her husband, xli. 25. 

Ortiagon, a Gallic chief, xxxviii. 19—his wife’s ill treat¬ 
ment, and revenge, 24. 

Ortona, ii. 43. 

O.fcan silver, from Osca, now Huesca, in Spain, xxxiv. 

10 . 

Oscians, inventors of the Atellan farce, vii. 2. 

Ossa, mount, xlii. 54. 

Ostia, built at the mouth of the Tiber, by Ancus 
Marciiis, i. 33. xxii. 11, 27. xxiii. 38. xxv. 20. xxvii. 
22. xxix. 14. 

7'. Otaciitus, prtetor.xiii. 10—is sent as proprstor with 
a fleet to Sicily, xxiii. 32—is disappointed in a near 
prospect of the consulship, by Q,. Fabius, xxiv. 7, 9. 

xxv. 31. XXVI. 1,22,23. 

Ovation, lii. 10, fitc. 

Ovile, inclosure in the held of Mars, where the centu¬ 
ries gave their votes, xxvi. 22. 

Ovius Paccius, Samnite priest, directs the ceremonies 
' in devoting the soldiers, x. 8. 

P 

Pachynum, promontory, xxiv. 27, 35. xxv. 27. 

Pactius and Vibius, brothers, men of eminence in 
Briittium, apply to Q^. Fabius, xxvii. 15. 

Padus, now Po, river, v. 33, 35. xxi. 43, 47,52. 

Poionia, xxxiii. 19. xxxviii. 17. xxxix. 54—afterwards 
called Emalhin, xl. .1. 

Pastum, viii. 17. xxii. 36. xxvi. 39. xxvii. 10. 
Pal<epharsalHS,x\\v. 1. 

Palttpohs, viii. 22—surrendered to the Romans, xxv. 26. 
Palatine hill, i. 5, 7,33. ii. 10. xxix. 37. 
Pa/ittttrus,promontory, xxxvii. 11. 

Pallene, xxxi. 45. xxxviii. 28. xliv. 11. xlv. 30. 

Palm branches first given in token of victory at the 
Roman games, x. 47. 

Palumhinvm taken by the Romans, x. 45. 

Pampkylta, xxxvii. 23. 40. xliv. 14. xlv. 22. 

Pan, T.ycsan, called by the Romans Inuus, i. 5. 
Panatohum. general assembly of the ^tolians, xxxi. 
29,32. xixv. 32. 

Pandosia, viii 24 -is surrendered to the Romans, xxix. 
38. 

Panormus, in Sicily, xxiv. 36. xxix. 1. 

Panormus, in Samos, xxxvii. 11. 

Panialeon, iEtolian chief, protects Eumenes at Delphi, 
xlii. 15. 

Pantauckus, ambassador and intimate friend of Philip, 
xlii. 39. xliv. 23—surrenders Berma to the Romans, 
45. 

Paphlagonta, i. 1. 
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r^ipinan tribp, viii. 37. 

-cruelty, x. 3. 

C. Papmxis Crasitus, consular tribune, vi. 18. 

C. Papiritts Maso, xxi. 25—dies pontiif, xxv. 2. 

C. Papirius Turdus, jilelieinu tribune, xli. 6. 

C. Pupirms Co-Tbo, prjptor,xliv. 17. 
y>. Papirius, consular tribune, vi. 22, 38- 
P. Papirius, prtRlor, viii. 17. 

L. Papirius, a detestable usurer, viii. 28. 

L. Papirius Crassus, conmi, iv. 21. 

/.. Papirius consul, IV. 30. 

L. Papirius Crassus, dictator, viii. 32—consul, 16— 
aftain, JO—master of liorse, 36. 

L. Papirius Cursor, consular tribune, vi. 5—again, 11 
—he was censor when Ihc city was taken, ix. 34. 

L. Papirius Cursor, master of horse, viii. 12—consul, 
23—dictator, 29—detornitnes to punish Fahius, his 
master of lior'^o, for tigliting contrary to orders, 30, 
34—on the request of the people forgives him, 35—is 
made consul a second lime, ix. 7 —he lakes Lucoria, 
and sends the Samnites under tlie yoke, JO—is a 
third tune consul, 15—triuinplis, 16—is made consul 
a fourlli tinie, 22—a fifth, 28—dictator a second time; 
lie innmphsover the Sanniiles, 40. 

Papirius Cursor, consul, x. 9—pays little attention 
to auspices, 40—triumphs over the Samnites. 46—is 
chosen prador, 47. 

L. Papirius Mugillanus, consul, iv. 7—the first censor, 
8—18 const! I a second time, 30—consular tribune, 42— 
Interrex, 43. 

t. papirius Mugillanus, consul, viii. 23. 

M. Papirius, one of the ciders, slain by the Gauls on 
tlicir entering Rome, v. 41. 

M. Papirius, a commissioner for the liquidation of 
debts, vii. 21. 

M. Papirius Atratinus, consul, iv. 52. * 

M. papirius Crassus, consul, iv. 12—dictator, viii. 
17. 

M. Papirius Mugillanus, consular tribune, iv. 45— 
again, 47. 

Sp. papirius, pr«tor, vi. 22—again, 27. 

Sp. Papirius informs his uncle, the consul, of a defect 
in the auspices, x. 40. 

Parilta, festival, xl. 2. 

Parmu, Roman colony, xxxix.55. 

Parnassus, mount, xlii. 16. 

Paroreta, xxxix. 27. xhi. 51. 

Paros, island, xxxi. 15. 

Parthemus, mount, xxxiv. 26. 

Parthians, ix. 18. 

Parthinians, xxix, 12. xxxiii. 34. 

Patara, capital of Lycia, xxxiii. 41. xxxvii. 15. 
Patavium, x. 2. xli. 27. 
patra, xxxvi. 21. xxxviii. 29. 

Pansanias, prflPtor of Epirus, xxxii. 10. xxxvi. 9. 
Pausistratus, pra‘tor of Rhodes, xxxiii. 18. xxxvii. 11. 
Patricians, why so called, i. 8. x. 8—they insist that 
they only have the power of taking auspices, and 
conseqtiently a right to magistracies, and the com¬ 
mand of armies, ill. 1. vi. 41.vii. 6—their contest 
with the plebeians about the consulship, iv. 1—is 
compromised, 6—renewed, vi. 34. viii. 18—28. x. 35 
they claim the offices of pra'tor and curule tedile, vi. 
42. vii. 1—they have the power of appointing an in* 
terrex, vi. 41—are not eligible to plebeian luagistra- | 
cies, iv. 25—the law is repealed, which forbade their 
intermarrying with plebeians, iv. 6. 
patneian chastity, its chapel, x. 23. ' 


7’. Pe<fantu.9,centuiiori,throwslhe standard among the 
enemy, and forces the Caithagmian camp, xxv. 14. 

Pedum taken by Cortoiunus, li. 30. vii. 12—by Caiiiillus, 
and the inhabitants made cilizcns of Rome, viii. 13. 

Pelagonva, xxvi.25. xxxi. 39. 

Pelignians, viii. 6, 29—revolt, and are defeated, ix. 41 
—peace is granted to them, 45. i. 30. 

Pella, xxvi. 25. xliv, 42—40. 

Pellene, x.xxiii. 34, 35. 

Pefliti, tribe of Sardinians, xxiii. 40. 

Pelltna, xxxi. 39. 

Peloponnesus, i. 7. 

Pelvps, king ot l<aceda*mon, xxxiv. 32. 

Pe/usium,x[iv. 10—Peliisian mouth of the Nile, xlv. 11. 

Penestia, xhii. 10, 20, 21. xhv. 11. 

Penevs, river, aaxii. 35. xlii. 38, 55, 60. xhv. 6. xlv. 29 

Peinniie, suinmit of the Alps, v, 35. xxi. 38. 

Pentriantnho of Samnites, ix. 31. xxii. 61. 

Peparef/tus, island, xxviii, 5—city, xxxi.28. 

Pcripa, XXXII. 34, 35. 

Pergamus, xxix 11. xxxi. 40. xxxvii. 18,19. 

Pcro//rt resolves to kill Hannibal, xxii. 8. 

Perpenva and Peti/huj.', Roman ambassadors, impris¬ 
oned by Genfius, xliv. 27. 

Perrha-hia, xxxi. 41. xxxii. 15. xlii. 36, 53. xhv. 35. 

Persians, ix, 38, 19. xxxvi. 15. 

Perseks, Macedonian general, xxvi.25. 

Perseus, son of king Philip, xxxi. 28—quarrels with 
his brother Demetrius, x). 6—16—his forgery of let¬ 
ters detected, xl. 54, 55—he gets possession of the 
kingdom, .57, 58—prepares for war, against the Ro¬ 
mans, xli. 22, 23—18 accused at Rome by Eumenes, 
xlii. 11, 12, 13—employs assassins to murder Eume- 
ucs, 15, 16; and Rammius of Brundusium to poison 
the Roman ambassadors. 17—confers with Q.. Mar- 
cius, 39—43—collects a very large army, 51—is worst¬ 
ed by the Romans, 59, 66—gams advantages in 
Thrace and Illyria, xliii. 18,19—23—is utterly de¬ 
feated at Pydna by /Emihus Faullus, xliv. 42—flies to 
Samothrace, 46; where he and his children are taken, 
xlv. 6, 7; and are led m triumph, 40. 

Perusia, ix. 37, 40. x. 30, .31, 37. xxiii. 17. xxviii. 45. 

Pe8Sinus,xxix. 10, 11. 

Petelme grove, vi. 20. 

Peteha, xxni. 20, 30. xxvii. 26. 

Petilhi, accuser of Scipio Africanus, xxxviii. 54. 

Petra, xl. 22. xhv. 32. 

Phalana, xlii. 54, 65. 

Phalanx, Macedonian compared with Roman troopi, 
viii. 8. ix. 19. 

Phalera, xxvii. 30. xxxv. 43. xxxvi. 29. 

Phane, harbour, xxxvi. 43, xlv. 10, 

Phaneas or Phtsneas, jEtoliari prmtor, xxxii. 32, 34. 
xxxviii. 8—his dispute with M. Acilius, xxxvi. 28. 

Pharnaces, king of Pontiis, sends ambassadors to 
Rome, xl. 20. 

Pharsalus, iii. 35. xxxvi. 14. 

Phaselis,xx\v'\\. 24—the fleet of Antiochus, command¬ 
ed by Hannibal and Apollonius, is defeated there, 24. 

Pherce, xxxii. 13, xxxiii. 6. xxxv. 30. xxxvi. 9, 14. 

Pkileas, Tarentlne, xxv. 7. 

Philemenvs betrays Tarentum to Hannibal, xxv. 8, 9. 
xxvii. 16. 

Phtletairus, brother of Eumenes, xlii. 55. 

Philip, king of Macedonia, xxii. 33—forms an alliance 
with Hannibal, xxiii. 33,39—commences hostilities by 
taking Oricum, and is obliged' to fly from Apoilonia, 
xxiv. 40—makes several incursions on the Thessalians 
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and otliers, xxvi. 25. irvii. 30. xxviii, 7—com ludes a 
peace with the Romans and iEtolians, xxxix. 12— 
demands the .Macedonian pri-^oners, had served 
under Hannibal, and is refused by llie senate, xxx- 42 
—war IS renewed, xxxi. b'—he ravai:es Atiica, 14— 
besieges Abydos, 16—makes a fruUle'.s attempt on 
Athens. 24—is defeated by the Romans, 37—holds a 
conference with tJie consul Quintius, xxxu. JO—is de¬ 
feated, and flies to Thessaly, 12—at anoil)<*r confer¬ 
ence lie olttniiiB a truce. 30, Imt his application to 
the bcnate is rejected, !^7—lie makes an alliance with 
Nahis, 3H, who hieaka it, 39—he is utteily defeated 
by (in lilt ms, xxxiii. 7,9—a peace is concluded, 13—he 
assists tliejiomans nsaitist Antiochns, x\xvi. 13—is 
offended at the hchaviour of llie Romans, xxxix. 23, 
29—Ills ciiielty to lierodicus and liis family, xl. 4— 
his sons (juarrel, 5—16—heemploys Didas lo poison 
Demetrius, 24—discovers the villatiy of Perseus, and 
resolves lo leave tlie crown to AiiUgonus, hut dies, 
54, 55. 

Pht/ip, prjrior of Epirus, xxix, 12. 

Philip, of Mei'aloiiohs, defends Pellinanum, xxxvi. 13— 
IS sneered at by king I’lnlip, 14—is made governor of 
Zacynthus, !12. 

Phihp, governor of (’assandren, xliv. 12. 

jPA<7iy//of, golden com, xxxvn. 59. xxxix. 5,7. 

Philippopolis, XXXIX. 25, .53. 

Philo, of Chains, xxxviil. 4. 

PhiloclcH. Macedonian general, xxxi. 16. xxxii. 1C. 
xxxiv. 32—niuliassiidor to Rome, xl. 20. 

Philorralet,, llliodiaii ambassador, xlv. 25. 

Philoilemus helraj s mount Eiiryalus to the Romans, 
XXV. 25. 

P/nlopa^mev, pradoi of Achaia, xxxv. 25—defeated in a 
sea tight hy Nnhi.s, 26—Ins method of nrquiriiig skill 
in war, 2c*—sui prices and vanquishes Mabis on land, 
27. 29— IS taken by the Messenians, and poisoned, 
xxxix .'•0. 

Plnlo'^tratvs, pra-tor of Epirus, xliii. 23. 

Phocifa, xxxvn. 31—taken hy the Romans, 32. 

EAectcwn.v. xxxni. 32,34. xxxvni. 39. 

Phoof, xxviii. 7. 

Pha.nir€, in E|)irus, xxix. 12. ^ 

Pliilus, xxviii. 7. 

Phniijavd(r, .vxvi. 25. 

Plinioia, XXIX. n. 

PlirifoKiim, xxxvii. 40. xxxvili. 17. 

Phihtotions, xxxiii. 36. xxxvi. 15. 

phxilacv, xlv. 26. 

Pimiiivi, XM. 02. xxvii. 43. 

Pirniian tfrntorii, xxn. 9, 

plena, xxxix. 26. xliv. 9—Pierian wood, 43. 

Ptnarii, priests of Hercules, i. 7. 

L. /77i<7ri«,s'. governor of Kuna, suppresses an insur¬ 
rection, XXIV. 37. 39. 

/.. Ptvariii.i, ronsnl, ii. 56. 

i,. Pinarins Mamercinvs, consular tribune, iv. 25. 

/.. Pmarhift, master of horse, vn. 3—prjetor, 25. 

Af. Pinarin.-f. prtPtor. xl. IH. 

Pirtpcus, port of Athens, xxxi. 25, 26. xxxv. 30. xxxvi. 
42. 

pi.<i(f, xxi. 39. xxxiv. .56. xl. 43. 

Ptjflim/m, colony, xxxix. 44. 

Pi.'ti'ha, XX \v. 13, 14. xxxvii. 56. xxxviii. 15. 

pisislrntiHet, Hippiasand Hipparchu'-', sons of Fisistra- 
fus, xxxi. 44. 

Pisistratus, a Boeotian, of eminence, put to death for 
tlie murder of Brachyllas, xxzhi. 28. 

VoL. SI. 3W 


! P250, the htslonan. i 55. ii. 58. ix. 44. x. 9. xzv. 39. 
Pithecv^as, island, vin.22. 

Pitijusu, island, xxviii. 37. 

Plactnfia. colony, xxi. 56—the Roman troops take re- 
fijuc there. 57,59—it is besieged hy Hasdrubal, xxvii. 
39—the siege raised, 43—it is sacked by Gauls and 
Ligurians, XXXI 10. 

Placcntiaiixi, xxxiii.2!t—their lands wasted, xxxiv. 56. 
Plains, Old, name of a place, xxv. 16. 

, Plator, Macedonian, governor of Oreuin, gives it up to 
the Romans, xxviii. 6.7. 

Plator, brother of Gentm.s, murdered by him, xliv. 30. 
C. Plautius, consul, vii. 12—master of horse, 17. 

C. Plavtnis, consul, vii.27—again, vni. 1. 

I C. Plautius, consul, tiuimphs over the Frivernians, 

1 VIII. 20—cem'or, ix. 29, 33. 

7.. Plauttus HypsiBus, [iractor, xxxvii. 47. 

Plebeian nobles, xxii.34, 35. 

j Plemiinus, proi>ra tor, takes one of the citadels of 
I Loci 1 , XXIX. 6—is appointed by Scipio governor of the 
j city, displays gre.it cruelty and avarice, and robs the 
temple of Proserpine, 8—is sent to Rome in chains^ 
21 ; and put to death fur a plot to burn the city, 
XXXIV. 44. 

I Plestma taken by the Romans, x.3. 
i C. Pletonus, commissioner of a colony, xxxiv. 45— 
aintiassador to Gentius, xlii. 26. 

, Pleuratus, king of Illyria, xxvi. 24. xxvii. 30, xxviii. 5. 

xxxi. 2 h. xixviii. 7. xliv. 30. 
i I'olitortum, i. 33. 

Pollian tribe, viii. 37. 

PoUentta or Polentiu, colony, xxxix. 44. xli. 27. 
Potusca, 11 . 33. 

Polyaratua, a man of jiower in Rhodes, xliv. 23, 29. 
j xlv. 22, 

Pohjbtvs, a writer deserving great credit, ixx. 10,45. 
Polyanus, of Syracuse, Jus free and moderate address 
to his counirymen, xxiv. 22. 

Polyphantes, Macedonian general, xxvii. 32. xxviii. 5. 
Pohjzemdas, a Rhodian, commander of Aniiochus’a 
fleet, defeated by tlie Romans, xxxvi. 45—Imposes 
on the Rhodian commander, defeats and kills him, 
xxxvii. 10,11—IS defeated by the Romans and Rho¬ 
dians, 30. 

Pometia. Pee Siie.ssa. 

Pom<erium, i. 26.44. 

Pompeii, IX. 38. 

L. Pompeiv.s, military tribune, xlii. 65. 

L. Povipunuis, prefect of allies, xxv. 1. 

L. Pomponius, an infamous farmer of the revenues, 
3. 

Man. Pomponius Afatho, master of horse, abdicates, 
because his appointment proved to be irregular, xxii. 
33—pra*tor, 35. x\ii. .5,5. xxiii. 24. xxvi. 23. 

Man. Potnponiu.<t Matho, plebeian a'riilc, xxviii. 10. 

A1. Pompomus Matho, deputed to carry an offering to 
Delphi, xxvjii. 45—piaMor, xxix. 11—appointed to 
command a fleet, xxx. 2, 

AI. Pompomus, plebeian tribune, protests against a 
war with Rhodes, xlv. 21. 

Ser. Pomponius, xx\. 51. 

M. Pomponius, plebeian tribune, accuses L. Manlius, 
whose son deters him from the prosecution, vii. 45. 

Pomptnie tribe, vii. 15. 

Pvmpfxne lands, ii. 34. iv. 25. vi. 5. 21—wasted by lo¬ 
custs, xlii. 2. 

Pontiff, chief, created by Numa, his duties and privi¬ 
leges, i. 20. iv. 44—inferior pontiffs, xxii. 57. 

48’ 
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TV. Pontifitnus, plebeian tribune, proposer of (lie Agra¬ 
rian law, ii. 44. 

Pontius Coannius, swimming down the Tiber, convoys 
intelligence from Camillus to the besieged in the 
capitol, V. 46. 

C. Pontius^ Sainiiiie general, shuts up the Roman ar¬ 
my in the defiles of Caudiuni, and sends them under 
the yoke, ix. 1—15. 

C- Popilius Sabellus distinguishes himself iii a fight, 
xli. 4. 

C. Popilius Lo>nas, consul, xlu. 9—amtiassador to An¬ 
tioch us, and Ptolemy, xliv. 19. xlv. 10. 

M. Popilius Z.t 8 nas, consul, overthrows UieTiliurlians, 
vn. 12—ogiiin consul, 17—a third tunc, 23—a fourth, 
26 . 

Jl/. Popilius, consul, ix. 21. 

P. Pupihusy amliassador to Syphax, xxvii. 4. 

T. Popiltusy xxvi. (i. 

L. Porcius Z,/ci«i*w,Iic‘utenanlgenera), xxvi. 6 —ple¬ 
beian a'dile, xxv’ii. 6 —pra“tor, xxxv. 39. 
fj. Porcius,consul. xxMX. 33. 

L. Porcius Licimus, xl. 34. 

Jil. Porcius Catoy (jutestor to Scipio, xxix. 2.>—consul, 
xxxiii. 42—pleads in support of the Oppuin l.tw, | 
XXX 1 V .3 —goes into Spain, 8 —and eflVc.tually sulului's i 
all the country as far as the Iberus, IT—tinimphs, 46 [ 
—shows himself a hitter enemy to 5?ci)iio AiVicamis, j 
xxxviii. 54—censor, xxxix. 41 —acts with strict se 
verity. 42,44— favours the Rhodians, xlv. 25. 

JH. Porcius Cato, prff'tor, xxxii. 7. 

Porcian law, x. 9. 

LaVyOrLartes Porsenna,kiu^ of Clusium, ctilertains 
the Tarquins, and makes war on the Romans, ii. 0— 
besieges Rome, 11—restores the hostages and con¬ 
cludes a treaty of friendship with the Romans, 15. 
PoTsenna's goods for sale, whence the phrase, ii. 14. 
PostumiOy a vestal, rebuked for loo much attention to 
dress, iv. 44. 

.tf. PostumiuSy dictator, vanquishes the Lalines at Re- 
gillus, and triumphs, it. 19,29—is mude consul, 21. 

-5 Postunius Jilbus, consul, iii. 4—ainbnssador to the 
Alquans, is afi*routed by tlicir general, 25. 
w9. PostuiHius RegiltensiSyCOUi,xi\ur tribune,o\'erpowers 
the Turquiniaiis,v. 16—again consular inhunc, vi.22. 
Ji. Postumius Ttbertus, master of horse, iv 23—dicta¬ 
tor, defeats the jEquans and Volscians, 2G, 29. 

Jl. Postumius ,Blbtnus, pra;lor, xxxix. 23. 

Ji. Postumius Albinus Luscus, consul, xi. 3.5—censor, 
in.27. 

A. Postumius Luscus, commissioner to settle Macedo¬ 
nia, xlv. 17. 

L. Postumius Albinus, consular tribune, vi. I—again, 

22 . 

i. Postumius Megellus, consul, triumphs over tlie 
Samnites, ii. 44—propretor, x. 26—again consul, 
32—triumphs over Etruria, in opposition to the sen¬ 
ate and people, 37. 

L. Postumius, consul elect, cut off with his army, in 
the wood Litina, xxiii. 24. 

L. Postumius Albinus, pnetor, xl. 35—triumphs over 
J^ualfanla, xli. 7—consul, 28—candidate for the cen- 
sorsiiip, xliii. 14—Flamcn Quirinaiis, xlv. 15. 

JIf. Postumius, consular tribune, iv. 31 —fined 10,000 
asses, 41. 

M. Postumius consular tribune, v. 1. 

,M. Postumius Regillensis, consular tribune, iv. 49— ' 
stoned by his army, 50. 

.1/. Postumius PuroensiSjU contractor for .su[>plying 


the armies, outlawed, and Ins property coiihscuted, 
for fraudulent practices, xxv. 3, 4. 

P. Postumius, consul, triumphs over the Sabines, ii. 16. 

Sp. Postumius, consul, iii. 2—decemvir, 33. 

Sp. Postumius Albus, consular tribune, v. 26—over¬ 
comes the iEquans, 28. 

Sp. Postumius, consul, viii. 16—censor, 17—master of 
horse, 23—again consul, ix. I—is sent under the yoke 
at C'audium, 6 . 

Sp. Postumius Regillensis, censor, vi. 27. 

Sp. Postumius Albtiius, pruitor, xx.xvti. 47—consul, 

I XXXIX.6—nugur, 4.5. 

, PotiUau Javulij, of Ilorculos, i. 7—delegate llic 

I oflice to Bliivfs, and the family lecomcscxiiiict, ix.29. 

; Potidunia, xxvin. H. 

: /V<r/iE.?fc. VI. 29. MI. 12. 

Pro'iicstfiics revolt, vi. 21—are conquered, and the sta¬ 
tue of Imperial Jupiter i.s removed to Rome, 28 — 
they aid iJie Pediins, and are jiunislied, viii. 12 , II— 
five hundied I^ra iipsiines defend t'UBiliiiuiu, xxiii. 17, 
19—me rewarded, 20. 

Prurogatire century, v. IH. x. 22. 

' < lio.«!eii out of the putt icians to administer jus 

tice in the city, vi. 42. vii. I—waselocted under the 
same auspices, and cunsulered as a colleague of iltc 
consuts. 111 . 5.5. vni. 32—tlie first plebeian,via. 1. 

Prmtorium, general’s pavilion, va. 12 . 

Pristutian lands, xiii. 9. xxvu. 45. 

Pruio, a woman of disUnctioii at Delphi, confidant of 
I’er.sfcus, xlii. 15, 17. 

Pnciie, XXXVIII. 13. 

Priests clioseii by Nuinu out of the patricians, i. 20— 
plebeians added, x. 6 , H. 

Pnmifrenia, Portuua, \ vix, 36. 

Prince or chief of the senale, the mode of choosing Inni 
alteicd, wvu. 11 . 

Prison, fUbi built in Rome, i. 33—pnvafe prisons, vi. 36. 

Priccrnum, the inhabitanis ravage the Roiimri lorriio- 
ry, VII. 15—are defeated, and llieir city taken by (^. 
Marcius, 19—renew the war, are conqiier(*d, and 
two paits of then lands taken from thoiii.viii. 1— 
again ronimence hosiihfies, areroii<iuered, and iheir 
Benate banished hejoiid llie Tilicr, 19, 20—undaunt¬ 
ed reply ot one of tlieir uiiiliasaadors, 2 i. 

Procu.s, king of Alhu.i. 3. 

Procon'.ul, first nienfioneil by Livy, in. 4—the first who 
was continued in connnaiid on the expiration of his 
coiisulaie. Puhhu.s Dnlu, viii. 26—proconsuls had no 
authority in the city, xxvi. 9. 

Proculus Giganius Maurinus, consul, iv. 12. 

Proca/us Julius,l. 16. 

Proculus Virginius, consul, his contest with hfs col¬ 
league about the Agrarian law, ti. 41. 

Propontis, sea, XXXVIII. 16, 18. 

Prodictator, Cl. Fubius Maximus, xxii. 8 . 

Prosccutiun, capital, ii. 52—pecuniary, xxvi. 3. 

XXIV. 39—her temple at Locrl robbed by 
l*leimmuB,XMx. 7— complaint made by the Locrians, 
18 —by the pra ior Mimicms, xxxi, 12; who replaces 
the treasure, 13. See xxix. 20,21. 

Prorenus, Aholian, poisoned hy hta wife, xli. 25. 

Prusius, king of ilittiyniu, solicited by’Antiochiis to 
join him ill war against the Romans, is prevented by 
u letter from Bcipio Afriennus, xxxvii. 25—after giv-* 
ing refuge to Hannibal, he consents to surrender him 
to T. Quintius, XXXIX. 51—iwopoees to mediate be¬ 
tween the Romans and Feyseiis, xljv. 14—comes to 
Rome, and lichaves with abject meanness, xlv. 44. 
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Prytatiis^ the title of the cliief magistrate of Rhodes, 
xitt. -t.i. 

Pfe/eum, xvxv. 43—is domolislicd, xlii. C7. 

/'to/eviij J'ln/opatcr, long of Egypt, Ins sUitue aflords 
refuge to Mngiiis ttic <U\pnnn, xxin. 10—lie renews a 
iremy of fnciulslup with the Homans, vxvii. 4—of¬ 
fers to repress the inroads of IMiilip, a.vyj. 0. 

Ptolevni, king of JCgvpl, x.wii. 33—niarnes iliedaugh- 
tci of Aiitioi-luis, xwv. 13. 

Pivlemtj and Cl^-opntra, king and qncen of Egypt, offer 
aid to the Honia»n> against Antim Inis, wwu. 3 —im¬ 
plore tiieir assistaiire auaiiisl liitn, xliv. IP—t ho <‘hler 
. Pfoleiiiv IS rocoiu ilcd io lu.s hrotlior and sKtei, aiiil 
reroived in Alexandi la, xlv. f 1 — they are Mived from 
I he aiieinjilsof Anuoehiis.hy Homan anll),'l^^rldols,l'J. 
J’ub/ttant--, I.iiiTiois of the u’venno. ftirnwli supphos lo 
the troop-, at fJieii own e.xpen.^e, on tieing pioniised 
pavrnent when inoiiej should eonie tiito flu- fie.-stiry, 
xxm. 4H, 41)—frandulcnl pr.u tu es and liu' nleiil lio 
hfivmui of some of tliem, x.xv. 3, 4. 

C. f’lihftnii.t ih/o/.'i;-, plelioian tiihnne, hi^ eliarges 
aiiamsi Mauelhi-; and fhe paliirinns, x\\'ii 111. 

L. I'uhlinvs Jiibij'us, imlitjiiy Iriliune, wn. .',3. 
(‘vhhhait tnhr added, vn. I.>. 

C. 1'ul‘hhus ermfiiH'd for In- fathei’s dehj.-, viii. 

1. rxihltinis f o/.sriis-, roiisnlar tiihimo, v. li.'. 

/'»/'/»/ois. pichMuti tnhiine, diiiniL’llie ilissensions 
excited hy IManhiis, snp|t()i is Uie raii-e of the senate, 
VI. 10, ,in<l oomnietH'i.s a proserulion against IMaii 
Inis, VO. 

I'Jiifo, coiwul, defeats; the Latino'^, is nomi- 
nalod di( t.ilor, piocurcs Itiws to i>e passeal in favour 
of the I Diiiinons, vni I'J—he is the ple.hei.in prwtor, 

I. )—IS master of hniso, 10—rensor, 1“—ronsiil a so- 
eond tunc, —he is the fust person (‘oniiiiueil in 
eoimnand on f heexpn tilnm of Ins consulafe, and tlie 
first ili.it triumphed wlien out of otlire, 2G—i oiisnl 
a tliird lime, J\. '— lie viinqiiislies the t^amnilcs, 13, 

II, i:>. 

7’. /'HA/f/ft/.s-, plebeitin ati^iir, x. 0. 
f'oirro ptihl/lnis, a plcheian, lefii-ies to enlist in the 
ai 10 } , ami appieiU to tlie ti ilnines, and to the people, 
ii..">.>—istliosen plol'Ciati trilnim', ,'»l)—proposes a law, 
1 hat pleheian magistrate'^, slionid lie elected in asseni- 
hlies ol llie fnlir-s, is re elected itihiinc, ih. 

Volon ronsuhn trihune.v. 13. 

I'lijniiinii il/itricf, xwi. 0. 

Cii. a coniniissioner to build a leinjde of Con¬ 

cord, .\xn. 33. 

/,. rifpiM'?, candidate for the pra'lorship, xxxix. 29— 
piH'lor, 4.7. 

I\ Pupius, one of the first plcheian quirgtors, iv. .74. 
pHteoli, XXIV. 12. XXV. 22. x.xvi. 17—attacked in vain 
hy Hnniiil'al, xxtv. 13. 

pi«Ina, \hv. (5,10, 42—sacked by the Romans, 4.7. 
pii/ir. or ThermopijhFy .xxxn. 4. 

Pif/atc c()U}iri[, xxxm. 35. 
pylamcnes, king of the licneti, i. I. 

Py/os, XXV11. 30. 

yv/r/r, on mount G5ia, the place where HorculcB was 
tnirned, xxxvi. 30. 

P'lreiie, promontory, xxvi. 19. 

J'l/reiitran mounfains, ii. 21'—harbour, xxxiv. 8. 

^•i/rga.9, fort, xxvii. 32. 

pyrrhevm, fort, at Aml'rncia, xxxviti. 5.6. 

priPtor of iEtoha defeated by Philip, x.xviL 30. 
Piirrhus, king Of Epirus, his kind treatment of Roman 
prisoners, xxii. ^> 9 —his character mentioned by Sri- 


I pio, XXXV. 14—ln' vms w^arnod by the Romans lo 
guard against poison, xxxix. 51—his dishonourable 
j death and pumshinenl for tabbing the temple of 
I I’roscr])iiie, xxix. 17. 

Pyrrlivs'/! rrmp, name of a place in Macedonia, xxxii. 
13. XXXV. 27. 

pill MieSamian phiiooophor posterior to .N’li- 
nin, i. IH—some supposed iJiat Ntinia's hooks weie 
j WT'lten by Inin, xl. 29. 

I Pyiliiiiiorii^, s<ni-ui-law of Nabis. governor of Sparta, 
, XXXIV. 25—makes a viuoroiis defence, 39. 

Pijihtan JipoHo, Jiia ativ\ver brought liy Fabitis Pictor, 
; tl'.e IiiRtonan, .xxiii. 11. 

; Piiiho, Miicetlonian, governoi of Cassandreu, repulses 
' the Romans, xliv. 12. 

] }'ijt}iium, xin. 53. xliv. 2, 


QH/7Jr/7»f5,coTitvihuted by the people, to bury Valerios, 
ni. IH. 

Qu(Hlr/<rati, coin so called, xxn. .52 
(^unilrirenie. galley of four banks of oars, x\x. 25. 

; Qiin!</iin'> ii.'i, feast of IMmerva, hist mg live days, xxvi. 
27.X1IV 2(1. 

(^^inniiurmnc, tive lianked galley. \\i. 17. 

1 (puiiii/i'’, month, the nones ap[)ointed for the Apolh 
' nanan games, xwii. 23, 15—calling inagiatiates into 
! otlice, V. !i2—knights re\ lewud, tx. 46. 
j Quiuiriiplolnr, a term of reproach, in. 72. 
i (:^iiii’stoy lirst mentioned by Livy, li. 41—their number 
1 doubled, IV. 43 — fust pielieian, .54. 

{ Qvtaslorium, part of a < amp taken by the Samnites, r. 

! 32. 

! (^iiintibvs yartis,\\x. 1. 

i C«. dictator, lodiiveanail lu llie capifol, 

j VIII. IH. 

l' J\I. Qiniitiliii^ yarns, consular tribune, v. 1. 

J\f. ^uiiitihus. XXX. IH, 

P. Qtunlilnis Furuprirloi, .\.vi.x. 38. xxx 1—defeats 
M.igo in Jii-iibnan (iaul, IH. 

/’. (^111 It hi IV s P'tinn, Ho men of Mara, xhv. 18. 

Seitus Qiiintiliiis, consnl, iii. 32. 

7'. Quiiitiliiis yarns, XXXIX. 31. 

(^iiinhan faviilij. \n. 12—meadows, 26. 

Quiiiht, Alhaiis. made Komnn senatois, i.30. 

Qnivtius Cmnnvafus, consular tribune, iv. 49. 
i C<p’o (piuitius waimly o]i])Oses the tribunes, iii. 11 — is 
i falsely clinrged with niurdei; is the first that gives 
! hail to the people; goes into exile, 13. 

CiPso Qutnini<: F/<t7ni7nw5,ronimissionei tobuild a tem- 
; pie of (’oneord, xxii. 3tl. 

0. Qunitivs Cmnifnatus, consular tribune, vi. 32. 

Cn. Qinntnis Capifohtiiis, first ciirule irdile,vu. 1. 

J). Qutnfniy-, of ohscuie bnih, remarkable tor bravery 
and conduct, rominandor of a Roman fleet, is killed 
in a sea-fight with the Ihirenlines, xxvi. 39. 

//. Qinntnis, military Iriliune, vin. 25. 

L. (pinihus Cnicinvatii> supplicates the people in fa- 
, vour of his son Cs'so, in. 12—consul, 19—refuses to 
I he re elected consul, 21—is called from the plough to 
I the dictatorship, 20—surrounds and vanquishes the 
A^quans, and sends them under the yoke. 27, 28—is 
j presented by his army with a golden crown, and Hi- 
: utnphs, 29—a candidate for the decemvirate, fails, 35 

i —executes the business of censor with moderation, 
iv. C—is again dictator, 13. 
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son of CinrinnnluR, ronsuJar tnbunft, iv. 
IG—niiis.terof Jiorse 17—roiisuiar Irihiine,'.fa—-again, 
44—a fourth tune, VI. 6—again, 33—recovers Tuscu- 
lum, 33. 

L. Quintius CapitoHnus, consular tnhune, vi. 11. 
i.. Qurntttts Flamiutnvs, augur, xxv. 2—pr«tor, xxxi. 
49. 

Z. Qutntius Crtspirtus^ prtntor, xxxix. 6—commission¬ 
er of a colony, 55—tnuniplis over the Cellibenans 
and Lusitanians, xxxix. 42. 

Z. Quintius Ftamininus, brother of the consul Titus, 
admiral of the fleet on the coast of Greece, xxxii. 16 
—•consul, XXXV. 10—18 expelled the senate for bar¬ 
barous cruelty, xxxii. 42. 

P. Qutntius Ctnchntahis, consular tribune, iv. 61. 

Q. Qiunttus, consular trihunc.vi. 36. 

7’. Jiftrbatus Capitohvus, consul, appeases 

the fury of tlie populace, ii.5G—is Ilian ked by tbc sen 
ate,57—a favourite of tiie soldiers. 60—is raisedagain 
to tbc consulsiiip by the patricians, and by a stral- 
apem defeats the Volsrmns, 64—commissioner ol a 
colony, 111 . 1—consul a third time, 2—proronsnl, res¬ 
cues tlie consul from imminent danger, 4, .5—pleads 
in favour of Ca ?80 Quintius, 12, 13—quirstor, ar¬ 
raigns Volscius, on whose evidence Ca*so had been 
condemned, 25—a candidate for the censorship, is 
disappointed, 35—a fourih lime consul, 06—liiscliar- 
arter,69—he defeats the jt^qunns and Volscians, 70— 
interrex, iv. 7—a fifth linio consul, 8—a sixth ; he 
nominnies L. QuintiiisCincinnatus dictator, 13—sup¬ 
plicates the people in favour of T. Uinntiu.«, son of 
Cincinnatus, 41. 

T. Qu/nttus Cmannalus Pennus, iv. 26—his disputes 
with his colleague, and activity in the field, 27,29— 
again consul, 30— consular tribune ; unsuccessful at 
Veil, 31—shnres in victory with the dictator, 32,33— 
is brouglit to trial and acquitted, 41. 

T. (^utntius Captfoltttus,son of Capitohnus, consul, iv. 
43—consular tribune, 61. 

T. CiTic/nna/u.s.consulartribune, vi.4—again, 

18—dictator; hesubduestlie Pra*nestines,28,29—and 
in his triumph conveys to the capitoi the image of 
Tiiipenal Jove, brought from Prteneste. 

T. QutiUius Capitohnus, consular tribune, and master 
of horse, vi. 11. 

T, Quinftus, consular tribune, vi. 38. 

T. (^utntius Pennus, master of horse, vl. 42. 

T. Quintius^ dictator, vii. 9— master of horse, 11 —con¬ 
sul, 18. 

T. ^utntius Pcnwujj.consul, vii.22. 

T. Qutntius, chosen as leader by the troops in mutiny, 
vii. 39, 41. 

7'. Quintius, commissioner of a colony, viii. 16. 

7\ (^uinttus Crisptnus appointed by Marcellus to the 
command of a fleet, xxiv. 39—praetor, xxvii. 0—con¬ 
sul, 21 —18 wounded, 27—riisconrerU a scheme of 
Hannibal. 28—dies of his wound, 33. 

7\ (^uinhiis Crispinus, hi-i singular encounter with 
Radius, a Campanian, xxv. 18. 

7'. Clvintjvs curule a*dile, exhibits stage 

plays w’lth grioil magnificence, xxxi. 4—consul, xxxii. 
7—sails to Greece, 9—holds a conference with Phil¬ 
ip, without cfTect, 10—defeats Philip, 12—is obliged i 
to raise tite siege of Atia.v, 18 —holds another con- 1 
t»Tonc,e with Pi ilip, w'hich produces a truce, but not ' 
a peace, 19, 37—gives F’hilip a total overthrow, 
xxxiii. 9, 10—coiicludea a jieace with him, 13,24,30 
—proclaims liberty to llie states of Greece, 32—lead* 


an army to Argo, xxxiv. 25—lays siege to Laced®* 
mon,26—refuses iil fust to listen to Nahia, and after¬ 
wards grants liini peace, 40—triumphs during three 
days, 52—procuM'Sthe siege of hJaupactmu to lie rais¬ 
ed, xxxvi. 35—censor, xxxvn. 58. xxxviii. 28—augur, 
xlv. 44. 

Quirinat Jlamfn created by Numa, i. 20. 

Quinnal Ai/iadded lo the city, 1.44. 

Qutrtaus, i. 20. v. 52. viii. 9—Ins temple, iv. 21—dedt* 
catod and adorned with spoils of tlie enemy, x. 46. 
Qurrifej, why so called, i. 13. 

Qutntiantrench made by Anc. Marcius, i. 33. 

R 

AfoM. decemvir, lu. 35. 

Racifia, wile of Ciuiiitiu.s (’incmnatus. iii. 2C. 

I /... Riimintis, a Rrundiisian. tempted by Perseus to 
poison the Homan ainUissiidois and ofticets, discovers 
tl e niaticr to ll e Horn.ms, .\Im. 17. 4 I. 
liomiicnsas^ OT Ramne.s, ouc of ibc fiisilribes, and a 
centiir} of knights, i. 13,1 6- x. (3. 
j He! rvchs. It. 49—se.n, xlv. 9. 

I Reatc, xxv. 7. iwi. 11—pionnses soldiers lo Scipio, 
xwm. -13. 

Ret'tHum, town of the Sabine*!, n. 16. 

RfoiUiis, lake, near which Poslumius routed the La- 
tines, 11 . 19. 20. vi. 2. 

Re/to(on esialilislied by Niinia, i. 19—a passion for 
foreign religious rites prevails, iv. 30—leligious wor 
ship i>e.rl‘oiined wiih more pu'ty than magnificence, 
in. .57—the bad consequences of iniroducing foreign 
modes of vvoiship, xxv. 1. 

Rernttii, made iiri.sunci, and given up lo Amulius, .as¬ 
sists 111 restoring bis grandlalbcr, and is slain liy bis 
brother, i. 5. 

M. ambassador foGaul, xxvn. 36. 

Revenue managed by tlie censois, iv. 8. 

Rhegium, f.iitliful to tlie Romans, xxni. 30—nilentpii-d 
by the Caitbagimans, xxiv. 1. xxvi. 12. xxix. 6—fui 
ni.slies the Roniinns with u supply of ships, x.\vvi. 42. 
Rhea Splvta, i. 3. 4. 

RKaphta, xxvv. 13. 

Rhieuans, v. 33. 

Rhi7wco}ura,\\'/. 11. 

Rtnon or Rhium, strait between Naupactum and Patra-, 
being the entrance to the luiy ol Corinth, xxvn. 30. 
xxvin. 7. 

Rhis/f/.'fi/s of Fellene, threatens bis son Menirion with 
death, if he persists in obstructing the proceedings of 
arounc.il of tlic Aclueaiis, xxxn. 22. 

R/itzen, xlv. 26. 

Rhone, xxi. 31. xxvn. 39—crossed by llannibul, xm, 26. 
Rhodtany send .itnbassadors to roni[)Ose disputes be 
tween Philip and The Altolians, xxvn. I’D. xxvin. 7— 
send a fleet to aid the Romans ngjiinsl Phili|*, xxxi. 
46—recover Pertea fiom the Macedoinang, xxxin. 18 
—join their fleet to the Tioinun against Anliochns, 
xxxvii. 9—ilefeal his fleet, commanded l>y Hannibal, 
xxin. 24—again, in conjunction with the Homans, 
defeat Polyxenidas. 30—receive Lycm and Cana, 
after the reduction of Antioclms, xx»vni. 39—send to 
the Roman consul a menacing embassy in favour of 
Perseus, xliv. 14—implore pardon of the Roman am¬ 
bassadors, and punish tlie advisers of their miscon¬ 
duct, xlv. 10—Juvenclus ThaJiia, pra-tor. proposes 
to the Roman comniiMioncrs a declaration of war 
against Rhodes, and is opposed by'the tribunes, 21. 
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fihnihtrtfiay one of tiic sninmils of mount (Uta, near | 
Thermopyla*, xxxvi. IG, 18. 
iUietevm, promontory, xxvvn. 0, 37. xxxviii. 39. 

Unifr.s laid aside in nionrnmg, ix. 7. 

Lome Injilt iiy Komuius, i. 16—aupment<‘d hy tlio de- 
■^1 ruction of Altia, 30 —mirrounded willi nsione wall 
38—hesieped hy Porsciina. n. 11—sacked and Inirned - 
Gy ilic (Jaiils. v. 41, 4-—roMiill, .'>5. and vi. 1—itsHitu- 
nfion and advantages desci iIkmI, v. 54—doulrled liy 
tlic arres.<?ion of Snldnes, i. 13—aiienipted hy Hanni- 
hal, xxvi. TO—suffers niucli hyfirc, xxiv. 4'T.xxvi.27. 
Jttomavfi, their niacnanmnty, iv. G—love of htierly, li. 
•l.>. VI. 19—moderation in prosperity, xxx. 4x‘—lorn- ! 
tinle in adversity, iv. 3—love of tlioir romifry. xxin. | 
49. XMv. 18. \xvi. 30 — gratitude to its fi leinK, ii IP, ; 
,13. V. 47—jnsiice, v. 27—regard to religion, i. 21— 
military ahilities, i\, 17, 19. See .'frm//, Ctnnp, J)ts 
etpinir. 'I’hey long held poverty in lionour. Sec 
Porrrfii. Ii IS the rharncter of a Konmn, holh to 
art ;)iid suffer will) fortitude, li. 12. 

Romihu'!. consul, hrmiglit lolnal oii achargcniade 
hy ( 'I. ('irero. lu. 31 — dei-einvir, 33. 

Lomu!or, afterwards, TInuiinal fig tree, i. 4. 
RomuteoWikK-w hy the Uomaus, x. 17. 
liomuhis Soh'm.'., king of Alha, i.3. 
li(imuhi.'=!. son of Kliea, kills his brother Remus; builds 
a city on iheralaline lull, and, from his own name, 
eatls It Rome, i. 0—forms the governineiil, enlaiges 
tlie ntv. opens a sanctuary, and forma a senate, H— ! 
orders llie seizute of the Salnne vvtnnen, 9 —over- i 
tliiows tlio, ('.nninians, killing llieir kitig, oliors ilie ! 
grand spoils to Jiipiler J-'eretrius. arul dedunttes to ! 
him the fust Munirle in Rome, 10—defeats the Antein- | 
mans and f’nistuinniaiis. II—distressed in battle 
w itli the Sahines, \ous a temple to .lupiier Stator, 12 , 
- makes peai e with llie S.it incs, and divides the city j 
into thirty CUM.IS, 13~eoinjuers llie I'ldenlinris and 1 
Veians. appoints 300 celeics to guard his pcison, 15— t 
ilies, and i.sesieoined u divinily, 16. i 

RurnrKni .se/c/jpry, vni. 8. { 

/,. Rotcnis, Roman ambassador, killed by order of! 

'J’olnmnnis, iv. 17. ; 

Rh'^hvo, where some states of fJaul assembled, with | 
intent to (*ppnse Ilannihal. x\i. 24. j 

Rv.<niio, a sea port in Africa, xw. 10. 

RusrHon lantls, x. 4—wasted, and the city taken, 37. 

Hufi/iKs CrHf.M/.f, consular tMl»une, iv. 47. 

}’. Riitifius, pleheian iiihiUK?, warmly opposes the cen¬ 
sors and bi mgs tliem to trial, .\liii. 16—la fined, and 
disfranclijsed, vliv. IG. 

P. ColvHs, pra-tor,\lv. 44. 

/eM/w/ifln.s-vanquished by il^neas, i, 2—by Tarquinius 
the Proud, 57. 


Sohative tnbe, vi. .5. 

Safintines, xxvi. 33. 

SdbeHou cohorts, 19~country, viii. 1. 

Sulnnc women seized I'y the Romans, i. 9—put an end 
to the fight between tlie Romans and Sabines; llieir 
n.ames given tolhc runas, 13. 

!>al>ines make war on the Romans, i. 9, 10—seize the 
riladcl, 11—maintain a furious fight, and afterwards 
make a peace, 13—are attacked and conquered by T. 
Hostiltus, 30. 31—those who removed to Rome witti 
Talius reside on the capilol and citadel, 33—ttie Sa¬ 
bines are aiiacketf and defeated by Tarquinius, 36, 
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37—make preparations for war, ii. 16—sue for peace. 
18—make a predatory inroad as far as the Anio.ainl 
arc dispersed, 2G—renew Ihe war, and arc defcatfd, 
31—^join the Vcians against Rome, and aie over¬ 
thrown, .53—advani c to the gales of the city, G3, 64— 
re rornmenee hostilities, m. 26, 30—arc defeated, G3. 

iiarred Mount, n. 32. in. .52—slieet, ii. 13—iites, foreign, 
forhidden at Rome, xxv. 1—shocking rites of the 
Sainniics, x. 38, :'9—sacred spring, xxxiv. 44. 

several extraoidumry, performed l)y direc¬ 
tion of the Siliylline hooks, xxii. .57 —the anniversary 
sacrifice of Ceres omitted after the battle of Canna*, 
SMi. 5G. 

Surriportus, hurhonr, near Tarentum, xxvi. 39. 

tSo^mina, vervain, i. 24. xxx. 43. 

Soinintum. an opulent city on the Tberiis, xxi. 7—l>e- 
sieged, and taken liy llannil a!. tbr initalurants tlirow 
Ilnur vatualilcs and tlieinsilves info a fire, 14, 1.5— 
Spanish hosi.igcs ;iro kepi at Sagiinluin, xxii. 22—it 
IS rc'taken hy ilie Romans,and lesiotod to its old Ui- 
hahitanls, xxiv 42 xwin. 39. 

S(i"initines, thieatened by Hamiihal,send atnhassadors 
to Rome, XAi. 2, 6—show gieat firmness in support¬ 
ing the siege*, 11—send an embassy to Rome, with 
thanks to Jlic senate, xxviii. 39—another embassy, 
xxx. 21. 

Salopia, x'.\iv. 20, 47—Biirrenclerod to Marccllus with 
the Gnrthagmian garrison, xxvi. .^8. xxvn. 1. 

Snlaptans over-reach flannihal, x.wii. 28. 

Sofarian street, vli. 9. 

Finlerniim, colony, xxxii. 29. xxxiv. 45. 

Salassians dwelling on the .'Vlp'^, xxi. 38. 

So/era, in .Ahica, xxix. 31. 

twc'lve piicsis of Mars insiiiuted hy Niima.i. 20 
—tu Give more vowed hy q’ulliis, and called Agonales. 
or (’olline, 27. 

Salinotor, wiiy f.iviiis was .so surnained, xxix. 37. 

Hal/cnttnes eoncinered, ix. 42—some (‘f tlie:r towns re¬ 
volt to Ilannihal, xxv. I—their * ouiiiry, .\. 2. xxiv.29. 

C. Solontus, comnu«sioner of a coloni. \ wiv. 44.\Iii. 4. 

R alternately milnaiy tnlumeand chief een- 

tUMun, entreats Ihe senalorH not, on liisatToniit, to 
reftise tlie deniands of II c mutinons soldiers, \ ii. 41. 

Safptnians infest the Roman land«, v. 31,32. 

Salyi, or Solijes, or Salliivu, people of Caul, v. 35— 
their inounlauis, XXI 20. 

ISome, 01 Hainos, island, xxxvi. 4?—Sannnns, x.xxi. 31. 
XXX1U.2U. 

Sumieons in Cephallenia, break the peace, which had 
been roncludc*il, and arc besieged, xxxviii. 28—aftc-r 
a vigorous defence, the. city is taken, and sacked, 29. 

Sammies form an alliance with the Romans, vil. 19— 
origin of tlie war between tliose states, 29—aiiil'as^a- 
dors sent to the Sainniles receive a rude and men - 
ring answer, 31—war is proclaimed, 32—a furious 
buttle, in which the Hamiiiles are defeated, 33—ore 
again defeated in Samiiiutn, 3G~a third tune, 37— 
they send ntnhassudors to sue fo- peace, vin. 1—the 
old treaty js renewed, 2—they join the Jiiicaniuns 
against Alexainlrr of Kpire, 17—answer with haugh¬ 
tiness Ihe expostulations of the Romans, 2!1—are ex. 
pclled Pahi'polis, 26—defeated by I-'iibius, master 
of horse, I'd—again, by Papinns, dictator. 36—make 
u trure for a year, bieak it. and, after a desperate en¬ 
gagement, are defeated, 38, 39—entrap the Roman 
army at the Caudine forks, ix. 2; and after viole’U 
exertions, and snflering many defeats, 13.14, 1,5 IG. 
21, 22.23,27,31,40, 41—they submit, and are sent 
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under the yoke, -tS—liieir gold and sHwi sliiri«l(icl 
battalions, 40—the old treaty ts renewed wnli them, 
df)—tJiey take arms again, and are woisted, x. lij— 
fight a furiouis battle, and arc ol»Iiged to tty into Etru¬ 
ria, 10—are again defeated, 19~again, and ihcir gen¬ 
eral taken, 20—they join the Etrurians, Unihrian!<, 
and Gauls, 2J—with the Gauls invade the llomau 
lerritorH's. 27; and ate defeated, 29—their cliarmter 
as soldiers, 2H—they are defeated in a bloody battle, 
31—they assault the Uonian camp, 32; and are re- 
pulseil, 33—seven thousand of them are sent under 
the yoke, 10—again, by Pujunus, xli. 42—tlieir 
towns taken, 4o—they, excepting the Ponirians, re¬ 
volt to Ilaiinilial, >mi. 01 —tlicir connlry severely ra¬ 
vaged by Mariellns, xtiii. 42. 

Samtutes, gladiators so called, ix. 40. 

Samimim, vii. 32. 

Samofhrace, island, xliv. 25—Perseus takes refuge 
tlierc, 4.7, 40. xlv. 2, 7. 

Sinnus, island, xxxvii. 10, 11, &.C. 

Hatijranns, river, abounding with fish, xxxvin. 18. 

S{ipp7»Hin trihc^ distrn-t of Uinbrui, xx\i. 2. xxxni. 37. 
xlv 34. 

Sardians, or Sardinians, xxt. 10—send a secret einba.®- J 
sy to the Carthaginians, xxm. 32—are vampiislied Ity [ 
tlie Homans, 40—cntirelv sulKlued, 41—sut< csM's of* 
Sempioniusagiiirist them, xli. 12. 

Sardinia, island, xxi. I. xxii. 31—ravaged by a t'arllia 
giiiian fleet, XXVII. 0—a Homan ainiy ordered to be 
.«eMt Uiitliet, xli. 9—aie conquered by Soinproiiius 
tJraccliijs, and a picture hung U|», xli. 28. 

Snrpcdon, promontory, xxxvm. 3H. 

Saras, river, tleet of Aniiothus bliipw^ecked at its 
mouth, xxxiii. 41. 

SaJsula, vii. 19. 

SatJcula, vii. 32, 31—besieged by tiie Homans, ix. 21— 
taken, 22—Us territory xxm. 14—its inliabitants com¬ 
mended by the Romans, xxvii. 10. 

Satncun taken from the Homans by Conolanus, il. 39 
—liy the Roinan'i from the Volscians, vi. 8—hy the 
Pra'iieslines and Volscians. 22—Iturned by the La- 
tines, 33—t):e Antiane settle a colony there, and tlic 
Romans sack and hum tlie city, vii. 27—the Vol- 
scians lake post at Sairicnm, viii. 1—it is taken by 
Papirius, ix. 10. 

SaUirof, interlinjes. vii. 2. 

Safurna/m instituted, il. 21—proclaimed to last a day 
and a niglit, and to he observed for ever, xxii. 1. 

SatuTv's temple, n, 21 — sacrifices and a lectisteriiium at j 
it, xxii. 1. 

Safyrus, RJiodian ainba.ssador, xlii. 14. 

Sctevola, See Mutnis, 

P. Scantmius, ponlifT, xxiii. 21. 

Seaptian tribe added, vni. 17. 

F. Scaptim persuades the Roman people, in a case 
where they are arliitralors. to assume to themselves 
some lands in dispute between the Ardeans and Ari- 
rians, iii. 7J. 

Siareitif, ami consequent disturhancce, li. 34. iv. 12. 

StharpUia, xx.xvi. 19. 

.S’cea, called Tripolis, xlii. .*>.7. 

.S''crd//(r</Ms,kingof Illyria,xxvi.24. xxvii. 30. xxviii.7. 

Srerihlo’dus, son of Gontius, xhv. 32. 

.S<'/nenu‘», mercliant, informs (iuintius of the roads to 
Perrh.i’bia, xliv. 3.7. 

Sriatf'vs demolislied hy Philip, xxxi. 28, 45. xxxv. 43. 

Selssts, xxi, 00. 

Snidra, cnpitol of Illyria, xliii. 20. slv. 31, 32. xllv. 26. 


1 Seodrus, mount, xliv. 31. 

Scopas, pra-toi of the AOlolians, xxvi. 21—makes W'sr 
on the Acarnantans, 25—carries a large body of 
troops to Eg^ pt, XXX). 43. 

Scorpions, engines, tlie number found tn New Coi- 
thage, XXVI. 47. 

Scotii.sba, xxvni. 5, 7—plain of Pcolu.ssa, or Mclaiii- 
Ilium, XXXIII. 0. 

C. Smlioniiis plebeian trdilo,prosecutes farmers 

of the public lands, xxxni. 42—is made cbief cuiio, 
xh. 21—pra toi, .\x\iv. .74. 

KS'crj/.<o?<;»S', deputy tioni the Roman prisoners taken 
by flannitial, x\ii. 01. 

L. Sirihonnis J.ibo, commi?sioMer of tlie exchequer, 
XXIII. 21—«ee wii. Cl. [ir.i tor, wit. II. 

f.. Srnhonnis I.ihv. xx\v 10. 

Ij. Si nboiniis l.ihn, j)rivtor, x wit. 2!t. 

4<Y«//c»)ie, nvei, at Tvliirh the l.igiuians are ilefeated 
bj C. (.’Iau(liii«,\li. 12,18. 

prnimuilnry, xwi. 41. 12. 

‘-upplicd by private persuns, XMV 11. * 

Si urns, xwi. 45. xwiii. ;>0. 

Srtc.-^ Alt'll of tlie commons to the !8 ;m led Mount. i\ !{2. 
;;3. ill I In* A A eniine, in. 7(1. 71: ami theme to the Ha 
f loil Mount, 7J, ol the sobln-rs, VI!. 39, 12. 

Sfdrvtarii oicupatiovs, jieople of. suniinoned to lake 
arms. vni. 29. 

Sedcinnia <r>w«rrj/ xvasted hy Mandoiiius, wviu 24. 
XXIX. 2. 

I Sedctanians join the Roniane. xx.xiv. 29. 

SeditioH.s commoltons at Ivomc, ii. 23, 28, 50. in. 66, 
&r. Vc. 

Scffisfica, XtXiv. 17. 

Sfiritllfia, xxxiv. 19. 

Si’li'iirin, Mcicfdouian colony, xx'xiii. 11. XTwnt. 17. 

Scicucus, of Lysimachns, x\xui. 19. 

Selfunis, sou of AiiliocliU'J, xxxui. 49—ieco\ eis Pho- 
caui, \.\xvii. 11—wastes the country of PerLUtmus, 
and la>s sn“gc to tin* cif\, xxwii. 18—is (ompelicd b> 
I>io[>bancs, an Aclnran, to lelirc out of iJie <oun 
try, 21. 

Sehnii.'^ takr*n by Antioclius, XJ\iii.29. 

Sidlius, jiiebeian Irilnine, iv 12. 

Schniiliria, xxxHi. 39. 

Si'inpr.iriu* qnastor, is slain with one tbou 

sand ol Ins men, \xii. 31. 

Jl. Seiiiiiroiinis,ronsu\, ii. 21—again, 34 

Ji. Senipromns ,d*rntnin.i, one of the first consular 
f rill lines, iv. 7— again, 44—a fluid time, 47—master of 
hoi«e, V) 28. 

C. St'/nprantiis JJtrnt.nvs, consul, his neghgi'me and 
rashness, iv. 37—lie is accused hy li. Hoitensius, 
plc!>cian inhuiio, iuiil saved hy tlie entreaties of the 
military Itibuties ol his army, 42—is again accused 
ami comiemned, 44 

C. Srmpronius Jihrsiis brings to u trial (.'n. Fulvius, for 
the loss of his army, xxvi. 2. 

Cn. S<’mprov/u<! P/o'.s-us, lieutenant-general under Q. 

Fnlvius, xxvii. 6. 

C. Setnpro/ims Bltrsus, plebeian rrdile. xxxix. 7 —pnn- 
lor, 32. 

C. Sempruinus J.onffuSy commissioner of religious af¬ 
fairs, xli. 21. 

L. SeniproTuus Atratiniis, consul, tv. 7—censor,8. • 

M. Sempronias on Hie ciqrlure of New Car- 

Ihage, appointed arhilei; in the dispute ahoiif a mural 
crown, xxvi. 48 —prfclor, xxxvw. 47—consul, x\xu, 
23—chief pontilT, 40—dies ot the plngne xli. 21. 
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P. Semprv/tius ninl)aas:Mlor lo Pfolemy Epi- i 

pliiuies, xxxt. 2—curule a-dile. is luuile [iririor, x\iv. j 
‘M. x.w. XXVI. 1—(’«;i»st)r, xxvu, 11—consul, J 
xxi\. II—makes [Kimo with Pliili|), 12—cimiijifd m 
an irrciiulur roinl'iil witli Unniiil’iil, iiml is worsted; i 
rii»;i!i(’s liim ;iL‘:nn, and {rain's the vidoiy, j 

/'. Unri/iiviiiiis Sop/iiis, ph;l (Man Inhiiiie, i\. 
vciiihs auaiTi'-t Apjiius daudiiis. censoi, ami ordeis * 
liim to he Jin|)iisoned, 114—consul, iie enioy.s a la- I 
uinph, 4.)—IS nia(U‘ ponutl, x. h— prietor, 21. I 

/’. kcinproiitiiit Pl<t">iif, phdiei.iii liihune, opiatses the, ' 
(rrarit of a tiiiini(di lo I’ ('otnelms y< ipm. .wxvi. Ml 
P.'Setii/iruiiiiis (irtifilins. piei.eian liilmne, ami Cams, 
flrciis(‘ AI ilii]'' Clahi lo o( pm uhit ion, xxx v ii. 

P. S<’iniirtiiims yy07<"«.s. pin lor, xx\i.\.!l2. i 

'I\b. Sr III/I rti II III'' O rill I liu'. ot hoi sc, \ ^ n. .>7— 

seiuls«<>tu and nutsdoun the uvei totiie la-icirml in 
Casiliniim, win. 1!I- miiiiIi- a ilili*, is ni.ulc ( ousiil. 
24—siippoit'' the sjiiitls ol ihc scnjiic, 2.» - l.i k.’s 1 1 »■ 
cOiumand ol Ihe voluiilcei slaves, ;$2 — hi.- si i va es. 
I’ll, IlT —lie (leleaK Haiino. x\iv. 14, hi —^mvcs 
freedom to llie volutiieer slaves, Id—ajrain consel, 
43—his uctiotm in l.m.inia, xxv. 1—he is ensnared 
hy treachery, iiml Ins liody is sent to Daiind'al, h». 
7'f/i. Scm/iroiiiux (intft hus, when very v oiinjr, is made 
au 2 ur, xxix. 3H—chosen, ns leiiiarkahly s|)iriled, hy j 
J^cipio, lor an expeditious journey to Philip, xxxvn. 7. j 
'I’lli. tiemproiiius I.oiigiif't consul, xxi. fl—is sent into ; 
h'lcily, 17—rec.tlled, and joins Ins colleague, 51—is 
defeated hy Manmhal, 5.)—tiglits Ilaunihal apnin, is 
successful ai tirst, hut worsK'd iifierwuids, 511—ti};hls 
lhanno wil h ijood sur< ess. xxin. 37, 

I'lfi. Sciiipriiiinis (inurhu'. ph'lieian liihune, althouch 
at enmity with S( ipio A(i n anurf, stops tl.e prosecu¬ 
tion acainsi !nm, tiiid reieives thanks from the sen¬ 
ate. for his honoui.ihh' condnci, xwvin. 53—ptc- 
venla tlie impnsonnienl of L. Scipio, 00. 

’/'lb. Sfinpruniu-'^ (it itccfnm, romini-sioiiei o(' ri colon j', 
-xxxix. 57—|>r!elor, xl. 3,7—ton.sul, xh. 8—tiuimplis 
over the Celiiheri: 

'I'lti. Sniipioiini’^ i.oiipii< son of (’ams, commissioner 
of lehirioijs athius, xxvii. 0—prtrtoi, xxxiii. 21—con¬ 
sul, vx\iv. 42—infuims the seiuile of an iiisnrrcc 
tion III I.ieuii.i, .70. 

Tib. Srmpriiviii^ Mi.t.ro, commissioner of lands, xlv. 13. 
ro'oiiv, \\v II. 10. 

ficiiiite, insliluled hy Komuhis, coiisistina of one hun- 
.dred memhcr.s, called I’aties, and their ih>srendaMt';, 
ratnciaiis, 1 8— why c.nlled Conscript Falheis, il. I 
—then iiumher nmrmentid on the di'strm-iion ol 
Alha, I. 17, 30. to two liimdied. and to threi* Inin- 
dred hy the tir.st 'ranpimiiis, callcMl I’alhms of Infe¬ 
rior Birth, 35—IS (hmmislied hy llie ciuelty of Tar- 
quinms tlie Pioiid, IP; simJ tilled u[i hv BiiUus, it. I— 
chiefs of tlie Alha ns c Inwim into tlie senate, i. 30—the 
first nuMition hy J^ivy of a pleheian seiuilor, v. 12— 
Appius Claudius procuies tlie tidmissioii of sons ol' 
freedmen into llie sfoiate, hut this pi.iclioo is not fol 
lowed, ix. 40—the rule aileied, which rcsjuired the 
sennie’a previous appio'.uiinm of a law, hehiic it was 
passed |iy the people, i. 17—semilots rliosen lirsl by 
the kinss, i. 8,30*35, afterwtirds hy the consuls, ii. 1; 
and from the y(‘ar tliree Inindied hy the ceusors. iv. 
S- after the Imftic of (’annte, a dictator created to 
choose the senate, xxin. 22—}>rince of the senate 
generally the inomher alive who had been censor 
first, xxvii. tl—tliis*rule not always observed, 1,3—a 
particular place assigned lo senators at the public 


show’s, xxxiv. 54—decrees of the senate first kept by 
the adiles in Ihe tcijiplc of ('crea, nl. .">5— afterwards 
in the treasury, in. p—rieiree ol flic last necessity, 
in. 4 —siMititors forhidden to deal in merchandise, xxi. 
03— haide to :i line tor non attetiilan''c, lii. 3H— judg¬ 
ment ol the senate, aucloritns, IV. 57. 

Sciioiie.s, peopl<- of Caul,a(lvam o to Clusium, and lo 
Rome, V. 35—Sec Ouu/fi —surround and cut lo 
pieces a Roman legion, x. 20. 

Seiihiia. X. 27, 30. 

Srpniiiiii taken liy 1,. rapirms, x. 44, 45. 

Suppni.i /.fsni.v, the hist Camp.iitian who was chief 
maL'isJr.ite at (-apua, xxvi. 0, 13. 

.Scr^wf/, piacitsed iii poisoniiiL', jmt lo death hy a dose 
ol l'<M own (ompoviiion, VIII. 18. 

C. .S/TN/Hs, consular tnhune, vi. 4—again, 11—a third 
time. 27. 

Jj. Sriuiii.s, carrMiig an ofVonng to Delphi, taken hy 
pn .lie-!, ,1 lid di-mi'-cil, v 28. 

Sr/oiii.'. f-'n/mia,, mi.iiaiJ iiihuno. v. IG—consul, 17 
—consular tih um , 2.1—.i --fMond time 'Oiisul, M)—a 
secemd 1 1 me (oimiilai ti ihuue, 31—a thud time, 45. 

/ Srroiii^ /■7f/c/n/s, consular ti iliune, iv. 35. 

J\1iin/iii.i .Scr/.'/H'.',(ic<emvir. ui.31. 

Jliiv. Scriniui Fii/fua.s, consular li ihuuo. iv. Gl—again, 
V. 8 — on liK camp licing attacked hy llie Fahscians, 
lie chooses to he vanqui.'lied hy the eiicniy, rather 
than send to Ins colleuguc foi sm-cour, for wliicli lie 
IS hi ought lo ti lal, 11; and fined, 12. 

J\rJaji. Sergius, ruihlary tnhune, assists in the taking of 
Locri, XMX. U—IS scourged hy I'lciunnus, and put to 
ileatli, 0. 

1 Mail. Seroivs Silu’^, praMor, whem the umnher was in* 

! crotiscd to six, xxxii. 27—Ijeutcnanl general, xliv. 30. 
i Scrr///«m, fmt, taken hy I’hiliii, xxxi. 10. 

! Sen'll It, Aliiaiis, tlioscn into the senate hy Tullius IIos- 
I tiliu«. I. 30. 

C. kSccc/Z/z/.v, commissioner of lands, obliged to fly by 
an inioad of the Riu.iiis,xxi. 21. 

C. .S<M vi/iii,'!, (oiisiil, n. 40. 

C. Sn viiius, I oimular tnhune, roiifending with Ins col¬ 
league'., sul'iiiMs to the advice of hi»- lather iv. 45. 

C. Sccc/hi/.-, J{/ia!a, master of horse, kills Madius, iv. 
J3, 14—IS commended hy the tin t.itor, l.l—made con¬ 
sul, 3.0—consular iiihuiu*, Hi—master of horse, and 
a second lime consular tiil'une, 57, a thud time, v. 8 
—m ohediencc to ilie will of the senate he obliges 
Ills colleagues to al'dicatc, 0. 

C. Srrcihus Abala, master of horse, vi. 2. 

C. Si-mlnis, romiuissiouer for comlucling a colony to 
IMnieniia, isseized h> tlie (Jauls, xxi.25; and sixteen 
years .ificr is delivered, ami hrouglii lionic by ins son, 
xx\. 10. 

C. Sr/*c7/iw.«, son of the [irocediiig, Iieutetinnf-gcneral, 
throws supplies into the citadel of TariMitum. xxv. 1.> 
—IS made i>oiiiitr. xwii. G—plebeian icdilo, 21—mas¬ 
ter of horse, and curul<“ a dile, 33, 3G—pra-lor, xxviii. 
10, 4G—consul, xxix. 38, xxx. J—liberates and brings 
home his father, xxx. 10—dulator, 30—cliicf pontilf, 
x\\ix.4G—IS ordi'red to find out expiations in time 
ol a pi'siilence, xl. 37—dies, 42. 

C. Srrnitiiifi C(t-‘>ea, pleheian tnhune, xxv. 3. 

C». Srnnhus Ctfpio, poniill’, xxv. 2—cuiule tcdile, 
xxviii. 10—priptor, .xxxvni. 4G—consul, xxix. 38. xxx. 
1 —goes over to Sicily in pursuit of llannibaUhut is 
recalled hy a dictator appointed for the purpose, 24— 
dies, xli. 21. 

Crt. Scrviltus Qcminusy consul, xxi. 57. xxii. ]—he ra- 
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vagea t)je island of Menitix, 31->~folIow8 (lie plan of 
Fubius in conducting the war, 33, 43—is blaiii at Can- 
iw, 49. 

L. Serviltus StructuSy consular tribune, iv. 47. 

M. AVrp»//us, augur, xxvi. 23—curule ipdilc, xxix. 38— 
iiiastor of horse, xxx. 24—consul, 20, 27—js contin¬ 
ued in roniiiiand, 41—his speech in favour of 

lius Faullu-^, xlv. 37, &c. 

JW. Servihus, military tribune, xl. 27—pontilf, xliii. 11. 
Jif. Sfrviiiii.'t Geminusy master of horse, xxx. 24, 27— 
coinniissioncr of lands, xxxi. 4—of a colony, xxxn. 
29. 

P. Serv/husy consul, ii. 21—not pleasing either to the 
patncians or plebemns, 27. 

r. Senulius, coukuI, lii, 6—dies, 7. 

Q. Serrihuxycousu), it. 6—again; and is sent against 
the jT^quaiis, iii.2. 

Q. Senyi/ius, ijuirstor, prosecutes M. Volacius for falso 
evniem c against Cieso, lii. 24. 

Q. ServiliHs Prit,cvs, dictator, iv. 21—routs the Etru¬ 
rians. and takes Fidena;, 22—calls on the tnhuncs 
to m:i ke tlu‘ consuls name a dictator, 26—is made die 
tutor, 46—defeats the iEquans, 47. 

Q. S<^rot/ius Fidcnasy consular tribune, v, 8—again, 14 
—Intel rex, 17—constilar tribune a third time, 24—a 
fourlli. t'6—a fifth, vi. 4—a sixth, 6. 

Q. Serviliuii, consular tribune, xi. 22—ngain, 31—a 
third time, 36. ' 

Q. Servilius Jihala, consul, vii. 1—a second time, 4— ; 
dictator; he, by direction of tlie senate, vows ilie 
great games, and, after several services, abdicates, . 
11—is made interrex, 17. ! 

Q. SernrlniSy master of horse, vti. 22—consul, 38. j 

Sp. Sert?//iw.®, ronsiil, repulses the Veians; IS afterwards ■ 
worsted by them and saved by Jnscolleague, ii. 51,52 
Sp. Servthus PriscuSy consul, vi. 31—consular tribune, | 
38. i 

S«rmus Cornelius, consul, ii 41. ! 

Servius Tullius, i. 18—son of a prisoner taken at Cor- * 
iiiculuni. 39, and iv. 3—advanced to the throne by | 
the senate, 41—marries his daughters to the Tar- | 
qums, 42—institutes ilie eensus, 42; and closes the ■ 
lustrum, 44—18 murdered, 48—his commentaries, 60. I 
P. Se.sttv.-i Capttohmit., consul, m. 22—decemvir, 33. 

P. Sestius, a patrician, hrouglit to Inal before llie peo- 
ple4)y C. Julius, decemvir, iii. 33. 

P. SeshuHy qiia-stor, iv. 50. 

Se.stus, or Se/jlvs, on the Hellespont, xxxii. 33. 

Setta, colony, vi. TO—plundered by the Privernmns, vii. 
42. XXVI. 8. xx.\. 14—refuses supplies, xxvii. U—dc- [ 
cree of tt e senate on the occasion, xxix. 15. ! 

Settavs inform of the revolt of the Privernians, viii. 1. ^ 
C. Sexff/iu.-iyit plebeian consular tribune, VI, 30. j 

Jif. Sexttlius. of FregclIiH. answers for eighteen colo- 
nies, that they would supply troop.s, xxvu. 10. 

L. Seztivs, plebeian tribune, iv. 49. 

L. Sextiu.s, plebeian tribune, proposes laws concerning 
debts,concerning lands, and the admission of plebe¬ 
ians to the consulship, and prevents the election of ! 
curule magistrates, vi. 35—being a tenth tune tribune, | 
he is made the first plebeian consul, 42. 

JW. Sei tius SahmuSy pra'tor, xxx.2C. 

Sewer, great, constructed by Tarr|uiniuB the Proud,!. 55. 
Ships, long, or Khipsof war, v. 28. 

- light, xxi. 28. 

• transport, xxil. 11. 

pra toiiari, or chief commanders, xxix. 25. 

- beaked, xxvui. 45, 46. xxx. 10. 


I Ships, scout, XXV. 10. 

; -conveyed over land ntTarenluin,xxv. 11. 

I Ship race, aiinintl at Pataviuiii, x. 2. 

I Shops of the silver smitlis in the Roman forum set up 

I to sale hy Hannibal, xxvi. 11. 

; Siharts, xxvi, 39. 

Sibyl, }. 7. 

; Sibylline books, iii. 10. v. 13,' &c. 

^ /,. Sirctus murdered by contrivance of the decemvirs, 
in. 43. 

Sicilians, their affair regulated hy Marcellus, xxiv. 40— 
they complain to the senate of Marcellus, xxvi. 29— 
the humble supplicatton of the ambassadors to him, 
33. 

Sic/7/«n war, xxiv. 36. xxv. 40—strait, i. 2. 

Siriltus, w’l.ohad excited the Ilirpiiiians to a revclt, 
beheaded, xxiii 37. 

Sicily, Amens arrives there, i. 1—corn is purchased 
there by the Uom.ins, n. 34—fbc ('arthaginiHiis fir^t 
send nn army ihiHier, iv. 29—a fieel stmt, as supposed 
by Livy, by the tyrants of Pirily, infests Ilie 'I'uscan 
sen, VII. 25—the island w abandoned by the ('artha- 
giiiians. xxvi. 40—its affairs adjusted by Scipio, .\xix. 
1. 

C. Sictiiiiis advises the seression to the Sacred Mount, 
11 . 32—18 one of the first plebeian tribunes, 33. Sec 
ni. 54. 

Cn. Siczntus, pro’tor, xlii. 10—is itent witli on army to 
Macedonia, 27. 

Sicnnu.s, plebeian tribune, vi. G. 

T. Sicinius, consul, li. 40—defeats the Volscians, 4J. 

T. Sicivtus proposes that the Uomana should remove 
to Veil, V. 24. 

Sicijon, xxvi). 13. xxxii. 23, 39 

Sicyonians, Aratuw (father and son) murdered by Phil¬ 
ip, xxxn. 21—the country wasted, xxxiii. 15. 

Side/tivs, people, XXXV. 13. 

Siihcinians. attacked hy the Samniies, procure the as- 
siBlance of the (harnparmins, vii. 29—wish to surren¬ 
der themselves to the Homans; and, being rejected, 
are icduceil by the [..atines, viii. 1,2—wage war with 
the Auruncinns, 15—are coiiqucted by the Romans, 
16, 17. 

Sidininan lands ravaged by Ifaiinibol, xxvi. 9. 

Sidonians, xxxv. 4H. 

Sijreunt, promontory, xliv. 28. 

Signiu, colony, i. 55. n. 21. viii. 3—faithful to the Ro¬ 
mans. xxvii. 10. 

Sti'ovesus, leader of the Cells into Italy, v. 34. 

Q. Silhis, first plebeian qinrstor, iv. 54. 

Sinope, afterwards Smuessa, x. 21. xxvii. 38. xxxii. 9. 

Sinurssa, vin. 11—colony, x. 21. xxii. 14. 

Silenus, a Greek writer, xxvi. 49. 

Sinueesan wafers, xxn. 13. 

Silpta, xwni. !2. 

Silver aecruirig from fines, by which brazen images 
were purchased, and set up in the temple of Ceres, 
XXVII. 6. and xxx. 39. 

Silver, contribution of, to the treasury, xxviii. 38. xxx. 
45. 

Silver mines in Spain, xxviii. 3. 

Sipontum taken by Alexander of Epirus, viii. 24. 

Stpontum, colony, xxxiv. 45—deserted, xxxix. 23. 

Sipyrrhieas, iEtolian ambassador, xxxi. 40. * 

Stingers, xxi. 21. xxviii. 37.,xxxviii. 21, 29. 

Smyrna asserts its freedom, xxxiii. 38—defends itself 
with bravery, xxxv. 42—is honoured by the Romans, 
and rewarded with an addition of territory,xx\viii.39 
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Soldiers, Roman, first receive pny, iv. 59—donations j 
usually made to them by a general at Ins triumph^ x. 
44—llicir verses, in. 26. iv. 40. See ./Smy and 

Soli, fort, xxxiii. 20. 

So/omV lavs copied by the Romans, iii. Hi. 

Sopafer made pra-toi at Syracuse, xxiv. 33. 

l^opnter, one of IMiilip’s generabs, carries four tiiotisand 
men to Africa, xxx. 26—is refused to ilic demand of 
rinliji’s ambassadors, 42. 

Sophomsha, daughter of llnsdrubal, wife of Syphax, 
marries Miisiin.ssa, xxx. 22—swallows poison, Jo. 

Sora, lakcn by the Koinaiis, vii. 2S — inlmlniants kill the 
Roman colonists, and join the Sanmites, ix. 23—it is 
taken by the Romans, hy means of a (le«:erter, 24— 
retaken l)y l*lic Sainriitcs, 43—lecoveied by the Ro 
.mans, 44—a colony settled there, \. 3—dei ree of tlie 
senate on it« rcfitsiiu! supplies, xxix. l.'i. 

SosiH, and Thcodoiis, as soon as Hieronymus was 
stain, hasten to Syracuse, xmv. 21. 

Sosts sent hy Mnrcollus to the povernor of the fort 
Kuryalu-<. xxv. 2.3—wears a pohlen crown lit Marrel- 
lus’s triumph, and is lewardcd with the frocilom of 
Rome, XXVI. 21. 

Sosfsflieiis Magnus, ambassador of Fliilip to Hannibal, 
xxiiJ. 39. 

Sospita, JiinoyViu. 11. 

Sufitnus, page to Alexander of Epirus, vni, 24. 

Spain divided between the Romans and (hirtliaginians : 
by ilie river Ibeius, x\i. 2—f’li. Ji^riiuo the first Ro- , 
man who hemled an army tlieie, .\xi. 32. xxv. 37—the ■ 
first conquesi altoinpled on the rontinenl, and llic 
last completed, xxvin. 12—l)io inliabitants restless, 
and fond of ciiange, xxn.21. 

Sparta, in early times, liad not walls, xxxiv. 3H—Ro¬ 
mans nlleniplfo storm it, 39—its mode of education 
lough and hardy, xxxviii. 17 . ^'ee l.mcdvmon. 

Sperchitr,xxx\\. 13. 

Sparchnis, river, xxxvi. 14. \xxvii. 4. 

^7o//c/«7rtattempted in v.iin by Hannibal, x\ii.9.x\iv. 19 
- the inhahitaiiis( ommended hy theRomans, xwii.lO. 

Spring, f<arred, xxxni. 41, 

Spif of the Carthaginians dis* overed at Romo, had his 
liands cut oft*, and was sent, away, xxii. 33. 

^>pies euijdoyod by Hamnbal, taken by ibe Roman 
guards,,'!re by the orrhir of Scipiocomlucted througli 
all parts of the camp,ami dismissed, xxx. 39. 

Spoi/s, giaiid, oftered by Koninlus to Jupiter Ferotrius, 

1 .10—oftered again by Corn. Cossus, iv. 20, 32. 
equestrian, viii. 7. 

- burned in honour of Vulcan, i.37. 

Spunus JV'au/ius Jiutilus, consular tribune, iv. 01. 
Sec J^autms. 

Sfaturtns left With Sypliax to discipline liis troops, 
XMV. 48.xxx. 28. 

Sfatiella, a Ligurian city, unlustly attacked by M. Po- 
piluis, xlii.7, 8,21—ho ehidcs punishment, 22, 

Mantus SCati/ius, a Lucanian, detects a slialagcm of 
Hannibal, xxii. 42,43. 

Statius promises to put Hannibal in possession 

of Compsa.xxiii, 1. 

Siativa Matius, commander of the celebrated garrison 
of CnBihnum, <xlv. 19. 

7'. Statius, plebeian tribune, ai-cuses Sp. Servilius, ii..')2. 

Sti^tivs GIc///w.9 , Samnito general, IB taken by the Ro- ' 
mans, ix. 44. 

Statius Minatius, Samnite general, is made prisoner, 
X. 20. , 

S'ator. Sec Jupiter. 

voi.. n.ji .v 


StetUttiuii plums, ix. 44. x. 31. 

Stellatinetribs, vi. .3. 

Stenms Minius Celer, one of Hannibal’s hosts at Capua, 
xxiii. 8. 

C. Sterfinius, prH'tor, xxxviii. 35. 

ronimis^ioner to give liberty to several 
'J'liracinn stiiles, xxxii. ti5, 

Stena, defile, near Antigoiiia, xxxii. 5. 

iVmo,xxxii. H. 

Siobi, xxx’ui. 19, 

Stratouice, a fruitless expedition of llie Rhodians 
against it, xxxiii. 18—it it, assigned to tlie Rhodians 
by the Romans,30. 

Sfratonules, accomplice of Zeu.xippu3 in a plot against 
RracJiyllas, xxxiii. 28. 

Sfrnfum,\x\vi. II. xxxviii. 4, 5. iliii. 21. 

Streets, enn^t of their irregularity, v. 55. 
river, xtiv. 44, 4.*>. 

1 Stiihern, x\X). 39. xliii. 19. 

1 l>t ijnipbnha, xxxm. 14—the same as Stymplialis, xlv. 30. 
j Siitilican bridnf, v. 4b. 

I Siiburrii, part of Rome, in, 13. 

I ./? Sub-cnifinion conquers a La tine rentui loi), viii. 8. 

{ Suessu Pf'u.f'tiu, taken from the Volscians, i. 41—re* 
j volts, II. 16—]•! taken, 17. 

.Vnc.'.Mi .'turuveu. VIII. 15—colony, ix*. 28—refuses sup¬ 
plies, xwii. 9—decioe of the senate, in consequence, 
XXIA. 15. 

Suessffan.s, people of Spain, xxv. 34—their lands was* 
ted by Mandonlus, xxviii. 24. xxxiv. 20. 

Snessvln, vii. 37. xxiii. 14,17. xxiv. 40. xxv. 7, 22. xxvi. 
9. x.wiii.9. 

t Surs.’iulaus are complimonied with tlie freedom of 
1 Rome without right of snft’iage, viii. H. 
j Siiffetcs, title of the ciucf magistrate at Carthage, 
j xxvin. 37. xxx, 7. 

Suisnipvioutmw, mount, x.v\i\. 2. xl. 41. 

Sii/iim, XXVI. 1 I. 

Sulpma, moilier-in law to the consul rostumins. gives 
Jiim a good character of A-Rmlia, in tiie affair of ibo 
Racchana).«, xxxix. 11, 12. 

C. Snip ictus Cam cnwws abdicates tlie censorship, vi.27. 

C. .Siilpit:?u.s J.ongns, consul, vni. 15—again, ,37—a 
third tune, iv. 24—defeats the Pamnilos, 27. 

C. Siilpirnis, lieutenant-general, vanqiiislie.s tiieHerni- 
nans, vii. 7—probuhly tlie same with C. PuIiiIciuh 
I’ nHicus, consul, vii. 2—again, 9—betakes Perrenli* 
nnm.O—is made dictator, and defers coming to action, 
to the di.esalisfnclion of liis army, 12—his stratagem, 
14—he defeats Hie Gauls, and trnimphs. 15—is made 
inierrex,nnd a Hurd time consul, 17—a fourth lime,19— 
a second time interre.x, and u liflli time consul, 22. 

C. Sulpicms, prteior, xxv. 41. 

C. Sulpicius Oalltis, ponlift', xxxii. 7. 

C, Sulpicms Oalba, augur, xli. 21. 

C. Sulpicius Gallus. prrrlor, is chosen n patron by 
Hither Ppnin, xliii. 2—piteior, 11—military tribune, 
foretells to the army an eclipse of the muon, xhv. 
37—consul, xlv 44. 

L. Sulpicius, milit.iry tribune, xl. 27. 

P. Sulpicius Severus, consul, triumphs over tho 
if'quans, ix. 45—censor, x.9. 

P. Sulpicius Oalba, before he had held any curule of 
fire, made consul, xxv. 41—is sent into Apulia and 
thence to Macedonia, xxiv. 22, 28—his exploits, 
xxvii. 10, 31,32. xxviii. 5, 7—dictator, xxx. 24. 

r. Sulpicius Oalba, consul, xxxi. 5 — sent to Macedo* 
nin, 14—his services there, to 47. 

dO 
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Q. Sulptctus, tieulenanl‘;;ei)(3rul under A. Postuuuus, 
dictator, iv. 27. 

^.Sulptctus Cam^rinu^jroneular lrif)une,v.8—og.'Uii, H. 
Q. Su/picivs /itfn"us,ronfiular tribune, v. —inakes 

terms with Brennus for raibiiig the bJego of the capi- 
tol, 48. 

Servius Sulpicius euuile trdiio. xxvn. 21—am- 

bassudor to Attains, xxix. 11—{loniiir, xxx. 26. 1 

ht'rvius Sulpicius, ronsiil, li. lii. j 

terotus Su/piciuSy oliief cuno, in. 7. I 

Sernius Sulpicius, consul, iii. 10—deputy to Athene, to ■ 
collect laws, 31—decemvir, 33—deputy to the secc- i 
ding troops oti the Avoninic, oO. i 

Serviuti Su/picius Camcrinvs, consul, vii. 28. | 

Servius Sv/picni.', Rvj'us, consular tribune, vi. 4 —a se¬ 
cond lime, 18—a ibiid nine, vi. 21. 

Servius Su/pienis, consular Iriliune, vi. 22—again, 32— 
ri'takes Tusruliim, 33—his wife, daughter of M. ; 
Pabius Ainhustus, 34—lonsular tribune a third lime,' 
2(5— n fourth, 38. ! 

.S’ercKi.v Sulpicius (iuUm, prador, xxxviii. 42—instigates ' 
the second legion lo oppose the (iiiunph of 1’. .dtiini- ; 
liu>, xlv. 35. ^ 

riulo, his temple at Roiiie. A\.\ti.2!». i 

Suuum, promontory, \xvni. 8. xxxi. 23. xxxii. 1<. j 
Suovetaunlia, i. 41. vni. 10. 

P. Sura, lieutenant general, x vii. .31. 

Svrrentines revolt (o the (‘arthaginians,xxii. 01 
Survey, general, instituted hy Ser. 'Pullius. i. 42— 


perfoiiiied, i. 44—number rated - - 80,000 

-I1J.3..124,214 

- 24.. ■ 132,400 

- X. 9,47..202,322 

-xxvii.36.. 137,108 

- XXIX. 37. ■ ■ • - 214,000 

- xxxviii. 30..2’>H,308 

-X III. in..2Mi,(iiij 

Sutrian lands, xxvi. 34. 


Sutnuw taken by the Ktrurians, and retaken by Cainil- 
lufe, VI. 3—tiie city is besieged by the Etrurians, and 
relieved. 9—considered as the key of Etruria, and 
again bcSiCged, ix. 32, 35. See x. 14—refuses sup¬ 
plies as B colony, ixvii. 9—decree of llie senate in 
consequence, xiix. 1.5. 

Swine used in confiriiiing u treaty, i. 21. ix. 5. 

Sycuriuw, operalions of Porseus and the Koiriaris near 
it, xhi. 54, 57,02,04. 

Syleum, xxxviii. 14. 

Synnada, xxxviii. 15. xlv. 34. 

Sylvanus, supposed to have uttered a loud voice from 
the Arsian wood, ii. 7. 

Sylvius, surname of the Alban kings, i. 3. 

Syphax, king of Nuraidia, solicited by Scipio, forms a 
treaty of amity with the Romans, xxiv. 48—defeated 
by Masinissn iic flies to the Muurusians, 49—sends 
an embassy to Rome, and receives one from ther.ce, 
xxvii. 4—is visited hy Scipio and iiusdrubal, and 
makes an alliance with Scipio, xxviii. 17.18—marries 
a daughter of Hasdrubnl, and renounces the friend¬ 
ship of Scipio, xxix. 23—his war with Maslnissa, 
xxi.x. 23—his camp IS burned by Scipio and Masinhsa, 
XXX. 5—he advances against Masinissa and Ltrlms; 
IS defeated and taken, 11—his discourse to Scipio on 
Icing brought to the Roman camp. 13—lie is sent to 
home, 17; and dies in confinement, 45. 

Sifplicum comes over to the Romatis, xxx, 19. 

Siiracuse suflers great disturbarircs after the death of 
iJieronymus, xxiv.'21,27,28—falls under the com 


inand of Hippocrates, and Epicydes, 33- is besieged 
by Marccitus, and defended by Arciiimedi^s, and the 
siege fumed into a blockade, 34 —the city is taken. 
XXV. 23, 31—the spoils curried to Rome, 40. 
SifiiinisanH put their city under the patronage of Mur 
cellus, xxvi. 32. 

Syrians by nature titled lor slavery, xxxvi. 17. 

Syria, xxxvii. 3. 

Sijrtis, lesser, xxix. 33. 

T 

Tafxr, XXXVIII. 13. 

7'ai/CA'. twelve, of laws. in. 34, 3'—engraved m brass, 
and liungup in pul»lic,57. 

'Tallis, nver, .xxi. .'>. iwii. 19. 

Vu/ux.'/e, w hence the practice ol icpeating tins 
at weddings, i. 9. 

Tana^ra, ixxiil. 2H. 

'J'utiais, rucr, xwviii. 3H. 

'J'anayvil, u de ol lan iiiiio, skilled in augui v, i. 514—ud 
vis.es her himliaiid to giv('the Ik-sI education lo Ser 
Mils- ’I’ullm-, eh -< oae< ids the liealh of 'rainninius. 
liiilii berv Ills M ( ijH's the I In one, 11. 8ec 4" . 

1 uti.ige tlie J>n< iiin.uis in a w ar agiuiwl lie 
vm. 27-4lnir iiisofeni einl ass> derided by l‘a|niiiis. 
IX. JI--l)ioy join the f..ii)iii2niiat's, xxii. hi— send 
ambiissuilois to llaiiiij'.il. xxiv. 13—ibeir liost.igcs. 
apprchcndeil in Ci.'hi liuin Rome, are thrown tiom 
the Taipei.in rock, xxv. 7—they join the enem\, 8, 
&(.—tl.eir deet defeats that of the Romans, wJnIe 
the Romans defeat tlieirarniy on hind, xxvi. 39. 

Turi ntuvi bc1ra\cd lo Manmbal, xxv. 8, 9—taken liy 
I’abius Maxiiiuis, xwii l.r—the eii.idel besieged by 
Uamiibal, xxv. 11—its defence provided lot by the 
Roiimns, 1.5. 

'/'(irc/iri/wi,country ol, xwn. -Jh—ils barliour, xviii. 33. 
Sp. 7'iirpcnis, coininander in Hie citadel, ot Rome, hm 
daughter brilied hy T, 'ralnis, udmitsllic Sabines into 
the forlrcis, i. JJ. 

Sp. 'rarpetv.s uc( used, on the expiration ot Ins consul 
ale, 111 . 31—1.'= one of The deputies sent lo llic s(‘( eders 
on the Aventine, .59—made plebeian iribune, 65. 
Tarpeianvtuuni, i. 55—rock, vi. 20. 

Targuinii, 1.34. .\xvii. 1. 

Turqunuans take arms in favour of Tarqumius the 
Proud; and after a battle with the Uonnins, ii. 6—re¬ 
turn home, 7—ravage the Roman territory, are dc 
feaied, and tiealed wiili seventy, lor having iimssti- 
cred Roman soldiers, 19 —a truce of forty years i.s 
granted to tiietn.22—tlic'Paniuinians andTnliscmns 
defeat tlie cunsul i'^ubiiis, by means of snakes and 
burning torches, vii. 17. 

L. Taryutnius Priscus, appointed tutor to tho king’s 
sons, forms designs on tho throne, n 34—is elected 
king, adds one hundred to Hie senate, wages war 
with tho Latincs, 35, with the Sabines, 30—his 
works, 38—death, 40. 

L. Tarqumius aspires lo the crown, i. 4f—instigated 
by ids wife, seizes it hy force, 47—puls tlie principal 
senators to dcatii,secures his person by a strung guard, 
neglects the practice of consulting tlie sennte, courts 
the favour of the Latmes, marries his daiigliter to 
Maniihus of Tusi ulum, is surriamed the Proud, 49— 

IS severely ccnsiiied by Meulonius. 50 ; whose (loath 
he procures, 51—he makes wiw on the Volscnuis, and 
takes Biiossa Pometia ; takes (labn by atratagoin, 53, 
5i—builds the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, and c.t 
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«-cuir«s ollior woiks, 5r»~l:iys sifjii.' lo Arili'U, I's ; 

niul b5uiislic“<l,G(i—jiUeniplsitt icrovci llio ' 
kiM^iion] by the nid ol the Vei:iii») aii«i ’i'anjuiinans, ' 
It. (), tlieii of Torseiina, uttd is wounded :it l!ic battle 
of He^illuy, iO—dtes, 21. ! 

Jtnuts Tiirijuinius^ son of the Proud, .cent to Delplii, u ’ 
I.'iliK 111 liatlle, tofictlier wtlli Ins antu^'omst L. J. 
Hriitus, 11. 0. 

/. '/’arijuinius,mx\o{ the Proud, i. oO—is piosent in the 1 
liaitle of Rc-iillus, u. l«», 2(1. ' 

.SVr. I'm t/viniiis, son o( the ‘same, betrays (lahii u> liis 
fattier, i .■>;?, .>1 —hi.s treatuient of Jaioreiia, .'>H—he is j 
. killed at (lal.ii, (jd. i 

,^run!> Tarqvnnus, brother of the Pioiid, mild in dis- j 
jiosition, IS imirdeied by hi.s \\ ife, i. -Id. 1 

{f. 'J'arijiiiuni't Colhi! mus, of I^iriTlus, liii'hand of' 
Lucrelia, i .'>7—is made coiiMil, GU—tibdirates, and ' 
yoCH into ‘■Aile, ii. 2. I 

/.. 'I'/iri/uilai.'-y master of lior-e, in. :.7. I 

77/rr//^/wa, fonncriv jJnjiir, iv .7‘.)—< olony pleads ex- 
( inption lioin rca servn e, \.\.\vi. wii. Ij. \xvii. 4. 

XWIIl. 11. I 

Ti/rriirina, Ti\'Oi^ XX'V. it. \ 

yVirr. r-/,\M. GI x.Mi. lb.\.\vi. IT, .71—it.>» Jinrhoiir,XMi. | 
22—an assemldy of all ibe SpauJ.sli allies i.s lield 
tbeie be Sripio, wvi. I‘.t 
'/’orfi.^ciiinis, S|ianisli people, win. 2G 
’J'aii/ii/itunis, xlv. 2G. ' 

7'. 1. 10, II, lb, 14. 

'i'aurcd. See JubdUus. 

'/'uuriha, names, x.\\i\. 22 i 

'J'lllirilU' f < 1 / y V . 7-1. 1 

yViHr;Ilioir capital city taken by llannilml, xxi.l^D. . 

lOana so calietl at A inpliipohs, xliv 44. 
7'u’in^, nuniiil. WAV. PI wwn. :t.7, 4.>, 72. 73, 71. 

w 111. 27. 37, r.S, 47, 7-!, .',0. 

7'eifri,.v, liver, wwiit. 17. . 

/■'Mcn', leniiitcd to the roiiuno'is ol Home, ii p—impo- j 
■d for payment of the aiin\’, .md i-olleded in spile [ 
Ilf the tiiliiines, IV <di—:ue col lecfiMl w it li dithcully, 
\. II*. 12—ataxfoi liuihlinna wall of hewn stone, vi. 
32 jinollier tor pavinntl e aimy, \. IG -doulile tax 
mposed, aaii 

inonnl, \xaiv. 2S. | 

'i'lonion', i\ 2(*. 

7’. ciiy in A pnlia win. 21 in Sidicnini, wn. 77 J 

'i',! to-uL’mn (toiil.-y w'ltle in tin* mhiiid i»aii o( Asia,! 
xwviii IG—form an amhusli lor the Human cunsut, J 
27, and are dclejtled, 27--oideied not to caiivtums 
heyoint their own iMnimls, JO 
'I'funiy xxw. 27. v.vwni. 31. 

'/'fomony xlv 2G 
'/'Llfiur, 1 33 

taken by Haninliaf, x\n. 13—stormed by the 
Koin.ins, x\iv. 20. , 

7 'i/nif'y\ii<y wxvin '’P I 

7V/o;;;, A>\vn. IG. i 

yvZ/Hf, jTOddess, X. 2.S—lici temple, n. 41. j 

Sri. Tempavinsyih'cmm of lioise, by maknm the cav- I 
airy dismount, previ ii'.s a loi.al defeat, tv. :tS—Ins 
priidoiii answer respecting ilie consul Peuipronms, 
•D—lie m made pleliei.iu tribune, 42. 

VV/H/)c, vale ni 1'bes<a!y, xxxii. 17—a meelinc there of 
(^n f'oriieliiis and Philip, xxxui. 3.7. xxxvi. 10. xln. 
07. \liv. G, 7. 

‘/V iiifrhn, wxn i. 18. 

7'eitr-l.>.<, Island. .\xxi. 16. xltv. 28. 

7Ve,<f, island, supplies AnliochiiR with piovisions. 


x\ Avii. 27—is irlmideted by (be Homans, and compcll 
ed to furinsli supplies, 2h’ —a nuvtil viclory pained 
there by the Romans over Antioctnis, 30. 

C. 7’ercntilliis' j^rsa, plebei.iu tiibune, proposes the 
creation of live romnnv-.umeis to compose laws for 
rcstrainmp the power of the tonsuls, iii. 0. 

'j'erentine tribe, \. 9. 

J3, 7'ercntiHti Varro, piador, xxxix. 32—deputy to 
Crceci', xlv. 17. 

C. 'VcreiiiiMs Varroy ol mean birth, proposes an order 
of the people, pivnip llie masier of horse aulhoriiy 
equal to that of the da tat or, and is made consul, xxii. 
27, :t7~disagrc“emcni bciwemi liim and his colleague 
Ahniliijs, 41, 41—givesthesitrnal of battle atCaniias 
47—dies (o VeniiMa, 4P—at Ins leturii to Romo, le- 
reives general llitinks, OJ—Ids speet li to the Campa* 
nuiii depuiicH, x.xin. .7—bo is continued in command 
duiing sevcrtil jeais, x\v. G. xwn. 35—fient amiias- 
sador to Piiilq), xw. 2G, to Afiica, xxxi. 11—corn- 
nnssioner of atoluny, 4P. 

h. 'IcrcntLus sent one of ten deputies to ad)U8l a dis¬ 
pute beiwofii Antioi Innj and Ptolemy, xxxni. 39. 

L. Tcrevims picltcian adile, .x.vxi, 50~pra tor, 

xxxvin. 42. 

/’. Terentimi I’v.'-t ivicaiiU'-, \\v. 17. 

7'cri nt ms, to tie consul I'laminius, xxi. 63. 

7crcninny Cii//ro, a senaloi. alioi liavmg been long 
a firisoiior of the Cariliagirnaus, is restored to Ins 
country, ,wx. 43—followsBcipio in Jus triumpli, 47— 
ambassador to Cartilage \xxui. 47—pra-tor, xxxvin. 
42—IS commissioned to hold an inquiry respecting 
llie conductof 8cipio,77. 

7Vrf///7, taken by Alexandeiof Kpire, vui. 24. 

'J'crmtHalia fcsttvaly xliii. 11. x!v. 44. 

y'cnnessu.t, xxxvin. 17. 

Tcr-mtnvsy deily.i. 77. v 44. 

I'etrafihilia delivered fioin the Macedonian garrison. 

XWIII. I. 

7Vs'scr/i, ticket, mode of convejnig orduis, vn. 37. ix. 
32. xwn. 46. xwin. 14. 

Thaiu/uiii liesiegtti l-y Philip, lelieved by llie A^lnhans, 
wxn. 4—taken I'y the Romans, xxxvi. 14. 

'riuiDl.spiijii,^ ol one thiy, in. 7 —two days, x. 23— 
three days, xwn. 71—four da.\ s, xxix. 14—five days, 
xw 21. 

Thchr }i!iun, ceh'In.itetl by Pomci, .v.wvn. 19. 

yV/c/'c*-, capilol ol Pu t)t 1.1 , iis I mils, 1 \ 18—it isseized 
by 'P. Uuiutnis, \win. I, 2—-the mlialutants divided 
into two pal tio, tiie stionger of winch surrenders 
t)u‘ city to the Ronums, xln. 4 t—the Romans agoni 
lake poss<-s«ion of il,6!{. 

Thebes, in Plitinotis, .wvni. 7--ietaniod by the Ro¬ 
mans, 111 opposition to the yEtolians, xxxiii. 13. 
xx.\i\. 27. 

7V '■tudo, fence, formed of closed shield.s, x. 29, 43. 

< ani.igcs foi the nmiges of the gods, v. 41. ix. 
40. 

Tbrmisfvs, son in law of (lelon, accomplice of An- 
tlr.Ttiodorns, pul to dejitli, xxiv. 2f,25. 

Tlieodofus, ouo of the c,ons(urafors against Hierony- 
muc, when put to the loiture, i onceals his accompli¬ 
ces, and lalsely accuses I’liraso, xxiv. 5—liastens 
with Sosifl lo Syracuse, after the death of Hierony¬ 
mus, 21. 

I'hcDgenesy Macedonian general, xliv. 32. 

Thcondnsy king of Samothrace, summons Evander of 
Crete to stand trial for murder, is bribed afterwards 
by Perseus, xlv. 7. 
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7k9oT,en<iy dnughier of Herodirns, a Tl>e8S5iliai! rblff 
tain, her e\tr;iordinaiy nlftTijon for the children of 
Ijer sister ArcJio, nrid her courageous death, xl. 4. 
Themtopi/tiP, straits, xxviii- 5. ~—Pylaic council held 
there, xxxiii. 115. 

7'hcrmopy!<s^ Why so called, rendered memorable by the 
elTorts of the Laccda’inonians against the Persians, 
xvxvlil. 15—defeat of Anlioclius near it, lf», 19. See 
•42. and xlv. 22. 

Thesprotians assist Ap. Claudius in Epirus, xlHi. SI. 
'rhesprotian baij receives the river Acheron, viii. 24. 
Tkessahan Cavalry^\x. 19. 

Thessaly, xxvii. 30, 32—its ric.ii plains tempt the iTlto- 
Hans, xxxi. 41—it is plundered by three armies at 
once, xxxn. 14,15—Philip defeated there by T. (iuin- 
this, xxxiii. 7, P, 24. 

T'bessalians make heavy complaints against Philip, 
x.txit. 25—are answered by bun in a menacing man¬ 
ner, 2fi—raise insurrections on account of detits, xlu..'5. 
T'bf’ssn/ontce, a congtoss held tlicre, concerning 'I'brn- 
cinn cities seized by Philip, xv.xix. 27. xl. 56. 
ThrfuliHm, XXXIII. C, 7. 

Thoas, prff’tor of the i'Etolinns, persuades them In en 
page Anliorbus, Plulip, and Nabis. in alhatice againcf 
the Homans, XXXV. 12—exaggeratestlie pouerof An 
tiochus, 32—dissuades Antiocluis from employing 
Hannilital, 42—opposes Pliamcas’s propo";'.!] of an ar- 
conimodation, 45—is required to he given up to the 
Romans, xxxvui. 38. 

Thrace, xxxvii. 60—invaded by the Cauls, xxxvui. 16. 
Thracians attack the troops of Manlius on t'leir march, 
xxvviii. 40, 41, 46—consent to give a passage to the 
It.astarnians, .xl. 57—on the death of Piiilip, quarrel 
with and expel them.58—send ambassadors to Rome, 
and form an alliance and ftiendship, xlii. 10—wage 
frequent wars with the Macedonians, 52—attack the 
Roman cavalri- with extraordinary fury,59—send an 
embassy to Rome to ransom prisoners, and obtain 
them without ransom, xlv. 42. 

Tlirauppns, Macedonian,commander ofa cliosen band 
of lergeteers, xlii. .51. 

Thraio, intimate friend of Hieronymt««, king of Syra¬ 
cuse. falsely accused as a conspirator, and put to 
deatli, xxiv. 5. 

Thrasmene, or Trasimene^ lake, the battle near it, 
xxii. 6, 7. XXIV. 13. 

Thrastan<!, plunderers, put to flight by the Romans, 
xxxvui. 41. 

Thronium^ a conference held there between Plulip and 
Cluintius, xxxii. 36. xxxv. 37. xxxvi. 20. 

Thnrtai,ox rAtirh, ix. 19. .\. 2—having revolted to flan- 
nibat, returns to its former friendship with Rome, 
XXV. 1 —revolts again lo Hannilml, the Roman g.Trn 
son being treacherously exposed to llannibars strat¬ 
agem, 15. 

Thyatira, xzxvii. 8, 21, 

Thvnhris, river, xxxviii. 18. 

T’Ai/rtum, xxvi. 11—refii-ing nn alliance with Anlio- 
chus, is besieged by him, bat the siege is soon raisefl, 
12—u council oflhe Acarnanians held there, to give 
audience to Roman rommisstonera, xhii. 17. 

Thunder being heard while an assembly is held, vitiates 
the proceedings, xxlii. 31. 

Tiberina. island, ii. 5. 

Tiberivvs, tenth king of Alim, i. 3. 

'Tiber, or THherivvs nver, formerly Mhvla, until king 
Tibertnus was drowned in it, I. 3—frozen so hard, 
that the navigation is stopped, xv. 13—remarkable 


floods in it. XMV. 9. xxx. 38. xxxv. 9—two bridges 
and many liuiUlmgs in Romo (]estioyed,2l—the field 
of Mars, aixl low parts of iho city, overflowed twelve 
times in one t ear, xx.xviil. 28. 

'Ttbur, xxii. 12. 

Tihvrtians, war deeinrod against them i»y the Romans, 
vii. 9» wliogain a victory over them, II—they come in 
the dead of ilie night to the walls of Rome, and arc 
defeated, 12—compelled to submit to the Romans, 19 
—they support the I’cdians, vni. 12—are conquered liy 
L. Furius, 13—and stripped of part of their lands, 
14. 

Tianus, river, v. 34. 

Tichius, a snnunit of Mount CEta, xxvi. 16, 18. 

Tifafa, mount, vii. 29. \-\ni. 30. xxvi. 5. xxxii. 7. 

7’/fcrwiitn, IV. 4 1. 1 . 14,31. 

Tmavor, Maredoiiian general, xlii. 58. 

7'nr.iisirrafe'f. Kliodiaii riavnl commander, xvxvu. 14. 

Tmuisifhen',. romimiiidrr of the T.ipare.in pirates, pro 
I tects tliC Roman amhassadors, v. 28. 
j Tiinnriis, hike, \li. 2. 

i 7'iTnorrafrs, goveinoi of flUhium. xwiv. 20, 40, 
j yv^won, a person of conscciuenre in Phthiotic Thebes, 
j XXXIII. ,5. 

Timov m-ade governorof LydiaiivAntioehus,xxxvii. J-t 

yVnifi/Aci/.s-, MaciMiotiian general, \lii.67. 

7'ifirnsrs, a rentnr> of Roman knights, an old tribe, i. 
13, :ir>, x.G. 

Jj. 7'itinius, consular tribune, v. 12—again, he is un 
sucees-iful against Die Falisi lans, 18 

A/. plebeian tribune, in. 5t. 

JIT. Tihnni.v, master of lior-NO, x. I. 

Af. 7'itinius Ciirrii'', pricTor, xl .59. 

A/, and C. Tifniius, plt'l ri.an IribiinoK, oppose the stiP 
of fi. Cornelnis, for a ti nimpfi, xxxv. 8. 

P. J'lhniu.-i, lioutoiianf goiu’ial, wxi. 21. 

To/etiim, xv.w. 7—taken liy M. I''ulviu.'i, 22. 

Tiihsfofioian Oai/fs, wxviii. I<», 19. 

Lars Tehi>/in»if>>, king of Die Veians, orders the Roman 
ambassadors to be •<lam, iv. 17—is killed in battle by 
Porrmljus Po'.sns. military tribune, 19. 

Tor// tiafv..^. Hen A/r; iilnis. 

Torone Uiken by Philip, wvni. 7. \hv. 12. 

Torone, promontory, xx'vt. 4.5. 

Trallians, Illyrian, xxvii. 32. \\\i. 35. xwvn. 39,40 

7'ral!cv, in A‘<ta, surrendered to the Romans, xxxvu. 4.5 
—assigned to Eumencs, xx.vviii. 39. 

Treasyrn. li. 23. iv. 22. xxiv. 18. xxvi. .36. 

Af. 7yebellni.s, xliii. 21. 

Q. TYebeJIius, centurion, claims the mural crown at 
New Pnrthage. xvvi. 48. 

'Trehia taken by Ponolanns, li. 39. 

Trchia. river, wliere Hannibal defeats llie Romans, 
xxi. 48. 

7\ebiii.s procures Die surrender of Pornpsa to Hanni¬ 
bal, xxni. 1. 

C. Tceboniii.s, plehelan triliiine, v. 11. 

C. IVebonins, lieuienant-gcneral, x 40. 

L. Trebomu.s, plebeian tribune, a bitter adversary to 
the patricians, thence sut niiTncd AspiT, ili. C5. 

.M. IVebanivs, consular trihune, vi. 21. 

TVeftoniaw hrw, VI. 1!. 12. 

TrsAu/tf stormed Ity Fabius, xviii. 39. 

Trebulavs made free of Rome, x. 1. 

C. Tremelliu.'^ Flnrrus. ambassador to Attain*-’, x\ix. !1 
—prEPtOT. X vx. 26. 

C. 'Premelhu.'t, commr.s-^inner of !an/ls. xxit. 4. 

C. 'fremellivs Flaccus, plebeian B’dile, xxx. 26. 
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Cn. Trcmelliuify pl«l)pian triliune, prolosts aj^oinsl llio 
( CKsors Iteni*; rontnin<*d in office, xlv. 1.0. 

'i'ndnan^ veforan soldiers, ii. 47. vii. 1*:{. viii. H. 

'/'r'fininc oftlic releres, i. .71). 

‘rnhnup.-., ituliiary, on tlio sGCCssion of the soldiers, aro 
appointed liy the troop.s, m. .Ol. 

military, at first appointed hy tlie penerals, 
afrenvards in part hy the people, vn. i,x. 30. 
y nhviirti, ronstiltir. three tn numl>cr. lirst elected, w. 
(i‘—four elected, 31—cijlit are electeii.v. 1—all palii- 
ciaii':, (luring foity four years, vi. 37—the first pic 
hi'ian, V. V2. * 

yVihuves^ plehcinn, first created, ii. 33 — their persons 
iiiv(olnt*le. jii. r>,»—niasistratc.s of 1 he roniinons, not of 
th<‘ people Htlarge,!!. —ordeied toh(>elene(l in 

. on assernl'iv of the tribes, and three added to their 
nninhej. .>0, ."»H—tiie niiniher increased to ten, in. 30— 
The othi e laid-aside on tlie creation of decmnviis, 32— 
lestoied, .71—two are hroiighl in hy choice of their 
tollcire, 01, and v. 10—lias mode of cooptation for- 
l)iilden. 111.0.7,and v. 11—a piel>eiantrdmneordershis 
Leadle to seize a consul, n. .70—the tribunes threaten 
to inipnson the eousiiis. iv. 20—do tlic same to the 
consular tribunes', v. D—prevent the election of 
cutule inaeistrntes during five years, vi. 3.)—their 
power fouilncdl wilhin the walls of the city, iii. 
21 ). 

7 V/.i(7 , wxii. 13—recovered from the Athamaniaus, 
.wwi. Ill—disputed hy Pliilip and the Thessalians, 
\\\iv. 2.'). 

I'nrmtdn people, .\xi. 30. 

y'l•)!Snllmll <raie, iv. 10. xxxv. 10, 41, xli. 27. 

Tri/niihiim isolitsfirntnii, when the chickeus eat grcedi- 
Iv. X. 40. 

7'r<phiili(f resioiod to the Acha uus hy Philip, xxvni. b. 

Tripohs, in Laconia, xx\v.27. 

'/'npolis, Srfa, m Perrluehia, xlii. 53, 55,07. 

7'rtfoiuin. xxvin. 7. 

77 iiivip/i of Taiqmnius Prisciis, the first mentioned hy 
l.ivy, 1. 38. 

T' nnuph, iii. 20—the dress of generals in triumph, x. 7 
—tlie gr.Tntiiit! of a triumph belongs properly to the 
senate,! 11 , 03—a triumph ordered hy the people, with- 
out t tie atiprobatiou of tlu: senate, iti. 03. vu. 17—one 
without :m order of either, x. 37. 

.7 irnimph not allowed to a commaudor, who was not 
invested with any magtstiacy, xxviii, 38. 

’!'iiiimph o|‘Si i|iio Africanus, .\\«c. 45. 

VV ornti, one of tlie three tribes of (iauls that migrated 
to Avia, wwiii, 10. 

'^ro^}h• liorbiiur, xxv. 23. 

Troiliuvi, X. -10. 

Tritmenlinc tnhe added, vi. 5. 

Trophoman .hip/irr, his tem)i1e in TiOhadia, xlv. 27. 
'J'roii taken ; two othe.r places named Tioy, I. L 
7V ojiin di.^lriet, i. 1. 

'J'ultero, historian, iv. 2.1. x. 0. 

A/. 7 'wcrii/.<, cunile irdile, xxxv. 41—prtrtor, xxxvi. 45 
—coinniissiojicr of a colony, xxxix. 23. 

Tullni* two of the name, daughters of Servius Tullius, 
king i. 46—50. 

Mov. V’/f/fm.?, consul, ii. 10. 

.s ^7 TnUm^, ehief centurion a seventh time, addresses 
tin* dictator 8ulpicius on his protracting the war, vii. 
i;i_shows extraordinary bravery in bailie, 10. 
TiilhiKiJivi, pi i5on,9Xxi\. 22. 

Ti.mutf^ tJallic, vu. 9. 


' Twntf.?, n strong city fifteen mile*'distant from Cartilage, 

I taken hy Ji-^ciiuo, \x\. 0, )fi. 

Turdctait.fy or Torilvfiavs, a restless peofile in Spain, 
XXI. 6—arc enliioly subdued hy the Romans, sold by 
aiirtion, and their eity rased, .\xiv. 42—their lands 
inlnilary to Saguntum. xwiii. 30—they are defeated 
by P. Manlius, xxxiv. 17, 10. 

Tamils, king of tlir; Kiifnlians, i.2. 

7*«.s’C<zns. 8oe Ktrunav.^. 

Timcan srn, v. 33. xxvi. 10. 

Tuscan street, in Rome, it, 14. xxvii. 30. 

Titsruhim, li. l.">, 1(5—taken hy the Latuies, and recov¬ 
ered, VI. 33 —shuts Its gat(*K agaiuel natiriibal, xxvi. 9 
— Its lullv, ill. 7. 8—citadel, 23, aud vi. 33. 

Tvsciila)!.', send succours to Rome, in. IH—war declared 
Bgaitisl them hy the Romatis, which they avoul hy 
peaceable deuieauoni, obiinn peace, and privileges 
of Koniau citizi'its. vi. 25, 2C. viii. M. 37. 

Tvho, river, xxvi. 11. 

Tpeha, pari of Syracuse, xxiv. 2Lx\v.25. 

7’i;«ro.s, xxxviii. IR. 

77/»'/ariHin, xxwi. 2. 

Tprrhevm, or Thvnum, xwvi. 11. xxxviii. 0 

Tyrus, xxxiit. 48, 40- xxxjv. 61. 

TT & V 

Vaccifavs, people, Spanish, ronquered hy TTannibal, 
xxj. 5—defeated hy M. Fulvuis, xxxv. 7. xl.47, .50. 

yafnpratn,v\\\. 10. See Vitrxtnn<i. 

Vadmon l<il:e, a furious battle fought tbcie by the Ro¬ 
mans and Fitrurians, ix. 30, 

Valerius jjntias, hisionau, in. .5—regardless of trutli, 

I xxvi. 40—quoted, \\v. 30. xxix. 35. xvx. 10, 20, &.r. 

I Valerius Flacras, military tribune, xxv. 14. xx'xix, 4. 

C. fTiZcriH,s', consular tnbmic, vi. 36. 

C- J'iiZcr/w.s, consul, viii. 18. 

C. Valerius Potitiis, consuhirtnbune, iv. 40—consul.53 
—consular Irihmie a second tune. .57—0 third lime, 
61. 

C. Valerius F/r/cn/s made flanicn of .Tnpiter again.«t his 
will, as«iimc? a seat in the senate, wvii. 8—niadeni- 
rnle aulilc, ho cannot take the requisite oath, wxi. .50. 

C. Valerius Teppiis', plebeian tnimne, \xxvm. 36. 

L. qna'stnr, accuses ^puruis (^assiUH of tiea- 

son. n. 41—IS m.ide consul, 42—again, 61 - wages war 
With the A'5qitans. 62. 

./>, Valerius fnterrer, v. J7. 

7.. FdZer^f/.s’, deputed to rany to l)cl|dn au oficring to 
Apollo, is taken hy pirates, aud set at liberty, v. 28. 

L. Valerius, master of horse, vin, 18. 

L. Valerius Popliroln,eori8\.\\u] tril'uue, v. 26—a second 
tune, vi. 1—a thud time, 5—a fourth, 21—a fifth, 27. 

I Jj. Valerius Potilus rotnmcncos an opposition to the 
j deremvirs. in. 30. 41—with M. Iloratma drives Appi- 

us out of ilic forum, 49—is deputed by the senate to 
the rommisstonors, 50, 53—made consul, lie procures 
laws in favour of the commissioners, 55—his conduct 
in w'ar, GO, 6!—he triumphs by order of the people, 
without consent of the senate, 63—refuses to be con- 
tinned in office, 64. See iv. 6. 

L. Valerius Pofifiis, cotisnlar tribune, iv. 49 —a second 
time, .58—a third, v. 1 —a fourth, ID—a fifth, 14—con¬ 
sul. he defeats tlie TEqnatis, and tniimphs, 31. 

L. Valerius Potitu<, inleriov. v. 32—again, vi. 5. 

L. Valerius, jKinlin'. xxxiii. 44. 

1.. Valerius F/«cf».s', euruleirdile, xxxi, 4—prtrtnr. 19— 
consul, xxxiu. 42—defeats the Rouins, xxxiv, 21— 

49* 
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proron«ul, he entirely vanquishes the Boinns, and hi- 
subrmns, 4(5. 

L. Valerius fYarrMs, with L. Valerius Tappus, com¬ 
missioners of colonies, xixvn. 46, 57—candidate for 
the consulship, 58. 

L. Valerius Flarcus, chosen censor with Cato in op 
position to the nolnlity, xxxix. 41—pontiff: dies of 
the phijruc, .\l. 42. 

Valerius Tapptis, pra'tor, xxxv. 10—commissioner 
of colonies, xxwii. 46. 

M. Valerius, h<‘rnld, ratifies a treaty m form. K 21. 
Jtfan. Valerius, brother of Po[ilirola, ••onsiil, triumphs 

over the Pabnios, li. 16 —is slam at ItORillus in at- 
temptiii" to kill 7’arquinius, 20. 

Man. Valerius, not the first dictator, ii. 18. 

^r<zn. Valf.rius, son of Volcsus, dictator, n. HO—tii- 
umplis over the ?ahines. and not beme suffered to 
fulfil tlie hopes that he hud Riven to the commission 
ers. abdicates, Ill. 

Man. Valrnu.’^, qinesfor, in. 25—consul, 31. 

Man. Valerius, military tribune. Rains tlic surname of 
Corvus, fiotn bem^ aided bv a crow in a sincic com 
bat with a<iniil, and is made consul at iwenfv-fluee i 
years of nRO, vii. 26—a second time coTi«-nl. lu* fn 
imiphs over the Vol.^'Cians, 27—a llord time consul, 
28—is beloved by tlie so'dters. 3:i—ti Miinpliw (i\ ei the 
Sainnites. 38—dictator. 30— composes a inutii) v oft l‘e j 
troops. 10,41 —a fourth time consul, bo iriiimpbs over ! 
the .Aiison’ans. viii. 16—mferre.x, 17; and ix. 7—die 
tutor, a seconil lime, x. 3—triumphs, .5—consul a fifth 
lime, 6—a sixth time, 11. 

M. Valerius Maxnnus, consular tribune, v. 3 4—again. 
24. 

M. Valerius Marimus, iv. 28—lieutenant general, 40— 
prirtor a fourtli time, 41. 

M. Valerius Popheota, master of horse, vii. 12—C 0 ;isul, 
17—aRatn, 19. 

M. Valerius Falto, ambassador to Attains, .v.\i,\. 11 — 
ctinilc jedile, x\\. 2(5—jtrfPtor, 40. 

.V. Valerius I.(rr}viis,pT.v^<.'iY, xxm 21.'Ml, Id. 37—pro- 
j'ra tor, be guards tl.e coast at Ibundustmn, x\iv 16 i 
-—lus evpioils ID Creoce durinR the M.iceibnnan wni, 
40, and .XXVI. 24. 26~lic Is chosen (otisul iii J.is ab 
sence, 22—excliaiiRcs provinces willi Maicelliis, 29— 
persuades the senators to contriliute I heir gold, sil\ er, 
and monev to tlie tieasjiry, 36—dnvestlie Cairlingi 
mans fjuiie out of :^icilv, 46—disnuie-j with the sfri- \ 
atoaboiit the nomination of a dictator, \\vn..>—pro j 
co'tsiil, he fia^'ses from Sicilyinto .Africa, \xvin. I- • ' 
is sent ninbn«sador to Attains, \\i\. 11--i)*'ojiosrs . 
restitution of the money contributed by puv.ife rili 
7,enF, 16-—reinarkabto funeral games are exlii’uled in j 
honour of (mii by his sons, xxxi. 59, 

M. Valerius J^fessala. admiral,sails to Aftica, and la- 
voRCS the coast, w vn. 5—is made pr.i ior. x \ mv. .*> I 
—consul, xxxvti. 47—a secomi time, xx'vni. 3.'» — 
pontiff, xhi. 28. 

P. Valerius, son of Volestis, accompanies Collaliniis to 
I.ucrotia, i. .iH—swears after Brutus. .59—is made 
eonsul in the place of Collalimis, ii 2—ovei comes the 
3’aiquinn in battle, f—is accused of aiming at sove- 
reigntv, clears himself, compliments the people, and 
is snrnamed Piiblicola; is also made eonsul, H~-n 
third time, 1,5 —a fourtli, he defeats the S.abmes, tri I 
limp’ s, and dies so poor, as m»t to leave .sufficient 
nior'ev for his luueial, 16, 

P. Valerius, ronsul, ii. 52, 

P Valerius pi/fifus consular tribune, vi. 6—a second 


time, 18—a tlilrd, 27--.'» fourth, 32-a fifth, 36- a 
si.xth, 42. 

P. Valerius interrex, iii. 8—consul. '.5—nl- 

teinpts to recover tlio capilol from llerdonnis, and is 
slam, 18. 

P. Valerius Pulibcola,eox\si\\, Vii. 2J—prador, 23—dic¬ 
tator. 28—master (»f liorsc, viit. 17. 

P. Valerius Flocnis, amliassador to Ilannilial, x\i.6— 
lieutenant general under Marcelliis, win. 16—com 
maiider ofilie fleet, 34, 3H. Hoc xxvi. 8, 

T. P'alcrivs, lieiifmianl-general, xxiv. 40. 

I'atiian lunili., \. 26. 

Vrsilius, mount, in. 

Vclliiiies defeated by lil. Piilvius. wxv. 7—a second 
time, 22. 

Veians make inciirsmiis on the Uoinan territories, and 
arc louted bv Koniulu«. i. 1.7—again, Ity'I’tilhis, 27. 
Pee 3(1, -12—they assist ’I’arqiimiiis. u t}—Avasic the 
lands of the Homans, 1'!—chalUuige the Romans to 
battle,4.')—are d'fentr-d, 16, 47—after • lilting off the 
r’abii.56—aie vaiKpii.slied tu- the Romans, ,')1 —.-re de 
feated again. .'>3—they kill the aml ass:i<lors =eut from 
Rome, ami renew the w ar wiili bad success, iv. 17, 18 , 
19—foice the Romans torelii e. 31. hut ate afiei wanls 
roufed, o' tai'i a 1 nice of Iwmity > eats, 3,'»—l!a ir 
seiiatf* gives a hnuRlity answ’ei to Roman ambassa¬ 
dors, 58 : oil wlin'Ii the Romaus declare w ai. 66—tlie 
Veiaiiselecf .1 king whicti disjusts the fhrnn,>Ms,v. 1. 
f'ffMs besieged by tlie Romans, tv 61—n winteren- 
ruimpment bofoi e it, v. 2—ti nnsarturns o( tiu' siege. 7 
— 21: when if is taken by ('amillns nfler a su'ge of ten 
years, 22—a ilesjgn formed at Rome of leinoving (o 
Veil causes great commotions, 21, 25.29, is laid a sole 
!16—1 he i«*lics of t lie tigl't at the A Ilia fiv to \ eit. ‘ 8— 
CaiiiiMus inarelies ti em-e to lecover Rome.-16, 48'- 
the piopos'il of removing to Veil is lemwved. 19, 59 
rejected, 5.5—such as bail goiu' thither are re' alled, 
ti 1—a lentil pait of tl.c spoils o! \ eii vo\\4‘d to 
\pollohj (’aminiis v.21. See 2!h 25, 28. 

Vriiiii lands are divided ttniong the coninious t»| Ronir, 
V. 34>. 

VeJ‘il>riiiii, a street in Rome, \xvu. 37. 

Vcltti. a «‘it> in Imcania, vvvi Id*. 

Vcha, adi.stnct m Rome, ii 7. 

Vrliii-r, H. 36~a colour. 31—atigmenled, 31. 

J'rhtraus revolt, vi l.’h 21 —an' sijlidiied, 22.2!>—alfa# k 
9’usrnlum, run! are invosleil hv the Romans, ’'6 - 12 - 
[iliinilei the Roman l< rritory, vii. 15- levoli again 
VIII. 2, 12 re tre.itcd willi scvi'iity on arrounf o! 
then maiiv levolfs ami banisiird heyoml flie'l’it er 14 
/ VrttV/, in Italv. desfcnded fioiii tee Meiieti and 'I'm 
jans, I. J—live round flu* fjodoiii of the \<lri.jiic giiT, 
V. 33. \. 2. 

J'r-n-., I. i-'I’cr teniple, near flie rncus, ImhIi out of 
tines Icvieil for Inca' li of ehasuty, 3.1. 

! Venii' Cl'in, ma in. h-'. 

' -- Erurnia, wn 9. win. 30, 31, >\\. 38. 

Vetiii'ians give an hospiinlile reception to the fugilueH 
frrim C.inmv, x.mi. 54—maintain their loyally to the 
Uomrins during a general defection, .tvvii. 10 
Verai'riuiis, nn Alpine Iribo, .\xi. 38. 

Vrririr, \x\ 10. 

Veredhus beheaded for promoting a revolt of the Tlir 
[litiiunH, xxiii. 37. • 

Verffium, a fort in Spam, a receptacle of rohbeis. ist,- 
ken by (hito; th(* rabbeif. are put to ilentli, and the 
Ruilty part of the inhabitants suhl, wxw. 2J. 
Versilife, constellation, x\i. !'5. 
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t'f.i tnuio,mu ol Sypliju, lorccK Al.isiij'ssa lo lly, xxix. 
lU-^|M-inL»8 siirrours to the C'arlli:i<'im.ins, xxx. TKJ— 
^t‘nd*MA 4 i^S 8 adorH to Homo, xxxi. U—suiuiiits liic 
•^oiidTuons of peace to the Ilonmns, 19. 
f'cruna^X. 95. 
l-'erruf’o, tV. 1, 5.5, 5G. V. 2?^. 
yer^en, Ffisccrnttnc, vii. 2 . 

yeruJuns, ix. 42—prefer llicir own laws lo the rights of 
Roman nti/.ens, 43 —Veitumiius, hjs statue, xliv. lo. 

ymcchOy XXXV. 22. 

Frscio, viii. 11—comes into the hands of llie Romans, 
ix. 25. 

y-fyciaii propfe, \. 20. 

-- lands, XXI. !11. 

f'fsrriy-i, nv<T, viii. x. 2H. 

I'csta, a courli for her at a feast ol il'o {.'ods, wii. 10— 
the fatal plcdiie of the Itoman eniinie is Kept in her j 
temple, wlin h is saved l>v some slaves fioin hems; j 
tin» 111 , XXVI. 27— her lire is c\iinimislu'd, \\vei. 11. j 
I’cstal, Kliea Sylvia, inolhei ol Roniuiiis, is made one, ^ 
!. 3, I. I 

/ c si III lurpnis, chosen livXijina.have a ipend appoint 
ed, and many privdeires are ronli-ried on tlieni. i. 20 
yi.stui I'lii'/ii.s, null tlie sacred siores, are I’ained to 
f9eie l>y R Mhiiiiiis, v. 40. 

.4 .s'ftil arensoil is (iis,mNsed, with a chaiae lo lie nioi e 
MTions III i on vei sat ion, and nioi<‘ j;iave in her drescs. 
IV. 44. 

.4 yc.iiitl, oonvK'led of a hieaeii of chastity, is honed 
alive, viiT. 15. 

.4 I’i'ii/uf, who liad the rhar^c of the Mined lire, when 
II was exi iiieni-'* (d, is sconitred to deatti, twin. U — 
of two vest.il.s lound ciiiliy ol inrontuie.nce, one is 
hiiiieil :ihv(' .it the Collme cate, the other kills her 
•.elf, x\ii. .77. 

/ I'sfia a n oinan of Atclhe, who liad otferc'd dai¬ 

ly sanitues for the [irosperity of tlic Jtomaiis, is re- 
stoied to liei li!-eiiy and [ooperty, xwi. It.'t. !t4. 
ffs/uni.s join |ii(> Sammies, aie loiited and disjieised. 

VIM. 29—an alliance is granted on llicjr petition, x. 3. 
y^'Vi'iii.s, mount, vin. h'. 

yr'tnjiis, a warlike people adnnning JMarodonia, xlv.30. 
/-'iVi/ro'/. moil'cr oft'oriolamis, prevails on lijiti lo rc- 
liie iVoiii Rome. ii. 40. 
f'l'tiiriaii cniturij, xwi. 22. 

C. yettir/u.<, roiisiil, IS charged with nnsconduri, iii. 31 
—IS made an aogiir, !t2. 

C. ycturms. ronsnlar trihune, vi. 32—again, 3G. 

L. Vctiiriii’i, d(“< enivir, iii. 33. 

/,. yeturms, cOMMilar liilnine, vi. 38. 

I., yctunns l^/n/it, dictator lo holii elections, xxii. 3!?— 
censor, xxvii. <>. 

/.. ycfiiruis- yinlo, nirule aalile, \xvii. G—prador, 7— 
propra tor in <diiil,22—lieiitenant-grneral, xwm. 9— 
ronsul, 10—niasli'r of hor.se, wix. Jl—is sent home 
from Africa, ami lecoiints the exploits of t4ci]>io,ix.\. 
38. 40. 

M. yeturnis, consular inimne, v. 13. 

7'. yafuriiift Plii/o, flamen of Mars, xxix 38, 

7’. yftvrins Cah'tnns, consul, vni. IG—again, ix. 1—is 
sent under the yoke oft'audinin, G—otfered as pttso- 
ner to the Sali'iies. 10. 

7'. ycturtvs' Ocinnms, consul, routes and disperses the 
yolsciiins, ill. 8—is honoured with an ovation, 10. 

C. yefviiins, ronsul, li. 19. 

T. yfnisiii<!, con.sul, ii. 28—inarches against the 
A'quans, 30. , 

Ufcnn, rtver, V, 35. « 


Ufcn/tnc trthe added, ix. 20. 

LlJJ iiaum revolts fiorn the Carihagiuians to the Romans, 
XXX. 19. 

f'lbius Jicivirufiy pra'fect of a Peligiiian cohort, llirowB 
the standard into tiie enemy’s enm|». xxv. 14. 
yibius Virmsi, one of llie C’ampaman amhassadors to 
tJie con'.ul Vairo, persuades his. countrymen to join 
the Cartliaginians, xxiii. G—evliorts the senators to 
put an ('lid to their lives, \xvi. 13—he and twenty- 
seven senators swallow poi«on, 14. 
f'l/niis, a Rintiian ofdi.'tim non. comes ambassador to 
Rome with oilers ot .submission, xxvu. 15. 
yihii, \XM. 3—a colojij selllcd tliere, xx.\v, 40—its 

lands, XXI. r>l. 

f'n .riiofii, or I'irturij, her Iciiiplc, 11 . 

Vu ihini.s, Jui'iic.r, ,\.\iv. 11. 
yiitiiiis, of'tlie huger kirid<, \v\. 21. 

(/. licr temple, I uilt with money accruing from 
lines, X. 33—b< r t« inp'e on tlie ralatine, xxiv. 14—a 
chapel ol Aiitim \iiioiy, xwv. 9—n goliien image 
ol \i(ioty, wcigliMig ti;ic(; hniidied liiid twenty 
pounds, sent !>> llictoto the Roman senate, xxii 37 
— mount ol \'h lor). xxiv 11 
yitfonn.s, chiet cent ill ion, t hi ows a slaiid.ird among 
the enemy, wxiv. 4G. 

I'll fu nirur, sea poll. x\i. 45—is taken with great 
shiughtei of the inhabit.ints..>7. 

I'il’o piib/irii, hoiiM' (or lodging aniI<assai!ois and stran 
gets ol note, huilt. iv. 22— re[»aiieil, x.x.mv. 44. 

J.. yillnin Tapiuilus, pleheian .edile, x\v. 2. 

1.. yillnii 'J'lippulti.s, pia toi, XWI. 49. 

I\ Vilhn.s, idebeiun tribune, m. ,51. 
y. yilhii'-! 'rnppiilus is i-aiM-d fi oin the ollu c of plebei¬ 
an a ililc If) Ibat of [ir.i'tm, \.mx, 38. 

P. yilhiiH, a commissioner lo adpist a disjtutc between 
Aniioclius and I’lolemy, xwni. 39. 

P. yi/hiis 7‘iippiiliio, commissioner of lands foi Scl- 
pio’s soldier--, xwi, 4—consul. 49. 
f-’iiii/iui! lull added lo Rome, i. 41. 

Vnulicnic, a slave, discovers a conspiracy formed for 
lestoiinglbe 'rarqmmi, ii. 4—is icwarded with liber¬ 
ty ami a sum of money, 5. 
yirbiiin lull, i. 48. 

danglitei of \ulms, a patitcian, married to 
Volunmius, a irleboiaii eonsnl, l>eing excluded from 
llie temple of I’.ilin laii (Giasiity, dedicates a chapel 
and attar to Rh'beian fMiastiiy, x. 23. 

Virgriiui, daiigliter of Lucius, her unfortunate heauty, 
lamentable death, and the punishment of her perso- 
enfors. ni. 44, 48, 58. 

Ji. consul, II. 28—louls the Volscians, 30. 

Ji. Vir^iniiis, son of Appius, consul, ii. C3. 

Jl. yirisiiinis consul, it. 51. 

Jl. Firpiinus, coinmissioiier of lands, in. 1. 

./?. y/rpiniiis, pleln-nm tnbuno. commences a capifat 
prosecution agaiii>l Ca-.so Ciutnims, which causes vi¬ 
olent contentions, m. ||. I3. 

yironuiis is liionght to Tnal and fined, for iiaviiig, 
m Ills tribunesliip, favoured the senate, v. 29. 

L. yir<rivius\ father of \'iiginia, chief ceiilunon, iil. 44 
—his contest willi Ap[)Uis about liisdaughter, 47—lie 
kills her, 48—commotions in consequence, 49, 50—he 
advises the soldiers to elect fen military tribunes, and 
refuses to be one, .51—is made plebeian triliunc, 51— 
prosecutes Appms. ,'>G; amt orders him to’ he iinpns 
oned, ,57—remits the capital punishment of Cluudins. 
who had claimed Virginia. 58. 

L. fUrginiusy consul, iv. 21—again, 23. 
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L. Virginhis, consular tribune, out of enmity neglects 
assisting bis colleague Servius, v. 8—both are com¬ 
pelled to resign the‘office, 9—he is brought to trial by 
a plebeian tribune, and fined, }1,12. 

Z.. Vtrginiu.^, consular tribune, vi. 1. 

Opiter Virginius consul, with his colleague, takes Po- 
iiictia. and triumphs, ii. 17. 

Opxter Virginius^ consul, li. 54. 

Procufus Virginiust consu], maintains a contest with 
hi8 colleague, about the Agrarian law, ii. 41. 

Sp. Virgintus, consul, lii. 31. 

T. Virgimus^ consul, ii. 21, 48. 

T. Virgmuis RuHtus^ augur, lii. 7. 

T. Virginius C<r/iwonranu.<f, consul, ill. C.*). 

Virtue, her temple vowed by Marcellus, xxvii. 25—de¬ 
dicated by Ins son, xxix. 11. 

Viscerafio, distribution of flesli, viii. 22. 

VifeHiaiakon by Conoianus, n. 39—a Roman colony 
taken by the iTJcjuans, v. 29. 

Vtfelln, brothers, conspirators in favour of the Tar- 
qiiinii, ii. 4. 

Vitruvius Vaccus, of Fundff-, general of the Pitvcnii- 
ans, viii. 19—is scourged and put to death by the Ro¬ 
mans, Ins bouse rased, and his property confiscated 
to Seine Sanclius, 20—the site of Jils Jiouse on the l*a- 
Inline is called Vncciprata. 

Ulysses said toliethcprogcnitorofOctaviusMamilius, 
i. 49. 

Umbria, x. 1—part of it called the Materinc tract, iv. 
41—another part the Snppinian tribe, xxi. 2. ixii. 9. 
xxvii. 43. 

Umbrians arc driven out of tlieir country by the Roi- 
ans, V. 35—they, and the Etrurians, are defeated liy 
the Romans at the Ciinininn forest, ix. 37—utterly 
overthrown, 39—they boast that they will attack 
Rome, are vanquished, and compelled to give up the 
advisers of iheir revolt, 41—they join the Efturmns, 
Sarnnitps, and Hauls, against the Romans, x. 21,27. 

Vocontians, xxi. 31. 

Volm, or BoI<s, lielonging to tlie Ailquans, iv. 40,51, vi. 2. 

Volatenrr, x. 12—the inhabitants promise Sripio rig¬ 
ging for his ships, and corn, xxviii. 45. 

Votcans oppose flannibars passing of the Rhone, xxi. 
26. 

Valero — See Puhlitius — the tribunes called Volcros by 
Appius Claudius, ii. 58. 

Volanes, slaves enlisted in the armies, xxii. 57. xxiii. 32. 
xxiv. 11—Gracchus promises tliem liberty, on condi¬ 
tion of their bringing tlio heads of the enemies, xxiv. 
14—they are set free, 15—Gracchus orders their pub¬ 
lic feast, at Boneventum, to ho represented in paint¬ 
ing : hangs up the picture in the temple of Liberty, 1C, 
XXV. 20. xxvii. 38. xxviii. 4G. 

Volseians are attacked by 7'arquinius Superhijs, i. 53— 
corn is purchased from them, ii. ix—they prepare to 
assist the Latines, but give hostages, yet secretly pre¬ 
pare for war, 22; and inarch to attack Rome, 24—are 
defeated, 25—renew the war, and arc conquered, 30 
—deprived of part of their lands, 31—again defeated, 
33—are ordered to quit Rome, 37—at the instigation 
of Attius Tullus they take arms against tJie Romans, 
xxxviii. 39—are led to Rome by Conoianus, 40—are 
conquered, and treated with the liarshest severity,53 
—a truce of forty years is granted to them, .54—they 
renew hostilities, 58—defeat the Romans, 59—attack 
their camp and are severely beaten, 64, 6.5—they in¬ 
vade the Roman territory, arc utterly routed, and the 
nation is almost extirpated, ili. 7, 8—they renew the 


W’ar in conjunction with the iT!quan8,10—are van¬ 
quished, 12,60—they lay siege to Ardea, and a ’ -'tr- 
' rounded by the Romans, iv. 9—beaten, iinf* un¬ 
der the yoke, 10—they again join the Aiipiaris giiinst 
the Romans, 26—attack tbe consul’s cuinp, 2’. -their 
own camp is taken, and all the itrlsoners, except sen¬ 
ators, are sold JKs slaves, 20—aL'ain they renew hos¬ 
tilities, 37. 55, .5()— Slider a defeat, 57—take Venngo, 
58—are again worsted in battle, Gt—they hesiege 
Anxur, v. 16—obtain peace, 23—break the ponce, and 
are reduced to submission t'y Cannllus, vi. 2—meet 
the same fate m two subsequent clfurts, G, H, 1 ], 13— 
join the riienesiines, and take Hatricum, 22—sutler 
several discomfitures, 23, 32. vu. 17. viii. 1—they de¬ 
sert Haumbal, and submit to tiie Romans, xxvii. 15. 

Volsciuns and JF.qvans, so often <-onquered, still found 
recruits for llieir armies ; tins is accounted for. vi. 12. 

Volsciavs. people in ?paiti, their much approved an 
swer to the Roman ambassadors, xxi. 10. 

J\I. Volseius Virtor ap[iears a« a witness against ('a-so 
Clnintius, 111 . 13—is pro<oculed fur faNe evidence by 
the qiia’stois, 21—condemned luid baiiHlied. 29. 

f’o/siuians make inroads on the Roman ternlorv. v. 31 
—are defi'aied, and oMuin a truce of twenty ycar.s, !t2 
—ibey use nails, fixed in the temple of the goddess 
Nortia, as a registry of the years, vii. 3—they sutler 
several defeats, ix. 41. x. 37. 

Volfumva, goddess, Jier temple, iv. 23, v. 17—a general 
ussemiily of Etruria IB summoned tliilher, iv.23, 25. 
V. 17—a conspiracy against the Romans is formed 
tiicre, VI. 2. 

Volumniu, wife, of Ooriolanus, ii. 40. 

L. Fohimnius, consul, gets llie belter of tlieSallentines, 
IX. 42—a second tune conriil, x. 15—he leaves his own 
province to succour Appitis Claudiu«, and, after some 
altercation, they gain a gloriou.s vietory, 18, JO—he 
surprises thePainnifes who had plundereil Campani.n, 
20,21—sJiow.s rcmarkalde moderation and prinicn< e 
at the elections. 21—is continued in command. 22 ; 
and acts with success m Saininum, 30, 3i. 

P. Volummiis, consul, iii. 10—amliassador to tlie 
jEquatis, lie is insulted liy their leader, Gracchus (’Im- 
Iius, 25. 

Voluntary contribution to tlie treasury by the senators, 
xxvi. 36. 

Volunteer soldiers, v. 16. xxvii. 46. xxvni. 45. xxxix, 
1, &.C. 

Volusiava, summit of the Cambunian mountains,xliv.2. 

Urlncua taken by Fulvitis with great difficulty, xl. 16. 

Urites, pcojile, furnish ships to the Romans for the 
Macedonian war, xlii. 48. 

Uscana, In Tllyria, where Appms Claudius is ensnared 
by the garrison, and sufiers severely, xliii. 10—it is 
taken by Pciseiis after an obalinnie defence, 18— 
Perseus, in violation of the capitulation, sells the na¬ 
tives, and confines the Romans, 19. 

Usurers fined, vii. 28, x. 23—their practices, viii. 28. 

Crfcn.9, river. See Ufens, 

Utica, Its lands ravaged by Octaciliiis, xxv. 31—again 
waited, xxvii. 5—again by Valerius Lirviuus, xxvni. 
4—Scipib encamps near it, xxix. 28—lays siege to it. 
and retires, 35—besieges it again, ixx. 3. 5, 8—liis 
fleet is attacked by the Carthaginians, 9. ID. 

Vulcan, the arms and spoils of the enemy dedicated to 
him, and burned, i. 37. viii. 10—his temple in the 
fibld of Mars, xxiv. 10—arms of the Cnrthaginian«; 
oflered to him by Sripio, xxx. 6—court of his temple, 
IX. 46. xxxix. 46. xl. 10. 
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Vulcan's islandst xxi. 41), 51. 

river, viii. n. x. 20,31. xxii. ii. xxiii. 14, 
its mouth, afterw^ards a city, xxv. 30,22. 
city of the Etrurians, seized by the Sam- 
nitosnnd called Capua, iv. 57. 

Vultumu 'Wind blows dust into the eyes of the Ro¬ 
mans at'tanna', xxii. 40. 

W 

fValls built round Home, i. 0, 33, 30, II vi. 32 
IVar, the mode of declanng it, i. 32. 
fVater brought into the city, ix. 29. 
iVaters of Cu7na\ iricdicinal, xli. 16—those of Sinuessa 
much cclebsaled, xxn. 13. 

If afehes,th(i night divided into Ibui, the hist, v. M— 

* second, VII. 35—thud, ix. 44—fourth, i.\. 3" 

IVatrlics mounted by senatois, lii. 0. 
fVafvkes postcil in ail tlie >itrects of Rome, x. 1 
Wicked street, i. 4i^. 

- jichl, viii. 15. 

Widows, their laxef assigned to the tiiaintcnaiicc of 
horses for the kninlits, i. 43—their money lent to the 
public, XXIV. IH. 

Wine for sacrifices supplied by the public, x. 23. 

Wnic allured the Cauls into Italy, v. 33. 

Winter campai>rn at Vcii, v. 23. 
li'intcr, uncommonly severe, v. 13. 

Wood, the Aisian, ii. 7. 

Ciimnian, i\. 30. 

-MiChian, i. 33. 

-Mailt ions, i. 30. 

-T.itana, x\ni. 24 

Writers (pioted by l.ivy —.A( ilius’;. Annals, xxv. 89— 
riiicnis, VII 3—Chiudm^^ flnadrigarms, VMi. 19—rio- 
dius I.icinius, x\i\. 22—Licinui.s Macer, iv. 7—I’lso, 
1 . Hilenus, xxvi. 19—'I’ubero, iv. 23—Valerius 
Antias, in. 5—hneii books, iv. 7—books of the magis¬ 
trates, iv. 20—coinmcniarics of the pontilTsjVi. 1. Hee 
IV. 3. 

/re//’, said lo Jiave suckled Romulus and Remus,i. 4—** 
linages of the wolf and infants, x. 23. 

Wolf sacred to Mars, x. 27 

X 

XatUkippu..''. Ixiiedieinonian go,neral, .x.xviii. lit. 
Se.iiortIuLs, pra'lor of tin* Ai lifcaiis, wisJies to ingrati- I 
ale hmiself with I’ersens, \li. 23 I 

VoL. I. V 


Xenoclides, govarnor ofChalcis, disappoints an attempt 
of Thoas and tlic A^tolians, xxxv. 38—reinforces the 
garrison of Chalcis, 50. 

Xenophanes, head of an embassy from Philip to Ilanni- 
hoi, IB taken liy a party of RomaiiB, and escapes 
through an artful fiction, xxiii. 3—is taken again, 
and convoyed to Home, xxxiv. 38. 

Xenophon, Acha-an chief, accompanies Uuintius at 
a conference with Philip, xxxii. 33. 

Xijniir, xx.xii. 13. vxxiii. 3. 

XijeJiiis, accomplice of Perseus in compassing the ruin 
of Demetrius, forges lellcrs under the signature ot 
riaminius, xl. ,5.). 


Year isilivuled by IMuina into twelve lunar inonihs,! 19. 

y«tfrs reckoned among the Volsmuuis by nails fi.xediu 
tlic wall of a temple, vii. 3. 

Yoke, military, iii. 28—a Roman army sent under it, ix 
5—a Samnite army, 15. See x 30. 

Youth, a goddess, v. .54—a lea'll of the gods in honour 
of her, XXI. 02. 

Z 

7.(i‘tjiifhiis, island, xxi. 7 —ik taken by Da'Vinus, xxvi. 
24—IS given up to the Romans, xvwi. 32- 

Zama, five days’ journey from ('artliage; here Scipio 
defeated Iliuinilul, xxx. 29. 

Zomu, or Sarne, island, xxxii. 16. 

Zc/a.sfH?//, promontory, xxxi. 4G. 

Zeno supplicates T. Quintiiis in lavniir ol his country 
men tlic Magncsians,xvxv. 31. 

Zeno IS made governor of Aparnca by Antiochus. 
xxxviu44. 

Zeno, Macodoiiiaii, governor of Theiuni, xxxviii. 1. 

Zcuxiilcs, pru'tor of Acarnania, is deposed for favour 
mg the Romans, xxxiii. 16. 

Zcntis, anihassadoi from Aiiliochus to Scipio, xxxvn. 

45. 

Zoippits, 5011 ill law of Ihero, guardian of Hieronymus, 
xxiv.4, 5 being scnl nmliassador to Egypt, he re¬ 
mains 1)1 voluntary exile, and Ins wife and daughters 
are murdered by Hie t^yrarusan.s. 26. 

Zjihaia hold.s pail o( Bithyma m opposition lo Nico- 
medc.s, and is conquered bv tiie aid of 1 lie Oauls, 
XXXVIII. 16 . 


rilK KJNli. 



